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INTERNATIONAL TOURIST AND TRAVEL EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures in Canada by travele= 
lers from other countries in 1948 rose 
to a new height of $283 million, (1) 
and were accompanied by a substantial 
decrease in expenditures of Canadian 
travellers in other countries, which 
dropped to $134 million from $167 mil- 
tion in the year before, As a result, 
net receipts were $149 million compared 
to a previous high of $90 million in 
1929 and a low of $45 million in 1933, 


In travel between Canada and the 
United States total receipts were $270 
million; a gain of 12 per cent over the 
previous high point of $241 million es- 
tablished in 1947, (2) while debits 
resulting from Canadian travel in the 
United states dropped to $113 million 
from the peak of $152 million es- 
tablished in 1947, ‘The resulting net 
credits were $157 million, 52 per cent 
more than the previous record of $103 
million which had held since 1929, 

Net credits in travel between Canada 
and the United States have increased 
each year from the wartime low of $53 
million in 1945, Between 1943 and 1947 
the increase in net credits resulted 
from expénsion in United States travel 
in Canada accompanied by expansion in 
Canadian travel in the United States, 
Very substantial increases in credits 
were accompanied by increases almost 

as large in debits, Consequently net 
credits showed only a minor improve= 
ment, standing at $60 million in 1944, 
$82 million in 1945, $86 million in 
1946 and $89 million in 1947, In 1948, 
however, receipts from United States 
travellers continued to increase at 


(1) Data for 1948 are subject to revision, 


about the same rate as in the previous year, 
while debits were cut by the Rmergency Ex- 
change Conservation program which limited 
United States dollar expenditures on travel 
and banned imports of most types of 
merchandise which Canadian travellers have 
been in the habit of buying. As a result 
net credits increased by 76 per cent from 
#89 million in 1947 to $157 million in 1948, 


Part of the increase in United States 
expenditures in Canada during 1948 may have 
been due to an extension of the United 
States customs exemption applying to United 
States travellers although the total ex- 
penditures of longer term tourists did not 
increase appreciably. For many years 
residents of the United States remaining 
out of the country for 48 hours or longer 
have been entitled to import free of duty 
purchases valued at not over $100. Early 
in 1948 this privilege was extended by a 
further exemption not to exceed $300, 
applying to all residents remaining out of 
the country for 12 days or more. ‘The $300 
privilege is permitted once every six months 
and is granted in addition to the former 
exemption of $100. 


When expenditures of non-resident 
travellers in Canada in 1948 are compared 
with similar expenditures in 1947, the 
true significance of the figures can only 
be judged if changes which occurred in 
Canadian prices during the same period are 
taken into account. Travel receipts from 
all countries in 1948 were 13 per cent 
higher than in 1947. The cost of living in 
Canada as measured by the official index, 
however, was on average 15 per cent higher 
in 1948 than in 1947, Travel costs probably 


(2) Receipts from the United States in 1947 are revised at $241 million. 


rose even more, therefore what non-resi- 
dent travellers purchased in 1946, when 
measured not in terms of money but in 
terms of food, shelter, transportation 
and a multitude of other goods and ser- 
vices, was less than it was in the year 
before, As non-residents entered Canada 
in 194€ in greater volume than ever be= 
fore, it follows that the average 
traveller must have cut his visit shorter 
or curtailed his purchases. 


this feature of the year's traffic 
is also suggested in the analysis of exe] 
penditures by length of stay which accom= 
panies Statement 3. The average expend- 
itures of the group of shorter term 
visitors increased sharply and their 
expenditures made up a major part of the 
increuse in total outlays in Canada during 
the year. The average expenditures of 
longer term visitors at the same time were 
only slightly higher than in 1947. Asa 
result total expenditures of this longer 
term group rose only about 5.1 per cent 
during the year, with an increase in 
volume of traffic of about 3.6 per cent. 


AS a source of United States dole 
lars international travel has in recent 
years ranked second only to the export of 
newsprint, and the industry of catering 
to visitors from other countries has be- 
come ore of major importance. Aithough 
the whole Canadian economy benefits as a 
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result, the benefit is of particular 
Significance to unproductive parts of the 
country which have natural tourist attrace 
tions. The tourist trade has raised the 
whole standard of living in such areas. 
Good roads, better shops, improved yuality 
and variety of merchandise, better hotels, 
better steamship and rail service and a 
dozen other things have come with the 
tourist. Further, the influx of visitors 
has given other countries a better under= 
standing of Canada, its relation to the 
Commonwealth of Nations and its immediate 
problems . 


In spite of official restraints 
Canadians remain the most persistent 
border=crossing nationals in the world. 
the flow of travel across the international 
boundary is unmatched at any other frontier, 
and the Canadian participation in this flow 
when considered in relation to the popu- 
lation of Canada is much greater than the 
American participation in proportion to 
the population of the United States. Even 
with the restrictions in 1946 Canadian 
travel expenditures in the United States 
were about p9 per capita of the population 
of Canada, whereas american expenditures 
in Canada were not much more than 41.75 
per capita of the population of the United 
States. On the other hand, average 
expenditures per traveller do not vary so 
much between Canadians and Americans when 
considered in the aggregate. 


keceipts from United States Travellers in 1946 Classified 
by Frovince of kntry into Canada. 


Not enough is known of the move~- 
ments of American travellers within 
Canada to permit a breakdown of the 
total receipts from the United States of 
$270 million according to the provinces 
in which the expenditures are made, From 
information which is available regarding 
ports of entry and exit of American 
motorists travelling in Canada on customs 
permits it is possible to ascertain the 
number of such motorists leaving Canada by 
& province other than that by which they 
enter. The information goes no further 
than this however, and there is no way of 
learning what part of the Canadian visit 
is in the province of entry and what part 


is in other provinces, With regard to 
travellers entering Canada by other 
methods of transportation such as train, 
bus, boat or plane, there is less in- 
formation regarding interprovincial travel. 
In important instances persons entering 
certain provinces by railway are destined 
to other provinces. 


Although it is not possible to divide 
total expenditures by travellers according 
to the provinces in which the expenditures 
are made, it is possible to divide them 
according to the provinces through which 
the travellers enter Canada. Such figures 
are, of course, only generally indicative 
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of provincial receipts from foreign 
travel, being subject to an unknown 
volume of interprovincial travel. In 
Statement 1 is given a distribution of 
United States travel expenditures in 
Canada by province of entry for the 
years 1945-1948. To facilitate 


comparison between annual data, the dis- 
tribution has been presented in the form 
of percentages of the total expenditures 
per year, The table shows that the pro- 
vinces generally remained in the same 
oxder of rank in each year. 


STATEMENT 1, = DIS?RIBUPION OF UNITED SPATES 'KAVEL EXPENDITURES IN CANADA BY 


PROVINCE OF ENTRY, 1945-1948, 


Province of Entry 


Percentage of Total 


1945 1946 1947 1948 
Maritimes C14) @ovvecseser00¢009 BG HFHF7F 0000 6 7 (Sco 7.0 Bee 
Quebec eceesoecreo0v000 eG 7eP FT FTO eo Oo Oo eH OG eS ri en) 18.6 7S 
Papier OMe cy Seb epee oy eres alclee ome 58.6 50.9 94.2 55.4 
Manitoba 90 CCHHKHLCOCSCHOHOKHOFOFFGEO FC H OCOD O06 Bie De 209 Bao 
Saskatchewan .ocscceccecssorccceces 8 1.4 1,5 1.6 
Alberta e@oeooegeoovo0e0e sceeooenveone oe env eoed tf We 9 nee 
British Columbia eeeeceeceeveoeeo eo eeece eo 13,4 16,0 LAS, le6 
ECLA selgterswate o3's a itts otb sae’ bite 6 states ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


ee ne ee 


(1) Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 


(2) Data for 1948 are subject to revision. 


Receipts from United States 'ravellers in 1948 Classified by 
Type of Transportation Used to Enter Canada. 


An analysis of United States 
travel expenditures in Canada during 
1948 according to types of transporta-— 
tion used in entering the country in- 
dicates that there was a pronounced rise 
in average expenditures per person by 
short term visitors, Average expendi- 
ture rates by non-permit motorists en-= 
tering Canada for periods of less than 
48 hours were approximately 39 per cent 
higher than in 1947, An increase was 
also shown in average expenditures of 
motorists entering on customs permits 
but the rise was much smaller, being 
only about 5 per cent. Aggregate expen= 
ditures by all short term motorists were 
at least 60 per cent greater than in the 
preceding year, Heavier spending by 
short term motorists no doubt reflects 
increased purchases of foodstuffs and 
other commodities which were in greater 
supply or at more attractive prices in 
Canadian border communities as well an in- 
creased outlays on recreation, Total ex- 


penditures of motorists entering on 
customs permits, who are entitled to 
remain for 48 hours or longer or to 
leave by a point other than that of 
entry, were about 14 per cent greater 
than in 1947, For the first time since 
1941 receipts from motorists exceeded 
those of travellers entering Canada from 
the United States by all other means of 
transportation, 


The total number of entries into 
Canada by American cars during 1948 was 
6.5 million, an increase of 12 per cent 
over the year before, They consisted of 
1.8 million entries on customs permits 
and 4,7 million entries by short term or 
local vehicles, Entries on customs 
permits constitute the more important 
part of the automobile traffic entering 
Canada, On the assumption that each car 
entering Canada on a customs permit 
contains three persons, the 1.8 million 
vehicles entering on permits represent 


an inflow of 5.4 million travellers of a 
type which generally makes substantial 
expenditures in this country. The volume 
of permit-holding traffic entering Canada 
in 1948 broke previous records establish- 


STATEMENT 2. = EXPENDITURES IN CANADA OF TRAVELLERS 
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ed in 1947 and 1946, which, in turn, had 
replaced prewar high marks established 
in 1931 and 1937 when the total number 
of vehicles numbered 1.5 million and 1.4 
million respectively. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES, BY TYPE 


OF TRANSPORTATION, 1943.1948, 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


(x) 


Type of Transportation 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
RAOUCMODILE, 4.6.5. c ele oss ofsainve lke 24.4 56.9 9820 118.4 141.9 
URAL OM soi fe. 2 cares Sete oe ecctater ae 49.0 Wars 64.3 61.4 56.6 Ded 
EMO Ar 6 lo alas oliuseustete sicie) eters 6,9 (ORS) 13,0 Wes) 2201 16.90 
Bus (Exclusive of local 
Bue )ecencraouae eres teers 3.0 6.9 ae) 1528 Git 20.8 
BUPA 6 x. a)s alot acne avaie ate tere 3.0 Joe 306 LOss 13,1 Ld 
Other (pedestrians, local 
DUBS CUE as as ate 70 725 1.0.6 IES) 14,2 20eh 
DOLALs verse sansa: attelete eras ete 87.0 116.6 163.3 216.1 241.1 269.8 


(x) Data for 1948 are subject to revision. 


The number of travellers entering 
Canada by train during 1948 exclusive of 
intransit traffic across southern Ontario 
was 589,200, a decline of 9 per cent from 
the year before. Expenditures in 1948 by 
travellers arriving by train amounted to 
$06 million. Expenditures by train pas- 
sengers reached a peak of $67 million in 
1944 as a result of restricted automobile 
traffic during the war, The high level 
achieved in that year has been reduced in 
successive years as travel by car came 
back into common use, but even the 1948 
figure is well above prewar levels, 


Through bus services, operating 
between interior points in Canada and the 
United States, brought 479,505 non- 
residents to Canada in 1948, an increase 
of 11 per cent over the previous year, 
Bus traffic has increased rapidly from a 
low of 150,600 persons in 1943, These 
data include intransit passengers as they 
have oppotunities to make limited _ 
purchases while en route through Canada, 
Expenditures of travellers entering 
Canada by through bus, including a 
nominal amount for intransit passengers, 
totalled $21 million, or 25 per cent more 
than in the year before, Passengers on 


local bus services operating between 
border communities are classified in the 
residuary group, "Other Travellers", 


The growth of international traffic 
by air during the past decade has been 
spectacular, At the beginning of the 
war receipts from plane passengers barely 
amounted to a million dollars a year, but 
in 1947 they had risen to $13) million; 
The volume of traffic was slightly higher 
in 1948 than in 1947, but lower expend. 
iture rates in 1948 resulted in total 
receipts about $1 million less than in 
the year before, The number of air tra- 
vellers during the year was 115,600 in- 
cluding 4,600 passengers who flew across 
Yukon Territory intransit between the 
United States and Alaska, 


Receipts from travellers entering 
Canada by boat made a continuous recovery 
during the period from 1942 to 1947. In 
1946 many vessels were either directly or 
indirectly involved in the war effort and 
expenditures by boat passengers totalled 
only $4 million. Five years later in 
1947 they were $22 million, In 1948 sub- 
stantially lower expendituro rates coupled 
with unchanged volume of traffic cut total 
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expenditures to #16 million. 


All United States travellers to 
Canada who are not included in one or 
other of the classifications referred to 
above are grouped for convenience into a 
residuary classification called "Other 
Travellers", This group includes persons 
proceeding on foot and by ferry, taxi, 
motorcycle, bicycle, and local bus. The 


volume of this traffic reaches large pro- 
portions at such ports as Windsor, Fort 
Erie, Niagara Falls, and St. Stephen. The 
number of such travellers was greater in 
1948 than in 1947, particularly in the 
summer months, and their expenditures per 
person increased substantially. The 
resulting total expenditures of this group 
of miscellaneous travellers, at $23 million, 
was 63 per cent greater than in 1947, 


SPATEMENT 3, - EXPENDITURES OF UNITED STATES TRAVELLERS IN CANADA BY LENGTH OF STAY 


Preliminary Statement, 1946 


Mode of Travel Number of % of Grand Expenditures of Grand 
Persons Total Total 
$ 
A. Short Term Traffic 
Automobile: 
Nonepermit or local 
traffic 8,872,000 35.38 22, 900, 000 8.49 
Repeat trips of permit 
holders 3,109,000 12,40 = = 
Tourist Class, 1 Day 2,965,000 8,25 8, 441, 000 3.13 
Tourist Class, 2 Days 1,034,000 4.12 8,763, 000 5020 
Commuters 2,000 Ue 393, 000 0.15 
Local permit holders 9,000 0.04 383, 000 0.14 
Rail, intransit 721,000 2,88 = = 
Bus, intransit 110,000 0.44 275, 000 0,10 
Airplane, intransit 5,000 0.02 12,000 0,00 
Other travellers 5,439,000 21.69 25,112,000 Bane 
TOTAL 21, 366 , 000 85.21 64,279,000 23,83 
B. Long Term Traffic 
Aut omobile:; 
Tourist Class, more than 
two days 2,287,000 9,12 96 , 806 , 000 35,89 
Sumner Residents 19,000 0,07 4,214,000 1,56 
Rail 589 , 000 2.35 55,910,000 20.75 
Bus 369,000 1.47 20,511,000 7.60 
Airplane 111,000 0.44 12,039,000 4,46 
Boat 535,000 1,34 16,001 , 000 30995 
TOTAL 3,710,000 14.79 205,481 , 000 76.17 
GRAND TOTAL 25,076,000 100.00 269,760, 000 100.00 
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Receipts from United States Travellers in 1948 Classified by 


Length of Stay in Canada 


[The total number of entries into 
Canada by residents of the United States 
in 1948 was more than 25 million. In 
cluded in this total are many different 
types of travellers, ranging from 
residents of border communities whose 
visits generally last for less than 24 
hours to summer residents whose stays 
are measured in weeks or months, 

Average expenditures in Canada by these 
visitors range from a few dollars for 
easual visits of a day or less to more 
than $400 per season by owners and 
tenants of summer residences. The short 
term visits are very numerous, arising 
out of the. close social and economic 
relationships between border communities 
such as those in the Windsor-Detroit 
region and the St. Stephen-Calais region. 
In many communities located on or close 
to the border there exists an inter= 
dependence with the neighbouring locality 
on the other side of the border resulting 
in heavy local traffic between Canadian 
and American centres, Although the short 
term visits are high in number, as a 
result of their low average expenditure 
they account for a comparatively small 
part of the total receipts from the 
United States, 


Data in Statement 3 are subject to 
revision at a later date. Final data for 
the year 1947 are shown in the same form 
in Table 9, Very comprehensive infor- 
mation is available regarding the length 
of stay of the tourist class of non-= 
resident motorists entering Canada on 
customs permits, ‘This information is 
presented for the year 1947 in Tables 1 
and 1=-A., 


In Statement 3, visits of two days 
or less are classified in Section A as 
"Short term traffic" and all visits of 
longer duration are designated in Section 
Bas "Long term traffic", The Statement 
shows that the longer term travellers 
account for the larger part of the ex- 
penditures, While they represent only a 
minor part of the total movement of 
persons to Canada their expenditures 
contribute the major part of the total 


disbursements, In 1948 more than 76 per 
cent of the total expenditures of $270 
million were made by longer term travel- 
lers, who accounted for only 15 per cent 
of the 25 million border crossings made 
by American residents during the year. 
Of the 21 million short term visits, 

15 million were made by motorists, close 
to a million were made by intransit rail 
and bus passengers, and more than 5 
million were in the residuary ciassifica- 
tion, "Other Travellers’, sihere has 
been little change in recent years in the 
relationship between the numbers of long 
and short term entries, The number of 
short term entries of two days or less 
expressed as a percentage of the total 
number of entries in the years 1945-1948 
were respectively 85.8, 84.3, 84.2 and 
85.2, There has been a tendency however 
in the past two years for a greater 
proportion of the total expenditures to 
be made by travellers on short visits. 
Expenditures by short term visitors 
expressed as percentages of the total 
amounted to 17.5 in 1945 and 1946 but 
increased to 18.9 in 1947 and to 23.8 

in 1948, 


The greater concentration of ex- 
penditures by short term visitors in 1948 
led to this group accounting for a major 
part of the increase in total expend- 
itures by all American visitors. The 
short term group accounted for a gain of 
$18.8 million compared with the total in- 
crease of $28.7 million in all expendi- 
tures, This was due mainly to higher 
average expenditures by this group, par- 
ticularly in the case of non-permit 
local automobile traffic, The average 
expenditures of this group of motorists 
rose by 40.2 per cent. 


The increase in the average expen- 
ditures by the longer term travellers 
was only small. Most of the increase of 
$9.9 million in expenditures by this 
group, which contains the typical tourist 
on vacation, was due to the moderate rise 
of 3.6 per cent in the number of longer 
term visitors, 
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STATEMENT 4, — COMPARALIVE DAPA ON VOLUME OF TRAFFIC AND EXPENDITURES 
OF UNITED STATES J'RAVELLERS TO CANADA 1947 AND 1948, 


Preliminary Statement, 1948, 


Number of Expenditures Average 
Persons in Canada Expenditure 
per Person 
M $M $ 
Short Term Traffic 
1947 19,100 45,509 2.98 
1948 21,366 64,279 3,01 
Change during year + 2,266 + 18,770 + 063 
Per cent change + 11,86 + 41,24 + 26,47 
Long term Traffic 
1947 3,580 195,576 54.63 
1948 3,710 205, 481 55. 38 
Change during year + 130 + 9,905 + 70 
Per cent change + 3,63 + 5,06 41,97 
Total Traffic 
1947 22,680 241 , 085 10.63 
1948 25,076 269,760 10.76 
Change during year + 2,596 + 28,675 + lS 
Per cent change + 10,56 + 11.89 +20 162 


Average Expenditures per car of United States Motorists 
Entering Canada on Customs Permits 


Customs permits, valid for periods 
up to 12 months, are issued to American 
motorists who desire to keep their cars 
in Canada longer than 48 hours or who 
plan to leave the country at some point 
other than the place of entry. In prac-= 
tice it has been found that four dis-= 
tinct types of motorists apply for 
customs permits, Three of these are 
numerically small, but the number of 
days they spend in Canada during a year 
is comparatively large and expenditures 
per car are consequently high, They are 
summer residents, commuters (working in 
Ganada and dwelling in the United States, ) 
and residents of border communities, known 
as "locals", who make frequent visits of 
short duration to Canada, Each motorist 
in these three groups is issued one permit 


per year which entitles him to make as 
many trips across the border as he 
chooses during the period of validity 

of the permit. Average expenditures per 
car reported by these classes in 1948 
were as follows: summer residents $441, 
commuters $372, and locals $98. In the 
ageregate the three classes constitute 
less than 1 per cent of the total number 
of permit-holders, but due to their high 
rates of expenditure they contribute 4 
per cent of the total expenditures of 
all permit-holding cars, All other 
permit-holders, comprising 99 per cent 
of the total number, constitute the 
fourth group, known as the "tourist 
class", Average expenditures reported 
by the tourist class in 1948 were $63 
per car, 


STATEMENT 5, = AVERAGE DECLARED EXPENDITURES PER CAR OF NON-RESIDENT MOTORISTS 
ENTERING CANADA ON CUSTOMS PERMITS, BY CLASS OF PERMIT 


1945-1948 

x 
Class of Permit 1943 1944 1948 1946 1947 1948 ) 
ee ee = —=> any eee tS 

$ $ $ $ $ 

Tourists A0557 41,97 50,04 Bae, (Ai) 61,66 Gomaa 
Commut ers PASS) 55455) 270.56 391,50 374,62 QL SO4 372,04 
Summer residents 329,40 289,01 446.82 502,64 415,28 440.39 
Locals Soe SO 80,42 98.92 99,48 SU Saye 


(x) 


Data for 1948 are subject to revision. 


Statement 6 reveals that the average 
expenditure per car by motorists in the 
tourist class varies widely between 
provinces, In 1947 these expenditures 
ranged from $53 in Ontario to $126 in 
Alberta, and reflected varying conditions 
of travel in different parts of Canada, 
The proximity of Ontario to large centres 
of population across the border encourages 
more wisits of short duration than are 
made in other provinces, Intransit traffic 
‘acress southern Ontario is another factor 
tending to depress average expenditures in 
that province. Expenditures in Alberta are 
influenced by eleborate mountain resorts 


located there, and by the distance 
separating the border from the larger 
centres of population. As an illustration, 
an American car must travel at least 700 
miles to reach Edmonton and return to the 
United, States, Heavily weighted by the 
large volume of traffic into Ontario the 
average expenditure for the Dominion was 
only $62 per car, 


When data for 1947 are compared with 
those for previous years it is seen that 
the average amount of money expended per 
car has been increastng year by year in 
each province, with the exception of a 
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drop in Alberta in 1946 which is 
probably due to exceptional ex- 
penditures in the year 1945 in 
connection with the Alaska Highway and 
the development of military airports, 


Ontario recorded the greatest rise in 

1947 over 1946 with an increase of 14 

per cent. Increases in other provinces 
ranged from 11 per cent in the Maritimes to 
less than 1 per cent in British Columbia. 


STATEMENT 6, = AVERAGE DECLARED EXPENDITURES PER CAR OF MOTORISIS OF THE 


*TOURIL SI" CLASS OF CUSIOM3 PERMITS 


BY PROVINCE OF EXIT, 


a 


1943-1947 

Province of Exit 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Maritimes SL. 66 36, 96 58.85 89. 86 99.47 
Quebec 30.49 Boewo 53.76 Seno no Ley atote: 
Ontario 40,38 40,94 a4. 93 46,73 53,09 
Manitoba 47,96 SSigo. 82,91 89,39 Oa o 
Saskat chewan 45,57 ileal 70,20 ft eaie i Sins 
Alberta 81,26 119,64 146.78 Lele FAL W26e0e 
British Columbia S7O7 5Ts66 84,14 84,96 85,350 
Total 40.37 41,97 50, 04 Lebo} WAY 61,66 


Analysis of Statistias Respecting "Tourist Class" of United 
States Motorists according to Length of Stay in Canada 


In Tables 1 and 1-A, United States 
permit-holding motor traffic of the 
"tourist class" is analyged by length of 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(a) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


In addition, data in items (a) and (c) 
are presented in the form of percentages 
of the total traffic. 


The number of car-days according 
to visits of varying duration is shown 
in column 7 of Table 1, In 1947 the 
number of car-days resulting from visits 
of one day or less was 574,630 or 6.5 
per cent of the total number of car-days 
for all visits, This percentage is 
somewhat smaller than the corresponding 


stay in Canada, and data for 1947 are 
presented according to number of days 
stay in Canada for each of the following: 


Number of cars to which permits are issued, 
Average expenditure per car. 

Total expenditures of all cars, 

Total number of car-days, 

Average expenditure per car per day. 

Average number of persons per car. 

Total number of persons travelling in all cars, 
Total number of person- 
Average expenditure per person per day. 


days, 


figure for 1946 which was 7.4, The 
number of car=-days resulting from visits 
of from 24 to 48 hours expressed as a 
percentage of the total was 7.1 for 1947, 
again slightly less than the 1946 figure 
of 7.6. If similar comparisons are made 
between 1947 data and 1946 data for each 
item in column 7, the 1947 percentages 
are found to be smaller than the 1946 
percentages for each day's stay from 1 
to 30 and for the two groups of traffic 
remaining in Canada for visits of 31-40 


days and 41-50 days. On the other 
hand for all visits of longer duration 
than 50 days as shown in Table 1, 
namely for visits of 51-60 days, 61-70 
days -----=-= 176-365 days, the 1947 
percentages are greater than the 1946 
percentages. These figures indicate 
a change in composition of this type 
of traffic between 1946 and 1947 - 

a relatively smaller number of cars 
staying in 1947 for visits of from 

1 to 50 days and a relatively larger 
number staying for visits lasting 
longer than 50 days, In general 

the increase in longer term traffic 
more than compensated for the 
decrease in shorter term traffic, 

and the average length of sbay in 
1947 for all cars comprised in 

Tables land 1-A is 5.39 days, 

an advance of 9 per cent over the 
1946 figure of 4.95 days, 


The average number of persons 


per car at 3,00 showed little change 
from 3.06 in 1946. Average 

expenditure per person per day advanced 
from $3.83 60 $4515, 


More than half of all permits 
issued to the tourist class in 1947 
were used for visits of 2 days or 
less, The number ot permits is at a 
peak in the one day class and falls 


off rapidly as length of stay increases, 


Expenditures, however, are greatest in 
the three day group, and decline less 
rapidly then the number of permits 
because of the higher average 
expenditures of longer stay cars, 
Average expenditure per car per day in 
the one day class is at the relatively 
Low level of $12.35 as it does not 
customarily involve overnight 
accomodation, 
is réached in the three day class at 
$17.47, A gradual decline is in 


evidence as the length of stay increases 


until cars remaining for three months 
or more report daily disbursements of 
only $2,95, suggesting that the 
occupants are living in cottages or 
staying with relatives, 


The average number of persons per 


Maximum daily expenditure 
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car (including the driver) is at a 
maximum in the one day class and has 
a general tendency to decline with 
the length of stay. However, inter-= 
mediate peaks are observed at the 
8-day and 15-day marks coinciding 
with vacations of one and two weeks 
duration, This pattern is confirmed 
in the average expenditures per 
person per day where relatively 
light spending at the 8 and 15 day 
periods suggests the presence 

of family groups enjoying one and 
two weeks holidays, 


The predominance of short-stay 
cars in the tourist class of permit- 
holders is partly due to a large 
volume of intransit travel, 
particularly across the peninsula 
of southern Ontario between the 
States of New York and Michigan, 
American motorists travelling between 
Buffalo and Detroit can save at 
least 100 miles by taking the 
Canadian short cut. An analysis 
of intransit motor traffic appears in 
Table 6, in which is presented the 
volume of traffic on one and two-day 
permits proceeding between selected 
ports in Ontario, Quebee and 
British Columbia, The number of 
such permits issued in 1947 was 281,700, 
constituting 32 per cent of the total 
number of one and two-day permits 
issued at all ports in Canada, 


The intransit traffic across 
southern Ontario is supplemented by 
a smaller volume of similar traffic 
which cuts across short stretches 
of Quebee and British Columbia, 

In addition to its influence upon 
the volume of travel, it is 
probable that intransit traffic 
has a depressing influence upon 
the average expenditure per car 
in the short stay groups. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
persons travelling intransit 

for the sake of convenience will 
spend less money than those 

who are travelling for pleasure 
although the duration of their stay 
in Canada may be about the same, 
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Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by Ports 


of Entry and Exit 


No direct record is kept of the 
movements of American motorists within 
Canada, However, the ports of entry 
into Canada and exit from Canada of 
all American motorists travelling on 
customs permits are know, and exami- 
nation of a sufficient number of permits 
according to port of entry and corres-= 
ponding port of exit discloses the routes 
within Canada which attract the greatest 
number of American motorists, Due to the 
large number of points at which the 
border is crossed it is not practical to 
analyse all American motor traffic ac- 
cording to individual ports of entry and 
exit, but an analysis is made each year 
of the traffic retuming to the United 
States by provinces other than the prc- 
vince of entry, and of the traffic bet- 
ween groups of ports in Ontario which 
handle particularly heavy volumes of 
traffic, The analysis embraces all 
permit—holding cars returning to the 
United States in the period of four 
months from June to September, the period 
during which most of the pleasure travel 
to Canada is concentrated, The analysis 
understates the total volume of travel 
between different provinces and between 
different border regions of Ontario to 
the extent that cars enter and leave by 
the same province after visiting other 
provinces, or enter and leave by the same 
region in Ontario after visiting other 
regions in that Province, For this reason 
the figures should be construed as mini- 
mum data on inter-provincial and inter. 
regional travel, The data on minimum in- 
terprovincial motor travel in lables 2 and 
5 show the number of American cars enter- 
ing Canada in 1947 by one province and 
returning to the United states by another, 
As a measure of the relative importance 
of interprovincial traffic the number 
of cars returning to the United States 
by a province other than that of entry 
is expressed in Table 5 as 4 percentage 
of the total number of cars entering 
Canada through each province. The data 
show a wide range in the extent of 


interprovincial travel in different parts 
of the country, ranging from 6 per cent of 
the total number of entries in Ontario 

to 44 per cent of the entries in Alberta, 
The aggregate number of border crossings 
between Quebec and Ontario is greater than 
that between any two other provinces, but 
in proportion to the total volume of 
American cars entering those provinces the 
interprovincial traffic is comparatively 
light, Much heavier in proportion to the 
total volume of United States cars is the 
flow of traffic across the continental 
divide between British Columbia and 
Alberta, This type of interprovincial 
traffic was heavier in 1947 than in 1946 
with respect to entries through all 
provinces except Saskatchewan, 


There are well defined references 
on the part of Americans regarding the 
direction in which motor tours through 
Canade should be taken, In 1947, 7,900 
cars travelled from Ontario and Quebec 
to the Maritime Provinces as against only 
4,800 moving in the opposite direction, 
The same preference is observed in each 
year back to 1941 when interprovincial 
statistics of this nature were first 
recorded, There is a similar preference 
for entering by Ontario before Quebec or 
Manitoba, The proximity of Ontario border 
crossings to large centres of population 
in the United states is no doubt res= 
ponsible for the preference, as Americans 
planning pleasure tours to Canada are 
likely to take the most direct route to 
the Canadian border, Similar preferences 
exist with respect to the direction in 
which the more popular motor tours in 
Ontario are taken, 


In 1947 more than 60 per cent of 
all permit—holding cars entered Canada 
through ports of entry in the Province of | 
Ontario, The six routes within Ontario 
which were followed by the greatest number 
of American cars in the period of four 
months from June to September 1947 
were as follows; 
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Route 


Bet ween: 


St. Clair, Detroit River ports and 
Fort Erie, Niagara Falls 


-Fort Erie, Niagara Falls and 
St. Lawrence River ports in Ontario 


St. Lawrence River ports in Ontario and 


Province of Quebec (1) 


Sault Ste. Marie and 
St. Clair, Detroit River ports 


St. Clair, Detroit River ports and 
St. Lawrence River ports in Ontario 


Sault Ste. Marie and 
Fort Erie, Niagara Falls 


Number of Vehicles 


East bound West bound Total 
85,708 79,936 165,644 
17,317 8,964 26, 281 
13, 300 10,343 23,643 

3,129 3,831 6,960 
3,915 2,660 6,575 
2,851 2,103 4,954 


(1) Excluding vehicles which travelled from Ontario across the Province of Quebec 


to the Maritime Provinces, 


Analysis of Non-resident Motor Traffic to Canada by State 
or Country of Residence 


More than 80 per cent of the cars 
entering Canada on customs permits and 
practically all of the non-permit cars 
come from the narrow strip of states 
which form the northern boundary of the 
United States, This strip of land is 
close to 3,000 miles long and most of 
it is only a few hundred miles in width. 
It contains the most densely populated 
areas of the United States, its biggest 
cities and its most heavily industrials 
ized districts, The proximity to Canada 
of millions of people with money to 
spend has played as important a part in 
the growth of American travel to Canada 
as have the attractions of the Canadian 
vacation areas, 


The border states supplemented by 
Oregon and California on the Pacific 


coast and Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and New Jersey on the 
Atlantic seaboard normally account for 
95 per cent of the permit-holding cars. 
which enter Canada, In Table 3 is : 
presented the number of permit-holding 
cars entering Canada in 1947 and 
earlier years classified by state or 
country of residence, For convenience 
in analysis the border states and the 
six additional states specified above 
are grouped into four main areas, with 
a residue comprising the remainder of 
the country. 


fhe North-Eastern States, comprising 


the area from Maine to Pennsylvania, are 
the source of almost half of the permit. 
holding cars destined to Canada, From 

New York alone in 1947 came more than a 


ee 


— 
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third of a million cars, or more than a 
fifth of the entries from all states, 
States bordering on the Great Lakes 
from Ohio to Wisconsin furnish close to 
a third of all entries, with the bulk 
of the regional total originating in 
Michigan, The North-Western Inland 
Border States, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Montana, although aggregating 1,200 
miles on the international boundary, 
furnished less than 3 per cent of the 
total number of entries, The West Coast 
States, Washington, Oregon and Californi 
Supplied 13 per cent of the total traffi 
Washington furnishing almost twice as 
many cars as Oregon and California 
together, All states other than those 
which have been specified = well over 
half the states in the Union = contribut 
the remaining 5 per cent of the total 
number of entries originating in the 
United States. 


In Table 4, the investigation into 
permit—holding motorists by state and 
country of residence has been carried 
further, and regional data are presented 
showing number of entries into Canada, 
total expenditures in Canada and .average 
expenditures per car, As might be 
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expected, the states furnishing the larg- 
est number of entries provide the greatest change between 1947 and previous years. 


volume of expenditures, but the 
correlation is not perfect due to 

a fairly wide range between states 

in average expenditures per car, 

This range in expenditures is 
influenced by the duration of the visit 
in Canada and by the rate of spending 
throughout the visit, The states in 
which most of the intransit traffic 
originate = New York and Michigan = 
have low average expenditure rates per 
car, Motorists in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont are accustomed to making 
visits of short duration to nearby 
points in New Brunswick and Quebec and 
spend at an even lower rate. With 
regard to these five states average 
expenditures per car are depressed 

by the short duration of the average 
visit. With regard to other parts of 
the country average expenditures per 
visit are determined by the rate of 
spending per day. In general, high 
average expenditures per visit are 
reported by cars originating in states 
which have high per capita incomes 

and low expenditures are reported by 
visitors from states with low per 
capita incomes, The distribution of 
the states between high spending groups 
and low spending groups shows little 


STATEMENT 7, = EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TRAVELLERS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


1939 = 1948 


( Millions of Canadian Dollars ) 


Year Total Expenditures Expenditures in 
Expenditures LeU amio eke Other Countries 

1939 81 67 14 

1940 43 40 3 

1941 21 18 3 

1942 27 24 3 

1943 37 34 “) 

1944 60 a7 “*) 

1945 B3 8) 2 

1946 136 130 6 

1947 167 152 15 

1948 154 113 al 


- 14-6 


The outstanding development in 
international travel in 1948 was the 
substantial decrease in expenditures of 
Canadian travellers in other countries, 
From an all time low of $21 million in 
1941 brought about by wartime restric- 
tions on travel, Canadian expenditures 
had made prog eeaaivers greater annual 
gains until in 1947 they reached a peak 
of $167 million, a figure more than 
twice as large as the average annual 
expenditures for the preceding twenty 
years, In 1948, principally as a 
result of the re reeney Exchange 
Conservation program, expenditures of 

Canadian travellers experienced their 
first drop in seven years and declined 
from $167 million to $133 million. 


The Emergency Exchange Conservation 
program, first imposed in November, 1947, 
limits in general the amount of United 
States dollars which a Canadian resident 
may use for pleasure travel to $150 per 
year, Expenditures of reasonable amounts 

f United States dollars for business and 
other necessary travel 
as are reasonable expenditures for travel 
of all kinds in countries of the sterling 
area, Until the end of 1948 the program 
imposed a ban on imports, which had the 
effect of reducing purchases of Canadian 
travellers in the United states entered 


are still permitted, 


te ea a eee nae 


from $16 million in 1947 to $298,000 
in 1948. Purchases of clothing which 
anounted to more than 6 million in 
1947 were cut to $73,000 in 1948, and 
proportionate reductions were made in 
purchases of furniture and household 
appliances, radios and boots and shoes. 
The ban on imports in so far as it 
related to purchases by travellers was 
withdrawn as of January 1, 1949, and 
duty free purchases to a ones le 
of $100 may now be made once in four 
months by every resident who remains 
out of the country for at least 48 
hours, The privilege covers almost 
every type of merchandise, 


The effects of the Emergency 
Exchange Conservation restrictions 
upon travel expenditures and 
purchases of merchandise in the 
United States are reflected in sub- 
stantial declines in both the numbers 
of Canadians returning and in average 
expenditures, The reduction in the 
volume of longer term Canadians 
returning was 10.8 per cent while 
total expenditures fell by 27.4 
per cent, The reductions in average 
expenditures were notable in each 
class of traffic. Substantial 
parts of these reductions were due 
to the prohibitions on imports of 


under the  sL00 customs exemption privilege goods by tourists, 


SIATEMENT 8, = AVERAGE EXPENDITURES PER PERSON OF SELECTED GROUPS OF CANADIANS 


RETURNING FROM L LON Gi 


Canadians Returning by = 


Motor Car, = after visits of more 
than 48 hours 


Rail 
Through bus 
Airplane 


Boat 


sit “PERM Visits LO THE UNITED S?rarks 


# # 
51.92 41.00 
90,73 76.65 
68,78 57.66 

158,06 102,98 
40.82 31.10 


as Ly 


Canadians Returning from the United States by I 


As a means of conveying Canadian 
travellers to the United States the 
automobile has always played a less 
important role than it does in 
bringing American travellers to Canada, 
In 1948 it ranked third after train 
and through bus when considered in 
relation to expenditures of ‘Canadian 
travellers in the United States, 
Expenditures of Canadian motorists 
in the United States in 1948 totalled 
$25 million, of which $19 million was 


a 


e of Transportation 


spent on trips lasting for 24 hours 
or longer and $6 million on shorter 
visits, When compared with 1947 data 
the longer term expenditures are 

down 26 per cent and the shorter term 
are down 12 per cent. The decline 

in total expenditures by motorists 
was smaller proportionately than in 
the case of other types of traffic. 
Hence motorists' expenditures in 1948 
constitute a larger proportion of the 
total than they did in 1947, 


1943-1948 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Type of Transportation 1943 
PI COMO Eo de elas nals se 07 ehis of 1.9 
Train @ooeveee# ec oe eeoeecoeev eevee Oo © 22,0 
Boat oeoeoeo0evevoeeeoseseoevree¢coeoeneo0# £ @ en 
Bus (Exclusive of local bus) .. Soe 
Airplane ©ooececvenvee eevee onvoeee 8 ee 9 Ware 
Other (pedestrians, local 
bus, etc.) @ocgceooee oae 4,7 
TOTAL es0o0e@eeo02eov0e 9702080800096 0 5507 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
3,8 Tao a, 32.6 adel 
33,1 5954 49.6 5258 3509 
hogs 8 38 4.1 Sol 
Bat lq 28.5 54.6 2520 
254 4.1 8.8 9.0 7.3 
7.9 gE 18.1 L368 16,35 
ae BO, 9s Ol2939e i Phoss age laos 


(x) 


The greatest drop in expenditures 
was experienced in train travel where 
the total in 1948 was 31 per cent lower 
than in 1947, The decrease was brought 
about by the combined effect of 
diminished traffic and lighter spending 
per person. In spite of the decline, 
however, expenditures of train 
passengers at $36 million were more 
than the aggregate expenditures of 
Canadians travelling by car, boat and 
plane, 


Although more Americans entered 
Canada by through bus in 1948 than the 
number of Canadians who used this 
method of transportation in returning 


Data for 1948 are subject to revision 


from the United States, the aggregate 
expenditures of the Canadians were 
greater than those of the Americans, 
Total expenditures of Canadians in the 
United States in 1948 were #26 million, 
a decrease of 26 per cent from the 
previous year. ‘These figures do not 
include passengers of local bus services 
operating between border communities, 


Boats and airplanes are relatively 
unimportant as means of conveyance of 
Canadian travellers to the United States, 
The number of Canadian residents 
returning from the United States in 1948 
by boat and plane were respectively 
98,000 and 71,000. Heavier spending 


and longer visits by plane passengers 
brought their total disbursements in 
the United States to $7 million as 
against $3 million by boat passengers, 
When compared with similar data for 
the year 1947 the expenditures of boat 
passengers dropped 24 per cent and 
those of plane passengers were down 

19 per cent. 


Residents of Canada returning 
from the United States on foot and by 
ferry, local bus, and other means of 
transportation not referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs are classified 
as “Other Travellers". The border 


crossings of these persons numbered 7,2 


million in 1948 as compared to 7.5 
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million in 1947. Expenditures per 
person by this group are small but in 
the aggregate they totalled $16 million 
during the year, 


The following statement classifies 
the number of Canadian travellers to 
the United States and their expenditures 
in the year 1948 according to two groups: 
A short term group who remained abroad for 
visits of two days or less, and a long 
term group who remained for longer periods. 
The general pattern of the data and the 
relationship between number of travellers 
and their expenditures in the short and 
long term groups is similar to that shown 
in Statement 3 above respecting American 
Travellers visiting Canada. 


STATEMENT 10, - EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TRAVELLERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY LENGIE OF SPAY 


1948 
Number of 4@Grand pynendituree % Grand 
M Tyr: penditures 
ee Persons Total Total 
$ 
A. Short Term Traffic 
Motorists = One Day 4,672,940 — 54,45 Os167 S075 Deed 
Two Days LOT ji ro 1,45 2,165,425 peer 
Rail, intransit 9,478 207 “ “ 
Other Travellers (pedestrians, 
local buses, ferries, etc, } 7,196., 910 93,05 16,502,301 14,40 
TOTAL 12,076 , 503 89.02 24,634,799 CARS) 
B. Long Term Traffic 
Motorists = More than two days 409,850 302 Tb, G00,090 14,84 
Rail 467,895 oe45 35,862, 286 31,68 
Through Bus 443, 038 Seat 25,546,077 Bost 
Airplane 70,385 ole aes oes) 6.45 
Boat 98 , 266 72 3,056,506 Bot GO 
COLA 1,489,934 10,98 88,570,143 78,24 
GRAND TOTAL 13,566 ,437 100.0 113,204,942 100,00 
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The number of Canadians on longer 
term visits to the United States in 1948 
continued to constitute a smaller pro- 
portion, 11.0 per.cent, of the total 
number of Canadians returning than has 


been the case with United States visitors 


to Canada where the corresponding ratio 
was 14,8 per cent in 1948. But the 
expenditures of this group of Canadians 


made up a slightly larger ratio, 78.2 per 


cent, of total expenditures of Canadians 


in the United States than the 
corresponding proportion of 
expenditures of longer term United 
States visitors to Canada which was 
(6,6. per cént in’ 1948. 


A comparison of the distribution 
of the volume and expenditures of 
Canadians returning from the United 
States in 1947 and 1948 was as 
follows; 


STATEMENT 11, — COMPARATIVE DATA ON VOLUM# OF TRAFFIC AND EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN 
TRAVELLERS [O UNITED SIATES 1947 AND 1948, 


Number of 
Persons 
M 
Short Term Traffic 
1947 Te hoe 
1948 12,076 
Change during year = 656 
Per cent change a Dolo 
Long Term Traffic 
1947 LeS7L 
1948 1,490 
Change during year = 181 
Per cent change cy IUOSkS 
Total Traffic 
1947 14,403 
1948 13,566 
Change during year we 837 
Per cent change = %,81 


It is notable that even with the 
travel restrictions the average 
expenditures per person of longer term 
Canadians in the United States 
continued to be slightly higher than the 
average expenditures of similar groups 


Average 
Expenditures Expenditure 
10 Us Datke per person 
$M 
30,280 8,38 
24,635 2,04 
= 5,645 ~ 2 04 
- 18.64 ~ 14,29 
122,055 73,05 
88,570 59.44 
= 33,485 - 13,60 
= 27,44 = 18.62 
152,335 10.58 
113,205 8,34 
= 39,130 = 2024 
ei PASTAS ee) we Coles Lit 


of American visitors in Canada in 
1948, These averages were 

$59.44 for Canadians and $55,38 

for Americans in 1948 compared 

with $73.05 and $54.63 respectively 
in 1947, 
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Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries including Newfoundlend 


Travel between Canada and overseas 
countries in 1948 produced a debit 
balance larger than in 1947, but in an 
amount which was small in comparison to 
the credit balance resulting from travel 
between Canada and the United States. 
Total expenditures in Canada by non- 
immigrant travellers from overseas 
countries including Newfoundland are 
estimated at $13 million, compared to 
#10 million in 1947, Included in these 
totals are transportation costs paid to 
Canadian carriers. Due to improved 
service by water and air, travellers 
arrived in greater number than in the 
year before but currency restrictions 
abroad kept aversge expenditures per 
person to 4 mininum. 


The number of non-resident 
travellers by air and water arriving by 
way of Canadian ports in 1948 was 
24,500, of whom 12,000 came from 
Newfoundland, 8,500 from the United 
Kingdom and 3,800 from other countries, 
These visitors were supplemented by 
an estimated 14,500 arrivals via 
United States ports, making a total of 
38,800 persons, In 1939 by way of 
comparison the total number of entries 
was 25,600. Arrivals at Canadian ports 
in that year numbered 23,400, of whom 
7,200 came from Newfoundland, 9,400 
from the United Kingdom and 6,800 from 
other countries. Arrivals by way of 
New York and other American ports then 
numbered only 2,200. Although the 
total volume of traffic was greater in 
1948 by 13,200 persons, estimated 
expenditures were no higher than in 
1939, This situation was influenced 
by the restrictions in many overseas 
countries upon travel expenditures 
in North America, and by the fact that 
the 1948 traffic contained a larger 


who customarily stay for shorter 
periods and spend less than travellers 
from more distant countries. 


Canadians travelled to overseas 
countries in greater numbers in 1948 
than in 1947, the increase being 
larger than that which occurred in 
overseas travellers visiting Canada, 
A higher proportion of the total 
travelled by air than in any former 
year, Plane passengers in general 
make visits of shorter duration than 
boat passengers but their rate of 
spending while abroad is usually 
higher. As more than half of the 
Canadian overseas air traffic is 
handled by Trans-Canada Air Lines 
a considerable part of the cost of 
transportation does not represent 
a movement of funds out of Canada 
and consequently is not included in 
expenditures of Canadians in overseas 
countries, Another factor tending to 
keep overseas expenditures down in 
recent years is that a large number of 
travellers visit relatives while abroad, 
Total travel expenditures in overseas 
countries including Newfoundland in 
1948 are estimated at $21 million as 
against $15 million in 1947, The 
resulting net debit is $8 million as 
compared with $5 million in 1947, 


The number of Canadian residents 
returning to this country via Canadian 
ports in 1948 after visits to overseas 
countries was 36,200 of whom 10,300 
went no further than Newfoundland, 
Those returmming from countries other 
than Newfoundland, numbering 25,900, 
can be compared with 27,800 in 1938, 
the last prewar year in which 
European travel was not adversely 
affected by threats of war, and can be 


proportion of travellers from Newfoundland, compared with a peak of 33,900 in 1936, 
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STATEMENT 12, - EXPENDITURES OF OVERSEAS TRAVELLERS 
1938 ~ 1948 


( Millions of Canadian Dollars ) 


Credits Debits Net 

from Overseas to Oversees Credits (+) 
Year Countries, In- Countries, ov 

cluding New-~ Including Debits (-) 

foundland Newfoundland 
1938 oeooeevnovenseevee vee200 15) 20 5) 
1939 eoeoeovrve004 0 HO 790990 6 12 14 ees 
1940 @e009070 GOFF 9GG06 4 3 + 4 
1941 ©e¢eo0G020R7000209000 4 3 + 1 
1942 ©0270 680000098880000 3 3 Ss 
1943 e@oqgeooeGo00e 009982909 2 3 eel 
1944 C©oeooge008008 4% 069 & 3 S = 
1945 e©eooeoeog0oGoe0 06008 ¢ © 3 2 7 uf 
1946 eeveceeoeso0ece ox 8 eG 6 6 a 
1947 eceoevovoeneecosorvree080 10 seo =D 
1948 (x) Ceeeevev 000000 13 21 - 8 


(x) Data for 1948 are subject to revision. 


Table 1, = Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists (Tour 


in Canada 


Entering on Traveller's Vehicle Permits, by gt y 


Days’ Stay 


Number 
of 
Permits 


% of 
Total 
Permits 


Length of Sta 


A 


Total 
Expendi-= 
tures 


Number of 
Car=-Days 


ist Class) 


OAT 


Average 
Expendi- 
ture 


per car 


TS cern) OMe 


OON OOP Ww 


Sl= 40 
41= 50 
Sl=- 60 
61l= 70 
7l= 80 
8l= 90 
91=100 
101=125 
126=150 
151-175 
176-365 


Totals 

Av. Length 
of stay 
N.B. 


574,630 
311,938 
196, 958 
120,753 
80,391 
54,668 
46,555 
47,097 
32, 938 
22,918 
17,076 
14,580 
1S L05 
12,999 
13,409 
8, 331 
5,606 
3,609 
2,974 
2,667 
2,254 
2,168 
2,003 
1,516 
1,481 
Th pane 
1,084 
991 
ie 
1,028 
6,736 
5.150 
Sloe 
3, 205 
1,810 
1,468 
1,401 
2,823 
2,590 
1,805 
3,606 


———— —————————— 


1,629,540 


3D 926 
19,14 
12,09 
7 4L 
4.93 
Eee) 
2.86 
Pa eh) 
£502 
1,41 
1,05 
090 
081 
080 
82 
odl 
0 OO 
one 
ol8 
olf 
ol4 
oL3 
ol2 
009 
209 
007 
007 
0 06 
207 
006 
041 
ol 9 
ol9 
020 
ell 
009 
009 
el 7 
olS 
ed. 
one 


100,00 


Average Esti- 
Expendi-= mated 
ture Expendi- 
per car tures 
12,35 2,097,515 
28.99 9,043,289 
32,42 10,324,538 
69.31 8,368, 004 
84,88 6,823,588 
104, 54 5,704,059 
115.42 DOr lO 
124,79 5,877,255 
137,87 4,541,162 
149,99 3,457,471 
162,85 2,780,827 
169.00 2,472, 039 
174.10 2,281,252 
178.39 2,018,892 
ligiger ge 2,999,004 
188,23 1,568,144 
198,21 Mee lelivgeuong 
202,86 732,122 
ALI oi8 651,841 
209,55 558,870 
222,355 SOR L77 
237 89 515,746 
235.52 471 , 346 
226.51 345, 086 
250,78 341,785 
233048 285,166 
259.55 281 , 352 
255.595 253, 2350 
242,33 270,925 
250.04 257,041 
224,97 1,515,398 
279.65 880, 898 
273,07 855 ,255 
263,82 845,543 
518.83 577 , 082 
351,24 486 ,260 
525,49 453,209 
595,87 1,117,541 
440,80 15 055,512 
536. 96 969,213 
516.05 1,860,876 
99,89 97 ,S37,508 


eat, 
Deut 
10,58 
8,97 
6.99 
5.85 
5.90 
6,02 
4,65 
3008 
2,859 
2,595 
2,54 
2,08 
2.46 


009 
090 
» 46 
1.15 
1,08 
AEh) 
1.91 


100,00 


574,630 
623,876 
590,874 
482,932 
401 , 955 
328, 008 
325,745 
376,776 
296 , 442 
229,180 
187,836 
174,960 
170,339 
181 , 986 
201,135 
133,296 
95, 302 
64,962 
56,506 
53,340 
47 334 
47,696 
46,069 
36, 384 
37,025 
31, 486 
29,268 
27,748 
32,422 
30,840 


232,593 
142,828 
175,165 
207 , 887 

136,132 

125,626 
133,597 
321,841 
327,516 
293,652 
771,098 


8,784,287 
Per car 
5.59 days 


$ 


12,35 
14.50 
17.47 
17,33 
16,98 
7589 
16,49 
15.60 
15.32 
15,00 
14,80 
14,13 
13,39 
12.74 
11.93 
11.76 
11.66 
11.27 
11,54 
10.48 
10.59 
10,81 
10,23 

9,43 

9,23 

9,06 

9.61 

9.13 

8,56 

8,33 


6,52 
ey 
4,88 
4,07 
4,24 
3,87 
3.39 
3. 47 
Soak 
3.30 
2041 


11.11 


The above data derived from averages for the Dominion for periods of three days 


and over rather than for each Province, are slightly different from those 


calculated from Provincial averages.— 
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Table 1A. - Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists (Tourist Class) 
Entering on Travellers Vehicle Permits by Length of Stay in Canada, 1947. 


Average Number of Average 
Days' Stay persons aaa of eran Expenditure 
per car a tea Deys per person 
per day 
. 352k 1,846,683 1 , 846,683 3,84 
2 2.92 9UA-L SB? 1,824,374 4,96 
3 290 a7 EDO. 1,714,683 6,02 
4 2.88 347,454 1,389,816 6,02 
5 2,85 229, d21 1,146,605 5.95 
6 2.84 155,323 931 ,938 6.12 
7 2092 135,879 9515 Loe 5.65 
8 3.04 143,115 1,144,920 S135 
Se) 2.96 97, 3540 876,060 5,18 
10 2.89 66,281 662,810 Del Y 
at 2.85 48,637 5355, 007 5.20 
L2 2.85 * 41,530 498 , 360 4,96 
13 2.92 38,278 497,614 4,58 
14 2099 38, 818 543, 452 4,27 
15 5,03 40,655 609,825 395 
16 . 2,89 ‘24, 040 384, 640 4,08 
NY Bol’ BO ROL 263,823 4,21 
18 2.70 9,737 175,266 4,18 
19 2.64 7,860 149,340 4,36 
20 2.64 7,039 140, 780 5.97 
21 Roa? 6,020 126,420 5.96 
22 Bota 5, 900 129,800 3,97 
23 2.60 5,202 119,646 3.94 
24 2,60 3,943 94,632 3,63 
25 2.49 3,692 92,300 Der O 
26 2049 3,021 78,546 5,63 
27 Bole 2,755 73,845 3,81 
28 2,63 2,605 72,940 3447 
29 2.60 2,902 84,158 3o22 
30 2,63 2,700 81 , 000 317 
Sl- 40 2,63 aaa 609, 408 249 
41- 50 2044 7,698 348, 701 205 
5l- 60 2506 7,081 412,934 2,07 
61- 70 2.59 T26oL 496 ,534 1.70 
71= 80 2,58 4,502 323,528 aL antce 
Bl=- 90 nae 3,009 287 , 280 1.69 
91-100 2029 3,205 305, 384 1,48 
101-125 2,14 6,050 689,273 Le 
126=150 2,06 4,916 673,826 1,56 
1512175 2.05 3,700 601 , 260 VZ6L 
1762365 ya ail 7,002 1,555,250 1620 
Totals 3.00 4,889,181 25,541,794 4,15 
Av, Length of Per person 
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Table 3 = Number of Forei 
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1947, by U.S. Federal States or Countries of Registration, 


NORTH EASTERN STATES 


New York 
Maine 

Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Rhode Island 
New Hampshire 


% of Total 

GREAT LAKE SLATES 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Tllinois 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 


% of Total 


NORTH WESTERN INLAND 
BORDER STATES 


Minnesota 


North Dakota 
Montana 


4 of Total 
WES? COAST STATES 
Washington 


Oregon 
California 


% of Total 


Remaining FEDERAL SIATES 


and OTHER COUNTRIES (2) 


% of Total 
TOLAL 


1943 


92,302 
VIAGLT 
20,064 
7012 
7,369 
2,588 
1275 
857 


3,325 


152,407 
S08) 


8,535 
72,823 
1,754 
1 D7 


85,079 
29.6 


aebia 
3, 022 
1,677 


6,813 
204 


33,816 
1,290 
1,766 


36,872 
12.8 


6,622 
ig 


287,793 


850 


1944 


135,966 
25,801 
31,035 
1175 
12,664 

4,358 
2,253 
1,683 
5,188 


229,123 
5251 


15,071 
122,844 
2,465 
1,638 
806 
142,824 


ay 
Vie 


2,965 
4,132 
2,109 


9,206 
Pel 


45,265 
1,676 
2,569 


49,510 
11.3 


8,953 
2,0 


439,616 


1945 


232,528 
38, 938 
45,897 
30,447 
32,657 
11,868 

8,714 
5,061 
9,645 


415,755 
48,7 


46 , 980 
226,593 
9,814 
5,245 
3,521 


292,153 
34,2 


8, 408 
7,412 
3,706 


19,526 
2.5 


87,059 
6,414 
10,648 


104,121 
yee 


22,603 
2.6 


854,158 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits. 
(2) See Supplementary Tables "A" and "B", 


1946 


335,204 
60,647 
68,183 
73,927 
74,417 
29,011 
31,312 
11,751 
17,483 


701,935 
47.9 


103,185 
287,273 
38,541 
17,583 
14,185 


460,767 
31.4 


23,555 
12,869 
8,254 


44,678 
Sey il 


peal eat 
15,031 
47,046 


183,848 
12.5 


74,462 
5el 


1,465,690 


Automobiles (Permit Class ew Arriving in Canada, 1943 


1947 


368, 784 
67, 726 
55,877 
86 , 782 
98, 294 
32,048 
40,461 
12,924 
17,787 


780,683 
47.4 


144,161 
291 , 302 
51,196 
20,983 
18,849 
526,491 
32,0 


26 , 286 
10,490 
8,417 


45,193 
ey 


130,142 
18,462 
60,063 


208,667 
12.47 


85,497 
ben 


1,646,531 
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Supplementary £au)e. OA. - Number of Foreign Automobiles (Permit-Class cra arriving 
“in Canade n Canada, 1945-1347, by ‘Countries of Registration 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

UMommGOVernmellmeescece coe cs 458 1,007 nad Mid a 
U.S. Possessions (2) .....-. 41 28 91 994 1,688 
NOWFOUNdLanNd 6 cw ee eo Ee ee rf - = 25 80 
British West Indies ....... = - 2 9 cy 
Ate at pieceisers v cere Sie ce 6 ace see = = af 16 50 
MOR NCOMs sa e's sielt sisre'* s 69 8.86 9.6 3 6 = PAG = 
ECU mmatetetsistereteleneterele c clei cei = = = alt/ 54 
EVOmim ots WALT 74 ocle's so sapvece os ef - = = 7 
Aggregate of Others. ....... = = uy 24 3 

MOGEULE Geos str ye sie 6 «ae 504 1,041 652 1,185 17,090 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits. 
(2) See Supplementary Table "B", 


Supplementary lable 3B. ~ Number of U.S, Automobiles (Permit-¢ Bi _ W)), Arriving 

Canada, 1945-1947. from U.S, Possessions 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Alaska eooovoe eoevoevo sev 8 8G H8t89090386 45 27 85 722 1,450 

Hawaii eeoseooeoesp eeosvsoeeeoert 8 Od @ eB Ak 6 258 255 

Puerto Rico ecoeooev eee eo 82 oe = = - 14 3 

Others eeeooeoeeevve ov eee o eoe = — 1 = hae’ 

IMGLAEDE Booher PRR EER Oe 41 28 91 994 1,688 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits, 


Table 4, 


State 


North East 
N 


a Bh & 


= Average Expenditure in Canada 


holding Motorists, and Total Expenditures in Canada of Non-resident Permit— 
holding Motorists, Classified by U.S. Federal States or Countries of ; 


Registration, 1947. 


ern States 
ew York 


Maine 

Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 


C 
N 


onneecticut 
ew Jersey 


khode Island 


N 
% of Total 


Great Lake 


ew Hampshire 


States 


Ohio 


Michigan 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Wisconsin 


% of Total 


North West 


erm Inland 


Border States 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 
Montana 


% of Total 


West Coast 


states 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


% of Total 


Remaining Federal States 


and Other 


% of Total 


Countries 


er Car Reported by Non-resident Permit- 


eae es Number Total 
see Ne of cars Expenditures 
ane er car 
56.45 368, 784 20,817,857 
39,84 67,726 2,698, 204 
20.59 55,877 1,150,507 
78.70 86 , 782 6,829,743 
70.63 98, 294 6,942,505 
72,97 32,048 2,338,543 
74,65 40,461 3,019,604 
68.71 12,924 888, 008 
51.74 Nr aPerd=ld 920,299 
58.42 780,683 45,605,270 
= a 44,3 
74,95 144,161 10,804, 867 
51.52 291,302 15,007,879 
85931 51,196 4,367,531 
(hppoks 20, 983 1,618,419 
87.88 18,849 1,656, 450 
63,54 526,491 33,455,146 
oe = 3209 
86.47 26 , 286 2,272,950 
60.14 10,490 630,869 
73,53 Susie. 618, 902 
eae 45,193 5,922,721 
— = ane 
49,84 130,142 6,486,227 
(As Paty! 18,462 1,387,789 
Shem 60,063 B59 FLT 
62,94 208,667 13,133,783 
= = 12.8 
84,18 85,497 7,197,349 


76 
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Table 5. =- Non-Resident Permit -holding Automobile Traffic in Canada 
Minimum Inter-provincial Travel, June - Sept., 1946 and 1947, 


American Cars Returning to the United States by a 


Province of Entry Province Other than that of Entry into Canada 
Percentage 
of all cars 
Number entering province 
1946 1947 1946 1947 
Maritimes e@ecoeoeaeocoev oocoev eo 000708208200 5,533 4,818 6.8 7.9 
Quebec COoOR9GeC CFT eoOeP FS LCHoOeCHT HES HRP 089809 23,151 30,889 WZeo Loa 
ON Gil: LOmMatatelelelelstelelelelereielslcleiclce es) 53,582 45,817 566 6.3 
Manitoba ecoeogov ede oeae cases eoocgeeeadgge 3,985 4,254 21.9 Dene 
Saskatchewan @oooo eco oecee08@26080808900 0 oe 1,060 iLGyyek Sea 
Alberta @oeeoeeves#ecsce¢ee?@ oeoooev oceoeeoeeo @ 5,975 8,974 Stet 44.4 
British Columbia @eeo00c0e008 8700090 5,590 8,126 aye: Oals 


Total eeeao0v G20 0200097809900 0 75,924 105, 95S Yi ats! 8.9 
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Table 6. = Number of One and Two-da Tourist-Class on Permit Between 


Selected Ports of Entry and Exit, 1947. 


Ports | One=day Cars Two-day Cars Total 
QUEBEC 
Glen Sutton - Highwater ....... geeeni 6,831 iy 6,831 
Highwater = Glen Sutton oceceecccecs oye 6,620 (29) 6,620 
Total e@occoov¢coe eo@eoco0oed 13,451 13,451 
ONTARTO 
Fort Erie —- Niagara Falls occccesess ° 33,209 (ly 33,209 
Niagara Falls = Fort Erie ocececeors ° aie See (1) 21,523 
Total occcccvccccceece ° 54,732 54,732 
Fort Erie = Windsor ceccesescccecceecce 26,123 10;799 36,882 
Windsor = Fort Erie occcccsssrcesecee 24,141 13,278 37,419 
Total coccccsceccces eoce 50, 264 24,037 74,301 
Fort Erie = Sarnia ocecscccoeccvesseccce 5,754 2,486 8,240 
Sarnia = Fort Erie o2s27e008070098 2000000 4,752 1,708 6,460 
Total e@vo0go0g00r70 0790909000200 10,506 4,194 14,700 
Niagara Falls = Windsor ocecscessecece 17,080 16,154 33,234 
Windsor = Niagara Falls ..cccccccccce 16,019 20,192 365 aod 
Total oce2eo0an0aovnnagone gO 86 33,099 36 , 546 69,445 
Niagara Falls = Sarnia ...cccccececccce 12,654 9,046 21,700 
Sarnia = Niagara Falls ccccoccecocene ES:9LS 8, 056 21,769 
Total .occoccccccecvccvcs 26 , 567 17,102 43,469 
Windsor = Sarnia ovccococcecccevcccccce 3,830 4 3,830 
Sarnia = Windsor evecoceoeo0aeoevoe oo & 3,805 (1) 5,805 
Total oeoooogoe oe0 0086 @ geoe@o 7,635 7,635 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pacific Highway = Boundary Bay ...ce.0. 259 (1) 259 
Boundary Bay - Pacific Highway ...... A 158 (1) 158 
POUG] os acoso 6 aparete antl orebs 417 417 
Carson = Cascade City Ooqgeaoeevo0e0eaoee oe oo 1,867 (1) 1,867 
Cascade City = Garson (weaedesssscn sites 1,690 (1) 1,690 
Total eooeecveocooeoaoeocondn fd 3,007 3,557 
SOLAL AL] pOrbo)i iiaemun oes sacar Biere eres 200,028 81,679 281,707 


Per cent of total one-day and two-day 
traffic entering through all ports 
in Canada ae co creteroretclsiotere ershetetete ici alereveselets 35 26 32 


(1) Cannot be considered as in-transit, 


Table 7. - Expenditures of Foreign iT Travellers in Canada 1943-1948 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


1, Travellers from the United States 


Means of Travel: 


MeLrumoul! Gewce. wes Srecete store nae 
Rail @oooeve ceoeeeVe1seeeese sd eooeete? ° 
Boat eeceoveen8 @g ooeoe<eg? @er200eae0n0ce68 & 


Bus (Exclusive of local bus) 

PAL LEU G I gs isc ee beet So e's 0% 

Other (pedestrians, local 
De VOU CUO steals wens « 


TOLAL , Uitte 20090008000 


2. travellers from Overseas Countries 


{Including Newfoundland) ... 
TOTAL, “<All Countries... 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


wee em mam 


17.0 24,4 56.9 98,0 118.4 141.9 
49.0 67.2 64.3 61.4 56.6 3569 
6,0 (ese) 13,0 L7so 221 16.0 
5.0 6.3 12.9 15.8 Lie? 20,8 
5.0 Boa 506 10,3 15.1 Les 
7.0 7.9 0,5 13,3 14,2 235o1 


87,0, 116.6 163.3 £16 1 241.1 269.8 


200 29 5.9 6.4 10.0 13.0 
89s. 129.5 166.3 222.5 £251 .1 262.8 


(x) Data for 1948 are subject to revision. 


Table 8. = Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in Foreign Countries 1943-1948 


ee inna of Con: 


Millions of Canadian Dollars 


1, Travellers to the United States 


Means of Travel? 
Automobile e©ooeoeeeeeooeo ee 8 80 Oe 


MCS ATO on a a vite wis, sie 2 idles oie 

IPSS: 6 A Bat 6.Gc08 BHO OOn OO ee 

Bus (Exclusive of local bus) 

REC ULAD CM eects tes «6 vis 6s ee 
Other (pedestrians, local 

DUBS RCNCH) 6035068 eae 

POUR UEE Hal ele «4s re Ag 


2. Travellers to Overseas Countries 
(Including Newfoundland .... 


TOLAL, All Countries ... 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


1.9 3.8 705 ale t 52.6 251 
Bee Sool 39.4 49.6 5208 35.9 
0.7 ek 1.8 See 4.1 Sel 
308 S.7 sg) 28.5 34.6 25.9 
1.2 24 4.1 8.8 9.0 7.8 
4, 7.9 a Pa) IBe1 1968 16.38 


Seo 2.8 2.0 6.0 15.0 21,0 


37.2 59.9 62.9° 165.9 167.5 154.2 


(x) Data for 1948 are subject to revision. 
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Table 9, = Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay. 


Revised Statement 1947. 


Number of % of Grand % of Grand 
Mode of Travel Persons Total Expenditures Total 
$ 
A. Short Term Traffic 
Automobile: 
Non-permit or local 
traffic eeocoan0ev dod eooo0 8 7,632, 791 33,66 14,021,163 5.oe 
Repeat trips of permit- 
holders oegoaeoeooeov one eae 2,885,129 rao fal = = 
Tourist Class, 1 Day ... 1,846,683 8,14 7,097,019 2.94 
Tourist Class, 2 Days .. 912,187 4,02 9,043, 289 3675 
COMMULE IDS. ~ ee ssale we cea ela 2,997 0,01 386 , 038 0.16 
Local permit-holders .. LOLS? 0.05 498 , 563 0.21 
Rail, intransit aoe0ere ogeno 831,941 5,67 oad = 
Bus, INU TERSiG D5 Sweet eas 100, 636 0.44 251,590 0.10 
Airplane, intransit ...... 9,292 0, 04 25,200 0.01 
Other treveislera: sa sc v0. 1) 4,009, lee 21.47 14,168,415 5.89 
TOUGIM soe sae t er eeere eae LG 84,21 45 , 509 , 403 18,88 
B. Long term Traffic 
Aut omobile: 
Tourist Class, more than 
two days ooeaeseoecoeceo0ece 6 2,130,411 9,359 82,735, 256 y.8 ete) 
summer Residents ....sec. 2O,a04 0.10 4,575,873 1.90 
Rail eoeeeoe sc 9 @eeoeeove e& 8 ooo 647, 543 286 DS pool 636 ooe 47 
BUS aus le suasieueses ste ueakeae aatys 541 , 431 1.51 16,495,429 6,84 
MILDLENS Gy acess ea oe seen 103,748 0,46 15,115,730 5.44 
BOGGS pte esses ae sical @anoveee ere A 335, 914 1.47 22,072,274 9,15 
TOU giuweie «esis. 3,980, 224 oat 2 195,576,248 81.12 
GRAND TOURS ssieme 2 sale save 2 oe 6,079,840 100,00 241,085,651 100,00 


Year 


=e a a RR EE A A A 


(x) 


Table 10, - Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between 


= 33 «= 


Canada and All other Countries 19261948 


(Net Credits + 


Aceount with 
United States 


Credits 

als 
eev3seg9d 140 
eral « 148 
eoese 163 
@oe2eooe 184 
ee ee 167 
@ao2o¢ eel) 
anata spe OS 
eeceodos 81 
arava 95 
eo @080 LO? 
eoe0e0080 129 
@e@86 149 
e@e @006 Rue: 
Sakae 137 
6@oes 8 98 
ood 0 8 107 
eegq0o0089 79 
@reo86 87 
eeooc¢ce Wy 
9ee@e GS 
Ae 216 
@oeae0ees9? Bea, 
pate oe 270 


Debits 
(2) 


+ 
+ 
+ 53 
+ 
+ 


+157 


(Including Newfoundland ) 


Q 


10 


13 


Data for 1948 are subject to revision. 


Net Debits -) 

(Millions of Dollars) 
Account with 

Overseas Countries 


o> 


15 


21 


Credits Debits Net 
(o) 


8 
Or OO nx 


i 
m DO O10 © 


+ 
| ed 


i} 
Es 


+ 
r 


Account with 


All Countries 


(7) 


152 
163 
ny 
198 
180 


153 
114 

89 
106 
Aad, 


142 
166 
149 
149 
105 


11d 
82 
89 
120 
166 


222 


Grodita Debits 


(8) 


99 
100 
98 
108 
92 


fat 
49 
44 
50 
64 


75 
87 
86 
BL 
43 


el 
27 
37 
60 
85 
136 
167 


134 


_— 
oO 


+++ ¢ + 
Oo Ian 
Downs 


++ +e + 
AM OO 
Woanyn 


tee tee 
MNRAS 
wHnouaon 


++ eee 
Oram wo 
HQonao 


ae 
© 
Ov 


+ 84 
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Table 11. ~ Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering 


Canada 


by Province of Entry, 1944-1948 


(1) 


Non»’Permit Class ~- Local ‘l'raffic 


Entering by Ports in = 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Maritime Provinces ,..... ¢ 4.32 , 029 587 , 207 792,411 806,821 845,782 
GUS pee” yes ete sere ete ates 102, 026 131,881 173,148 199,570 234,153 
OU UMUC tae sueie le! ores An 1,401 , 358 2,068,158 2,624,349 2,967,148 3,420,637 
Manitoba, s.csee eens ees 30,164 o9, 815 53, 310 55, 360 57, 007 
Saskatchewan c-occoceccrecs ° 13,473 17,334 20,221 95205 21,3564 
KEOSrta secs evek@acsvecas 11,455 6,840 12,2435 18,024 19,143 
British Columbia oc-ecossece 31, 1:97 41,102 59,776 77,596 89,524 
WEKGO. «\. sie .e oe ote eee terete ° = = = 16 11 
CANADA wale eleie 5 & sienna Uae On 2,892,337 2,099, 900 4,143,600 °4,687,421 
Traveller's Vehicle Permits (1) 
Entering by Forts in = 
Maritime Provinces ...ce.ce 26, 931 44,377 83,147 93,417 104, 982 
QUERGC wiv. ewecen 5 ee ae ‘ 72,477 138,215 277,641 300, 914 335,256 
Ontario Yi, op es ene 292,657 553,720 905,096. 1,005,194 | 221 2Se8aG 
Manitobatg .. <4 cen 5 3,929 8,775 ae, Se 24,407 24,516 
SASKAUCHEOWAN sc sho c ve ee a 2,687 4,247 9,723 9,702 11,663 
BLberta Bhwccccsette casas si 1,680 5,045 16,522 23,476 27,662 
British Columbia... «ses 51, 280 107 , 506 L7e8,090 205,216 191,572 
IKON 6 b’a oe sive eee k be siete 5 a. 6 585 1,527 ss, 401 
CANADA “occccccce 451 ,626 859,915 1,492,106 1,663,855 1,825,988 
Commercial Vehicles 
Entering by Ports in = ae 
Maritime Provinces ....... 52,412 36,184 65,294 62,295 61,791 
LED OG ste pin io ole eiemebelc aici > stake 17,349 18,584 21,65) 25,539 27,403 
AOTLG ELISA 1.2 <9. eikeves eLeveaeststoe pia) amas 75,458 78,159 81, 441 87,982 87, 288 
MENICODE sis 5 wie aleve seine ae 1,658 1,830 1,736 $,278 5,191 
Baskatchewan ..cssscsscces 3,957 4,221 3, 907 3,745 5,146 
Pe SIG oe saa ee he ene cere ; 1, 906 1,808 3,257 4,401 2,746 
Brivish Columbis, Wie. «<5 en 3,697 5,298 5,836 aye ayo) 7,989 
Yukon @ooesegcgceeeoeegeecseeaeeoeeeade 1 9 54. R4 316 
CANADA, Siew so ens 154, 398 166,073 183,136 195,732 195,870 


(1) The expressions "Non-Permit Class" and "Traveller's Vehicle Permits" are 


defined on page 7, 
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Table 12, = Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other mobiles and Other Vehicles Entering 
Canada, by Month of of Entry, 1944-1948 1944-1948 


Month 1944 _ 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Non=-Permit Class = Local Jraffic (2) 


Beery ar yest «os sk oe 114,104 102,149 162,652 189,790 225,540 
ai ae a 96 , 466 102,384 157,998 167,863 224,075 
VAR Sear glie ae Sg! 107,644 156, 313 213,741 210, 224 258, 309 
Gah Se Ea le 133,223 199,681 241 ,622 241,501 310,508 
DETER ne cess See 175,290 256 ,493 295, 963 330, 240 423,911 
TOME OR dso scar 8 ys 208, 946 297,595 394, 558 431 , 926 479,661 
TN om Ree See 289,519 391,913 524,577 590,979 666 , 898 
OTE S AAS 254,528 386, 608 492,504 643,812 641,671 
September .occesccees 196,604 344,843 376,832 425, 942 502, 099 
OGEON ST Mi ee vavs-e-s rere 165,712 271,092 325,014 368, 243 368, 271 
HOVEIDOT Wo aipieiec.os o:2 o:0 144, 288 193,760 270, 330 292,881 299,995 
DOCENUGD. oe scscccnses 135,378 189,506 240,167 250,199 286 , 483 
ig ae a eer 2,021,702 2,892,337 3,695,958 4,143,600 4,687,421 


(1) 


Traveller’s Vehicle Permits 


eA TY sess n+ soy oh « 13,037 10,556 26, 780 24, 306 28 , 243 
PeUruarys.. ss cigs oo 10,575 12,889 29,847 25, 083 33,329 
MACCUOR wee ee ras 12,520 22,341 47,492 34,247 46 , 087 
di ie ae ee 19,477 32,102 64,550 58, 241 69,907 
BME Se cle s'hy' ace «6 32,492 46,999 105,499 114,875 134,440 
Ma tise 4 5 coe Sas ores 43,309 79,183 183, 362 203, 916 191,954 
OTE a oe artes hehe 88,696 151,007 300,635 362,638 407 , 884 
DLR Bienen aetes- are 84,771 187,215 332,407 409, 433 408 , 026 
September .....c.ee0e 61,648 145, 968 181 ,734 198,865 253,564 
Decabelur st. ssa. c. — 3S, 036 84,933 111,696 126 ,180 128,121 
Movemver? ci. ssteeses 27,994 53,330 68,497 68, 284 74,967 
December... 5.5 «+s : 19,071 33,442 39,607 37, 785 47,466 
TOPAL~ 451,626 859,915 1,492,106 1,663,853 1,623,988 


Commercial Vehicles 


LUE Varegitah e's 'o.lays isn sie : LO. ky 11,228 11,815 13,288 13,309 
PB OORAEIY «9 0 4 15s rats ela Lee S sy yolee! 11,984 AM siols 12,199 
Dern cycle baie 'atuate 09 Dover c To ueo7 14,938 14,049 14,681 
DEP IIM ore sort ste atheist 4 11,881 pteien 15,296 16,608 16,299 
Bee es stake os: 5+. sane se rms 12,999 14,646 18,794 16 ,827 15), 911. 
DAM ts a a0 455 > cu er 5 8 14,084 15, 948 17, Ol 17,477 17,627 
JULY serrererrsvesces 13,913 16,106 £55422 17,816 16,643 
RTBU SUeM ch oo 6p 9 08h 0s 15, 088 15,864 16, 947 17,204 18, 224 
BAVCOMDEL « ox« +04 0% 909 12,798 14,33) 15,558 17,000 18,453 
oP D OTE: 5 as sss a sak 12.872 15,623 16,200 17,928 18,356 
November 42 thu (454.4 12,690 12,973 14,823 16,681 177251 
DO SOMDOT yes as a's out Le Li 12,522 14,049. 15,416 16,917 
POLL rss <4 da as 154,398 166,073 183,136 193,799 195,870 


eer eS he as cay as eR aria eee) as ce cet ea enn meine even ee eee 


(1) ‘he Expressions "Non-Permit-Class" and "Traveller's Vehicle Permits" are 
defined on page 47, 

x Includes a small number of motorcycles, bicycles and taxis, which amounted to 
5,764 in 1948 and 5,135 in 1947, 


rs Rss 


Table 13, = Number of Foreign Iravellers entering Canada from the United States, by 
Province of Entry 1944-1948 


(a) Raia‘? 

Province of Entry 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Waritime Provincesé....... 48 , 974 44,427 40, OO1 28,897 25, 702 
Quebec ....... i's oh 2a se 231,430 229,153 239,263 244,961 223,040 
Ontario is.s4 chee bees » 876,790 424,800 307, 725 280, 905 257, 093 
Maniboba: .s.<scha eeee es 41,656 28, 335 25,861 24, 488 22,543 
Saskatchewan oovceecocccs 11,884 7,558 15,478 17,5535 17,464 
ALDSTUS io. ses SGis slohaly cae 6 3,963 788 603 1,229 1,288 
British ooiunnia oe ccc eec 67,864 60,987 56,616 49,519 44,077 

CAMADA .......0- 782,561 795,846 685,547 647,543 589,207 

(B) Boat 

Nova Scotia ...o.0cace. a 328 ae 1,540 17,806 15,034 
New Brunswick cecccesscce Peel, 7,718 8, 084 6, 394 8,058 
Rusbet. Wis Sanat ee ee 5,669 3,261 3,183 5,122 1,670 
OW ATT.O.> a6 eee. stewele Shote'e ee ee 95,772 134,676 129, 068 162,425 I tae 
Manitoba 9°7G¢2%® 0009990000080 ere —. a a —_ 
Saskatchewan eoeve00c eo HO @ Ld = = = = 
Alberta @o0oo eo ©0008 0008 @ Ga —_ = be! — 
British Columbia ........ 173,325 176,949 197,433 142,161 132,388 
Yukon eeo0eo 909097 De FHK0F7F70080006 PAL 40 53 8 V2 

CAMADA oS ese 5 aes 280, 326 323,786 359,561 335,914 334,950 

(C) Bus ve 

Maritime Provinces .... 9, 350 11,774 13, 056 9, 508- 9,724 
Quebec...) ee ites aires 11.679 14,968 25,357 32,855 36,663 
Gut atic, ener sai cig se 151,297 196 ,616 308,813 352,538 383,638 
ManitObaas ieee kee 2,833 4,253 5,189 5,843 6 , 500 
Saskatchewan <cscesecese oe 148 135 147 280 2038 
Alberta eooaoe oe o9 0970098 FO DO 2,254 A797 2,164 2,545 5,422 
British Columbia ......0. 23,536 31,740 49,760 38,698 37,355 
Yukon ooecrer00oe 0080 eee oo — = = — La 

CEI DA 020. a ‘ ROR Eel 261 ,663 404, 486 442,067 473,505 


intransit traffic, 


1) After deducting intransi# passengers across Southern Ontario. 
(2) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities but including 
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Table 15, - Number of Foreign Travellers entering Canada from the United States, by 
Province ef Entry 19441948 =< Concl'd. 
(D) Airplane 


x Yukon totals are practically all intransit to and from Alaska, 


Province of iEntry 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Maritime Provinces ....... 6 3,962 4,022 5, 749 7, 309 7,105 
BUCUSE eke cece es weiereeces 14,014 28,717 40,637 29,744 28, 202 
MCRL Oe. sc ns dele dicie ose 6,766 9,631 29,049 32,414 Heo Pa A Ad 
BLOUSE. 6 so 60s at 6 tise eos 1,545 2,545 3,995 4,513 4,929 
BESkaLCHEWAN 24. o/s. ole's soe 4 12 72 102 304 
PE OLUE selec coco Ueldieteleces 2,040 Za Od: 2,852 7,144 11,610 
roared GOLUMD 1a ayis)a pies 6s 7,059 12,304 16,513 22,522 25,006 
COOL ames ce acs signs sldic ees 7 goo? 8,140 11,297 9,292 4,601 
Or? TN! OU Aer 42,747 67,322 110,164 113,040 115,584 


Table 14. - Number of Foreign lravellers entering Canada from the United States, by 
Month of Entry 1944-1948 


(A) Rail (Including Intransit Traffic) 


Month 1944 
BANGULY | siic.ca's gis ssi 4 s\e 976 148,454 
BOUTUATY Svcs cesescccsece : 136,605 
Bee nclsiaaidiy 4is'ss 9 6 8c a ks 08 145,490 
Pe era ee sis 6c ip sik iets ws ein oo 148,818 
enon Ae i ee 147,862 
See eis gens cin yes 9.6. 0.9.9 > 2 0 180,155 
[ONG lSicg SORT RE ia 2 Sra ara 228,679 
MARE CU es een e es SEE See bs 225,091 
opr OMUGT sss. vice ye s0 as 192,767 
MOGUODED! Soc c ees e estes ae ene 168, 057 
POVCUUCT: gece aes es Sees eae 149,803 
POCEMNOCT Mesias «sere wit 6c 33 168,800 
Poe eer ine to ss eee, O40, 061 
Month 
JEIEU AY « oregon Aldo PCD 8,415 
MG SCURVY Ws aisle es se 0,0 5 Seed 8, 058 
MCCOMB elses anise 6 6 6 6 she 9,903 
DADE LES haste 6 sesh eee vielen «oie 13,406 
RSM e ee ial diel oss: dcek ines ¢ 60 4/8 14,271 
DUNS  siskarelete obo opie Bererarels oimle 30,633 
ALL Vilista es «9 e n'a 6 se eitisisie ove wis 62,725 
PLR SG ec se « 5° «lols ecetete 6 9 «oe 69,586 
EOD VOMD OT 4 sess ares a's ge a ees 29, 086 
DCO OUOLM wisie's'e eiacisiee e's 0 6 0/6 14,7243 
ew MUG (a. , ste su ate witless oooh 
BGCOMUGL 455.5% c.sins ss ced oe 9,549 
FINCNTY BY Stuer ier ey le PS ay. 280.326 


1945 


143,179 
128,076 
135,606 
138,198 
151,722 
196, 227 
238,153 
208 , 004 
156,223 
154, 840 
148, 907 


166,533 
1,965, 068 


(B) Boat 


6,686 
6,457 
7, 339 
9,908 
13,418 
35,355 
85, 981 
95,912 
34, 824 
12,548 
7,438 
7,920 


323,786 


1946 


137,635 
114,027 
119,918 
120,892 
105,442 
154,231 
195, 061 
201,720 
145,981 
114,912 
107, 051 
133,550 


1,650,420 


5,405 
5,765 
6,149 
7,193 
13,083 
34,466 
93, 281 
104, 496 
47,211 
11,152 
5,841 
5,319 


539, S6L 


1947 


111,361 
102,914 

91,862 

99,691 
108,274 
156,852 
173,104 
181, 083 
136,283 
102,856 

94,345 
120,859 


1,479, 484 


2,300 
2,828 
3,792 
5,278 
12,056 
37,156 
101,935 
118, 281 
35,996 
8,270 
3,409 
2,613 


333,914 


1948 


105, 026 
95,299 
87,856 
92,044 
92,227 

125,299 

171,478 

148,687 

114, 091 
93, 810 
86, 541 
98, 249 


1,310,607 


2,248 
2,374 
2,978 
3,545 

16,137 
39,261 
98 , 586 

111,995 

43,679 
7,368 
3,886 
2,895 


304,950 


= oe = 
‘able 14, ~ Number of Foreign Travellers, entering Canada from the United States, 


(Cc) Bus (1) and (2) 

Month 1944 eg4o 1946 1947 1948 
JANUaLTY coccccececsecccvo 6,589 7,753 11,351 13,005 14,111 
FEDTuary cecccscccccssses 6,487 8,508 12,583 Lis o7S 14,222 
MELON s 9 s,0/0 c's e's aie =/s,0 piss =e 7,943 9,892 14,259 DOL? 14,454 
ADDL 's,0.6 os Wes, coe Ss 8 acy 8.775 11,065 16,3527 19,504 L7 , 035 
MAY scccccne re szuaes Shee 14,152 15,218 27,791 28,726 33,719 
DRUG no gre--ouitt edn. <iaeten Savkorsnmianeis ‘ 22,782 25,016 41,215 48,710 51,105 
DILL Fea riete wo op eile vie mes 4) ,143 53,855 85, 302 98, 342 105, 381 
AUQUBE secswecsesveeces ae 38, 981 56,740 88, 394 104, 362 106 , 398 
September oivcesevcserve oe 20,637 28,696 41,721 44,491 57,492 
OOUODED «ois ints aepeusteivee eis 12,765 19,948 Se pe, 27,826 26,851 
November S.u5 oct ce csv rces 10,481 12,950 19,9565 16,973 19,638 
DECOMbEY sicescseeccecesic 10,042 12,059 16,259 16,838 19,039 

TOTAL tics aieisiais eles eR OO ae 261,663 404, 486 442,067 479,505 


D) Airplane 


JANUALY » 6 sve bes ee 40 ssigie 2,413 2,809 See 4,462 4,690 
February coccscocesececoe 2,266 3,124 6,147 5,095 5,296 
MATCH weccccsscecssas Deis e 2,410 5, 984 6,323 6,595 6,172 
De) op WE ry Pure ick Ee 2,838 3,990 6,673 PERS 7,501 
BSY  wactesweceee suse te 0s 5, 287 4,588 8,692 10,477 9,851 
JUNC Gee sccg cn tew seiencess 5,899 6, 323 10,523 11, 906 Loe 
JULY wie cveesvodwecagens 4,947 8,079 13,622 14,815 14,494 
AUZUBL si oceew vcr sesevees 5,967 8,885 15,874 16,638 15,539 
September cocccccercecccee 4,647 telor 12, 363 12,803 13,844 
Oetober sss s ss sae ese ewes 35,701 6,271 9,634 10,067 10,145 
NOVOMDET sovccccescssrece 5,178 5,202 7,610 6,407 7,491 
DECOMDED “sie sic ec cee cwcesss 3,194 7,036 7,152 6,059 7,382 

DOU ALgis ies s sega 42,747 67,322 110,164 113,040 115,584 


Sa 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities, 


(2) Ineludes a small percentage of intransit passengers across southern Ontario. 
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Table 15. - Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States by Provinces of Re-Entry into Canada, 1944-1948 


Returning by Ports in: 


poe Ge 


Quebec 

Ontario 
Pear ei ee eee fy 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


eos oases ose oe ee eoe6 oes 


oes eo eee we oe te ee 


ose © ee oe oe ee 
eo 7 eee ee ow ew ee ee ow Dd 


Pee seas 


Yukon 


ea roe eer aes eee ad 


Returning by Ports in: 


Maritime Provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 
ROO WAM aie) no ahe ee 0) ee 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


er7>ec ere oe soe we Ho ee BO 


ceeesenense ere oee 


oo ete eo 8 Be 
e@eraraeoces soe eae eo ow 
soo e 2 Do 


Yukon 


see eos oereoweoeeor oe 


Returning by Ports in: 


Maritime Provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 
MOD TO Oar rane ex woos 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


sea oe fo 
eeese eo eo 8B Oh ee Heo BO 


en ee oe te eo ee owe HMO 


Yukon. 


eevee e0e toe os eve e oe 


ees os Be Bo oe ew © 


e@ © 09 8 ee 


1944 1945 ___ 1946 1947 
Length of Stay - 24 hours or less 
2638, 666 259, 202 499,048 575, 926 
108 , 526 141, 947 198 ,296 241,669 
303,881 382, 543 552, 813 601, 807 
20, 902 OO, (aL 45,771 54,493 
25, 203 32, 606 SO, Ole 36, 231 
11,053 10, 008 17, 208 19,226 
46,111 99,955 202, 486 271,816 
772,442 2071, 002 1,550,694 1,901,166 
Length of Stay - Over 24 hours 
i ap OP) 3,090 6, 140 10, 243 
12, 48 21, 909 37,641 bao 74 
19, 574 28,195 66,272 71,999 
1,246 3,200 Ti OL eves 
1,523 2,826 toe Ck 9,782 
Bila ae 3, O18 8, 503 
Tath eyats) 18 , 910 34, 741 39, 555 
47,933 79,954 et oo a 209, 788 
Commercial Vehicles 

40, 683 Sir Up Si vss Bas DOS 
28,664 22,139 26, 552 28, 026 
35, 418 34, 507 35,908 56,273 
MOL o2976 4, 206 Pawo? 
2,aL0 d,eol 5,497 7,005 
5yreo 5002 6,402 6,994 
10,627 le, 442 13, 890 15, 942 
= ea eS 4 
130, 344 133, 002 149,670 181,452 


nr a ae ene 


1948 


567, 569 
235, 403 
591,232 
47,818 
29,000 
21, 319 
249, 254 
1 


1,741, 596 


200,315 


177,824 


@ 40 = 


Table 16, = Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 


United States, by Month of Ke-Entry into Canada, 1944-1948 


Month 1944 


Length of Sta 


JANUETY ceoscesccevccces 48 , 935 
February cccecceoecccce 4) ,843 
March .osccaces Siartts ose, 50,8352 
APITL 4, 050% cee setine ys s 58, 863 
MAY ccccescosciecscccvce 61, 334 
JUNC soccccccesvsevcess 64, 305 
DULY Ms os a'c e sumer ertya = wees 85 ,147 
ABUSE 5.5 Sh elses cs ees 85,205 
September ..ccocccesoses Cito 
DCCODGY “50a + eee 6 sen e 74,598 
NOVeCMDGE J..5.s060 es ss 65,758 
December. Wome wees ce 58,143 

LOLAL, ciee sje wre sees 772,542 


Length of Stay = Over 24 hours 


JANUALY vase cncan ace sas 1,646 
MSOPUATY «sche eee sees ° 1,294 
MSTCh 2.ssee yo ee * sees IEA Sto hs) 
TEL esc satwitsl ey a ose . 2,019 
MAY? sevcccssseusesesece 2,178 
VUNG! 6 sien cies Saale sees 3,272 
MY dias x oie ate teeta es ciely asc e 8,268 
ULUEE -. is clemtic «tetejes 4 60s : SP OLL 
Pe DU CMUST: cca cals sis o a piel as oot 
OE CINE Ti sropageceeelocaetehaas eae . 3,069 
November ".\.Gaws seb sas 5,153 
December (cca. 4s ec 2,LOL 

fH Od WEST en Lee, eRe 47,933 
AMUATY eatematetat ators etree else 9,473 
WODLCUALTY a ¢ sisi a aa ° 10,098 
MEICl 4 yc n.e wns aie his a's oe iia eee aS Ls 
BEE AL “as sk ore et ataraiereta bare 8,437 
MAY, aa wise ehh a Sines el aiee 10, 541 
BD ULL© gm) bom (arate ui ahete ie peel siete LoL? 
IY: Wiaia wigieeein ahi traee rales’ ki ole 
PVAISO ssi ye ee ot yee aiale w1",D07 
September: feecc sts ane saps 12,205 
OGUODIGr 9a wee kite vee ote 12,226 
November 4 o<o.. Eee ao 11,556 
DECOMDET To i aie ccwics ee os 9,279 

ROLALY «store a/« deine 130, 344 


1945 


1946 


= 24 hours or less 


44,184 
39,569 
62,954 
67, 080 
85,282 
92,216 

118,667 

131,529 

124,660 

113,714 
96 ,663 
95, 284 


1,071,802 


1,560 
1,307 
1,947 
2,935 
2,978 
4,706 

12, 288 

13,435 

13,795 

12,180 
8,068 
4,755 


79,954 


OP et 


8,630 
9,381 
10, 967 
8, 566 
11,160 
12,126 
12,629 
13,508 
12,130 
12, 904 
10,453 


10,548 


133, 002 


78, 383 

72, 338 
101,534 
109, 738 
146 , 250 
149,138 
170,774 
175,613 
154, 289 
146, 566 
128,540 
17 SSL 


1,550,694 


4,098 
3,684 
6,375 

10,315 

15,251 

15,959 

26,697 

28,652 

21,478 

17,512 

10,399 
6,777 


167,197 


a 


Commercial Vehicles 


10,865 
11,392 
13,195 
10,678 
12,570 
13,069 
14,067 
13,892 
13,239 
12,718 
12,398 
11,587 


149,670 


1947 


96 , 935 

93,195 
121,419 
139,094 
165,239 
174,863 
212,141 
219,559 
174,749 
176,099 
136,791 

91,084 


1,801,168 


5,154 
5,485 
8,148 
14,322 
15,287 
18,528 
35, 336 
40, 009 
26 , 294 
24,228 
11,791 
5,211 


209,788 


12,839 
15,325 
15,771 
13,201 

“15,348 
15,684 
16,636 
17,303 
16,490 
17,297 
13,769 
11,789 


181,452 


1948 


83,263 
82,722 
108,764 
120,027 
153,570 
160,091 
194, 261 
203,857 
177,600 
173,654 
148, 253 
135,534 


1,741,596 


4,576 
3,962 
7,768 
9,496 

14,810 

16,493 

34,110 

39,877 

26,552 

21,971 

12,497 
8,203 


200, 315 


11,793 
11,743 
13,149 
12,535 
15,307 
16,034 
17,150 
17,765 
16, 383 
16,125 
15,659 
14,181. 


pe meemieatt Beier es eeael Beet ee 


177,824 


sy. 6 Le 


Table 17, - Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by Province of 
Re-entry into Cenada 1944-1948 


(A) Rail 
Province of Re-entry 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

NeW OTUNSWick ....6scee% 25,614 27,080 24,991 22,651 19,8135 
MaDe, inks s cee eres ©2695 884 175,201 187,393 203,691 165,160 
RCL ORs G55 5s ee oes es . 292,251 3509, 684 319,354 282,413 254,187 
Bia COUR Mas 5 5 wes + 9 cic e vs . 20,884 25,289 24,071 25,950 21,020 
Saskatchewan ......-...- 6, 936 7,429 8,152 8,949 7,880 
MINOTUG! we ccc ee cerncvnee 655 589 616 1,002 879 
Bravisn Columbia ..3.... o1,149 58 , 563 40,146 41,021 28,434 

Yukon oveese02 Coeernede2 07800 = = ~= = = 
CANADA .o.e. 545, 313 581,635 604,723 585,677 477 373 

(B) Boat 

Maritime Provinces .... 20,603 20,717 22,708 28, 376 32,469 
Dab eceee Mie eo ins oan's « 23 4,700 1,880 4,481 4,418 
Ontario eeo727e0RF07E HEP C00 27,973 59,278 54,329 4) ,861 40, 903 

Manitoba ©oCGCHFHOHHOFO OC BeEOD =o = -_ = = 

Sa skat chewan eoeeeoec ere oes — = = = r—) 

Alberta e@coeeevevscsovose0 0646080 = a = ie! = 
British Columbia ....... 17,524 27,562 41,848 26,140 20, 462 
Yukon e@oeeceore Geooveov0070 600 Ne) 26 26 4 ce) 14 
POr.L CANADA 2... 66,209 97, 283 100,835 100,861 98, 266 

(C) Bus (1) 

New Brunswick ....c.ee- 5,113 8,347 12,271 11,225 9, 331 
Puen Ct. es hes fees 11,396 16, 305 31,635 37,591 39,208 
SEOs 5 adele igie's it's Ss 6.6 152,915 229,915 317,419 353,504 294,790 
WET COUE” . acc sibeuse os 4,539 9,609 14,268 15,433 18,806 
Saskatchewan ....e-ceeee 556 5354 618 828 707 
miperta’s+s.....-2 ae 2,297 2,319 2,779 2,982 3,126 
Drats1sn COLUMDIS “..s6. . «< 22,829 355, 041 63,3596 81,853 77,071 

Yukon ®eeorer¢roe7e0 00048000 ae cI ; — _ in 
. CANADA ..... 199,645 302, 070 442 , 386 503,416 443, 039 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities, 
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Table 17, = Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Province of Re-entry into Canada 1944-1948 - Concl'd, 


(D) Airplane 


Province of Re-entry 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
INGOVEOCOUL AN e sie ciclereeieleiciene = = 102 195 Wey 
New Brunswick ...scwescee 1,093 OTD 1,594 2,487 2,586 
GUGHCCie.sdas sce ae ats auelere 10,271 165899 el ,486 17,5835 17,544 
ONL G Tawinie « «'s-0 cal aaentals 95205 11,504 27,853 27,174 33,874 
MANLUODEWN ure om ce pipes Mis 689 1,359 2,879 2,924 2,738 
Saskatchewan .......e. etetcis - = (aS 19 66 
POLS TUES op.6 ce eis ee tete Wis a 0. eie 1,065 1,251 1,744 Pee g0 1,255 
Brit TeNSCOUUMDLG “Sere. les oe 1,836 3,397 D000 La, 992 12,582 
ARICOML s guale Sis's se ae © eho aerate : 260 124 360 365 312 

CANADA’... bnaieeleteane tots 24,419 35,589 63,608 65,029 70,884 


x Includes a small percentage from Overseas via U.S. 


re te arn ae en a a nt 


by Month of Re-entry into Canada 1944-1948 


(A) Rail (Gross Entries) 


Month 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
JONUATY sooscescvescevses 40,715 51,361 97,290 47,633 39,227 
PEDLUSTY coi sce sous S eise 31,144 35,667 D7 , 294 38,763 30,3559 
MATCH cocececevcssccvccse 54,493 40,533 44,302 43,792 39,491 
WOOL ALT 5 suse sie 'e's eo sle'e aoe 0 oe 39,446 45 , 254 47,640 52,618 33, 960 
MAY ces cccevveccscagevaee 35,636 40 539 36,202 44,528 357, 946 
JUNC cecsessces cecocecene 39,424 43,758 43,399 45,3520 53, 856 
EWU elas aces oo ete ale ee a 59,815 64, 346 60,858 635,607 49,863 
PUCUSU Sosece ses ces se oo es 69,631 61,305 69,009 69,538 54, 945 
DHOpLeMber seascescesacasis 53, 003 51,243 54,775 52,601 44, 284 
OCUObEL ..escecsecvecgacee ol , 392 46,468 50,106 51 , 009 42,721 
NOVOMDED’ 5 cosas secese cits 42,433 39, 531 39,290 37,522 32,1735 
December .scescescccecene 90,181 61,830 44,558 38, 746 38,548 

Total esa sewarcenee Deon __ 981,635 _ 604,723 985,677 477,373 

{B) Rail (Net Entries) 
JENUGTY! Jecconeccvesseves 39,665 50,313 56, 208 46,829 38, 516 
PODCUALY tec <0 os elepwle as 30,042 34,833 96,297 38 , 284 29,841 
MBTCN ci neececees «oe seen s 35, 358 39,474 43,130 43,194 38,635 
Webs hh es ns aie en 74 ees sicie 58,150 44,165 46,416 51,633 33,160 
IE Maines ees 5 + cov eesesecce 32,304 39,530 35,263 43,705 37,159 
WMO Meare lets s = vis + totes cvees 38,055 42,644 42,466 44,420 33,091 
LY Maisie ais, win »'9(a\6/ aint larvie view 58 , 256 62,846 59,753 62,742 48,975 
BULBS wc ccee so aaee, cusses) LORS EaL 59,855 67,998 68, 496 53,949 
September .eccosceccccecs ol , 905 49,987 53,920 Die tre 43,405 
MUTE) Ob PRR PRA Cah aise 49,925 45,118 49,128 50,146 41,931 
PEVOMUGT f valoc «5 eee este oir 41 ,142 38 , 068 38, 411 26,631 31, 486 
DeCOmDOL. sy 5s). «a5 4 aeiiwcats 48 ,825 60,525 43,609 37 , 802 37,747 
nn er a mr ern eo 


LOCAL Vs scuis cen amas eioe On Joe 567 , 358 592,599 575,657 467,895 
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Table 18. - Number of Canadians heturning from the United States by Month of ke-entry 
into Canade 1944-1948 - Conel'd. 


(C ) Boat 


ee eee ee eee 46 1 ee 
RUINS CPI SS, AS. Poitiers 2,042 2,839 3,690 2,075 2,954 
PRA LYS c's ss, dteeals « 1,879 2,927 3,045 2,240 2,744 
EY: BSR ee ee 1,661 2,931 2,993 2,547 2.772 
ee ages aicis AT Sg 2,216 3,761 3,394 3,052 2,587 
PNT ies «alc onic, Aeiatets ose 2,830 4,037 5,739 4,307 4,360 
it. . Ree 6,410 8,449 10,028 10, 947 9,179 
ee SatiaN, codes... 15,443 21,915 22,562 19,593 22,327 
Meee ORs sh asasc, bce! 153526 24,558 21,790 29,685 25,891 
BEAU CL ae cee-c.sveloins o's, ossieis 9,279 13, 300 15, 440 14,674 14,383 
URS ae Re ee 4,084 5,669 4,877 4,663 4,425 
BE eU ATER es sien oo 55 yh + 26 3,035 3,697 3,752 3,258 3,216 
BSCOMVOD oon s.c.c cde aie cases 4,014 3,200 3,525 3,620 3,428 
CLAM rod, See i BG, 209 97 283 100,835 100,861 98, 266 


(D) Bus (1) 


BeBe Pee caeces | 10,890 15,272 23,847 26,133 23,317 
eae Iota geile: sings a0 9,821 12,695 22,519 24,490 21,979 
SEL een ee re he 12.134 15,443 28,178 31 , 286 26,937 
Bee. ct, ote 6 Le Me L855 16,775 29,412 34,474 26,701 
2) A eee A a) eae 18,169 33,309 39,607 36,052 
HUGE sutela cide « aca ee Rives 14,641 23,520 37,185 48,578 40, 931 
DOL UMUR OAL LL ado ayeislele « 27,058 41,218 57,078 68,477 57,405 
PO RUGUMINEEIS « dite‘ele Tis ivwraters 30,315 47 674 68,094 77,156 69,423 
September ........ ses ie 20,819 37,856 48, 381 51 , 246 51,990 
DGt OO 4, 45.04. cares ath 18,527 28 , 223 36,373 47,134 38,777 
Rey embeteg(s'..cis's <véjxievei sheen ZL 605 21,951 30,285 32,926 25,931 
Dacemberns seu. os Sass sevteere s, «45820 23,274 27,725 21,909 23,596 

POLALM oreo. eee ho P9964 302, 070 AAZ. 325 503, 416 443, 039 


{E) Airplane 


MOY tla cn “aves y 5s oo die aps, 9 1,463 2,208 4,721 3,803 3,791 
re Cy ad 5 0.6 Ae wand pista, 4 585 1,988 3,659 4,052 3,708 
BP Bgl Sees Av ok a eae < 1. Bol 2,529 4,740 5, 684 5,454 
REL | Ss sul siss tine Ae 1,845 2,898 5,426 6, 861 6,051 
REE eee oe ax Ba | bao x 2,118 2,679 5, 329 5, 904 6,472 
PCa ate Vatarirai ls no, Seda bye «td. 2,034 2,893 4,821 5,237 6,741 
et So (Al's wi wish Fe tats Beales Ly Gh. 2,640 5,157 5,412 7,203 
August .....0. + Tes Sele Be 2,095 2,797 6,533 6,369 6,304 
Mee ptonbetien. *...etanen ces 2,437 3,474 Ryblé 6, 587 7, 356 
BSL ONGrs cs ois. eOs,s Wat, #0 5, Ok1 4,048 6,597 6,741 7,415 
ROVeRDST ine i .5 fede sty ee 2,348 3, 928 5,252 4,639 rey 
DECENDOT eirwiw swe ee ea 2,053 3,507 A,AT9 1) 95,690 5,032 
OPAL soci eee oe 24,419 35,589 63,608 65,029 70,384 


a a A 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities, 
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Overnight Accomodation in Canada, 1948, 


Some light is thrown on Canada's of the year 1948, The number of 
capacity to provide overnight accomoda- American travellers requiring 
tion for transients by an investigation overnight accomodation varied from a 
into the average number of travellers minimum of 52,000 for an average night 
from the United States who remained in February to a maximum of 254,000 for 
overnight in Canada at various seasons an average night in August. 


TABLE 19, = NUMBER OF TRAVELLERS FROM THE UNITED STATES REMAINING OVERNIGHT IN 
~ GANADA ON AN AVERAGE NIGHT IN EACH MONTH, 1948, 


Month Number of Number of Total Number 
Automobile Travellers Other Travellers of Travellers 


(Thousands of Persons) 


January 21 14 bis) 
February 17, 15 32 
March 19 14 33 
April 26 15 4) 
May 44 20 64 
June 65 28 93 
July 169 56 225 
August 192 62 254 
September 149 47 196 
Oct ober 76 20 96 
November 45 17 62 
December 29 22 51 

It can be assumed that the Gan be assumed that they will follow much 
averages shown above are exceeded on the samé seasonal trend as that shown by 
most Saturdays and Sundays and sup- American travellers, As a result, hotels, 
porting data indicate that Labour Day tourist camps and other facilities are 
and Independence Day when it falls taxed to the utmost for two to three 
close to a week-end far outstrip the months and many operate below capacity 
daily averages. These figures are for the balance of the year, A capital 
not obtained by a count of persons investment large enough to take care of 
staying overnight but are estimated the summer peak in travel is either une 
from known data on number of entries employed or operated at an uneconomically 
per day by various types of travellers low level for nine months in the year, 
and the average length of their visits The concentration of travel in the summer 
in Canada, While they are believed to months has resulted in a large number of 
give a reasonably accurate picture of seasonal hotels which in 1941 (the most 
American demand for overnight recent year for which data are available) 
accomodation in Canada tmey should not had between one sixth and one seventh 
be accepted as exact duta, as many guest rooms as hotels which 

remain open the year round, Summer 

Table 19 illustrates the wide hotels are supplemented by tourist camps 
range between summer and winter require= and other facilities most of which 
ments for accommodation by travellers operate on @ seasonal basis. Complete 
from the United States, particularly by data on tourist camps are not available 
motorists. No information is available but in the Province of Ontario alone there 
regarding the requirements of Canadd#ans were at least 2,600 camps in operation 


travelling in their own country but it during the summer of 1947, 
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Description of Methods i 


I CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


A, Automobile Traffie 


Customs officials stationed at each 
port of entry between Canada and the 
United States file with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics a copy of Form # 60 
A for each Canadian automobile returning 
to Canada from the United otates, Form 
B60 Ais a shert questionnaire which 
requests the following information: 


(1) Number of persons in the auto. 
mobile, 

(2) Length of stay in the United 
States, 

(3) Amount spent in the United 
States by all persons in the 
automobile, 


An answer to question (3) is given 
voluntarily in nearly every case, and 
questions (1) and (2) are completed by 
the port officials, During periods of 
exceptionally heavy traffic at a few of 
the busier ports there are times when it 
is not possible to obtain answers to any 
of the questions, During such periods, 
however, a blank copy of the form stamped 
with the name of the port and the date of 
entry is filed for each returning auto- 
mobile, In recent years more than 90 per 
cent of Forms E 60 A have been complete 
in all respects, 


Forms E 60 A are used for two pure 
poses: (1) The number of forms filed per 
month indicates the number of Canadian 
cars returning from the United States, 
Those forms which include an answer to 
the first question regarding number of 
persons in the car furnish a sample from 
which the total number of persons in all 
cars can be calculated each month, 


Those forms which include an answer t@ the 


expenditure question furnish a sample 

of expenditurss per car from which the 
total expenditures of all cars can be 
calculated each month, Separate records 
are maintained of the numbers of cars 
remaining out of Canada for (a) one day, 
(bo) two days, and (c) three days and 
over, and appropriate sample expend- 
itures are applied to each group. 


B. Other Types of Traffic 


Immigration officials stationed at 
each port of entry between Canada and 
the United States make a count of all 
residents of Canada returning from the 
United States each month, classifying 
them according to the following means 
of travel used im returning to Teanada: 


Train 

Boat 

Airplane 

Through Bus 

Other (including automobile, 
commercial vehicle, local 
bus, pedéstrian etc.) 


Average expenditure per person for 
each of the first four of these types of 
traffic are obtained on a sample basis 
by the use of a questionnaire post card 
distributed by Immigration officials at 
the ports, The residual traffic men- 
tioned in the fifth classification 
above, after an appropriate deduction 
for automobiles, is given an estimated 
expenditure value based on observation 
of local characteristics at some of the 
more important ports where the amount 
of expenditures are of some signi- 
ficance, 


= Bee 


II UNITED SIATES TRAVEL IN CANADA 


INS Automobile iigeqaqane) 


Statistical procedure respecting 
United States residents entering Canada 
by automobile has been patterned upon 
Customs procedure, in accordance with 
the methods used by the Canadian Customs 
in permitting entry of such vehicles 
into Canada, 


All automobile traffic is clas-= 
sified in one or other of the following 
three groups: 


(lL) Non=permit local traffic. 

(2) Holders of traveller's re= 
hicle permits who do not come 
within the following special 
classes: 

(a) Summer residents 

(b) Commuters 

(c) Local permit—holders 
Permit-holders not coming 
within (a), (b), or (c) above 
comprise the "Tourist" class 
of permit—holders, 


Holders of traveller's ve- 
hicle permits who come within 
one or other of the. following 
special classes: 

(a) Summer residents 

(b) Commuters 

(c) Local permit-holders. 


The first of these groups, "Non= 
permit local traffic", consists of cars 
which are not required to apply for Cus- 
toms permits. They are restricted to 
travel within the jurisdiction of the . 
port of entry and may not remain within 
Canada more than 48 hours, Monthly 
records of volume and expenditures of 
this type of traffic are maintained by a 
procedure similar to that used in the 
case of Canadian automobiles visiting 
the United States and described above 
under IA, ‘The questionnaire which is 
used in this case, referred to as Form 


E 49, contains two questions only: 
(a) Number of persons in the 
automobile, 
(b) Amount spent in Canada by 
all persons in the autoe 
mobile, 


The American motoring public has 
responded generously to the use of this 
form and a satisfactory expenditure 
sample has been obtained, although the. 
percentage of completed forms is not as 
high as in the case of Form E 60 A. 


As the use of the Form E 49 is res- 
tricted to cars which remain in Canada 
less than 48 hours, the statistical pro- 
cedure is somewhat simpler than it is 
in the case of Form E 60 A where length 
of stay has to be taken into consider- 
ation, 


The second group of automobile 
travellers referred to above consists of 
tourists who are required to apply for a 
traveller's vehicle permit, They are 
tourists who wish to remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours, or to travel 
beyond the jurisdiction of the port of 
entry. Permits are issued for specific 
periods up to a maximum of one year and 
give a complete record of the visit 
consisting of the following items: 


) Dates of entry and exit. 
) Ports of entry and exit. 
) State of registration of 
the vehicle, 

Number of persons in the 
vehicle, 


In addition there is a voluntary 
expenditure questionnaire requesting 
the amount spent in Canada by all 
persons in the automobile, which is 
generally answered by more than 
three-quarters of the motorists to 
whom permits are issued, 


a, 
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The third group referred to above 
consists of permit-holders who are 
classed as summer residents, commuters 
or locals, ‘These are: (1) Americans 
who have summer residences in Canada, or 
(2) Persons dwelling in the United 
States and working in Canada, or (3) 
residents of border communities, other 
than summer residents or commuters, who 
make frequent visits of short duration 
to Canada, In order to facilitate 
border crossings by these persons, most 
of whom are known personally to the 
border officials, they are issued tra= 
veller's vehicle permits good for 
periods of six months or more, one copy 
of which they are allowed to retain in 
their possession until expiry date. 

When these special types of permits are 
finally surrendered the permit-—holders 
are requested to estimate their total 
expenditures in Canada for the whole 
period of validity of the permit. In 
order to have a complete record of all 
border erossings, however, a record is 
maintained (by the use of Form E 49) of 
all intermediate trips made by these 
special permit-holders, and, after the 
first one on which the permit is issued, 
the count of these crossings is included 
with non-permit local traffic, thus 
these special travellers are represented 
in the volume of travel figures of both 
the main groups of automobile trseffic, 


which are referred to in (1) and (3) 
above. 


Bo Other Types of Traffic 


(1) Train 

(2) Boat 

(3) Airplane 

(4) Through bus 

(5) Other (including automo- 


bile, commercial vehicle, 
local bus, pedestrian, 
etc.) 


The. volume of traffie for each of 
the classifications shown above is ob-= 
tained monthly by Canadian immigration 
officials stationed at the border, In 
the case of train and through bus 
traffic, adjustments are made to the 
total count of passengers on account of 
intransit ‘raffic moving across 
Southern Ontario, 


Iixpenditure estimates are obtained 
on a sample basis by the use of a ques- 
tionnaire post card distributed by 
United States border officials to the 
travellers on their return to the United 
States, These cards are addressed to 
the United tates Department of Commerce 
which calculates average expenditures 
and the data are made available to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


III OVERSEAS TRAVEL (INCLUDING TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND ) 


Data on volume of traffic are ob- 


tained from two sources: (1) The Canadian 


Immigration Service furnishes the number 
of Canadians returning and the number of 
non-residents entering through Canadian 
ocean ports divided into immigrants and 
non-immigrants, (2) The United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 


has kindly furnished the number of 
Canadians returning and the number of 
non-residents arriving at United States 
ocean ports with the intention of pro- 
ceeding overland to Canada, Average 
expenditure per person is obtained by 
means of questionnaires, 


- 47 = 


The following notes define briefly the classifications used in the tables: 


1. 


Bo 


"Commercial Vehicles" are trucks used for commercial purposes, 


Highway Traffic not classified as commercial vehicles consists cf automobiles, 
taxis, motorcyles and bicycles, 


Foreign Vehicles Inward 
(a) Non-Permit Class consists of local vehicles which are not required to make 
out formal Customs permits, They are restricted to travel within the 


jurisdiction of the port and may not remain in Canada more than 48 hours, 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross 
the border frequently on commuting permits, (See below). 


(b>) Traveller’s Vehicle Permits are issued to all non-commercial vehicles 
which o 
1. Travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry, or 
2. remain in Camada more than 48 hours, or 
3, leave the country by another port than the one by which they 
entered, 


These permits are usually valid for periods of 60 days or 6 months, 
but more than 50 per cent of all permits issued each year are used for visits 
of less than 48 hours, 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the 
holders to cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits, 
Repeat trips after the first, however, are included in the non-permit class, 
as mentioned above. 


Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by length-of stay 
depending upon whéther they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours, 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immi- 


gration officials across Canada, the United States Department of Commerce, and 
the United States Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


1949 


Travellers from other countries 
spent a total of $286 million in Canada 
in 1949 = two per cent more than the pre-e 
vious record established in 1948, ef 
this amount, $268 million originated in 
the United States and the greater part 
of the balance of $16 million came from 
the United Kingdom. Im both 1948 and 
1949 the annual gain in travel expend- 
itures by non-residents of Canada was 
Jess than the corresponding rise in the 
Canadian cost cf living index. The cost 
of laving index is not directly appli- 
cable to travel expenditures but it can 
be used to provide a general indication 
of changes in price levels as they affect 
the traveller. Travel expenditures 
edjusted for changes in price levels as 
reflected in the cost cf living index 
reached a peak in 1947 and declined 
slightly in each of the two following 
years. Although the number of longéer= 
term visitors to Canada has continued to 
rise moderately each year recently, there 
was a small decline in the number of 
shorteterm visitors from the United 
States in 1949 following the peak 
reached in 1948. 


During recent years expenditures 
of travellers from the United States 
and expenditures of travellers from 
overseas countries have followed 
divergent trends. In each case expende 
itures have risen year by year from 1946 
to 1949, but while the gain in overseas 
expenditures has been at a fairly con= 
stant rate the gain in United States ex= 
penditures has become progressively 
smaller. In 1949, in spite of currency 
restrictions imposed by many overseas 
ecuntries, expenditures of overseas tra-q- 
vellers were 39 per cent greater than in 
the year before. At $18 million they 
were the highest ever recorded, and ex= 
ceeded those of 1948 by $5 million, 
whereas expenditures by travellers from 
the United States increased by only $1 


milliens These figures reflect changing 
conditions in transportation facilities. 
Highway traffic between Cmada and the 
United States made a comparatively rapid 
recovery in the postwar years with the 
return of unrestricted sales of gascline 
and tires. The rehabilitation of ocean 
Shipping, however, was a lengthy opere= 
ation, and had it not been for the rapid 
growth of transatlantic sir service, 
overseas traffic would not have reo 
covered to the pesition which it holds 
to-deyo When travel receipts in 1949 
are compexed with those in the preowar 
year of 1937 it is seen that receipts 
from the United States have increased 
by 80 per cent whereas those from ovére 
seas countries have grown by only 6 per 
cent. Lack of shipping has been en im 
portant facter in the relatively slow 
recovery of overseas travel. It is 
probable that lack of shipping has also 
been a factor in the rapid development 
of travel from the United States = by 
directing to Canedea American travellers 
who could not secure accommodation to 
overseas countrié6so 


An increase of $6 million in ex- 
penditures of non-resident travellers 
in Cmada in 1949 was offset by a much 
larger gain of $57 million in expende 
itures of Canadian travellers in other 
countrisso Therefore net receipts 
dropped sharply below those of the year 
before. The drop in net receipts from 
all countries was 35 per cent and in 
these from the United States slone was 
32 per cent. In spite of this decline, 
however, the credit balance with the 
United States remained substantiale 
During the past twenty years net reo 
ceipts from lnited States traveliers 
have never been less than $50 million 
a year and have exceeded $100 million 
on three cccasions. During the twenty 
year period they have totalled more 
than $1.5 billiono 


Zo 


STATEMENT 1o = ANNUAL oS EIN ES OF NON-RESIDENT 


Expenditures by Residents of 


_ the United States 


Year 

ae a Annual Increase % Gain Over 
($ Million} Previous Year 

1946 53 33 

1947 26 12 

1948 26 11 

1949 1 OoF 


Expenditures by Residents of 
Overseas Countries* 


Annual Increase % Gain Over 


(§ Million) Previous Year 
3 100 
4 67 
3 30 
5 39 


* Including Newfoundland prior to March 31, 1949. 


Date for 1949 are subject to revisions 


The Field Covered by Statistics 


Expenditures referred to above are 
those made by all types of non-immigrant 
travellers resident in countries other 
than Canada. They include expenditures 
of persons travelling for holiday, vacac 
tion or health; of businesamen and of fic 
Cials, summer residents and commuters 3 


of persons travelling for education or to 


visit relatives. They also include exe 
penditures of people whose only purpose 
in entering Canada is to take the most 
direct route between two points in the 
United States. Visits contributing to 
these expenditures range from those 
lasting for an hour or less to others 
extending for many monthso The total 
number of visits in 1949 amounted to 
more than 24 million, but, as will be 
seen in Statement 6, short visits last- 
ing less than 468 hours far outnumber 
ljenger visits and are of much less im- 
portance than longer visits as a source 
of travel expenditureso 


When considered from the point of 
view of the financial significance of 
international travel, expenditures of 
all types of visitors are of equal im- 
portance. Irrespective of the duration 
of the visit or the purpose for which 
it is made, all travel expenditures 
yenk as invisible experts of the 
country in which the visit takes places 


Money spent by a non-resident businesse 
man in Montreal has the same effect on 
Canada’s international payments as 
money spent by a non-resident vacatione 
ist at Jasper Park. Being primarily 
concexned with the economic and fi- 
nancial aspects of travel the Bureau 
of Statistics does not attempt to 
classify expenditures according to the 
purpose cf the visit. Furthermore, an 
accurate breakdown of travel expende 
itures according to types of visitor 
could only be obtained by subjecting 
travellers to questioning regarding 
the purpose of their visits. Attempts 
have been made in the past to segre= 
gate expenditures of travellers on vae 
cation or holiday - ofter referred to 
as “tourists” = from expendivures of 
persons travelling for other purposes. 
Such distinctions were generally based 
upon the duration of the visite It 
was assumed that the purpose of the 
visit could be deduced from its durae 
tion and that every visitor who ree 
mained longer than a specified number 
of hours was by definition a tourist. 


Any attempt to delineate closely 
the field of the tourist trade introe 
duces problems of definition. In an 
attempt to secure uniformity in defini- 
tion of the term "tourist" a Committee 


= 30 


of Experts of the League of Nations in 
1936 decided that for statistical pure 
poses the expression "tourist" should 
be interpreted to mean “Any person 
travelling for a period of twenty-four 
hours or more in a cowmtry other than 
that in which he usually residese" 
According to this definition travellers 
in their own cowutry of residence and 
persons staying in a resort in the 
country where they reside are not 
tourists. The League went on to enue 
merate certain classes of travellers 
who were to be considered as tourists 
and others who were not, pointing out 
that the lists were not exhaustive. It 
laid down that the following classes 
were to be regarded as tourists:- 


lo Persons travelling for pleasure, 
for domestic reasons, for health, 
OtCo$ 

2o Persons travelling to meetings 
or in a representative capacity of 
any kind (scientific, administra- 
tive, diplomatic, religious, 
athletic, etco}); 

3e Visitors travelling for business 
purposes; 

4 Visitors arriving in the course 
of a sea cruise, even when they 
stay for less than twenty-four 
hours » 


The following were not to be ree 
garded as touristse= 


le Persons arriving, with or with- 
out a contract, to take up an 
occupation or engage in any buse- 
iness activity in the country; 

20 Other persons coming to establish 
a residence in the cowmtry; 

5e Students and young persons in 
boarding establishments or schools; 
4. Residents in a frontier sone and 
persons domiciled in one country and 
working in en adjoining country; 

5 Travellers passing through a 
country without stopping, seven if 
the journey takes more than twenty= 
four hours 


Certain features of the Laague’s 
definition of tourist are not applicable 


to travel between Canada and the United 
States. For example, according to the 
fourth item in the list of persons who 
are not to be regarded as tourists, any 
visitor from Detroit or Buffale would 
be debarred from being a tourist bee 
cause he is a resident of a frontier 
zones From another point of view the 
league's definition does not lend ite 
self te countries having federal cone 
stitutions. In Canada and the United 
States the expression "tourist" has 
different meanings depending upon 
whether it is used from a national or 
a sectional view point. According to 
the national use of the term it 

usually signifies a non-resident of 

the country, but provincial and state 
organizations customarily use it to 
include travellers from other prove 
inces or states, as well as from 

other countries. As a result of 

this last mentioned ambiguity, DoBeS. 
estimates of expenditures in Canada by 
travellers who do not reside in Canada 
have on occasion been compared with 
expenditures in some Amrican state by 
persons who do not reside in the statee 
From such comparisons the conclusion is 
drawn that the tourist trade brings to 
the whole of Canada little more than it 
brings to some American state. The cone 
clusion, of course, is not valid as it 
is drawn from a comparison of Canadian 
figures based on international t revel 
with Americen figures based on inter= 
national plus interstate travel. 


On account of the variety of ways 
in which the word "tourist" is used it 
is considered advisable to emphasize 
that De-BoS. data on travel are not reo 
stricted to tourists in the more 
limited sense but refer to all non= 
immigrant travellers who are residents 
of countries other than Canada. 


Because of the system of recording 
the volume of international travel and 
the carefully developed method of ese= 
timating expenditures which is des=- 
erided below it is possible to estimate 
international travel expenditures in 
Canada's case with comparative accuracy, 
whereas there are formidable obstacles 


to the satisfactory estimation of ine 
ternal expenditures on travel by 
residents within a country. In the 
latter case of internal travel thers is 
no ready means of measuring the volume 
of the traffic comparable to that existe 
ing in the records of movements across 
the frontiers. There is also no existe 
ing channel for sampling internal ex= 
penditures. But even if a satisfactory 
method of measuring the volume and ex-~ 
penditures of internal travel was availe 
able, there would still be the problem 
of analyzing this class of traffic 
according to purpose. Yet an addie-e 


tional analysis of this kind would be 
necessary if data on interna! travel 
were used for most purposes. It would 
obviously be exceedingly difficult to 
identify the variety of types of ex= 
penditure connected with internal 
travel as for the most part these are 
ean indistinguishable part of consumer 
expenditures in general. While there 
are, of course, statistics covering 
many aspects of internal travel ex- 
penditures these usually cover services 
rendered to persons travelling for a 
great variety of purposes. 


Method of Calculation of Non-Resident 
‘Travel Expenditures in Canada 


Estimates of travel expenditures 
in Canada are obtained by multiplying 
the volume of various types of traffic 
by average expenditure rates per person 
or per vehicle obtained by means of 
sample questionnaires. The figures on 
volume of traffic are based on a count 
made by Canadian customs and immigra= 
tion officers of all non-residents of 
Canada as they enter the country. The 
total number of border-crossings is 
very large, emowmting to more than 24 
million persons in 1949. If this 
traffic were uniform in character it 
would be a simple matter to obtain an 
average expenditure rate applicable to 
all persons by the use of a sample 
questionnaire. The rate thus obtained 
multiplied by the total number of 
borderocrossings would produse the 
required estimate of total travel exe 
penditures in Canada. Unfortunately 
& procedure of this kind is not 
practical as the traffic is far from 
uniform in character. It consists of 
& wide variety of types of travellers 
ranging from casual visitors who walk 
across the border and spend a dollar or 
legs in Canada to visitors from 
Australia or New Zealand whose average 
expenditure rates including cost of 
transportation paid to Canadian ocean 
carriers is well over a thousand 
dollarso Any uniform system of sample 
expenditures if applied to the 
hetsrogeneous mass of travellers 


represented in the 24 million border- 
crossings would be of little value. 
Estimates based on a sample are only 
reliable if the material sampled is 
reasonably homogenouso Hence the 
chief problem in evaluating inters- 
national travel expenditures is to 
sort out heavy spending categories 
from light spending categories and to 
obtain satisfactory data on volume of 
traffic and average expenditure rates 
for sach type of traveller. 


In attempting to solve this probe= 
blem we have not been able to specify 
the categoriss into which travellers 
are to be classified, but have had to 
adapt our sampling technique to class= 
ifications already in use by Canadian 
customs and immigration officials. In 
some respects the pre-existing breake- 
down of traffic coincides with a divis= 
ion between heavy spending and light 
spending groups but in others it does 
noto Wherever the classifications are 
not satisfactory we have had to make 
use of supplementary procedures to 
provide a suitable breakdown of traffic. 
Separate records of arrivals are main- 
tained by immigration officials accorde 
ing to the country of last residence of 
each traveller. This enables us to 
segregate overseas travellers most of 
whom stay for @ month or more from 
United States travellers whose visits 
are considerably shorter on averages 


STATEMENT 2+ - METHOD OF CALCULATION OF NON-RESIDENT TRAVEL EXPENDITURES 


N CANADA, 1 
Number of Rate per Expenditures (1) 
Mode of Travel Persons Person 


(Thousands) eee er ww ($ Million) 


Ae= Travellers from the United States 


le Train 
Intransit 630 nil = 
Other 551 95.82 5228 
Ze Boat 300 51.00 1503 
Se Bus 
Intransit 94 2000 0.2 
Other Goo T2024 2402 
4. Plane 
Intransit 7 2050 0.02 
Other 129 136.43 fees! 
Total of Items l-4 2,046 110.1 
ore Car 


Traveller's Vehicle Pennit: 
Summer Residents, 


‘comauterss etceo Sglil (2) 603 

Other 5,802 (3) 11964 

Non=permit or local 8,749 2ol3d 18.7 
17,662 144.9 

6. Other travellers 

(Pedestrians, local bus, etc.) 4,561 2696 1305 
Total — 24,269 26865 
Be= Travellers from Overseas Countries 37 1820 
Grand Total 24,306 286.5 


(1) Product of data in first two columns. 

(2) The 3,311,000 torder crossings were made by 54,243 individual summer residents, 
cormuters etc. The average expenditure rate per individual is $125.05. 

(3) Separate expenditure calculations are made for traffic remaining in Canada for 
(a} 24 hours or less, (b) 24-48 hours, and (c} more than 48 hourse The evereage 
rate for the three groups is $20.58 per persone 


Data on expenditures and rate per person are subject to revision. 


Turning first to travel from the 
United States, entries from that 
coutry are classified by immigration 
officials into qe or other of the 
following groups: 


Those arriving: 

(1) By train 

(2) By boat 

(3) By through bus 

(4) By plane 

(5) All others, including 
entries by automobile, 
commercial vehicle, local 
bus and pedestrians. 


The first of thess classifications - 
train travellers - is far froma 
homogenous group as more than half the 
total are intransit passengers on 
American railroads whose only purpose 

in entering Canada is to take the most 
direct route between Detroit and Buffaloo 
These intransits in 1949 numbered 630,000 
and their expenditures can be considered 
as negligible. Train passengers other 
than intransits in that year totalled 
591,000. According to sample expend- 
itures collected by the United States 
Department of Commerce and furnished to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics the 
average United States resident travele- 
ling in Canada by train (exclusive of in- 
trensits) stayed for 9 days and spent 
$95082 Multiplying the $95.82 by the 
total volume of 551,000 passengers we 
pbtain an estimated total expenditure of 
$5208 million for this type of traffic. 


The second classification used by 


OF TRAVELLERS FROM THE UNITED STATBS 
A ION, 1945 q Pa flo F, Ce ep ceed 


Canadian immigration officials = boat 
traffic = is exclusive of ferry traffic 
across rivers or other short stretches 
of water separating Canada from the 
United States. It consists principale 
ly of passengers entering Ontario, and 
passengers on the ships operating be- 
tween Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle 
on the Pacific coast. The total nume 
ber of people carried in 1949 was 
300,000, who spent at an average rate 
of $51.00 per head, thereby producing 
total expenditures in Canada of $15.3 
millions 


The third item, through bus traffic, 
is exclusive of local bus services opere 
ating between border communities. The 
total volume of traffic in 1949 waa 
429,000, of whom 94,000 were travelling 
intransit across southern Cntarioo As 
intransit bus passengers have more 
Opportunity to spend money than intran- 
sit train passengers we credit them 
with a nominal $2.50 per head. Bus 
passengers other than intransits 
totalled 335,000. At an average of 
$72.24 each their aggregate expend- 
itures in Canada amounted to $2402 
million. 


The fourth item, plane traffic, 
requires only a small deduction for 
passengers flying intransit through 
Canada between the United States and 
Alaska. Passengers other than ine 
trensits numbered 129,000. At the come 
paratively high rate of $136.43 each 
their expenditures totalled $17.6 
milliono 


Type of Transportation 1945 


1946 1947 1948 1949 (+) 
Automobile 2000000000000000000000000000 9609 980 11804 13904 14409 
Rail 99 090000000000000000000000000000000 6409 61lo4 5606 5509 5208 
Boat ©200000000000000000000000000000000 l1do0d 1703 2201 1600 1503 
Bus (Exclusive of local bus) eccocc00ce§ 1209 1508 1607 2008 2404 
Airplane ©220000000009000000000000000000 506 1003 1301 1201 1706 
Other (psdestrians, local bus, etcc) oo 1006 13 03 1402 25 02 1305 
TOTAL ©c00¢000000000 0000000000006 163 03 21601 241lol 267 o4 


26805 


(*) Subject to revisions 


2 


The types of traffic which have 
been considered above have accounted 
for expenditures totalling $1100] 
million but amount to only 2 million 
out of the totel of 24 million bordere 
crossings. As the residue of 22 
million border=crossings is not broken 
down by immigration officials some 
other means was required to separate 
heavy spenders from light spenders. 
This residual group consists principale 
ly of automobile traffic but automobile 
traffic in itself is not sufficiently 
uniform to make a satisfactory classi- 
fication. In the solution of this 
problem we have made use of the pro- 
cedure used by Canadian customs offie- 


= 


Ciais in allowing non-resident travele 
lers to bring their automobiles into 
Canada for a limited time without paye 
ment of duty. Customs regulations ree 
quire the use of a traveller's vehicle 
permit for all vehicles which remain in 
Canada longer than 48 hours or which 
travel beyond the jurisdiction of the 
port of entryo In practice this means 
that traveller's wehicle permits are 
issued to all wehicles except those 
which remain close to the port of 
entryo Although traveller's vehicle 
permits are often referred to as "48 
hour pexmits" this expression is a mise 
nomer as more than half of them are used 
for visits cf less than 48 hourso 


STATEMENT 40 = AVERAGE DECLARED EXPENDITURES PER CAR OF sii ees 


Class of Permit 1945 1946 

a nangn = as a 
Tourists 50.04 55077 
Commuters 391050 374062 
Summer Residents 446.82 502064 
Locals 80042 98.92 


(x) Subject to revision. 


As this is the most important of 
all types of traffic entering Canada we 
subject it to a very thorough examinationo 
The Department of National Revenue has 
kindly arranged to have traveller's 
wehicle permits completed in triplicate 
end forwards one copy of every permit to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. At 
the Bureau of Statistics the principal 
items appearing on the permits are trans- 
ferred to meehanical tabulation cards 
which enables a detailed analysis of 
this type of traffic to be madeo By 
this means we are able to sort out 
heavy spending groups such as summer 
residents whose expenditures averege 
more than $370 per season for the 
driver and his passengers, and com 
muters who everage close to $300, from 
other permit holders who spend considere 
ably lees. After these special classes = 


1947 1948 1949 (x) 
> ee 

61066 63084 66047 
311.04 372007 284036 
415 28 440 099 371036 

99048 97 052 87078 


the summer residents,comauters and others= 
have been taken care of, the remaining 
permit holders who are referred to as the 
“tourist class" are subjected to a fure 
ther breakdown before their expenditures 
are calculated. This last breakdown ig 
carried out to separate the large number 
of cars which stay for only one or two 
days from the smaller number which stay 
for lenger visits. The procedure by which 
expenditures of this type of traffic are 
estimated is shown in Statement 5. 


Statement 5 shows that 864,000 cars 
containing only 10 per cent of all the 
persons crossing the border during the 
year eccounted for $102 million er 38 per 
cent of the total Uhited States travel ex- 
penditures in Canade. This last mentioned 
group stayed in Canada for an average of 
10 days per visito 


eee 


STATEMENT 50 = CALCULATION OF EXPENDITURES OF TOURIST CLASS OF AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC 
— ADA LER'S VEHICLE . 


Number 
of 
: Cars 
Duration ee EE ee 
of Stay (Thousand) 
24 hours or less 677 
24—-48 hours 395 
Over 48 hours 864 
Total 1, 936 


{1} Product of data in first two columns. 
Data on expenditures are subject to revision. 


The scurce of the average expend= 
iture rates per car for this type of 
traffic is the question on the back of 
the traveller's vehicle permit asking 
how much was spent in Canada for all 
purposes, such as gas, oil, repairs, 
lodging, food, bewerages, merchandise, 
amusements, etc. Although this is a 
voluntary question an answer is given 
on approximately 75 per cent of the per= 
mitse When the vehicle leaves Canada 
the permit is surrendered to Canadian 
customs officials befere the traveller 
declares to United States officials the 
value of commodities purchased in 
Canada, hence the document is not a 
source of embarrassment to the travel= 
lero United States customs exemptions 
are now much larger than they used to 
be, therefore any temptation to under= 
value purchases has been diminished. 
The expenditure question on the permit 
is endorsed as follows: "This infore 
mation will be used only for the pure 
pose of estimating total travel ex- 
penditures and will be treated as 
strictly confidential". All answers 
are carefully scrutinized before they 
are accepted. According to an invese- 
tigation made by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce into similar data 
which it collects from non=-automobile 
traffic the answers are not subject to 
bias, and in a sufficiently large num- 
ber of cases plus and minus errors 
should balance, 


Average 
Expenditure 
Per Car Expenditures (1) 
($) ($ Million) 
12.41 804 
23054 903 
117.71 101.7 


11904 


The remainder of the non-resident autoe 
mobiles = the non=permit or local group = is 
very heavy in volume, amounting to between 
4 and 5 million cars in recent years, but 
the rate of spending is low due to the short 
length of visit and consequently total ex- 
penditures are not greate They amounted to 
$1807 million in 1949. 


All United States travellers to 
Canada who are not included in any of 
the classifications which have been re= 
ferred to sbove are grouped for conren= 
jence into a residual class called 
"Other Travellers". This group consists 
of persons proceeding on feot or by 
ferry, taxi, motorcycle, bicycle or 
local bus. The volume of this traffic 
reaches large proportions at such ports 
as Windsor, Fort Erie, Niagara Falls 
and St. Stephen. It is equivalent to 
the number of persons remaining after 
all other types of traffic have been 
taken from the 24 million border-crossings 
recorded by immigration officials. This 
residual group numbered 4,561,000 in 
1949 and their expenditures at an average 
of $2.96 each amounted to $13.5 
milliono 


With regard to travel from overseas 
countries the number of persons is small 
compared to the volume of traffic from 
the United States, amounting to only 
56,700 persons in 1949, The average 
duration of stay, however, is more than 


= Qo 


a month and the cost of ocean transpor= for residents of distant countries like 
tation paid to Canadian ocean carriers Australia and New Zealand. The result- 
is substantial. Hence expenditure rates ing estimates of total travel expende 
per person range from $350 for visitors itures in Cenada by overseas visitors 
from the West Indies to $1,000 or more amounted to $18 million in 1949, 


STATEMENT Ge = EXPENDITURES OF UNITED STATES TRAVELLERS IN CANADA BY LENGTH OF STAY 


) Number of J % Tifa Grand on 


Expenditures (x) i eae 


Mode of Travel Persons Total 


Ae Short Term Traffic 


Automobile: 
Non=permit or local 
traffic cocececcce00ree 8,749,174 $605 18,681, 260 6096 
Repeat trips of permite 
holders es00ce0000000000 350565451 12.60 = 2 
Tourist Class, 1 Day e000 29172,614 8e99 85386, 200 3012 
Tourist Class, 2 Days oee 1)162,331 4079 953555655 3048 
Commuters ccovs00000e0000 5,839 0,02 687,793 0025 
Local permit holders oooo 15,056 0.06 577,809 Oo2l 
Rail, intransit cocccccc000 629,643 2060 = = 
Busy intransit oc0cocc000000 94,477 0.39 206,192 0.09 
Airplane, intransit cooc00 6,910 0,03 17,275 0.01 
Other travellers sooccccc0e 495605478 18.79 13,446, 825 5e0l 


Total 900000000000000 


205452, 973 


Bo Long Term Traffic 


Automobiles 
Tourist Class, more than 
two days ©0000000090000 294675459 10.16 101,693,465 37088 
Summer Residents .o0000590 35 5 348 Ool4 959175565 2095 
Rail 0¢00000900000000000000 551,309 2027 52,781,555 1966 
BUS 020002200099000000009000 354,680 1,38 245203, 520 9292 
Airplane ©990000099000900060 128, 836 0053 17,603,737 6056 
Boat 002009000090000092009090 500,243 1.24 15,2 297,554 5070 a ia 
Total cover0000000000 3,815,855 15.72 217» eA ae 80 087 
GRAND TOTAL coccceccn00000000000 S%p268,828 100.00 268,466,405 100.00 


a I STIS SE EES A I TI VOTE IS 


(x) Subject to revisions 


Receipts oe eal States Travellers in 1949, 


; For convenience in analysis, sume term traffic end all long term traffic 
maries have been prepared of all short entering Canada from the United States. 


Ps fs ae 


This information is presented in State<- 
ment 6<-=the short term group consist- 
ing principally of visits of 48 hours or 
less and the long term group of visits 
lasting longer than 48 hours. The state- 
ment presents both volume of traffic and 
expenditures for the year 1949. It shows 
that much the greater part of the expend- 
itures are made by the comparatively 
small number of long term travellerse In 
1949 more than 80 per cent of the total . 
expenditures of $268 million were made 

by long term travellers, who accounted 
for only 16 per cent of the 24 million 
border-crossings made during the year. 
There has been little change in recent 
years in the relationship between the 
volume of long and short term traffic. 
Short term entries expressed as per- 
centages of total traffic have remained 
within the narrow limits of 8402 and 

3508 throughout the period of 5 years 
from 1945 through 1949. 


With one exception the proportion 
of short term expenditures to total exe 
penditures has also remained stable. 
The exception to the general trend 
eccurred in 1948 when expenditures of 
short term travellers rose to 24 per 
cont of the total, contrasting with a 
narrow range between 17.5 and 19.1 in 
the years 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1949. 
As will be seen in Statement 9 expend= 
itures of short term travellers ade 
venced in 1948 by $18.7 million and 


STATEMENT Te = DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATE 


Province of Entry 


Maritimes (1) ©29000000000000000 
Quebec FPOTKODGODOKOOODO000SGD000 0008 
Ontario SP2L2980000009000000000000 
Manitoba 99000000 000000000000000 
Saskatchewan ®2©0000000000000000 


Alberta 22000000000000000000000 
British Columbia ©90908000000000 


BY PROVINCE OF ENTRY, 


receded in the following year by $1209 
million. The rise in 1948 was caused 
principally by non=permit or local 
automobile traffic and the residual 
class of “other travellers". Expend- 
itures of non=-permit automobile traffic 
rose from $14.0 million in 1947 to 
$2207 million in 1948, # gain of 62 

per cent, only to drop again to $18.7 
million in 1949. Similarly, expend- 
itures of "other travellers" rose 

from $14.2 million to $23.2 million 

end receded again to $13.5 million. The 
explanation appears to be that many 
Americans living in border communities 
took advantage of lower prices and better 
supply in Canadian meat and grocery shops 
in 1948 and bought a substantial amount 
of their supplies in Canada. Price levels, 
however, commenced to decline in the 
United States in the fall of 1948 

and continued to drop during the 

first half of 1949, whereas Canadian 
prices remained relatively stable. 

Thus the differential which existed 

in favour of Cmadian prices did not 
continue in 1949. These figures are 
significant in the interpretation of 
the annual increases in expenditures 

of American travellers which appear in 
Statement 1. If shopping visits are 
disregarded the gain of $26 million in 
United States expenditures in 1948 req 
ceives a substantial cut and the gain 
of $1 million in 1949 is raised by 

the same amounto 


S_TRAVEL EXPENDITURES IN CANADA 
z = mir 


100 59 


TOTAL S9DDGPCOXV GOOD DDD00000000O 


100.0 100.0 


(1) Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswicke 


(2) Subject to rewision. 
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Receipts From United States Travellers in 1949 
Classified by Province of Entry Into Canada 


Lack of information on the movements 
of American travellers within Canada 
makes it impossible to divide their ex- 
penditures according to the provinces 
in which they are madeo It is possible 
to divide expenditures according to the 
provinces through which the travellers 
enter Camada, but such figures are only 
generally indicative of provincial re=- 
ceipts from foreign travel, being sub-= 
ject to an unknown volume of interpro-= 
vincial travel. A distribution of 
United States travel expenditures in 
Canada by province of entry for the 
years 1945 = 1949 is given in Statement 
7. The distribution is presented in 
the form of percentages of total expende- 
itures. The statement shows that the 
provinces generally remained in the 
seme order of rank in each yearo 


Data in Statement 7 are influenced 
not only by differences in the volume 
of traffic entering Canada through each 
province but by the fact that average 


expenditure rates vary to a large 6x-= 
tent between provincese Statemnt 8 
shows that motorists of the tourist 
class entering Canada in 1949 by way of 
Alberta spent more than twice as much 
per visit as motorists entering by way 
of Qitario or Quebec. The proximity of 
Ontario and Quebec to large centres of 
population in the lmited States en= 
courages more visits of short duration 
than are made in other provinces. Ine= 
transit traffic across southern Ontario 
is another factor tending to depress 
average expenditures in that provinces 
Heavily weighted by the large volume 

of traffic in Ontario the average exe 
penditure for the Dominion was only $66 
per caro Saskatchewan recorded the 
greatest rise in these rates in 1949 
with an increase of 30 per cent over the 
year before. Increases in other prov= 
inces ranged from 7 per cent in Ontario 
to less than 1 per cent in Alberta and 
Quebec. There were decreases in British 
Columbia, Manitoba and the Maritimeso 


STATEMENT 8. = wee DECLARED E ee es Bs CAR OF MOTORISTS OF THE 


Province of Exit 1945 1946 


Maritimes ococcco0e 58.85 89.86 99047 102.36 98220 
Que bec @00000000000 53.76 62.595 65.88 66059 66046 
Ontario coococccocee 44,493 46.73 53.09 64.05 57089 
Manitoba oooox000000 82.91 89539 91.29 97053 88e31 
Saskatchewan ooococe 70.20 77061 78074 69.56 91016 
Alberta occecocccccce 146.78 123.71 126052 1335 660 134636 
British Columbia oo 84014 84.96 85.30 100.83 84021 


63054 


TOTAL oo0o00 66 047 


(x} Subject to revision. 


STATEMENT 9+ = COMPARATIVE DATA ON VOLUME OF TRAFFIC AND EXPENDITURES 


Short Term Traffic 
1947 
1948 


1949 (x) 


Change during 1948 


Change during 1949 


Long Term Traffic 


_ 1947 
1948 


1949 (x) 


Change during 1948 


Change during 1949 


Total Traffic 
1947 
1948 


1949 (x) 


Change during 1948 


Change during 1949 
€9) Subject to revisione 


aT Oa 


Number of 
Persons 


(Thousand) 


SSS eee 


19,100 
21,400 


20,453 


+ 2,300 


= 947 


Expenditures 
in Cmada 


($ Thousand) 


45,509 
64, 245 


51,369 


ele 


+ 18,736 


- 12,876 


195,576 
203511E 


217,087 


+ 7,542 


+ 13,979 


241,085 
2675363 


268,466 


+ 26,278 


+ 1,103 


Average 
Expenditure 
per Person 


2 13 a 


Analysis of Statistics Respectin 


Raat ore 


Tourist Class 


of United States Motorists According to 
Length of Stay in Canada ; 


In Tables 1 and l-A, United States 
permit-holding motor traffic of the 
tourist class is analysed by length of 
stay in Canada, and data for 1948 are 
presented according to number of days 
stay in Canada for each of the following 
items: 


(a) Number of cars to which pere 
mits are issuedo 

(b) Average expenditure per care 

(c} Total expenditures of all care. 

(a} Total number of car-dayso 

(e) Average expenditure per car 
per dayo 

(f) Average number of persons 
per cafe 

(g) Total number of persons travel- 
ling in all cars. 

(h) Total number of person-dayso 

(i) Average expenditure per person 
per daye 


The average length of visit for this 
type of traffic dropped slightly in 1948 
to 5028 days from 5039 in the previous 
yeare A gradual change in the composi 
tion of the traffic has been apparent in 
recent years, resulting in greater im- 
portance of both the shortest and the 
longest visits as sources of foreign 
exchange. Expenditures of visits laste 
ing for 24 hours or less in the early 
war year of 1941 amoumted to only 309 
per cent of total expenditures for the 
tourist class of permit holders, where- 
as by 1948 this percentage had almost 
doubled at 7.62 Similarly, expenditures 
of visits lasting for one month or more 
advanced from 9.1 per cent of the total 
in 1941 to 1llo5 per cent in 1948. There 
has. been little change in the relative 
importeice of visits of intermediate 
length when considered from the viewe= 
point of expenditure so 


EXPENDITURES OF TOURIST CLASS OF UNITED STATES MOTORISTS 


Percentage of Total Expenditures Derived from Visits of: 


Year 24 Hours or Less 
1941 309 
1946 604 
1947 Tod 
1948 706 


More than half of all permits issued 
to the tourist class are used for visits 
of two days or lesse The number of permits 
is at a peak in the one day class and 
falls off rapidly as length of stay ine 
creases. Expenditures, however, axe 
greatest in the three day group, and 
decline less rapidly than the number of 
permits because of the higher expendic 
tures per visit of longer stay carso 


Maximum daily expenditures per car 
in 1948 was reached in the 5 day class 
at $18.08, For a number of years pre- 
viously the maximum rete per day had oce 
curred in visits lasting for three days. A 
gradual decline in daily expenditures 


One Month or More 


9ol 
1007 
1009 
lod 


is in evidence as the length of stay ine 
creases until cars remsining for three 
months or mre report daily disbursements 
of only $3.24, suggesting that the occue 
pents are living in cottages or staying 
with relatives. The average daily expene 
diture per person increased to $4032 from 
$4.15 in 1947. As in former years visits 
of 8 days and 15 days showed relatively 
light deily expenditures per person 
together with more than the average num 
ber of persons per vehicle, suggesting 
the presence of family groups enjoying 
holidays of one and two weeks duration. 
The average mumber of persons per car reo 
mained practically unchanged from the 
year before at 2.990 


A special analysis of the number of 
persons per car in the tourist class 
leaving Canada in August, 1949, indicates 
that cars containing two persons far oute 
numbered those containing any other num- 
ber of persons and constituted 37 per 


STATEMENT 10. = NUMBER OF PERSONS PER CAR IN TOURIST CLASS OF 
UNITED STATES MOTORISTS, 


cent of the total for the monthe The 
percentage distribution for the month 
is shown in Statement 10. These fi- 
gures indicate the relative demand 
for accommodation by parties of vary- 
ing sizes 


AUGUST 1945 


Number of Persons 
Per Car 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 and over 


eerer 


Total 


ee of wants States Motor traffic 


From 8 te 10 per cent of all Amer= 
ican cars entering Canada on customs pere 
mits return to the United States via a 
province other than that of entry. The 
above ratio dropped from 8.9 per cent in 
1947 to 805 in 1948 and rose again to 
902 in 1949, Particulars of this 
interprovincial movement of traffic 
are shown in Table 9. The trend in 1949 
was toward lower percentages in entries 
through Manitoba and Alberta and higher 
percentages for each of the other prov- 
incese These figures do not represent 
the total volume of traffic crossing 
provincial boundaries as they are exclu- 
sive of vehicles which leave by the prov- 
ince of entry after visiting another 
province or provincese 


More than 60 per cent of all permite 
holding cars enter Canada through ports 
of entry in the Province of Ontario. The 
six roites within the province which are 
followed by the greatest number of Amer- 
ican cars are outlined in Statement ll. 
The statement shows the number of cars 


Per Cent 
of Total 


6 
37 
21 
22 

9 

5 


100 


of the tourist class following these 
routes during the period of four months 
from June through September for each of 
the years 1947, 1948, 1949. The statee 
ment also gives the volume of traffic 
over each route as a percentage of the 
total number of cars to enter the prov- 
ince through all ports of entry. 


The extent of intransit traffic be= 
tween the states of New York and Michigan 
can be judged from the first route appear= 
ing in the statement. In 1949, 211,200 
cars took this route across the southern 
part of the province and 179,200 of them 
spent less than 48 hours in Canada and 
can therefore be assumed to be travelling 
intrensit. This last mentioned group of 
179,200 cars constitutes more than 20 per 
cent of all permit holding cars entering 
Ontario during the period; from which it 
follows that one car out of five to come 
into the province on a customs permit in 
the summer months is primarily concerned 
with taking the shortest rote between 
two points in the lmited States. 
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Cars following the six routes dese 
cribed in Statement 11 constituted 35 
per cent of the total volume of traffic 


entering the 


province 


on tourist permits 


during the summer months of 1949, as 
against 34 per cent in 1948 and 32 per 
In 1949 the number of 


eent in 1947. 


cars following each route was a higher 
percentage of total entries into the 
provinces than in 1948, indicating a de=- 
creasing trend to leave the province by 
the port of entry. The six routes ree 
mained in the same order of relative ime 
portance in 1949 as in 1948. 


STATELE NT re PERCENTAGE CHANGES BETWEEN 1948 ES 1949, IN NUMBER 


practically all 
from the states 
boundary of the 


say QRIGINATING aie SELECTED STATES. — 


State of Origin 


North Dakota 
Maine 
Montana 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Oregon 
Vermont 

New Jersey 
New Hampshire 
Michigan 
California 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Other States 


TOTAL 


RMITS ISSUED TQ VEHIC 


Percentage Change 


5001 
28.3 
2508 
1869 
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Analysis of Uniced States Motor Trarfic to Canada 


By State of Or g 


More than 80 per cent of the cars 
entering Canada on customs permits and 


the non=-vermit cars come 
forming the northern 
United States. 


states supplemented by Oregon and Cali- 


fornia on the Pacific 


coast and Massao 


chusettes, Comnecticut, Rhode Island and 
New Jersey on the Atlantic seaboard 
account for 93 per cent of the permit 
holding cars which enter Canadac Vehicles 
from mors distant states, however, have 


The barder 


been gaining in importance each year and, 
as will be seen in Table 3, have increased 
from 206 per cent of the total in 1945 to 
6.5 per cent in 1949. The four regional 
groups of states appearing in Table 3 
have changed little in relative impor- 
tance during the past four years. When 
traffic in 1949 is compared with that in 
1948 the western groups show a small 
adymce at the expense of the eastern 
groupso Greater differences appear when 
the states are exemined individually - 


STATEMENT 13, = AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER CAR DECLARED BY NONeRESIDENT 
MOTORISTS » ATE OF ORIGIN, 


RMIT HO 


STATE OF ORIGIN 
North Easter 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Great Lakes 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 

North Western 
Minnesota 
Montana 
North Dakota 

West Coast 
California 


Oregon 
Washington 


Other States 


(1) Subject to revision. 


AVERAGE DECLARED EXPENDITURE PER CAR 


1948 1949 (1) 
x = Pre 

75014 7 805% 
37 028 31245 
84032 8534 
4928 52070 
80 e71 87 622 
55063 55095 
T7022 79083 
76086 79.90 
19073 17096 
8788 89074 
71.92 7443 
48,06 45 057 
86.61 87699 
79079 80.50 
84.00 70 630 
81.69 75093 
64.83 5886 
105635 106.08 
92077 92.05 
49082 49.55 
94027 93 064 
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renging from an increase of 50 per cent 
in the volume of traffic from North Da= 
kota to a decrease of 2 per cent in that 
from Connecticut. In Statement 12 the 
twenty states in Table 3 are arranged 
in descending order according to changes 
between 1948 and 1949 in the volume of 
traffic originating in each state. 


The six states appearing at the top 
of Statement 12 are located on the 
Canadian border, whereas the four states 
at the bottom are separated from the 
border by other states or by the Great 
lekes. Traffic from states other than 
those named increased by 22 per cento 
From which it follows that the greatest 
improvements in 1949 were made by the 
nearest and the farthest states at the 
expense of those located at intermediate 
distances. 


Averages expenditures per visit for 
the states appearing in Table 35 varisd in 
1949 from $17.96 for cars registered in 
Vermont to $196.08 for cars registered in 
Califomia. This range in expenditures 


is influenced by the duration of the 
visit in Canada and by the rate of 
spending throughout the visit. The states 
in which most of the short term intransit 
traffic originates - New York and Mich= 
igan = have low expenditure rates per 
caro Motorists in Maine, New Hempshire 
and Vermont are accustomed to making 
visits of short duration to nearby points 
in New Brunswick and Quebec and spend 

at an even lower rate. With regard 

to these five states average expendi- 
tures per car are depressed by the short 
duration of the average visite 


There is a marked uniformity in 
the renge from year to year in average 
expenditures per visit for each statee 
With the exception of Minnesota, Oregon 
and California, expenditure rates for 
each of the states shown in Statement 13 
vary by less than $10 per wisit between 
1947 and 1948 and between 1948 and 1949, 
Such a high degree of stability reflects 
unchenging habits in travel behaviour 
by residents of each of these states. 


STATEMENT 140 = EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TRAVELLERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1942* = 1949. 


Change from 
Previcus Year 


——s 


($ Million) (3) 


Year Expenditures 


($ Million) 


1942 24 
1943 34 

1944 57 

1945 81 

1946 130 

1947 152 

1948 113 aes 9) 
1949 164 + 51)” 


Per cent Change from 
Previous Year 


10 + 42 

23 + 68 

24 + 42 

49 + 60 

rave + 17 
= 26) 

12 + 45) + 7 


EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TRAVELLERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The rise in Canadian travel expende 
itures in the United States since the 
early wer years has been much more pro= 
nounced than the corresponding rise in 
United States travel expenditures in 
Canada. If data for 1949 are compared 
with those for 1942 it is seen that 
Canadian expenditures have increased by 
583 per cent as against a United States 
advance of 239 per cent. As a result of 
this rapid development Canadian travel 
expenditures in the United States in 
1949 amounted to 63 per cent of United 
States travel expenditures in Canada. 
The corresponding ratio for the prewar 
period of 14 years ending in 1939 was 
43 per cent and for the war vears was 
39 per cent. If the total population 
of the two countries is taken into con- 
sideration, Canadian travel expenditures 
in the thited States in 1949 amounted to 
more than $12 per capita whereas American 
expenditures in Canada were only about 
$1.80 per capita. 


Statement 14 shows that Canadian 
expenditures have increased in each year 
since 1942 with the exception of 1948, 
the drop in the latter year being caused 
by the Emergency Exchange Conser¥ation 
Progrem initiated in November, 1947. 

The decrease in expenditures in 1948 
was followed by a sharp increass,caused 
by removal in January 1949 of some im~ 
portant restrictions on imports by 


travellers. The long term trend in 
Canadian expenditures since 1942 can 
psrhaps best be observed by consolie 
dating data for 1948 and 1949, the 

net increase for the two years being 

$12 million. After this adjustment has 
been made Statement 14 shows a maximum 
aumueal increase of $49 million in 1946. 
A reference to Statement 1 above shows 
that 1946 was also the year of maximum 
increase in United States travel expene 
ditures in Canada. Thus the peak in the 
post war recovery in travel between the 
two countriss appears to have occurred in 
that years Each subsequent year has 
brought larger expenditures by Canadians, 
but the gain from year to year(if data 
for 1948 and 1949 are consolidated) has 
been at a progressively smaller rates. 
But expenditures in both of those 

latter years were still influenced by 
the ration of $150 a year for expend- 
itures of United States dollars on 
pieasure travel. 


More than half the 1949 increase 
in expenditures of Canadian travellers 
in the United States was due to pur= 
chases declared under the $100 cuse 
toms exemption. These declarations 
totalled $29 million in 1949 as against 
only $300,000 in the year before when 
there was a ban on most types of mer 
chandise which Canadian travellers are 
in the habit of buyinge 


STATEMENT 150 = IMPORTS UNDER cme CUSTOMS Se BY 
OM | I 


~ CANADIAN TRAVELLERS 1 


Type of Commodity 


Clothing 

Furniture and house= 
hold appliances 

Boots and shoes 

Radio sets 

Automobile accessories, 
tires and tubes 


Other 
TOTAL 


Declared Value 
($ Million) 


15 08 


($ Million) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Automobile 00599900099009000000000000000 760 CLet 5206 25e1 5209 
TYAN sooosagoecbocoueeoaeeacaageees 3954 4906 5202 $509 46.1 
Boat ©99999090909900900000000000990000 1.8 508 40] Sel 309 
Bus (Exclusive of local bus) ooccccc 17.0 285 3406 2005 3301 
Airplane 99290099909099009090000000000 4ol 88 Yo Tod 907 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etce) 11.0 1861 1908 1603 18.5 . 

TOTAL ©920900098890006G0D 8000209000928 00 15203 


Canadiens Returning 


In 1949 expenditures of Canadian 
travellers returning from the United 
States by eutomobile were more than twice 
those of the year before, and for the 
first time on record were greater than 
expenditures of persons returning by 
traino The change in relative importance 
of these two methods of transportation 
was due in part to the larger number of 
automobiles available, but was also in-= 
fluenced to a very large extent by the 
increased use of automobiles for shopping 
visits to United States border communities. 
The gain in volume of longer term motor 
traffic in 1949 over the year before was 
66 per cento The greater part of the 
advance was concentrated at Fort Bris, 
Niagara Falls, Windsor and Pacific Highe 
way, each of which is within a short 
distance of a large American shopping 
centre. The aggregate rise in volune 
of long term motor traffic through 
these four ports was 165 per cent while 
at all other ports of entry the gain 
was only 38 per cent. 


Expenditures of travellers return= 


80.9 


_ from the United States 
By Typs of Transportation 


12909 


113.2 


ing from the United Stetes by train, 

bus and boat were in each case from 25 
to 3O per cent greater than in 1948 but 
did not regain the 1947 levels. Expende 
itures of plane passengers increased by 
52 per cent to reach a new high level. 
Pedestrians and other miscellaneous 
types of travellers spent 13 per cent 
more than in the year before. 


Statement 17 classifies the num- 
bex of Canadian travellers to the United 
States and their expenditures in the year 
1949 according to two groups: A short 
term group who remained abroad for visits 
of two days or less and a long term group 
whe remained for longer periods. The 
general pattern of the data and the ree 
lationship between number of travellers 
end their expenditures in the short and 
long term groups is similar to that shown 
in Statement 6 respecting American trae 
vellers visiting Canada. The average 
expenditure per person of both long 
and short term Canadians in the United 
States was higher than average expenditure 
of similar groups of American visitors 
in Canade. 


a ee 


STATEMENT 17. ee eee en Te LIEES IN 13 UNITED STATBS 


Mode of Travel Number of % of Grend 5 aitures * Of, Grand 
Persons Total xpenditures Total 
Z ae z 
Ae Short Term Treffic 
Motorists = One Day 5,601, 910 $7013 85624,979 5020 
Two Days $53,892 2600 8,580,401 5022 
Rail, intransit . 9, 897 0.07 = © 
Other Travellers (pedestrians, 
local bus, etce) 7» 1699915 47.53 18,482, 330 11026 
TOTAL 13,135,614 87.08 35,687,710 21078 
Be Long Term Traffic 
Motorists = More than two days 6655538 4041 599675 9396 21072 
Rail Seeselt 3046 46,160,566 28ell 
Through Bus 565,292 Sott 35515552596 20.19 
Airplane 90,719 0.60 956615590 5088 
Boat 107,681 Oo71 3,886,081 2oo7 
TOTAL 1,949, 247 12692 128,586,889 78027 
GRAND TOTAL 15,084,861 100.00 164,224,599 100.9 


SES 


TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OVERSEAS COUNTRIES 


Travel between Canada and overseas 
countries normally produces a debit bal- 
ance, which reached $17 million in 1926= 
the highest on record. In 1949 this bale 
ance stood at $10 million = $1 million 
higher than the year beforee 


Expenditures in Canada by overseas 
travellers in 1949 reached a new record of 
$18 millions Included in this total are 
transportation costs paid to Canadian 
carriers. The number of visitors arriving 
by way of Canadian ports was 20,200, of 
whom 12,600 or 62 per cent of the total 
originated in the United Kingdom. Ine 
cluded in the balance of 7,600 were 1,886 


who came from Newfoundland during the 
three months prior to Confederation with 
Canadeo. Visitors through Canadian ports 
were supplemented by an estimated 16,500 
arrivals via United States ports, making 

a total volume of 36,700 personse This 
figure is 2,100 less than the correspond= 
ing volume of traffic in 1948, but the re- 
duction is due to Newfoundlmd being 
classed as a foreign country for 12 months 
in 1948 and for only 3 months in 1949. 
Arrivals from countries other than Newe 
foundland increased substantially in 1949, 
the increase being 48 per cent in residents 
of the United Kingdom and 50 per cent in 
residents of other countriese 
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Canadian travel expenditures in 
verseas countries (including cost of 
massage paid to non~Canadian carriers) 
sotalled $28 million - the highest in 
2&@ yearSe The number of Canadian resi- 
jents returning via Canadian ports 
after visits to overseas countries was 
:0,500e Those returning from countries 
other than Newfoundland, numbering 
38,400, can be compered with 25,900 in 
1948, an increase of 48 per cente 


STATEMENT 18. = EXPENDITURES OF CANAD 


Canadian travellers visiting overseas 
countries via the lmited States are 
estimated at 8,000 in 1948 and 8,500 
in 1949, resulting in a total for 1949 
via Canadian and United States ports 
of 49,000. Travel to Bermuda and the 
West Indies was particularly heavy. 
The proportion of Cenadian travellers 
to European countries who reported 
that they were visiting relatives was 
even larger in 1949 than in 1948. 


IAN TRAVELLERS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


1939 = 1949 


($ Million) 


Total 
Year Expenditures 
1939 81 
i940 43 
194] 21 
L942 27 
1943 37 
1944 60 
1945 83 
1946 136 
1947 167 
1948 1b 
1949 192 


Expenditures in 
Other Countries 


Expenditures 
in Ue Se Ao 

67 14 

40 

18 

24 

54 

57 

81 

130 
152 
113 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

6 

15 

22 

164 28 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRAVELLERS! EXPENDITURES 


Samples of expenditures obtained 
from travellers are confined to their 
total outlay in Canadae Although it 
can be assumed that the typical visitor 
would have difficulty in providing a 
breakdown of his expenditures, he 
knows the total amount within reas- 
onably narrow limits. This total, of 
course, covers a variety of goods and 
services but usually the largest part 
is for meals and accommodation, with 
transportation and purchases of mer- 
chandise being of varying importance 
according to the nature of the visits 
and personal inclinations. Other oute 
lays cover expenditures on special 
services such as those on recreation 
end other personal services. 


While an accurate estimate is 
not available showing the way in which 
the traveller's dollar is spent, it is 
possible to judge the relative signif- 
icence of some of the various broad 
types of expenditure. The number of 
meals consumed can be estimated for 
examplee For 1949 it is estimated 
that between 150 and 200 million meals 
were provided visitors from the United 
States. From this figure further es- 
timates may be made regarding the 
volume of food consumed by visitors. 
It is notable that this number of 
meals consumed by United States 
visitors is approximately the same as 
the number of meals which would be 
consumed by an addition of approxi- 


os 


mately 1.2 per cent to Canada's perm- 
anent population. But of course the de= 
mand of visitors for meals served in 
hotels and restaurants is proportionately 
much greater than this overall comparison 
suggestse 


Likewise it is possible to judge 
the demand for overnight accommodation 
from information on the number of 
visitors and their length of stay. It 
is estimated that in 1948 the number 
of American travellers requiring over= 
night accommodation varied from a min- 
imum of 32,000 for an average night in 
February to a meximum of 254,000 for 
an average night in August. The heavy 
demand for accommodation in the summer 
months by non-residents, when added 
to the requirements of Canadian tra- 
vellers, has resulted in a large cap- 
ital investment in hotels and other 
establishments catering to travellers. 
The results of a census of Canadian 
hotels - the first complete picture 
of the hotel business in Canada since 
1941 = will be published in a report 
to be released by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics later in the yeare 


Less information is available on 
the actual smounts spent by visitors 
on purchases of merchandise but it is 
well known that there are particularly 
strong demands from visitors for 
certain types of goods in Canada. 
Among these are woollens, chinaware, 
handicrafts, and antiques. Many of 
the goods in special demand are British 
and European importations and a large 
part of the sales during the summer 
months particularly ere to touristse 
The existence of special exemptions 


from duties extended to imports by 
tourists is an important stimulant to 
purchases. In the case of Canadian 
expenditures in the United States in 
1949 the declared value of tourist pur= 
chases under the special exemption 
privilege amounted to approximately 18% 
of the total expenditures by Canadian 
travellers in the United States for 

all purposese 


The emounts spent on transporta=- 
tion by visitors are also substantial 
and widely distributed. The largest 
item in recent years is the purchase 
of gasclene and other expenses inci~ 
dental to motoring visits to Canada&e 
But railway, bus, and air transporta= 
tion provided non-residents is also 
large, particulerly on some routeSe 
During the later years of the war 
American non-automobile travellers 
reported that more than 30 per cent of 
their travel expenditures in Canada 
were payments for transportatione 


While the impact of the traveller's 
dollar is greatest in districts which 
cater more exclusively to tourists 
thess outlays are of some importance 
throughout most parts of Canada, partice= 
ularly in certain seasons. Even when 
they represent only a small part of the 
demand these outlays are often of major 
significance to certain businesses de= 
pending upon the visitor for the main- 
tenance of full employment during the 
tourist season. In some places the sx-= 
penditures by travellers are most 
dynamic, notably in regions featuring 
hunting, fishing, and other outdoor 
recreatione 
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Table widest © Number eee Bx re Pe by Non=Resident Motorists (Towrist Class) 


oe ‘Esti- fof Sts 
least i oe Expendie mated Total Number of ped Naam 
Days’ Stay of Total A B ai E aj ues ture 
Permits Permits °° gi aca xPOn Gia y MAPEUAYS Se yer oer 
per car tures tures per day 
? 9 $ 
1 651,765 36020 12071 8,282,130 7062 651,765 12071 
2 358,941 19.94 24 90 8, 959,080 BeLe 717,882 12.45 
3 214,747 11.93 53032 115450,510 10.54 644,241 17677 
4 127,931 Toll Te2ol2 9p 226,384 8.49 511,724 18.03 
5 85,780 4.76 90 043 79757 )085 Told 428,900 18.08 
6 57,393 3028 107 974 652575592 5074 547,558 17.96 
f 48,685 2070 124220 65,046,677 5006 340,795 17074 
8 509531 2081 133 0 94 6,768,122 6025 4045248 16.74 
9 $3, 983 1.89 148.58 9,049,194 4065 305,847 16.51 
10 25 5814 1032 156 097 $5 738,084 5044 238,140 15.70 
il 16,910 094 173.90 2592595430 2-69 186,010 15.73 
l2 14,695 082 181.09 2,661,118 2.45 176,540 15.09 
13 13,740 076 191.70 25635, 958 2042 178,620 14675 
14 13,748 016 193055 25658,176 2045 192,472 13-81 
15 14,435 080 195055 25822, 764 2060 2160525 13.04 
16 8,571 048 205093 157655026 1.62 137.136 12687 
17 5,488 030 20 9047 1,149,571 1.06 935296 12652 
18 35767 ofl 258011 896, 960 082 67,806 18623 
19 25969 ol? 250083 685, 334 063 56,411 12.15 
20 25 197 o 16 251.41 647 5254 060 55,940 11.57 
21 25046 o1l3 24980 586,031 004 49,266 11.89 
22 25173 ol2 2459235 532,885 049 47,806 11.615 
29 25107 012 229074 484,062 045 43,461 9099 
24 1,488 008 248.81 $70,229 04 35,712 10037 
25 1,282 007 2550591 327,564 0 30 32,050 10022 
26 1,196 007 261.96 513304 029 31,096 10007 
rai 1,966 006 275045 293206 oat 28,782 10020 
28 1,007 006 254.06 256 , 838 024 28,196 9007 
29 1,136 008 258033 294,031 027 525 944 8092 
30 1,329 007 264031 351,268 032 395870 8081 
Sle 40 6,005 035 247 o41 1,485,697 1.37 208,219 Teld 
4le 50 3430 o19 293026 1,005, 882 0 93 155,758 6046 
5l= 60 35506 o18 281.35 930,143 086 184,559 5004 
6le 70 356350 020 245 > 90 892,617 082 234,839 380 
71l= 80 2192 ol2 553085 7759639 ofl 164,778 4071 
81-90 1,678 099 398.90 667 , 844 061 1435 325 4066 
91-100 1,498 008 377081 565, 959 002 142,719 3096 
1012125 Sy S22 ol9 410016 1, 3625552 1025 378, 958 3059 
1262150 25 872 ol6 480.09 15378, 818 1027 392,306 S051 
1512175 25105 ol2 563039 1,185, 936 1.09 342,170 3046 
1762365 ow BSH 22 BBS A aT2y ) 109 2009 829,374 2074 
Totals 1,800,222 100,00 60.36 108,672, ,087 100.00 95502,644 Illodd 
AvoLength Per car 
5028 days 


of sta 
TESTS above ‘data derived from averages for the Dominion 


and over rather than from each 'Peovanee: are slightly different from those 
calculated from Provincial averageso 


ree days 


= 2) = 


Table 1A. - Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists (Tourist Class) 
ering on travellers Vehicle Permits by Length of Stay in Canada, Be 


Average 
D a Average Number of Number of Bepondi ture 
ays Stay persons persons person = per person 
eee aed ee per day 
$ 
1 Sel9 SUT Ig trl BOL lea 3098 
2 2093 1,053, 393 25 106,786 4024 
3 2090 622,547 1,867,641 6013 
4 2085 S6D,219 1,460,876 6031 
5 2083 243,079 Leeibgoeo 6058 
6 2082 163,570 981, 420 6035 
7 2093 142,799 999,593 6.05 
8 $205 154,158 1,233,264 5049 
9 20 94 99,786 898,074 5062 
19 2086 68,125 681,250 5049 
11 2084 48,095 329,945 900d 
12 2082 41,391 496,692 5036 
13 2087 39,408 512, 304 5014 
14 2097 40 5833 571,662 4.65 
15 3002 43,647 654,705 4.31 
16 2085 245457 $91,312 4251 
17 207d 14,970 254,490 4552 
18 2063 9,910 178, 380 5003 
19 2063 7,816 148,504 4.61 
20 2062 7,319 146,380 4442 
21 2065 Sea. 130,767 4.48 
ae 2064 55746 126,412 4021 
23 2060 5,486 126,178 3084 
24 2047 3,679 885296 4.19 
25 20038 3,245 81,125 4,04 
26 2006 3,063 79,638 5093 
ae 20035 2,695 72,765 4.03 
28 2004 2,095 71, 540 5258 
29 2062 EN MS 86,333 3040 
30 2en4 3,975 101,250 3047 
3li- 40 2edl 15,050 S21,s2c5 2085 
4j- 50 2030 8,058 $65,815 2075 
5l= 60 2e29 %,057 421,419 2o2d 
6l= 70 nee 8,378 542,517 1.64 
71l- 80 2055 5,103 383,272 2002 
Ble 96 20 26 3,791 323,675 2006 
91-106 2009 39138 298, 801 1.89 
101-125 2006 6,831 779,183 1.785 
126-150 2006 5,913 3808, 148 lo7l 
151-175 2000 4,212 664,484 1073 
176=365 1e 96 z _ 7,574 SH ESO ete 1038S aes 
Totals 2099 59534, 952 25,136,141 4.82 
Ave Length Per person 
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Table 30 = Number of Foreign Automobiles Entering Canada on Traveller's Vehicle Per= 


mits which Returned to the United States in the Years 1945 - 1949, 
Classified by UcSo Federal States of Registration 


STATE OF ORIGIN 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


NORTH BASTERN 


Connecticut 11,868 29,011 52,048 335591 32,663 
Maine 38,958 60,647 675726 19,992 102,095 
Massachusetts 30,447 755927 86, 782 85,975 86, 300 
New Hampshire 9,645 17,483 Lig tor 20,595 22,268 
New Jersey 8,714 51,312 40,461 42,568 46,043 
New York 232,528 535,204 368,784 428,902 443,239 
Pennsylvania 32,657 74,417 98,294 102,245 101,788 
Rhode Island 5,061 i, fod 12, 924 12,855 12,735 
Vermont Bb BST A GB a LOS ero, O00» co ee ee 
415,755 701, 935 780,683 886,349 933,916 
% of Total 4807 4709 4705 48.9 477 
GREAT LAKES 
Illinois 9,814 $8,541 51,196 55,600 62,170 
Indiana 5,245 17 5583 20,983 245662 27,281 
Michigan 226,093 2875273 291,302 $39,093 364,458 
Ohio 46,980 103,185 144,161 130, 994 130,827 
Wisconsin 3,021 14,185 18,849 21,645 24,608 
292,153 460,767 526,491 571,994 609, 344 
% of Total 3402 3105 3200 3106 3102 
NORTH WESTERN 
Minnesota 8,408 235555 265286 29,090 35196 
Montana 35 706 8,204 8,417 10,011 12, 948 
North Dakota 75412 12, 869 10,490 13,196 19,809 
19,526 44,678 45,193 53,297 67,953 
a of Total 203 dol Zot 209 3ed 
WEST COAST 
California 10,648 47,046 60,063 51,578 54,644 
Oregon 65414 15,031 18,462 17,883 19,525 
Washington 87,059 BA ae 130,142 126,514 143,466 
104,121 183, 848 208, 667 195, 975 217,635 
% of Total 1l2e2 12.09 12.7 108 lol 
OTHER 
21, 951 739307 835602 104, 349 127,600 
% of Total B06 §00 551 6.8 6.5 
TOTAL 853,506 1,464,535 1,644,636 1,811, 964 1,956,448 


SS SR TZ me ac AR SE A I ASA a ee CTE 


Table 40 = Average Expenditure Per Car Reported, and Total Expenditures in Canada 


of Non-Resident Temi t-Holding Motorists, Glass Ltled by iis 


STATE OF OREGIN Expenditure Number Total 
per car of cars Expenditures 


NORTH EASTERN 


Connecticut 78053 325663 290965,025 
Maine 31.45 102,095 35210, 888 
Hassachusetts 85.34 86, 300 75964, 3842 
New Hampshire 52070 225268 1,173,524 
New Jersey 87 022 46 5043 4,015, 870 
New York 55.95 443,239 24,799,222 
Pennsylvania 79.83 101,788 8,125,736 
Rhode Island 7909 12,735 1,017,527 
Vermont 17.96 86,785 1,558,659 
; 3559) 9691, 109 
% of Total = 47.7 4303 
GREAT LAKES 
Illinois 89.74 62,170 5,579,166 
Indiana 74043 27,291 29030,525 
Michigan 45057 564, 45€ 16,608,351 
Qhio 87099 130, 827 11,511,468 
Wisconsin 80.50 245608 _1, 9805 i 


% of Total 


NORTH WESTERN 


Minnesota 790380 35,196 2p 4745279 
Mont ane moago 12, 948 983,142 
North Vakota Been SOO een ea 1 G09 oe pesegerec 
% of Total 
WEST COAST 
California 106408 54,644 5p 796,686 
Oregon 92.05 19,525 1,797,276 
Washington Lik Cae eee en St Bess Oe ner 
h of Total 
OT HER 


98 064 pe eee ee 


% of Total = 605 9.8 


32 
TABLE 5. NUMBER OF FOREIGN AUTOMOBILES WHICH ENTERED CANADA ON CUSTOMS PERMITS THROUGH PROVINCES 
INDICATED, AND WHICH RETURNED TO THE COUNTRY OF ORIGIN IN THE YEAR 1949, CLASSIFIED BY UNITED STATES 
FEDERAL STATES OR COUNTRIES OF REGISTRATION 


STATE OF ORIGIN P.E.I.2) y.5,Q) yp. Que. Onte Man, Sask. = Alta. B.C.&Y.T. ‘Total 

Alabama.........06 - 1 32 148 1,129 28 12 5h, 63 1,467 
AYSSZONA ceiies cece wc = - 26 109 769 34 25 212 530 1,705 
Arkansas......eeee - - 17 57 828 55 7 83 114 1,161 
California........ = 8 1,06 1,796 12,745 857 625 4,439 ©: 33,768 5, Glads 
Colorado..ccssece r - = 25 160 1,306 113 100 661 Teo oy yb) 
Connecticut...... : - 136 3,946 17,304 10,782 38 15 109 333 32,663 
Delaware....eeeee ‘ - 6 119 576 1,213 4 1 22 48 1,989 
Dist. of Columbia, - 26 290 1,362 2,812 27 13 64 8h, 4,678 
Florida.....ees0s ; - ll 593 2,036 6,788 90 39 216 409 10,182 
Georgiiasiciciisc'c.ciele = 3 62 4,09 1,742 33 10 62 156 2,477 
FASO dacoejec sien - - 20 37 488 42 6h, 830 3,589 5,070 
TI inolets. ces eses - 23 511 2,757 53,098 1,768 378 2,100 1,535 62,170 
Indianasé..2)..4% - 11 242 1,022 ; 328 96 438 27,281 
Iowa.... ateiotatetere = - B 378 11,738 Ls 478 704, 663 15,212 
Kansa8iii,scicscesecc - - 5h 241 2,841 5L8 192 520 695 5,091 
Kentucky.....e06 - - 2 69 209 4,413 36 16 67 103 4,915 
Louisiana........ : - 2 58 309 1,287 68 19 148 210 2,101 
MAINO. ciectsicie 65.6 ; - 5 82,844, 16,746 2,373 13 8 35 ie 102,095 
Maryland.....sesee - 35 548 2,486 6,690 13 106 175 10,094 
Massachusetts... 2 561 19,708 45,558 19,822 66 20 229 334 86,300 
Michigan...secsece - 20 726 2,668 357,745 903 305 948 1,143 364,458 
Minnesota........ 4 - il 719 559 23,232 7,981 1,074 1,359 911 35,196 
Mississippi...... . = - 19 85 436 21 6 39 Lh 650 
Missouri... .ccccce - 8 117 576 7,961 L449 104 535 630 10,380 
Montana...secesees - - 13 141 08 203 «2,508 + = 8, 023 1,452 12,948 
Nebraska.......6. : - 1 42 211 2,412 538 235 47 575 4,485 
Nevada..... Averecsre ele - - 31 305 a7; 19 106 32h 811 
New Hampshire..... - 19 1,854 18,245 2,080 10 6 28 26 22,268 
New Jersey.....0. : - 180 3,015 17,821 24,211 75 26 311 404 46,043 
New Mexico,,...... - - 11 386 18 23 167 223 899 
New York.sccssccsce - 516 6,644 102,309 331, 644 21 92 820 1,003 4L3 239 
North Carolina... - 7 118 2,277 29 Vel 65 90 3,228 
North Dakota... - 1 192 1,362 11,692 5,812 405 336 19,809 
Olds sccavcctessce - 30 87k, 4,171 123,768 316 113 76k, 791 130,827 
Oklahoma. ..ccesece - - 28 165 1; 248 115 45h 1469 3,323 
Oregon. .ccceccccce - 8 50 143 1,14 15 170 855 17,070 19,525 
Pennsylvania. ..eoe - 147 2171 12,077 86,142 127 50 491 583 101,788 
Rhode Island...... - 40 1,422 8,153 3,019 12 L 29 56 12,735 
South Carolina.... © 5 66 272 903 12 11 23 34 1,326 
South Dakota..oe.oe = - 11 51 1,419 775 392 293 349 3,290 
Tennessee.......06 - 5 48 329 3,014 7 76 153 3, 660 
TOXES coc ecocaeiciacs - 6 106 638 4,384 356 Di) eee lea 57. 1,469 8,257 
UES coat avis cs. secs - a 2 57 585 25 a7, 1036 1,163 2,885 
Vermont..cccccccce ae 3 459 81, ,027 2,193 6 5 2h, 86,785 
Virginia’. os seas - a 364, 13721 5,621 49 10 11 216 8,113 
Washington.....ec6 - 2 78 320 2,013 220 381 2,028 138,424 143 ,466 
West Virginia..... - 3 54 216 4,754 Tak 5 25 66 5,134 
Wisconsin......e0e - 4 125 653 20, 92h 1,034 319 803 746 24,608 
Wyoming. eeeoeeoeee - rd 8 26 329 49 55 708 367 1,542 
U.S. Government... - 2 8 6 16 10 - 7 17 66 
Total U.S. by States 2 1,859 128,173 350,265 1,184,268 30,907 14,147 33,260 213,633 1,956,514 
Other Countries (2) - 26 3h 178 3LL 32 2 51,0 1,625 2,787 
Grand Total 2 1,885 128,207 350,443 1,184,612 30,939 14,155 33,800 215,258 1,959,301 


(1) As Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island have no ports of entry adjacent to the United States boundary, cars proceeding 
to these provinces (with the exception of those travelling direct from the United States by water) enter through 
ports in other provinces and are recorded in the latter. 


(2) Other countries comprise: Alaska 2,001, Aruba 1, Australia 1, Bahamas 18, Belgium 1, Belgium Congo 1, Bermuda l, 
Bolivia 1, Brasil 3, Colombia 2, Costa Rica 2, Cuba 83, Dutch East Indies 1, England 5, France 4, Gambia 1, Germany 3, 
Guam 4, Guatemala 1, Haiti 1, Hawaiian Islands 263, Hong Kong 2, Holland 2, Ireland ], Italy 3, Jamaica 1, Japan 4, 
Java 1, Mexico 91, Netherlands West Indies 1, Newfoundland 21, New Zealand 1, Panama ( nal Zone 142, Peru l, 
Philippine Islands 6, Puerto Rico 10, Scotland 1, South America 1, Switzerland 3, Ven wuela 3, Wales 1, West Indies 2, 


(3) Due to minor revisions data for the Calendar year do not in all cases equal the sum of monthly data previously 
published. 


- $3 = 


Table 60 = Number cf Gne and Two-Day Cars (Tourist Class) Travelling Intrensit 
Between Selected Ports of Entry and Exit, 1949 | 


Ports of Entry and Exit One=-dey Cars Two-day Cars Total 


QUEBEC 
Glen Sutton = Highwater ©0800 00000000 ig Oc (1) 7,702 
Highwater = Glen Sutton cccecococecce 79480 (1) 7» 480 
Total cecccccecccesecs00000 15,182 1S, 1&2 
ONTARIO 
Fort Erie - Niagara Falls osccoocceoce 37,654 (1) 37,654 
Niagara Falls = Fort Erie cosccoeccce 20,597 (1) 20,597 
Total cococecccsrcccce0cccece 58,251 58,251 
Fort Erie = Windsor ococeoeccavccec000 35D 9529 14,406 49,929 
Windsor = Fort Erie eeococceccccvc000 32,079 15,375 47 5454 
Total ccecsscrccvescacess09 67,602 29, Tod 97,383 
Pormirigie Cardin e.eSesescedscesses 8,760 4,002 12,762 
Sarnia = Fort Erié cooceecc00000000000 9,329 4,077 13,406 
Total covccccccscd00e000000 18,089 8,079 26, 168 
Niagare Falls = Windsor oceecccs20ee0000 pe puce 20,3500 41,382 
Windsor = Niagara Falls cecoecvc0ccc00e 18,558 25 9926 42,484 
Total ceooccsces0000009000000 39,640 44,226 83,866 
Niagara Falls = Sarni&sccoocccccccc00e 16,115 11,642 27g 757 
Sarnia = Niagara Falls cococceec00000 17,400 13,897 Sig cot 
Total ceccrcccc00000000000000 33,515 25459389 59,054 
Windsor = Sarni@ co00ce100000000000000 3,639 (1) 4,655 
Sarnia = WindS0r ocoscoccccnge 00000008 5,612 (1) 5,613 
Total cococccocecgs00000000 9,248 9,248 
BRITISH COLUMBIA : 
Pacific Highway - Boundary Bay eoccce 138 (1) 138 
Boundary Bay = Pacific Highway ccccce 154 (1) 154 
Total ccecccsrccrececvcescoc0e 292 292 
Carson - Cascade Cityesoccc0e0es0cc00 1,090 (1) 1,090 
Cascade City ~ C8arsoNero0ees000600000 1,043 (1) 1,043 
Total escecvceccccc0s0e00s0 25133 2,133 
POTALELA LIL DOLE Ra iuescieesicedesqcomeeese 243,952 107,625 351,577 
Per cent of total one-day and two-day 
traffic entering through all ports 
in Can@da cocc0209000000060000000000800 _ 36 See 27 33 


(1) Cannot be considered as intransite 


Table 7o = Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada, 1945 - 1949 


lo Travellers from the United States 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949(2) 


a ered 


Means of Travels 


Automobile 299FH9H00000900 000000500000 56e9 98.0 11804 139.4 14469 
Rail ©9909000000000000000000000000009 6403 61.4 D6 06 55e9 5208 
Boat ©200090089000002009000000000000000 130 4703 22e1 16.0 1503 
Bus (Exclusive of local bus) eccooce 1209 0S 1607 208 244 
Airplane 202 0000000000000000900000000 306 1003 Sie L Zions 1726 
Qther (pedestrians, local bus, etco) L006 LlSseGr “l4eeu coer | 9 Tosh 


: ns eae ee 
TOTAL, UsSoho cocccceceeeccccces 163505 216el 24lel 26704 26865 


Ee oe ee a 


ao Travellers from Overseas Coumtries(1)}).c.oce 300 604 10.0 13.0 18.0 
ES Se rR Ete MS OPP SE A ee = 

TOTAL, All Countries eccccsccoee 16603 22205 25lel 280.4 286.5 

. ESS : a oe Gre ei aliens ok 


outa: 


a 


Table 80 = Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in Foreign Countries, 1945-1949 


($ Millions) 
lo Travellers to the United States 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
cg 


Means of Travels 


Automobile 9999000000000 0000000000000 Teo Elle 3206 Zoek 6269 
Train ©209000000000000000000000 0000000 BI04 4906 5202 5509 4601 


Boat ©9909090000000000000000000009000000 1.68 See 401 del 309 
Bus (Exclusive of local HS) sess ees tl isu 2825 3406 2505 3301 
Airplane ©92009090000000080000000000000 4o1 8e8 920 70d Jew, 


Other (pedestrians, local bus, etce). 11.0 18el 19.8) pi GeSane lees 


A EE EE PR a EE a PET SNR A WE see pate 


TOTAL, YoSohe S909 9HOOKDO0DH9GFFBOGB0O0080 80.9 12929 152e3 PUSec 164.2 


SS ES I SE A oN SS EY 


Ze Travellers to Overseas Countries (1) ecce00a 200 6.0 15.0 2160 2800 
a et 


SE TE TE A SNe A 


TOTAL, All Countries eccoceeences B09 lg0ed LO7ea° iS4ee 192.2 


(1) Prior to union with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas 
countrys. 


(2) Subject to revisions 


Table 9. - Non-Resident Permit-Holding Automobile Traffic in Canade, 


Minimum Inter-Provincial Travel, June = September, 1947 - 1949 


American Cars Leaving Canada Percentage 
by a Province of All Cars 
Province of Entry Other than that of Entry Entering Provinces 

1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
Maritimes 4,818 45812 5» 226 709 Tod 704 
Que bec 350,889 315329 559932 lie2 1463 160] 
Cntar io 45,817 48,422 545398 60d 66C 60d 
Manitoba 45254 4,747 5,728 2507 2708 2508 
Saskatchewan 1,060 1,182 1,445 13.9 13 03 1309 
Alberta 8, 974 9,266 10,640 4444 4065 5709 
British Columbia 8,126 69629 8,760 669 6.0 607 
TOTAL 103, $38 106 , 387 122,829 809 8e5 9e2 


= §6 = 


Table 10. - Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 


Revised Statement, 1948 


Number of % of Grand % of Grand 
Pode nt NER 6 | ee CLUE eee OL aL sSxpenditures Total 


Ae Short Term Traffic 


Automobiles 
Non-permit or local 
traffic coccsccoce se00 8,871,646 35.358 2257275193 8.50 
Repeat trips of permit= 
holders ©CLC7OCODD0C0000 3,108,339 12.40 = = 
Tourist Class, 1 Day oo 25079,77T 8029 8,282,130 3010 
Tourist Class, 2 Daysee 1,053,393 4.20 8, 939,080 5234 
Commuters coccoc0cecc00e 1, 990 0.01 562,481 0.14 
Local permit=-holders oo 9,145 0.04 432,199 0016 
Rail, intransit ceeccescecec 721,400 2088 = = 
Bus," INCransit-«esececeoe 110,068 0.044 Og LTO 0.10 
Airplane, intransit occec 4,601 0.02 11,502 0.01 
Other travellers ooccoc0e 9,458,992 21.69 25 5215,545 8.68 
TOTAL ce<ccegesvesaes 21,400,351 85.55 64, 245,300 24.03 
So Leng Term Traffic 


Automobile 
Tourist Class, more than 


two dayS coccecececc0e 252091,782 8.98 94,450,858 350355 
Summer Residents secccooe 19,250 0.08 4,205,928 1.57 
Rail 6©02200000000000e0000 589,207 20905 55,909,988 20291 
Bus ©90000000000000000000 369,437 1.47 20,510, 980 7067 
Airplane ©200000000000000 110, 983 0.44 12,039,456 4.50 
Boat ©28©27207O02000000000000 334,950 1.33 16,000, 907 5099 
a Ee SN NURSE 
TOTAL coccccccecvecce 3,675,609 14.65 205,118,117 15697 


SL Ee ne 


GRAND TOTAL cccccecce 25075, 960 100.00 267 5 363 5417 100.00 


o 37 = 


Table lle = Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada 


and All Other Countries, 1926 = 1949 


(Net Credits + Net Credits =) 
($ Million} 


ESAT 


Account with Account with Account with 
Yaar United States Overseas Countries(1) All Countries 


Credits Debits Net Credits Debits Net Credits Debits Net 


1926 coove 140 FOU TO ae Te oon 1 152 99 + 53 
1927 cocce 148 (ern +76 15 oom = 713 16S;00 e100 eee 
1928 cece. 163 ee meeureo lee 14 26 = 12 177 98 + 79 
1929 ceeeve 184 81 +103 14 27°) e9l8 198 108 + 90 
1930 sese. 167 fag S100 7 13 pour = 12 1380 92 + 88 
1931 coecs 141 a a re 19 - 7 153 71+ B2 
1932 sesee 103 Mop rd ev OE ped # ioeege=" 8 114 49 + 65 
1933 esses 81 30+ S1 8 144 = 6 89 44. + 45 
1934 scosce 96 36 +60 10 14 - 4 106 50+ 56 
1935 sesee 107 48 +59 10 1 - «6S 117 64. + 53 
1936 covce 129 54 gmgtc75 13 Zig = 8 142 EERO 
1937 eee 149 scene oe ye ty ero 166 87 +79 
1938 scese 134 66 +68 15 20hear=” 5 149 86+ 63 
1939 ccvsce 137 emmy Ee 12 14° = 2 149 81 + 68 
1940 cecece 98 40 + 58 7 mats 4 105 43 + 62 
1941 cccce 107 18+ 89 4 cay. +) 2 111 21 + 90 
1942 covee 79 24. + 55 3 3 - 82 272 tab) 
1943 coves 87 34.0 + 53 2 ce 89 37 + 2 
1944 coeee 117 57 + 60 3 3 - 120 60 + 60 
1945 covce 163 gl + 62 3 arale 1 166 83 + 83 
1946 eovee 216 130 + 86 6 6 = Vp ae bl pds ate 
1947 seece Za leegne Lb Zee ta 89 | 410 16 = «(8 plead Laer nee CFs 
1948 sccce 267 or AS 4164 18 22 = 9 280 135 +1465 
1949(2) oes 268 164 +104 18 28 = 10 2866 192 + 


2 aT a 


ne 


aoe 


(1) Prior to union with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas countrys 
(2} Subject to revision. 


pabisgles 


Number of Foreign Automobile s Othe r Vehicles entering Canada, 


by Province of Entry, 1945 = 1949. 


Non-Permit Class - Local Traffic (1) 


Bntering by Ports in - 1945 1946 1947-948 =~ __949 

Maritime Provinces cocccce 587 , 207 7525411 806,821 845,782 961,707 
Quebec ©2000000000000000000 131,881 173,148 199,670 234,153 218,196 
Ontarid o02000000000000000 2,068,158 2,624,849 2,967,148 3,420,637 39907, 224 
Manitoba o01000000000000000 39,815 53,510 55, 360 57,007 57,520 
Saskatchewan 0000000000000 17,334 20,221 19,205 21,364 21,217 
Alberta ©00000000000000000 6,840 12,243 18,9024 19,143 17,674 
British Columbia 000000000 41,102 595776 77 9356 89,324 90,221 
Yukon 00000000000000000000 = - 16 sig 552 


ss 


CANADA cooc0c000e0000 25892,337 3,695,958 4,145,600 4,687,421 4,724,311 


Maritime Provinces eoeccoe 44,377 83,147 93,417 104, 982 130,751 
QUEDES 0000000000000000000 138,215 277,641 300, 914 3355236 362,425 
Ontario oocrc000c00c0200000000 553,720 903,096 1,005, 194 1,125, 956 1,200,491 
Manitoba eoccec00020000 00000 8,775 22,497 24,407 24,516 $1,129 
Saskatchewan ooocc0000c 000 4,247 9,725 9,702 11,663 14,155 
Alberta cocccccceccc0000000 3,045 165522 23,476 27 5662 34,637 
British Columbia ccoocco00e 107,506 178,595 2055216 191,572 214, 805 
Yukon c0000000000000000000 30 585 1,527 25401 1,561 


CANADA Ooe0O0 0009008609 859,915 1,492,106 1,663, 853 1, 823, 988 1,989, 954 


Commercial Vehicles 


Maritime Provinces oooccce 56,184 65,294 62,295 61,791 76,260 
Queb@t 0000000000000000000 18,584 21,631 255339 27,403 36, 750 
G@ntario o¢0000000000000000 78,139 81,441 87,982 87,288 95, 844 
Manitoba 00000000000000000 1,830 1,736 35778 3,191 45262 
Saskatchewan 0000000000000 4,221 3» 907 3,745 5,146 35414 
Alberta .oc0000000000000000 1,808 35237 4,401 25746 3,155 
British Columbia occooccece 55298 59836 65175 7,989 8,538 
Yukon cocceccc0000 000000000 9 54 84 316 678 


CANADA cc nsetecceance 166,073 183,136 193,799 195,870 228,901 


(1) The expressions" Non-Permit Class " and "Traveller's Vehicle Permits” are 
defined on page 51. 


Taole 15. = Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 


Month 


January ccocccr000000000 102,149 162,652 189,790 220,040 244,609 
February eco. ceeeeoosoo 102,384 157,998 167,863 224,075 239,202 
March cescococeaccen0ace 156,313 213,742 210,224 258,309 253,681 
April eoecagceorgogcocoseo 199,681 241,622. 241,501 310,508 315, 660 
May eccoocoooccceccococe 256 5493 29959635 530 5 2&0 425,911 406,528 
JUNE coccccocc0cce0cc00000 2975598 594,558 431,926 479,661 501,106 
duly cccoccccces 20000000 591, 918 524,577 590, 979 666,898 695,954 
August ersacn000cascoo00ne 386, 608 492,504 643,812 641,671 626,231 
September coccoce cocv0a0 544,843 376,832 425, 942 502,099 456 5460 
October cocccerc0e000008 271,092 $26,014 368, 243 $68,271 388,556 
November cocceccocc00000 193, 760 270,330 292,881 299,995 S02, 135 
December cococceaccccacco 189,506 240 5 167 2505199 286 5 483 294,589 

TOTAL (2} occcccce 28925337 - 3695, 958 45145, 600 4, 687,421 4,724,311 

Traveller's Vehicle Permits (1) 

Dameer ye. ea eats besa 10,586 26,780 24,306 28,243 32,590 
February e0000000¢€000008 12,889 29,847 20 p08S 35,9529 35,826 
March eocococc0c00c00000 225341 47,492 34 5247 46,087 46,160 
April ©2°00000000900900000 32,102 64,550 58,241 69,907 835510 
May cococcoca0c0000 000000 46,999 105,499 114,875 134,440 153,988 
JUNE cocorsscoc0cc00c e000 79,133 183 5362 203,916 191,954 221,002 
July @000000000000000000 151,007 300,635 362,638 407, 884 453,045 
August ercov00e0ee 0000008 187,215 352,407 409, 433 408,026 426, 302 
September cococccccccvce 145, 968 181,754 198, 865 255 5964 264, 467 
October ceoccccccvc00ecc0 84,9335 111,696 126,180 128,121 141,089 
November cooccccccccn0e0 535350 68,497 68,284 745967 76,120 
December coococ2000 00000 3359 Ae 395 607 375785 47466 55, 855 


ae 


by Month of Entry, 1945 - 1949 


1947 


ousbaceit Broce Sitosal Traffic (1) 


1948 


1949 


TOTAL(3} cocccce Wase’ 859, 916 1,492 51 106 1,663 5853 __ 


1,823,988 1,989,954 _ 


Commercial Vehicles 


January ©000000000000000 a toca. ll, eloals Take 288 13,509 14,993 
February 600000000000500 11,304 li, 984 13,805 12,199 14, 908 
March ceececooresc0c00000e 135237 145938 145049 14,681 17,609 
April ©000800000000000000 12,291 15,296 165608 16,299 16 9266 
May eeccccces02000000000 14,646 18,794 16,827 15,911 18,584 
JUNE 9000000000000000000 15, 948 17,301 17,477 17,627 19,591 
July ©000000090000000006 16,106 15,431 17,816 165643 205572 
August ©0000000000000000 15,864 165947 175204 18,224 235163 
September cocaeccscca00e 14,331 15,558 17,000 18,453 225085 
October eoccccc000000000 15,623 16, 200 17,928 18,356 21,431 
Novembe@reooo0ee0000000000 Lee 973 14,825 16,681 201 19, 918 
December cooccc0v00e 00000 _12, 522 _14,049 _ 15,416 16, — 19,781 


TOTAL 90000000 yowie2Z0,9020) 


(2 Includes 4,662 motorcycles, 22, 887 era and 65, 371 taxis in 1949. 
(3) Includes 1,307 motorcycles, 5,294 bicycles and 1,816 other wehicles in 1949. 


a 40 = 


Table 14. = Number of Foreign Travellers entering Canada from the United States, 


by Province of Entry, 1945 - 1949. 
(A) Rail (1) 


Province of Butry_ 1945 gag ga? ses 949 
Maritime Provinces ceeococe 445427 40,001 28,897 25,102 18,889 
Quebec eeccccn00ees000000 229,153 239,263 244, 961 225,040 198,552 
Ontario seecccccse0c00000 424, 800 $07,725 280 , 905 257,093 242,293 
Menitoba ceocescccecsc0000e 28,535 25,861 24,488 225 5438 23,815 
Saskatchewan cocccccceccce 75958 15,478 17,553 17, 464 14,492 
Alberta coccccccscc020c00e 788 603 1,220 1,288 1,594 
British Columbia ecccecoce 60, 987 56,616 49,519 44,077 51,670 
CANADA coceceec0cc0ece 685,947 647 543 589,207 551,509 


Nova Scotia cocececccoccece 1,142 1,540 17, 806 15,034 14,094 
New Brunswick cococc0000e 7,718 8,084 6,394 8,058 8,926 
Quebec covccceccevceccccc0ce 3,261 35183 5,122 1,670 1,646 
Ontario cceoccocecvvs0c00e 154,676 129,068 162,423 177,788 141,385 
Manitoba cecccc0ce00c 00000 im = = oe = 
Saskatchewan coccocce000e = = No = oS 
Alberta ccoccccr000000000 = = mon = af 
British Columbia occcccce 176,949 197,433 142,161 132,388 134,188 
Yukon cccceecse0s c00000000 40 toy) 8 l2 4 
CANADA coccccccrvcce 323,786 35953561 333,914 334, 950 3005243 


(c) Bus (2) 


Maritime Provinces seccece 11,774 13,056 9,508 9,724 9, 904 
Quebec coccceccccccenccec 14,968 25535507 32, 855 56,663 35,450 
Ontario ccccecsccccccscece 196,616 308,813 552,558 383,638 33 85244 
Manitoba coccescvsceccccce 45253 5,189 55843 6,500 29846 
Saskatchewan ©00000000000 135 147 280 203 899 
Alberta ecocccccceccccccece rag iy 2 25.64 2, 345 5,422 25617 
British Columbia cocccccoe 31,740 49,760 38,698 37,555 39,197 
YukOn .cococccsceceecesced = S = = = 
479,505 429,157 


CANADA ©G2O00000900900000 


261,663 


404 ,486 


442,067 


(1) After deducting intransit passengers across southern Ontarios 


(2) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities but including 


intransit traffice 


Table i4o = Number Piss 


Sees 


Newfoundland sccooceceoce 
Prince Edward Island ooo 
Nova Scotia seccceccc0ce 
New Brunswick cecococcee 
Quebec 8000020009000 0060 
Ontario cecceecoscecc0ees 
Menitoha cccscoccc00000e 
Saskatchewan. ooccccceonee 
Alberta coosececcc000008 
British Columbia ococcee 
Yukon (2) ©28906800000000 


CANADA ©oeoe0000 


») Airplane 


LTO pees 


Bee 


113,040 


11,610 
25,006 
__ 42601 


1155584 


(2) Yukon traffic is practically all intransit to and from Alaska. 
Table 15. = Number of Foreign trot hs 7a LLCS meas 


BOE lien Tota 


January ©200000000000000 
February ©00000000000000 
March ccoceccecceces 000000 
April 020000 G 969000000080 
May ©000000000000000000080 


JUNE eovvecececvacoveceno 


July ©292090090000000000090 
August ©099600 0200000006 
September ©6000000000006 
October cooccc0e00000000 
November cooo0cecv00e0000 
December »-ccecexxee00000d 


TOTAL @#¢20660086080 


January 20090000000000000 


February 2600000000000090 
March ceccceexe0 00000000 
April ©00000000000000000 
May ©2000000600000000600 
JUNE ceovceccccrcescesco000 
July 0900009099 00090990009 
August e2000000000000000 
Septemb6roos000000000000 


October 0000000000000000 
November ocooer002000000 


December ocoo200000000000 
i @90000000 


135,606 
138,198 
151,722 
196 5227 
238,153 
208,004 
156,223 
154, 240 
148, 907 
166,533 


1, 965,068 . 


6,457 
7339 
9,908 
13,418 
35,385 
85,981 
95,912 
34,824 


125,54 
7,438 


13756355 


114,027 
119,918 
120,892 
105,442 
154,231 
195,061 
201,720 
145,981 
114-912 
107,051 
133,550 


1,680, 420 1, 


(B) Boat 


5» 765 
6,149 
75193 

13,083 
34,466 
93,281 
104,496 
477211 


119152 


841 


see ore 


111,361 


102,914 
91,862 
99,691 

108,274 

156, 852 

173,104 

181,083 

136,283 

102, 856 
94,345 


ae 


105,026 


95,299 
87,856 
92,044 
92,227 
125299 
171,478 
148,687 
114,091 
93, 810 
86,541 


3 eos 


eras Canada from the United States, 


1355746 


BE tL ta 


95,561 
71,482 
68,837 
785448 
89,093 
117,313 
151,982 
128,503 
105,642 
96,132 
77 5557 
100,402 


1418065 952 


= 42 = 


Table 15. = Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada From the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1945 - 1949 = Concl'd. 


(C} Bus (1) and (2) 


Month — 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
January ©50800009000090900 75733 11,351 13,005 14,111 12,558 
February ©0000000000009000 8,508 125383 11,973 14,222 13, 908 
March c00000e00000009000000 9,892 14,259 11,517 14,454 13,691 
April 000089000000009000000 11,965 185327 19,504 17,035 17,837 
May ©0000000000000000000000 15,218 PAA The) 28,726 $3g719 31,793 
JUnE c00000000000000000000 255916 41,215 48,710 51,105 54,012 
July ceoocccce0000000000000 555855 85,302 98,542 105,381 955325 
August ccccc0n000009000000 96,7235 88,594 104, 362 106,398 82,308 
september oos0000000000000 28,696 41,721 44,491 975492 50,377 
OStober 000000000000000000 19,948 29,919 27,826 26,851 25,548 
Novembero>ovc00000090000000 k2, 950 19,565 16,973 19,638 L6,82¢4 
December coco0000000000000 12,059 16,259 16,838 19,099 15,278 
TOTAL eccca0000ee 261,663 404,486 442,067 479,505 429,157 
(dD) Airplane 
January ©00000000000000000 2,809 5,571 45462 4,690 5, 814 
February ®0000008080000090000 $,124 6,147 5,095 55296 6,032 
March cocceccc 000000000000 3, 984 6,525 35595 Goiie 7,748 
April 900000000000000000090 35990 6,673 751L6 75501 8, 985 
May ©9809 90000000000009000 4,588 8,692 10,477 9,851 12,866 
June oo0000000000000000000 6,523 105523 11, 906 13,179 16,092 
July 00000000.0000000000000 8,079 13,622 14,315 14,494 18,267 
August ©2090000000000090000 8,885 15, 874 16,638 15,539 17,297 
September ®2000000000000000 7,181 12,363 12, 803 13, 844 15,132 
Gotober sccesccccecccces0ee 6,171 9,634 10,067 10, 145 11,016 
November 08000000000000000 5,202 7,610 6,407 75491 8,220 
December coooc000e0000 0000 7,036 75132 6,059 79382 8,277 


SS a eS A a Ee 
TOTAL ccoccesscoce 675322 110, 164 113,940 115,584 135,746 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


(2) Includes a small percentage of intransit passengers across southern Ontarioe 


the United States by Province 


AS oe 


25 


a 


ee 


Table 16. = Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling 
| of Re-intry into Conada, 19% 


1949 


Length of Sta ay = 24 hours or less 


Returning by Ports ins 


Maritime Provinces cccoosc:e 369,202 
QU@bEG 000000000000000000000 141, 947 
Ontario 00000000000000000000 582, 5435 
Manitoba cooocco00c00c000000 $0,741 
Saskatchewan ocovcvccv00000 0000 32,5606 
Alberts covccs000000000000000 10,008 
British Columbia cccecccccec 99, 955 


Yukon co00c00000e00000000000 


CANADA eo0o00000e00000080 


= 


499,048 575,926 
198,296 241,669 
552,813 601,807 
45,771 54,493 
35,072 365231 
17,208 19, 226 
202,486 271,816 


567,569 
235,403 
591,232 
47,818 
29,000 
21,319 
249,254 


708,493 
255,647 
762,970 
53,893 
32,502 
25,854 
278,749 
3 


Maritime Proviness .ccoc0c0e 39692 
Quebes ceccc00e0000000000000 21,909 
Ontario cocecv00cc0000 0000000 285195 
Manitoba ccoocce00ecc0a000000 3,285 
Saskatchewan oo0000000000000 2826 
Alberta coocc0ccc0ccx00 0000 1,139 
British Columbia cvcocec0c000 18,910 
Yukon 1cccc00ec00000000000000 = 
CANADA cococas00000 00 719,954 


Length of Stay = Over 24 Hours 


6,140 10,243 
37,641 51,977 
66,272 71,999 
11,614 it,feo 

gl 9,782 
3,518 8,503 
34,741 39,555 
167,197 209,788 


11,253 
46,882 
66,502 
14, 739 
11,279 
12,119 
37,534 

7 


200,315 


17,684 
60,303 
120,814 
20,821 
15,197 
17,536 
79,847 
4 


SET eo 


5325 206 


Commercial Vehicles 


Maritime Provinces ococccoce 61,705 
Quebec ©000600600000009000000 22,159 
Ontario 00270000000000060000 34, 507 
Manitoba cercese00e000000000 35976 
Saskatchewan coccocc0e000000 3,201 
Alberta soooor0vse0000000000 5,002 
British Columbia coscecco00e 12 5442 


Yukon 0000000000000000000000 


CANADA voodoo 0000DAOG0E08 


133,002 


57,215 59,569 
26,552 28,026 
35, 908 565273 
4, 206 75319 
55497 7,325 
6,402 6,994 
13 5890 15,942 
= 4 


149,670 


193,464 


@ 44 = 


Table 17. 2 Number of Cm adi an Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelli in the 
~ ‘United States, by Month of Re-hntry into Canada, [945-1949 


Month ee ASO oO ee 1948 1949 


Length of Stay = 24 hours or less 


Januery ©00000080000000 44,184 785383 965935 83, 263 116,110 
Pebruary e000e00 27000008 39,569 725558 93,195 82,722 109,327 
March cceccec0xr0e 0000000 62,954 101,534 121,419 108, 764 130,750 
April ©9000000000000008 67,080 109,738 139,094 120,027 160,391 
TE mesed meee owes 85 282 146, 250 185,239 153,570 197,556 
JUNE ©00000000000000000 JagieLo 149,138 174,863 160,091 198,556 
July eccceccccccc0ecc0ee 118,667 170,774 212,141 194,261 248,819 
AUZUSt eoceccc00er00e00 151,529 175,613 219,559 203, 857 250,555 
September ©000000000000 124,660 154,289 174,749 177,600 198,195 
October cooncccr0ec0000 113,714 146,566 176,099 173,654 203,816 
November cecooxcccc0c0e 96,663 128,540 136,791 148,253 163, 838 
December cecerse0ceccce 955284 117,531 91,084 135,534 160,198 


TOTAL(1) oosce 1,071,802 1,550,694 1,801,168 1,741,596 2,118,111 


Length of Stay - Over 24 hours 


JANUATY coccceccrccece 1,560 4,098 5,154 4,576 79457 
February ©0000000000000 1,307 5p, 684 5,485 3,962 6,175 
March eccccc00000000 000 deo! 65375 8,148 7, /68 11,825 
April 0260000000009200000 2,935 10,515 14,322 9496 25,125 
May coeccc0000 000000000 py HAs} Loe cow 15, 287 14,810 23 p 462 
JUNE oocccecers00000000 4, 706 15,959 18,528 16,493 28,183 
July ©90000000000000008 12,288 26,697 35,556 $4,110 61,955 
August 900008000000 00000 15,435 28,652 40,009 59,877 60,000 
September ©006000600000 13,795 21,478 26 5294 26,052 43,371 
October eococesrs0e 0000 12,480 i ee 24,223 adhe Slfal 34,689 
November coccccceccc0c0e 8,068 10,399 11,791 12,497 19,549 
December ececoecccccccce 4,755 65777 5,211 8,203 a Pa Ply 

TOTAL(2) sccce 79,954 L67g i790 209,788 200,315 332,206 


Commercial Vehicles 


January ©O00000OCOSZ0006 8,630 10,865 12,839 11,793 14,448 
February ooscecceccce0 00 95581 11,392 15,325 11,743 14,478 
March ecococecccccccc000 10,967 13,195 15,771 13,149 16, 362 
April coccccccc0e0000cs &, 566 0 5678 135 201 12,535 14,886 
May @02OGOFGOHOEGOCHTOSCEGS 11,160 12,570 15,648 15,007 16,153 
JUN® ceovcocccraeecvcosoe le ,ie6 13,C69 15 »6 84 16,0354 17,247 
July 290000000908 60800900 12,629 14,067 16,636 17,150 15,086 
August ceocceccscasacoce 13 5508 18,892 17,303 17,765 17,483 
Se ptember ©000000000000 12,130 13, 239 16,490 16,883 16,069 
Octaber ecocooecccecccoe 12,904 12,718 17,c9t 16,125 17,746 
Howember ecocovccacccve 10,453 12,398 13,769 15,659 16, 802 
December socecocccec0ec0 ___ 105048 © 11,087 11,789 14,181 16, 204 

TOTAL ccceccce 133 ,002 149,670 181,452 1775824 1935464 


(1) Includes 10,247 motorcycles, 29,213 bicycles and 90,542 taxis in 1949. 
((2} Includes 1,056 motorcycles, 1635 bicycles and 1,014 taxis in 1949. 


adi 


Table 18. = Number of Canadians Returning From the United States 


New Brunswick occoceceoe 
Quebec ecoceececcoecscoso 
Gnterio cocceccecccacce 
Manitoba cceosccecvc00ace 
Saskatchewan coccooc0ce 
Alberta cecooccsecn0000 
British Columbia ecococe 


Yukon cocoor0c0ece0se0e 


CANADA coccccocece 


Newfoundland cooceccecoce 
Nova Scotia csecocec00ce 
New Brunswick coccoooee 
Quebec e200000000000000 
Ontario eoercsreccooecce 
Manitoba cooccecc0ceos cn 
Saskatchewen cecocecocce 
Alberta cocccsc00c00000 
British Columbia occece 
Yukon oocecoc00c000c0c00 


New Brunswick cecccoccee 
Quebec o200000000000900 
Ontario ccceccesc00000000 
Manitoba coo0e000000000 
Saskatchewan oooc000000 
Alberta 9000000800000000 
British Columbia ccoccce 
Yukon ecoeescccv000cece 


CANADA eo00000 090008 


(1} Comparable data not available. 
(2) Exclusive of lecal bus traffic between border communitiese 


ow: 


275080 
175,201 
309,684 

25 9289 

79429 
589 
58,363 


= 


581,635 


(1) 
74 
5643 
4700 
39,278 


26 


emer te en 


97,283 


CANADA o@oooo00ga00o0gd 


8,347 
16,305 
229,915 
9,609 
554 
2,519 
35,041 


302,070 


by Province of Ke-Entry Into Canada, 1945-1 


24,991 
187,393 
319,354 
24,071 
8, 152 
616 
40,146 


1$47 


22,651 
203,691 
282,412 

25, 950 

8, 949 
1,002 
41,021 


a 


1948 


19,813 
165,160 
234,187 

21,020 

7880 
879 
28,434 


532,114 


1949 


18,185 
175,446 
260,586 

27,832 

7,817 
977 
41,272 


604,723 585,677 477,373 
(B) Boat 
(1) (1) (1) 2 
86 $,031 1,654 1,848 
22,666 25,845 $0,815 37,214 
1,&80 4,481 4,418 1,086 
34,329 41,861 40,908 40,790 
41,2848 26, 140 20,462 26,741 
26 3 14 = 
100,835 100,861 98,266 107,681 


(c) Bus (2) 


peeal 
31,635 
$17,419 
14,268 
618 
2,779 
63,396 


442,386 


11,225 
37,591 
353, 504 
15,433 
828 
2,982 
81, e853 


= 


503,416 


443,039 


12, 260 
59,560 
380,175 
10,029 
1,123 
3, 985 
95,460 


563,292 


=o 46 2 


Table 18.0 = Number of Canadians Returning ee ee 
y Province 0 ; 


(D) Airplane 


Province of Re-entry i946) 194619847 1948 1949 
Newfoundland cocccce00000 (1) (1) (1) (1) 645 
Prince Edward Island oooo = = = = 2 
Nova Scotia cove cog00000 = 102 195 127 194 
New Brunswick oocco0c00e00 1,075 1,594 25487 2,086 5,122 
QUeb6G 000000000000000000 16, 899 21,486 17,583 17,544 22,005 
OntariO o0000000000000000 11,504 27,853 27,174 33,874 43,917 
Wanitoba cococv0s0000000000 1,559 25879 25924 2,158 5,088 
Saskatchewan 000000000000 = 25 19 66 75 
Albert@ o0000000000000000 1,231 1,744 1,290 1,255 1,326 
British Columbia ccoooccce 353597 75565 12,992 12,382 15 5504 
Yukon escoc00000e00000000 ___124 360 565 $12 $41 
CANADA (2) coccccce $5,589 635,608 65,029 70, 9 884 90,719 


(1) Comparable data not available. 


(2) Includes a small percentage from overseas via UoSo 


by Month h of Re-entry int into Canada, L! 
(A) Rail (Gross Entries) 


Table 13. = Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 


Month 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

January ©0000000000000000 61,3561 97,290 47,633 39,827 43 5365 
February 2000000000000000 59,667 07,294 58,763 $0,359 $1,095 
Merch 0000000000000000000 40,533 44, 302 43,792 39,491 35,095 
April cccocc0000000000000 45,254 47,640 525618 33960 50,606 
May ©20000000000000000000 40,539 36,202 44,528 37 , 946 41,185 
Juns ©0000000000000000000 43,758 45,399 45,320 35356 40,583 
July 00000000000000000000 64,546 60 , 858 63, 607 49 5863 63,410 
August 929000000000000000 61,305 69,009 69,538 54, 945 625795 
Septenber Seacsso tose eee 51,243 54,775 52,601 44,284 50 5020 
October o0000000000000000 46,468 50, 106 51,009 42,721 44,495 
November cocccv0000000000 $9,331 39,290 OT p 522 $2,173 S25622 
December 6.00000000000000 640850 _ $4,958 585 746 $8, 548 38, 843 


TOPAL Seoctess os 581,635 604,723 585, 677 477,373 032,114 


SS Ra I RET 


(B) Reil (Net Entries) 


VANUErY cosccccovcdccesca ©) 1mbU,S15 95 56,208 MEt46,529 aunSOpo1lOmmennoTEGe 
February ©000000000000000 $4,833 56,297 $8,284 29,841 50,637 
March 0000000000000000000 395474 43 , 150 43,194 $8,635 32,595 
&pril 2200000000000000000 44,165 46,416 51,633 33,160 49,786 
May ©00000000000000000000 $9,580 $5,263 43, 705 37,159 404245 
JUNE 00000000000000000000 42,644 42,466 44,420 $5,091 39,641 
July ©2900000000000000000 62, 846 59,753 62, 742 48, 975 62,045 
August ©290000000000000000 59,855 67,998 68,496 03,949 61,765 
Pe perber °2900900000000000 } ) 


November cooo000000000000 
December ®000000000000000 


% TOTAL occccoccce i EEPPEEE Aci ST BS 


See 


OU kB a United States 


Pree Oy ice as Bet Sone tad <a APS - eG ee EO a eee 
Panucnyie ees coves sas este 2,839 3,690 2,075 25954 2,618 
February cecooc0ec0000000 25927 39045 25 240 25144 fy 3638 
March cecccv00e00 02000000 25951 25993 29047 Batie 2006 
April ©00020900070000000000 $5761 3,094 5,052 2,087 4,279 
May ©00090000000000000000 4,037 5,759 4,507 4,360 4,667 
JUNC ccoev0c0s00000000000 8, 449 10,028 10,947 9,179 10,303 
July ©0000006900000000000 21,919 Begoae 19,595 Begaal 29,580 
August 92000925909000000008 24,558 en Ee 29,685 25,891 : 26,258 
September ©950800009000900 13,300 15,440 14,674 14,383 12,683 
October ceccceccceov00e000 55669 4,877 4,665 4,425 4,716 
November cocecccsececcc0e0e 55697 359702 35208 35216 - $,820 
December occescc000e000000 $5200 5) 525 55820 55428 3, 908 


TCTAL coccccccen 97 5 283 100, 835 100, 861 98,266 107,681 


coe. 


January 20900000009090000 sa Tethe 25 5 847 26,153 235917 ; 26,148 
February ®20600000000900500 12,695 225 519 24,490 Chews @ 25,669 
March ceccoscoo0es0e009090 15,445 28,178 31,286 26,901 33,073 
April csccesss00000009000 165775 295412 34,474 26,701 43,659 
May ©829990090009000909900 18,169 33,3509 gig, OO, $6,052 50,449 
JUNE 60909000000900000000 209020 37,185 48,578 40,951 53,924 
July 00927900000009909995900 41,218 57,078 68,477 575405 78,718 
August 90025909000000099090 47 5674 68,094 77,186 69,423 78,543 
September ©09000000080900 37,8506 48,381 51,246 51, 990 60,331 
Ostober e00000000000000090 28,5 2e0 3655735 47,134 8,717 47 5 587 
November ece2ccv20000000000 21,951 305289 $2, 926 2059351 555256 
December oocsces0000000000 235274 BT 120 ete 99 £3,996 315955 

TOTAL csv00000000 $02,070 442,386 503,416 443,039 568,292 

he sap tene. 

January 03920902000000000 25208 45 721 3803 39/91 55318 
February 90000600000000000 1, 988 9509 4,052 3, 708 5,163 
March 00000000¢e0000900000 CnOES tee 5,684 5,454 79382 
April ©00000900900000000000 25898 55426 6,861 6,051 9,152 
May 90900000000000909090000 paove By9ed 0,904 65472 8,732 
JUNE 00000090000000000000 25 893 4,82 5,287 6,741 8,605 
July ©00000000000909000000 y 25640 5,157 55412 719205 8,030 
August ©00000009000009000 29197 65 353 65569 65304 8,178 
September ©00000000000000 55474 7,114 6,087 75856 9,047 
Getober o2000000000000000 4,048 6,097 65741 T4115 8,931 
November coeoa00000000000 5,928 5,202 45639 5,557 6,529 
December ocoovecc0000000000 3,507 45479 3,690 99032 D202 

TOTAL ease see's 9 “35,580 65,608 65,000  (0,S0e  SOy,rle 


. ES 
traffic between border communitisese 


(1} Exclusive of local bus 


- 48 = 


Description of Methods 


Ie CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ao Automobile Traffic 


Customs officials stationed at each 
port of entry between Canada and the 
United States file with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics a copy of Form E 60 
A for each Canadian automobile returning 
to Canada from the United States. Form 
EB 60 A is a short questionnaire which 
requests the following informations 


(1} Number of persons in the auto= 
mobilec 

(2) Length of stay in the United 
States o 

(3) Amount spent in the United 
States by all persons in the 
automobiles 


An answer to question (3) is given 
voluntarily in nearly every case, and 
questions (1) and (2) are completed by 
the port officials. Uuring periods of 
exceptionally heavy traffic at a few of 
the busier ports there are times when it 
is not possibls to obtain answers to any 
of the questions. During such periods, 
however, a blank copy of the form stamped 
with the name of the port and the date of 
entry is filed for each returning auto= 
mobile. In recent years more than 90 per 
cent of Forms E 60 A have been complete 
in all respects. 


Forms BE 60 A are used for two pure- 
posess (1) The number of forms filed per 
month indicates the number of Canadian 
cars returning from the United States. 
Those forms which include an answer to 
the first question regarding number of 
persons in the car furnish a sample from 
which the total number of persons in all 
ears can be calculated each montho 


Those forms which include an answer to the 
expenditure question furnish a sample 

of expenditures per car from which the 
total expenditures of all cars can be 
calculated each month. Separate records 
are maintained of the numbers of cars 
remaining out of Canada for (a) one day, 
(b) two days, and (c) three days and 

over, and appropriate sample expend= 
itures are applied to each groupe 


B. Other Types of Traffic 


Immigration officials stationed at 
each port of entry between Canada and 
the United States make a count of all 
residents of Canada returning from the 
United States each month, classifying 
them according to the following means 
of travel used in returning to Camdeas 


(1) Train 

(2) Boat 

(3) Airplane 

(4) Through Bus 

(5) Other (including automobile, 
commercial vehicle, local 
bus, pedestrian etce) 


Average expenditure per person for 
each of the first four of these types of 
traffic are obtained on a sample basis 
by the use of a questionnaire post card 
distributed by Immigration officials at 
the ports. The residual traffic men= 
tioned in the fifth classification 
above, after an appropriate deduction 
for automobiles, is given an estimated 
expenditure value based on observation 
of local characteristics at some of the 
more important ports where the amount 
of expenditures are of some signie= 
ficancée 


=o 49 = 


ate STATES TRAVEL IN CANADA 


Ae Automobile Treffic 


Statistical procedure respecting 
United States residents entering Canada 
by automobile has been patterned upon 
Customs procedure, in accordance with 


the methods used by the Canadian Customs 


in permitting entry of such vehicles 
into Canadac 


All automobile traffic is clase 
sified in one or other of the following 
three groups: 


(1) Nonspermit local traffic, 

(2) Holders of traveller's vee 
hicle permits who do not come 
within the following special 
classes: 

{a} Summer residents 

(b) Commuters 

(s} Local permit-holders 
Permit-holders not coming 
within (a), (b), or (c) above 
comprise the "Tourist" class 
of permiteholderso 


(3) Holders of traveller's ve- 
hicle permits who come within 
one or other of the following 
special classes: 

(a) Summer residents 
(b) Commuters 
{c) Local permiteholders. 


The first of these groups, “None 
permit local traffic", consists of cars 
which are not required to apply for Cus= 
toms permits. They are restricted to 
travel within the jurisdiction of the 
port of entry and may not remain within 
Canada more than 48 hourse Monthly 
records of volume and expenditures of 
this type of traffic are maintained by a 
procedure similar to that used in the 
case of Canadian automobiles visiting 
the United States and described above 
under IA. The questionnaire which is 
used in this case, referred to as Form 


E 49, contains two questions only: 
(a) Number of persons in the 
automobiles 
(b) Amount spent in Canada by 
all persons in the autoe 
mobile o 


The Amprican motoring public has 
responded generously to the use of this 
form and a satisfactory expenditure 
sample has been obtained, although the 
percentage of completed forms is not as 
high as in the case of Form E 60 Ae 


As the use of the Form B 49 is rese 
tricted to cars which remain in Canada 
less than 48 hours, the statistical proe 
cedure is somewhat simpler than it is 
in the case of Form E 60 A where length 
of stay has to be taken into considere 


ationo 


The second group referred to 
above consists of motorists who are 
required to apply for a traveller's 
vehicle permite They are persons 
who wish to remain in Canada longer 
than 48 hours, or to travel beyond 
the jurisdiction of the port of entrye 
Permits are issued for specific 
periods up to a maximum of one year 
and give a complete record of the 
visit consisting of the following items: 


(a) Dates of entry and exit 

(b) Ports of entry and exit 

{c) State of registration of 
the vehicles 

(d) Number of persons in the 
vehicle 


In addition there is a voluntary 
expenditure questionnaire requesting 
the amount spent in Cmada by all 
persons in the automobile, which is 
generally answered by more than 
three-quarters of the motorists to 
whom permits are issuedo 


The third group referred to above 
comsists of permit=-holders who are 
classed as summer residents, com= 
muters or locals. These ares (1) 
Americans who have summer residences 
in Canada, or (2) Persons dwelling 
in the lnited States and working in 
Camada, or (3) residents of border 
communities, other than summer resi- 
dents or commuters, who make frequent 
visits of short duration to Canada. 
In order to facilitate border cros- 
sings by these persons, most of whom 
axe known personally to the border 
officials, they are issued travele 
ler's wehicle permits good for 
periods of six months or more, one 
copy of which they are allowed to 
retain in their possession until 
expiry date. When these special 
types of permits are finally sur- 
rendered the permit-holders are 
requested to estimate their total 
expenditures in Canada for the whole 

eriod of validity of the permit. 
norder to have a complete record of 
all border crossings, however, a re= 
cord is maintained (by the use of 
Form E 49) of all intermediate trips 
made by these special permit-holders, 
and, after the first one on which the 
permit is issued,the count of these 
crossings is included with non-permit 
local traffic. Thus these special 
travellers are presented in the 
volume of travel figures of both 

the main groups of automobile traffic, 
which are referred to in (1) and (3) 
above 


= 50 =< 


Bo Other Types of Traffic 

Train 

(2) Boat 

(3) Airplane 

(4) Through bus 

(5) Other (including automo- 
bile, commercial vehicle, 
local bus, pedestrian, 
etce) 


The volume of traffic for each of 
the classifications shown above is ob= 
tained monthly by Canadian immigration 
officials stationed at the border. In 
the case of train and through bus 
traffic, adjustments are made to the 
total count of passengers on account of 
intransit traffic moving across 
Southern Ontarioe 


Expenditure estimates for each of the 
first four of these types of traffic are 
obtained on a sample basis by the use of 
a questionnaire post card distributed by 
limited States border officials to the 
travellers on their return to the United 
Stateso These cards are addressed to the 
United States Department of Commerce 
which calculates average expenditure 
rates, and the data are made available 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
residual traffic mentioned in the fifth 
classification is handled in the same 
manner as the residual Canadian traffic 
returning from visits to the United States. 
(See above under 1.B"} 


III. QVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Data on volume of traffic are ob= 
tained from two sources: (1) The Canadian 
Immigration Service furnishes the number 
of Canadians returning and the number of 
non-residents entering through Canadian 
ocean ports divided into immigrants and 
non-inmigrants. (2) The United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 


has kindly furnished the number of 
Canadians returning and the number of 
non-sresidents arriving at United States 
ocean ports with the intention of proe 
eeeding overland to Canada. Average 
expenditure per person is obtained by 
means of questionnaireso 


The following notes define briefly the classifications used in the tables: 
le “Commercial Vehicles" are trucks used for commercial purposese 


2e Highway Traffic not classified as commercial vehicles consists of automoe= 
biles, taxis, motorcycles and bicycleso 


Se Foreign Vehicles Inward 
{a) Non=Permit Cless consists of local vehicles which are not required to 
make out formal Customs permits. They are restricted to travel within 
the jurisdiction of the port and may not remain in Canada more than 
48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross 
the border frequently on commuting permits. (See below). 


(>) Traveller's Vehicle Permits are issued to all non-commercial vehicles 
which = 
lo Travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry, or 
2e remain in Canada more than 48 hours, or a 
3. leave the country by another port than the one by which 
they entered. 


These permits are usually valid for periods of 60 days or 6 months, 
but more than 50 per cent of all permits issued each year are used for 
visits of less than 48 hoursoe 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the 
holders to cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permitse 
Repeat trips after the first, however, are included in the non-permit 
class, as mentioned aboveo 


4. Canadian Vehicles Inward 
Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by length-of stay 
depending upon whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hourse 


5e The expression "Maritimes Provinces" refers to Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia anc New Brunswicke 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Custom and lamni- 
gretion officials across Canada, the United States Department of Commerce, and 
the United States Immigration and Naturalization Services 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1950 


Leading Developments in Travel between Canada and Other Countries 


The greatest change occurring in international 
travel between Canada and other countries in 1950 
was the sharp increase in the expenditures of Cana- 
dian travellers in the United States. These rose by 
16.9% to an unprecedented high level of $192.7 
million. In contrast, the expenditures in Canada of 
travellers from the United States fell slightly to 
$259.7 million. Consequently, there was a rapid 
contraction in the size of the credit balance which 
Canada has customarily had from travel with the 
United States. This dropped to $67 million, the 
lowest point since the abnormal war years. There 
was arise in both the volume and average expendi- 
tures of Canadian travel to the United States and 
this was partly due to the removal of restrictions 
on expenditures of U.S. currency for pleasure travel. 
The decline in the expenditures of United States 
travellers in Canada was theresultofshorter visits, 
and declines in the volume of some types of traffic. 


There were also adverse trends in expenditures 
arising from overseas travel, which reduced further 
the balance of receipts. While the expenditures of 
Canadians overseas continued to rise to a new high 
level of $33 million, receipts from overseas travel- 
lersin Canada droppedto $15 million. Consequently, 
the balance of receipts from travel between Canada 
and all countries was down to $49 million in 1950 
from $92 million in 1949 and $145 million in 1948. 
In the latter year Canadian expenditures in the 
United States particularly were abnormally low in 
relation to levels of income and trade because of 
the effects of restrictions introduced at the end of 
1947 as part of the Emergency Exchange Conserva- 
tion measures. As a result of these trends in 1950 
the expenditures of Canadians travelling abroad 
amounted to anunprecedented high ratio of 82% of ex- 
penditures of all non-residents travelling in Canada. 
Thus for every dollar brought to Canada by foreign 
travellers eighty-two cents was taken out of the 
country by Canadians. 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Types of Transportation 


The drop in expenditures by United States travel- 
lers in 1950 was partly due to a decrease in volume 
of traffic. Total border crossings by residents of the 
United States reached a peak of 25.1 million in 
1948. This was lowered to 24.3 million in 1949 and 
23.5 million in 1950. The decline from the record 
number of entries in 1948 was due exclusively to 
non-automobile types of traffic, which dropped by 
14 per cent in 1949 and 8 per cent in 1950. In con- 


trast to this the number of border crossings by 
motorists showed a small increase in 1949, then 
declined in 1950 to a point somewhat higher than 
the 1948 level. Entries of motorists on customs 
permits increasedin bothyears and were instrumental 
in raising total expenditures of motorists by $5.9 
million in 1949 and $2.8 million in 1950. These 
gains, however, were more than offset in 1950 by 
losses in non-automobile types of traffic. 


STATEMENT 1. Number and Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada, 1948-1950 


Number of Persons Expenditures 
Type of Transportation 
1948 ene teh 1948 1949 1950! 
il 
Thousands $ Millions 
Automobile: 
Non=permitionlocal tratticnwensce.checscesceresscess cr 8, 872 8, 749 8, 843 22k NG, “Y 20. 1 
GuUSTOMSMECHMIES we cc cei tercietaine cies reretie'e wie ecoiatetaysise siete sie siciese 5415 5, 857 6,029 116.7 126. 6 128.0 
Repeat ChIpSiOf Permit) NOTES. accesiusite ses scccesiess ce 3, 109 3,057 2, 600 _ — — 
PO tALR ee eee rettes dooce ecco oe cnet ce nts nosigesoees 17. 396 17, 663 17, 472 139.4 145.3 148.1 
Non- Automobile: 
Rail . aide doce s auSeee etraee enn aieeleate oeigaiemctre ona eetblesilecindece sas eel feel Gil 1,093 55.9 52.8 43.5 
SO AGS pyseseas eae ecace wa Melts Seen dda teeae nee Mae ee es on 335 300 DQ 16.0 13.8 seen 
Through bus 479 429 406 20.8 24.4 20.8 
Plane 116 136 158 2G I 17.6 21.4 
Other 5, 439 4, 560 4,176 Wh, 24 Seo WPM, 22 
Total 7,680 6, 606 6, 045 128.0 121.8 111.6 
Grand Total 25, 076 24, 269 23, 517 267. 4 | 267.1 259.7 


1. Subject to revision. 
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The largest decline in expenditures of non- 
automobile traffic in 1950 occurred in rail trans- 
portation with a drop of $9.3 million. Shorter visits 
were reported by train passengers in 1950, the 
average length of stay being 7.3 days as against 
8.8 in 1949—a decline of 17 per cent. The trend 
towards shorter visits was reflected in train traffic 
entering by way of each province. Daily expendi- 
tures per person, however, were somewhat higher in 
1950 than in 1949. Transportation of non-residents 
by rail reached a peak in 1944 as a result of re- 
strictions on the use of automobiles during the war. 
Since then it diminished year by year as travel by 
car recovered, the drop in annual expenditures by 
train passengers between 1944 and 1950 amounting 
to $24 million. 


The drop in expenditures of passengers travel- 
ling by long-distance bus amounted to 15 per cent 
of the 1949 figure, but was accompanied by a de- 
crease in traffic, if intransits are excluded, of only 


3 per cent. Most of the decline in expenditures was 
due to the combined effect of shorter visits and 
lighter spending per day. 


There was a substantial drop of 29 per cent in 
the volume of boat traffic in 1950. Passengers, how- 
ever, reported heavier spending per day and a slight 
increase in the duration of their visits, with the 
result that expenditures were practically unchanged 
from the year before. 


The only type of non-automobile transportation 
to show an increase in 1950 was plane traffic, ex- 
penditures of which recorded a substantial gain of 
22 per cent. Expenditures of passengers arriving by 
air ranked third after arrivals by car and train, ex- 
ceeding expenditures of persons coming by boat or 
by long-distance bus. The growth in air traffic be- 
tween Canada and the United States since the war 
has been outstanding, expenditures in 1950 at $21.4 
million being almost four times their size in 1945. 


STATEMENT 2. Expenditures in Canada of Travellers from the United States 
by Types of Transportation, 1946-1950 


($ Million) 


Type of Transportation 


1946 


1947 1948 1949 


AutOMODILe rte ccmmlewstlsiesns cece sees dacctivieweesines sent craajerestemeisces eres 98.0 148. 1 
ISA nrinee cnoqoudeodoc oggscoudo i pddboDédacdsnecodgoaccsbogsoondecagosdoossSanAod 61. 4 43.5 
BVO ab aise weainoicialaier ojaledloe leltines else oles date olattainsleeeels se atetetsinceia er oateitelsteiettoetceeieiets se is} 13M 
Bus (EXclusivevoPlocalspuS)e.c-nsuncscemectecrestcce eae cen/ceeeaaes cae esas 15.8 20.8 
AIP DLAN GE ciiiaw stestaaies siaieele coatelsmieeioteeloinels sisies e stele petioeineisclaeie cemoacancoemma nites 10.3 21.4 


Other (pedestrians; locall bus; etc) ccscceesccsneeciecemnereesancne 


POOR HET OHH E HEHEHE EEE HEE OE EEEEHEEEH SEES EHES HESS H EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EES 


1. Subject to revision. 


Other types of travellers from the United 
States —those arriving on foot or by ferry, taxi, 


motorcycle, bicycle or local bus—declined by 8 
per cent both in volume and expenditures. 


Canada’s Share of Expenditures on Travel by Residents of the United States 


For twenty yearsor more United States travellers 
have spent more in Canada than in any other foreign 
country. In 1950 residents of the United States, 
according to the United States Department of Com- 
merce, spent $727 million (U.S.) on travel outside 
their own country.! Of this amount, 36 per cent went 
to Canada, 31 per cent to European and Mediterran- 


ean countries, 20 per cent to Mexico, 8 per cent to 
Central America and the West Indies, and the re- 
maining 5 per cent to other countries. Thus not only 
did Canada receive more than any other country, but 
her share was greater than the aggregate amount 
received by all countries in Europe and the Medi- 
terranean area, 


1. Exclusive of payments to overseas countries for transportation to and from the United States. 


TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


TRAVEL EXPENDITURES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
BY RESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


SELECTED YEARS 1920-1937, CONSECUTIVE YEARS 1938-1950 


( UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ) 


MILLIONS OF 
U.S. DOLLARS 


300 


ae hal AND MEDITERRANEAN 
/ 
7 \ 


CANADA 


1929 i235 ‘37°38 ‘40 42 44 ‘46 
: Expenditures are exclusive of payments to overseas countries for transportation 
to and from the United States. 
Data for 1950 are subject to revision. 
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Canada’s proximity to the large centres of popu- 
lation in the United States gives her an unique ad- 
vantage over other countries in competing for United 
States travel dollars, but important though this may 
be it is only part of the story. The advantage of 
Canada’s location remains constant from year to 
year but a glance atthe chart on page 7 will show 
that this country has not always been out in front 
in the distribution of United States travel expendi- 
tures. In 1920 our share was 27 per cent of the total 
—only half the amount spent that year in Europe 
and the Mediterranean. Travel in 1920 differed in 
many respects from travel today. The automobile 
was just beginning to assume the dominant position 
which it now holds, the long distance bus was 
negligible and travel by air unknown. Rail and 
water were the normal methods of locomotion and 
judged by present day standards their use was 
restricted to a comparatively small number of more 
well to do persons. Travel for the masses was still 
a development of the future and paid vacations for 
factory workers were more talked of than practised. 
United States immigration policy also had a bearing 
on the matter. Thirty years ago a larger proportion 
of the population of the United States was European 
born or of European descent. Hence there was a 


greater number of persons with a powerful motive to, 


visit their native lands than at present. In the early 
twenties France had a big drawing card in tours of 
the battlefields. War damage to accommodation al- 
though extensive in the north was not widespread 
throughout the country, and European accommodation 
for travellers in general was far superior to that of 
Canada. There were some good hotels in the larger 
Canadian cities and in a few resorts in 1920 butin 
most smaller centres conditions were still some- 
what primitive. 

During the decade from 1920 to 1929 Europe’s 
lead over Canada became progressively smaller. In 
this period the automobile outstripped other methods 
of transportation and an intensive program of high- 
way construction wasinitiatedin Canada, particular- 
ly in Ontario. The automobile enabled the middle 
income brackets to do more travelling. To an Ameri- 
can with an automobile who was anxious to see 
something outside his own country, Canada was the 
obvious choice. Accommodation for travellers—not 
always the best—grew up alongside the highways. 
A heavy increase followed in the number of Ameri- 
cans to visit Canada, accompanied by an increase 
in expenditures, which although substantial was 
not proportionate to the gain in the volume of traffic. 


By 1929 Europe’s lead over Canada in the race 
for United States travel dollars was reduced from 
27 per cent of the total to 7 per cent. During the 
depression which followed there was a drastic re- 
duction in United States travel both to European 
and Canadian destinations. The decline in travel to 
Europe, however, was greater than to Canada and in 
1933 Canada received a share of the total slightly 
larger than that of Europe. From that time until the 


present Canada’s lead has never been disputed. 
In 1937, assisted by a co-ordinated program of travel 
promotion, her share was 45 per cent as against 28 
for Europe. During the war travel to Canada was 
seriously reduced but travel across the Atlantic 
came to a virtual standstill. The postwar period 
brought recovery to American travel both to Canada 
and Europe. By 1948 expenditures in Canada were 
$267 million, in Europe $128 million. In 1949 and 
1950 expenditures in Canada dropped slightly below 
the 1948 peak while those in Europe continued at 
an accelerated rate. As a result Canada’s lead 
over Europe in 1950 was only $36 million or 5 per 
cent of total expenditures. 


American expenditures on travel in the West 
Indies and Central America, although on a much 
smaller scale than in Europe have followed a pat- 
tern which shows some similarity to expenditures 
in Europe. The West Indies received a temporary 
advantage in the early years of the war when access 
to Europe was cut off by submarines in the eastern 
Atlantic. This advantage ended in 1942 when sub- 
marine warfare was extended to both sides of the 
Atlantic. Travel to these countries made a rapid 
postwar recovery which levelled off in 1947 at 9 or 
10 per cent of the total. 


Mexico’s popularity with tourists was enhanced 
in 1936 with the opening of the Pan-American high- 
way to Mexico City. Border crossings had been 
heavy for many years but much of the traffic had 
been of a local character between towns located 
close to the border. In 1920 United States travel 
expenditures in Mexico were no more than $6 million 
or 3 per cent of the total spent in all countries. In 
1937 airline service to interior points was stepped 
up and Mexico’s share of the total grew to 13 per 
cent. 


Mexico’s status as a non-belligerent during the 
warhadimportant effects on her receipts from Ameri- 
can travellers. She profited by diversion of traffic 
from Europe and the West Indies. She also received 
a certain amount of vacation travel which was dis- 
couraged from going to Canada and other countries 
then at war by passport regulations introduced in 
1940 andby propaganda attributed to enemy sources. 
Another factor of importance was the location close 
to the border of large United States military camps, 
and the consequent travel to Mexico by military 
personnel on leave. As a result, Mexico’s travel 
receipts moved upward throughout the war in spite 
of scarcity of gasoline and tires and other handicaps 
to motoring. With a slight interruption in 1947 and 
1948 this upward trend continued in the postwar 
period as air travel increased, and by 1950 Mexico’s 
share of United States travel expenditures amounted 
to 20 per cent. Mexico is a comparative newcomer 
in the large scale travel market and was fortunate 
during the war. This country appears to have no in- 
tention of reverting to its prewar position and has 
made immense strides in improving accommodation 
and other facilities for catering to travellers. 


Receipts from United States Travellers in Canada Classified by Province of Entry 


Lack of information on the movements of Ameri- 
can travellers within Canada makes it impossible to 
allocate expenditures according to the provinces in 


which they are made. It is possible to classify ex- 
penditures according to the provinces through which 
the travellers enter Canada, but such figures are 
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only generally indicative of provincial receipts from 
foreign travel, being subject to an unknown volume 
of interprovincial travel. A distribution of United 


States travel expenditures in Canada by provirfce 
of entry for the years 1946-1950 is given in State- 


ment 3. 


STATEMENT 3. Distribution of United States Travel Expenditures in Canada 
by Province of Entry, 1946-1950 


Province of Entry 


1 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


Coe Perse eee eee esse eee see Hees EO sSEEE EEE OEE DEH EEH DEE HEED HES SHEE ODE OS SEES 
Pee e creer ree meses ese es es ees EEO OEE HES DEERE EEE SEH SEH EHH SESH ESO OEEEEEEEEHE® 
Pee eee rere reese eee ses sere eee EEE EEE H EEE EE SEES ESOT RH TTEH HOSE SEE EEDH OSD 
PO eee meters ere rer ese eoes reese sees esses soe sees EEE EEE OEEEE OSES ESOS 


Poe eee reer cesar eee esse ese eee eeer een eee ee eHaeeesr esr oeHEsEeesessessesessE 


Pee e cere asec eH eee reese essere es oeeessee ses aEESeeEs EEO ES EES ED ESE EEE OES 


Percentage of Total 


+ 


1946 1947 1948 1949 : 19502 

6.3 7.0 7.9 7.0 8.7 
Mla 18.6 18.0 18. 8 19.8 
50. 9 54, 2 56.5 56. 1 50. 4 
3, il 2.9 2u8 nT Ae 
{4 1.5 1.6 1.4 1.4 
1.3 1.9 ON4 2.6 353 

16. 0 13.9 10.8 ial, 2 13.5 
100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 


1. Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 
2. Subject to revision. 


A comparison of data in Statement 3 for 1949 
and 1950 shows that entries by way of Ontario ac- 
counted for a smaller proportion of the total in 
1950. Largely as a result of the drop in Ontario, 
expenditures of persons entering via most of the 
other provinces accounted for increased shares 
of the total. The decrease in Ontario is principally 
due to lighter traffic by train, bus and boat, to- 
gether with shorter visits and lower spending per 
day for each of these types of traffic. 


Data in Statement 3 are influenced not only by 
differences in the volume of traffic entering by way 
of each province but also by the fact that expendi- 
ture rates per visit vary to a large extent between 


STATEMENT 4. Average Declared Expenditure 


provinces. As is shown in Statement 4 motorists of 
the tourist class entering Canada in 1950 by way of 
Alberta spent more than twice as much per visit as 
those entering by way of Ontario or Quebec. The 
proximity of Ontario and Quebec to large centres of 
population in the United States encourages more 
visits of short duration than are made in other pro- 
vinces. Intransit traffic. across southern Ontario is 
another factor tending to depress average expendi- 
turesin that province. Heavily weighted by the large 
volume of traffic in Ontario the average expenditure 
for the Dominion was only $60 per car. According 
to Statement 4 expenditure rates for motorists in the 
tourist class advanced in 1950 in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta and declined in each of the 
other provinces. 


per Car of Motorists of the Tourist Class! 


of Customs Permits, by Province of Exit, 1946-1950 


Province of Exit | 1946 1947 1948 ! 1949 19502 
i) 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Atlantic Provinces 89. 86 99. 47 102. 36 98. 34 82. 62 
Quebec 62.55 65. 88 66. 35 66. 52 62. 52 
Ontario 46. 73 53. 09 54.05 57. 93 51.09 
Manitoba 89. 39 91. 25 97. 33 88. 47 93. 84 
Saskatchewan Tsou 78. 74 69. 56 91. 48 92.01 
PAD OTUemenaen aetatcte se Neils cemncten slasteitatts serratetielacisisterasteeiciemeiciaine selsaiasine sis 0.0, 123. 71 126. 32 133. 60 134. 44 143.57 


1. The ‘‘tourist class’’ consists of holders of customs permits other than ‘‘summer residents’’, ‘‘commuters’’ 
slocalstts 
2. Subject to revision. 


or 
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Analysis of Tourist Class of United States Motorists According to Length of Stay in Canada 


Motorists entering Canada on customs permits 
are the most important of all types of traffic to 
come into the country. In number they amount to 
only a quarter of our visitors from the United States 
but their expenditures are close to half of all travel 
expenditures in Canada originating in the United 
States. This type of traffic is subjected to a very 


STATEMENT 5. Average Declared Expenditure per Car of Non-Resident Motorists 


thorough analysis. By means of mechanical tabu- 
lation specific groups such as summer residents 
and commuters are segregated. The remainder is 
known as the ‘‘tourist class’’, an expression which 
is apt to be misleading as the class contains a high 
proportion of short term vehicles. 


Entering 


Canada on Customs Permits, by Class of Permit, 1946-1950 


Class of Permit 


1. Subject to revision. 


Expenditures of United States motorists in the 
‘tourist class’’ have been subject to two divergent 
factors since 1947, one tending to raise the total 
and the other to lower it. The average expenditure 


per car per day has increased steadily from $11.11 
in 1947 to $12.50 in 1950, an increase of 13 per 
cent, while the average length of visit has dropped 
from 5.39 days in 1947 to 4.80 days in 1950, a de- 
crease of 11 per cent. 


Tourist Class of United States Motorists— Average Expenditure per Car Per Day 
and Average Length of Visit 1947-1950 


Average Expenditure Average Length 


Year per Car per Day of Visit in Days 
1947 bale Adal 5.39 
1948 $ 11.44 5.28 
1949 $ 12.26 4.99 
1950 $ 12.50 4.80 


From the point of view of expenditures the shorter 
visits have practically balanced the higher rate of 
spending. As a result total expenditures for this 
type of traffic have increased from year to year at 
about the same rate as the increase in the volume 
of traffic. When expenditures in 1950 are compared 
with those in 1948 and 1949 the largest change oc- 
curred in visitslasting for 24 hours or less. Average 
daily expenditures per car for these short visits 
dropped from $12.71 in 1948 and $12.40 in 1949 to 
$8.97 in 1950. On the other hand expenditure rates 
for visits lasting from 4 days to 9 days showed sub- 
stantial increases both in 1949 and 1950. 


The average daily expenditure rate per car—a- 
mounting in 1950 to $12.50—is an arithmetic mean 
compiled from all visits to Canada by this type of 


traffic throughout the year. It is influenced on the 
one hand by short visits lasting only a day or two 
and on the other by long visits lasting for many 
months. It should be emphasized that this average 
expenditure rate cannot be applied to a typical 
party of American tourists spending a vacation of 
one or two weeks in Canada. Such parties, accord- 
ing to column 8 of Table 1, spend at a daily rate of 
$19.43 per car for visits lasting 7 days, decreasing 
to $14.42 for visits lasting 14 days. The average 
daily rate for visits of from 7 to 14 days is $17.41. 
The average number of persons per car for visits of 
this duration according to Table 1A is 2.9, hence 
the average daily expenditure per person is $6.00. 
Independent investigations indicate that from 20 to 
30 per cent of these typical tourists stay in Canada 
with friends or relatives, thereby reducing the cost 
of their vacations. Another factor influencing the 
above average rate of spending per person is that it 
applies to children as well as to adults. If reason- 
able allowances are made for visits to friends and 
relatives and for lower expenditures by children, 
the approximate daily rate for adults staying in 
Canada from one to two weeks and receiving no 
food or accommodation gratis would appear to be 
between $7.50 and $8.00. 


1. In recent years more than half the traffic constituting the tourist class remained in Canada for 48 hours or less. 
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STATEMENT 6. Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 1950 


Number of % of Grand : 1 % of Grand 
EEN Persons Total Expenditures ‘ Total 
ae WD $ | % 
Short Term Traffic: 
Automobile: 
INON=PErmib Or lOCal Grable saaes sce ctoses vaso scleckies sees seiee 8, 843, 107 37. 60 20, 107, 665 tay stay 
Repeal CrpSaol Permit NOlGerss sec... sclceceses/siaie esisle sisisieje siosss 2,599, 449 11. 05 x = 
MOM: (CQUERSIS I) GER ns acdoqdootidauoodnoadacuecobeosadScdanuaudens 2, 283, 504 ONT 1 6, 458, 324 2. 49 
eee DOUNISh Classe ia ysis wren asteurselen aeisacia a ctelcletes Wares eva atenelere 1, 239, 289 5. 27 9, 597, 936 3. 70 
CCOMIMUCED Sues sraicewieg ote cease eenea seat aeweaeas cles Swiss sels a)aieessiews 5,631 0.02 756, 520 0. 29 
TRO COED CHMMULBNOLO CLS camecesmrmeciestetsntecsesl seistsaicissises sie BY 0.05 481, 867 0. 18 
FR ALIE MINCE AISA Grormercrarsiwiais s-sicraieraesarnalelelersta(s o nie dale wre ards staple sio's 6 oaiesisiers 635, 020 2ET0 ae an 
BUS MITICRENS lipere eee mctaes sae eete eeatsnctas snc cltecsiicemnciccccscrees 83, 428 0. 36 208, 570 0.08 
Airplane, intransit......... JAgBumRdb anos Sebbonocetendaaadnoceseanedan 8, 232 0.04 20, 580 0.01 
@thertiravelllenswecesss «cases cede ce cianee steeciescapie aswel saseeees 4,176, 115 17. 76 12, 239, 672 4.71 
NO sa lemeenecnitesesasisee ceases wsticceswsldaivitiolnne Se alstienaciaslsiersises ste 19, 885, 132 84, 56 49, 871, 134 19. 20 
Long Term Traffic: 
Automobile: 
MLoOULIStICLaSS. MOre ChaN LWONUAYS..csenverecntnee center. 2, 454, 966 10. 44 106, 283, 068 40.93 
PUMMETLRESLGC IGS tareiaraiciaraia sisters cla nisie’s ain stelaratclalsiaste sinistctorstereleletee eos 34, 345 OFS 4, 441, 336 NS eG 
FER ELT Re Serato ete tielotate: faiclarefotsioieiovsiel ial bs alaiotaisialessaiets,s-e-olerdiaiens dele wiaicietarere eusieeedieiee 457, 520 1.94 43,477, 284 16. 74 
SUS Me cBlncatniae i a's s s eisiewisicie niawislad vials w nstasienia's sul asia ais vase siiate aie’ saiatece oisie'sie B2an035 i Bde 20, 545, 997 (echt 
PAID AMO acca saisarsieiaicrareiciatcinte’aiataverd si siaivle aia uresalsisiarw-aiaaiciatbaauroresetwewass 150, 190 0. 64 21, 339, 895 8222 
BO Abe o cece ccasisssscacasssth smote tcp oanadees thine dagsaileusaessae'ssice oe 21523 0.90 13, 723, 400 5. 29 
3,631, 579 209, 810, 980 80. 80 
23,516, 711 259, 682, 114 100. 00 


1. Subject to revision. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by Ports of Entry and Exit 


From 8 to 10 per cent of all American cars enter- 
ing Canada on customs permits return to the United 
States via a province other than that of entry. Parti- 
culars of this interprovincial movement are shown 
in Tables 2 and 3. In Table 3 the number of permit- 
holding cars leaving Canada by a province other 
than that of entry is expressed as a percentage of 
the total number of cars for each province. The trend 
in 1950 was toward lower percentages in all pro- 
vinces. These figures do not represent the total 
volume of non-resident traffic crossing provincial 
boundaries as they are exclusive of vehicles which 
leave by the province of entry after visiting another 
province or provinces. 


More than 60 per cent of all permit-holding cars 
enter Canada through ports of entry in the Province 
of Ontario. The six routes within the province which 
are followed by the greatest number of American 
cars are outlined in Table 4. The table shows the 
number of cars of the tourist class following these 
routes during the period of four months from June 
through September for each of the years 1948, 1949, 
1950. The statement also gives the volume of traffic 
over each route as a percentage of the total number 
of cars to enter the province through all ports of 
entry. 


Intransit American Motor Traffic in Ontario 


American motorists travelling between Buffalo 
and Detroit can save at least a hundred miles by 
taking a short cut across southern Ontario, while 
for those going between Niagara Falls and Port 
Huron the Ontario route cuts their mileage in half. 
Hence it can be assumed that a significant number 
of American motorists entering Ontario each year 
are more concerned about a direct route between two 
points in the United States than in making a visit 
to Canada. Not enough information is available to 
make an exact division between intransit motorists 
and others, but an analysis of motor traffic proceed- 


ing between st. Clair- Detroit River ports and Fort 
Erie- Niagara Falls in the summer months suggests 
that a high proportion of it is intransit. Table 2 
shows that in the four months from June through 
September, 85 per cent of American motorists pro- 
ceeding between these points made the trip in less 
than 48 hours and therefore can be considered for 
all practical purposes to be travelling intransit. 
This volume of intransit traffic is so large that it 
has an important effect in lowering the average 
duration of stay of all motorists who enter the pro- 
vince on customs permits. 
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STATEMENT 7. Number of One and Two-Bay Automobiles (Tourist Class) Travelling 
Intransit Between Selected Border Points in Ontario, 1946-1950 


Border Points 

Fort Erie’ — WindSororsencceacacuetene rscrtes seontere sissies 67, 686 74, 301 87,041 97, 383 115, 297 
Niaeara Falls —9 WindS Om merccrcttstelesterciscticesteletetenaaearts telat 58, 158 69, 445 79, 809 83, 866 92, 148 
Flortelirie:— (Sanna tess. cesses cceeeaceteasles « stelstnatiacuisyeaserts 16, 524 14, 700 22, 397 26, 168 31, 384 
Niagara Walls — Sarniazan sinc sscescnecnesctssecsceaceseeroceee 34, 630 43, 469 53, 680 59, 054 61,019 
Total Of ADOVE ernie ccc c cate castecssseecenedaletctecscs 176, 998 201, 915 242, 927 266,471 299, 848 

Total Number of Cars entering Ontario (Tourist 
Class) irrespective of length of visit........... 863, 491 968, 448 1, 093, 528 1, 148, 436 1, 184, 577 
Intransit traffic as percentage of total traffic......... 20.5 20. 8 Dee Pik De PAB) 


During recent years these ‘‘short-cut’’ motorists 
have assumed a steadily increasing proportion of the 
total number of entries in the tourist class. State- 
ment 7 shows that the proportion of apparent intran- 


Analysis of United States Motor 


Morethan 80 per cent of the cars entering Canada 
on customs permits and practically all of the non- 
permit cars come from the states forming the northern 
boundary of the United States. The border states 
supplementedby Oregonand California on the Pacific 
coast and Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and New Jersey on the Atlantic seaboard account 
for 93 per cent of the permit-holding cars to enter 
Canada, as is shown in Table 6. 


The five regional groups of states appearing in 
Table 6 have shown little change in relative im- 
portance during the past 12 years. The proportion 
of the total traffic represented by each group in 


sits to total traffic in Ontario has risen from 20.5 
in 1946 to 25.3 in 1950, and that the percentage in- 
crease in 1950 was greater than in any of the other 
years. 


Traffic to Canada by State of Origin 


1950 was within 2 per cent of corresponding data 
for 1939. Greater differences appear when the states 
are examined individually: a comparison of traffic 
in 1950 with that in 1949 showing a maximum in- 
crease of 76 per cent in cars originating in Missis- 
sippi and a maximum decrease of 17 per cent in cars 
from South Dakota. Statement 8 shows that the lar- 
gest percentage increases occurred with few excep- 
tions in southern and western states. The only 
significant decreasesin 1950 were in traffic originat- 
ing in North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. Lighter traffic from these states 
can be partly attributed to floods in the Red River 
valley. 


STATEMENT 8. Percentage Changes Between 1949 and 1950 in Number of Customs Permits 
Issued to American Automobiles by Federal State of Registration 


States Showing Increases of 10 per cent or more 


Alabama’ .ccccocsssescourenetieencme re ceeneccer rose ete erento eaten 
106 52) BRR eee apne io sncocnaaddasonsendacc mance hcnpsd aon chooStoutsnaadspe 


RC AN ra vtarraiare cere ens sleieaieeiep alan aide cTemnise Gaiam ein Ais si seiaisiar nsteineteasanemeteeet 


GOT BIS is. sss.s.deecteieseseeneteuiensditscuis cccsaineceleclmaetmnceenecenaluctasions 6 


Percentage Increase in 
1950 over 1949 
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In Table 7 are shown average expenditures per 
visit for automobiles registered in the same states 
which appear in Table 6. Expenditures in 1950 
varied from $13.65 for Vermont to $113.24 for Cali- 
fornia. This range in expenditures is influenced by 
the duration of the visit in Canada and the rate of 
spending throughout the visit. The states in which 


most of the short term intransit traffic originates — 
New York and Michigan—have low expenditure rates 
per car. Motorists in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont are accustomed to making visits of short 
duration to nearby points in New Brunswick and 
Quebec andspend at an even lower rate. With regard 
to these five states expenditures per car are de- 
pressed by the short duration of the average visit. 


STATEMENT 9. Average Expenditure Per Car Declared by Non-Resident Permit Holding 
Motorists by U.S. Federal State of Registration, 1948-1950 


State of Registration 


North Eastern: 


GOMMECHICUE. cen ceaet ase ces scltcsetces cccctecadesceeertoetertinessracnsas 
IMaNIITG retin ns tess oet a tiele Atom oceltaele oro sea dtacdsehee beet cetes cdete ses 


NC WiLAMIDSINIPOS, cine seta, isieyarepesctasw dle wipiotsiore aictetale:sialoreiaiate'c- sivas s werswwictorniesle « 
ING WaUCI SE, noeaie seen cs eas cnewietacis cision ea cries ae seciaad sacle s <tiaweieialeis 
ING WAY Ol Kamamteneteriececuncrccaccnsnenonrretcssaesscasenetiincasen etos oa 
EZCUNSYVIVANTA ese ecgetocasrte ce «cos chee eae eated voces re teeeec cee ecen 
Ode wlSitandeemmcerccentsacscavescesessecsnecsrestesseceececsessccsess 
IWiCEIN OMG ee tistctcnte sie niere-s's(cleisis swssainiaisiercieis sieve'e-e aie; éisjeie seid sieie sie’e sieiasieeresinejere vias oie 


Great Lakes: 


MUL NOUSM te aac eee seen ce sence ae acte ete s cocri ee ieecestneeteceseseceties 
AMGLANGIN teteset a. ciaceakettecs ddeceseteccttecce es deatcscaereraesedtios 


ORO a castre teisrnesieiels sisiessieaatiiet aelnnn araafeinjaiste.ciorsisinieresateutsto:s ofarettors Slaiastebslayae’sis'« 


North Western: 


IMINNECSOUA Rin. a ossiesetstelseielos eaiees 5:6 HER a ees Soba emeeoceelb als wcRcelsae've 
IMO IMG AB eres ses cists s syere. sioreic's oe wictols aie atarasieseioiowtouaie sardeloiteinseGle ele ste-eulvstauces 


West Coast: 


SANIT ORT omen tices te cleisceinwicis cloaste cresideie's eslotiwi cise vs eastecies.6 
TES Online e sesh tlenalecsWepiesemnnnetai case seve cecosuassecesceveseecs 


Average Declared Expenditure Per Car 


Sa8dsHodoooenGnadcoodade 715. 14 78. 53 82. 63 
slalsleleelelatetetereienisteltt «tera 37. 28 31. 45 22. 20 
a lastacs eee sents aaneeitc 84. 32 85. 34 91.52 
platalstaiae leiebferstGlere sa cIats <a 49. 28 52. 70 51. 16 
nAgdidosobus puocnhGdacuE 80. 71 87, 22 Io. 02 
nadonedebeeasobsnen acdc 55. 63 55. 95 59. 22 
Sisleleteiotesteiereierion ne aretetaieiat (ike 79. 83 84. 58 
ABigbdd boone yGccBosdesuDe 76. 86 79. 90 83. 75 
Soboabecontioscseeognnue 19.73 1796 13. 65 
Sacsvoavodbecnososodaaes 87. 88 89. 74 94.02 
siedousnceaUSandubbosods 71,92 74. 43 74. 27 
eletarelofelletstetsstaiaree vetetateisers 48. 06 45. 57 37. 60 
siore elsiowleheis(eurplatate« cia stattaye 86. 61 87.99 92. 41 
metetstelieieteptsietsistesaistsie sister ee) 80. 50 86. 61 
AgosmNo onoagspconeasanc 84. 00 70. 30 78. 50 
GpobeBeadcoogcuNodheoao 81. 69 75. 93 73. 48 
Epanuog sdemiososdndadace 64. 83 58. 86 55. 66 
noapasvasspondsoSnUaEseaT 105. 35 106. 08 113, 24 
Soncbnacoonacencenonanes ex, eel 92.05 hte 1l 


There is a marked uniformity in the range from 
year to year in average expenditures per visit for 
each state. With the single exception of Minnesota, 
average expenditure rates for each of the states 
shown in Statement 9 varied by less than $10 per 


visit between 1948 and 1949 and between 1949 and 
1950. Such a high degree of stability reflects un- 
changing habits in travel behaviour by residents of 
each of these states. 


Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States 


Expenditures of Canadiantravellers in the United 
States in 1950 amounted to $193 million or 74 per 
cent of equivalent United States expenditures in 
Canada. Thus for every dollar brought to Canada by 
United States travellers seventy-four cents was re- 
turned by Canadian travellers. The credit balance 
on travel account between Canada and the United 
States in 1950 shrank to $67 million, from $102 
million in 1949 and $154 million in 1948. If the 
total population of the two countries is taken into 


consideration, Canadian travel expenditures in the 
United States in 1950 amounted to more than $13.80 
per capita whereas American expenditures in Canada 
were only about $1.70 per capita. The average ex- 
penditure rate per traveller for visits lasting longer 
than 48 hours was $75 for Canadians and $58 for 
Americans. {Even on short visits of 48 hours or less 
the average Canadian traveller spent more than the 
average American but the difference was less pro- 
nounced, 


1. Each of these rates is inclusive of children and of persons visiting friends or relatives. Corresponding rates re- 
stricted to adults using hotels or other accommodation would be materially higher. 
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STATEMENT 10. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Type 
of Transportation Used to Re-Enter Canada, 1946-1950 


($ Million) 


Type of Transportation 


Ait OMO DINE. Sicis vcctetswe nine oases tmene caasitce uetuice sesctesc/satctoaenanties de ae 
TROL ssid ccckdas ce ccscectecnvassess teliceclecspenes evel sisisisesiec's tieseciineteisiesieies “0 
BRO ae 2 cise vicce w:a'steiaiovotale sipialsinlelulstalnrs iaraieierclovste/eiajatcle’alstalatateiateiateta stctolateiayereratslaie/stalstatiiate' sta 3.5 
Buss (HEXclusive) Of LOCA DUS percecuceceaee smectic cee sse sauce isniceicenetcls 42.0 
AIPPIAN Gee tecec ane snc cosine seasoned teamitnacsseparicesteceoesmeets sect rices tests 13. 8 
Other (pedestrians; loCal DUS), Cb.) sis scctssiscseiaive asic sieisine(esisicisieisiecieiels 19 

Siavatcfulsievaiciela cistelereistolaralote siale etets ema troinlalelstevain cieveiejererayerer stares eiaieieceisreie oielareleisiere’e Hr 


1. Subject to revision. 


Expenditures of Canadian travellersin the United 
States in 1950 were almost three times their average 
size during the preceding twenty years. Most of the 
increase over 1949 can be attributed to motorists, 
who went to the United States in greater numbers 
and stayed for longer visits than in the year before. 
Their expenditures at $67 million showed a gain of 
$14 million. Canadian shopping in the United States 
was an important item in spending of motorists—pur- 
chases declared under the $100 customs exemption, 
at $33 million, being 14 per cent higher than in 1949 
with most of the rise occurring in the latter months 
of the year when there was greater freedom in ob- 
taining United States currency for pleasure travel. 


Non-automobile travellers to the United States 
were 2 per cent less numerous in 1950 than in 1949 
but their expenditures rose by 12 per cent. The 
greatest contribution was made by bus traffic which 
recorded increases in volume, length of visit and 
average daily expenditure per person. Plane traffic 


was also higher in volume and daily expenditure 
rate but the length of visit was down a little. Fewer 
passengers went by train and boat than in the year 
before but they stayed longer. In the aggregate, all 
types of non-motorists spent $13 million more in the 
United States during 1950 than in 1949. 


Statement 11 classifies the number of Canadian 
travellers to the United States and their expendi- 
tures in the year 1950 according to two groups: 
A short term group which remained abroad for visits 
of two days or less and a long term group which re- 
mained for longer periods. There has been little 
change in recent years in the relationship between 
the long and short term groups. The percentage of 
long term traffic to total traffic during the past five 
years has moved within the narrow limits of 11.0 
and 12.9 while corresponding data for expenditures 
have remained between a minimum of 78.2 per cent 
and a maximum of 80.1 per cent. 


STATEMENT 11. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States 
by Length of Stay, 1950 


Mode of Travel 


Short Term Traffic: 


Number of % of Grand 
Persons Total 


% of Grand 


F 1 
Expenditures Total 


MotoriStS!—sOne@ Day? wes cecsp scl ses ceceiees ccisiss Seicelseieelslnwelsieiatesis 6, 512, 368 9, 976, 496 5. 27 
TW OUD LVS siceieecisnnmeraatietcte centecisiomsieeielerieiesieeisesestete 434, 212 12, 270, 963 6.37 

EVAL INCAN SC peretie cso cise ee ciseneeise setae aetelelseiateteiaviersisielctets aisle aisles 8, 155 = = 
Other Travellers (pedestrians, local bus etc.)...........+++ 7, 024, 932 19, 096, 496 9.91 
TOtAl as cncce caeecessessa tienen ssnessncmalsuisaannslemtenae eseatnrctes 13, 979, 667 41, 343, 955 21. 45 

Long Term Traffic: 

Motorists — More than two GayS..........ccsccccscccservecceececs 775, 286 45, 092, 360 23. 40 
RAL et ewcateces ta wecwsetioemee? ase cmacanecscsssses cere meoee nsliceeess 490, 690 47, 026, 065 24. 40 
THOU Busi eaten edeseeeancecettetasadasts ces mesieca sities celereeecees 577, 078 42,027, 639 21. 80 
Airplane Gs Se eateacec toes ee ovewaas aoe te ete ele sla sie atasictetots eisteeetete HQT ets) 13, 800, 073 TO16 
BO ates casas eccowcadaalsswales a waselcawettas odats daelen cau reeueeneemmeenns 66, 565 3, 449, 964 UTS 
TOtalle. ccc. cccsstce sete sccetateondeacscwecttetcssconesesetcameere sss 2,021, 134 151, 396, 101 78.55 


16, 000, 801 192, 740, 056 


PCC e meee eee eee ees ener e sees sees Heese esse HEE EEeees 


1. Subject to revision. 
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Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries 


The volume of travel between Canada and over- 
seas countries is normally less than one per cent 
of that between Canada and the United States. Over- 
seas travellers, however, stay for longer visits and 
transportation costs are higher, hence their expendi- 
tures are more significant than the number of travel- 
lers might suggest. The sum of debits and credits 
in Canada’s overseas travel in 1950 amounted to 
$48 million, or more than 10 per cent of travel ex- 
penditures between Canada and the United States. 


In contrast to travel with the United States 
which has produced an annual credit balance for 


25 years or more, travel with overseas countries 
customarily results in a debit balance. In 1950 the 
balance stood at $18 million—the highest ever re- 
corded. The 1950 debit balance was 80 per cent 
larger than in 1949 due to the combined effect of 
lower credits and higher debits. 


The number of visitors arriving directly from 
Overseas countries was 12 per cent lower in 1950 
than in 1949—the first decline since the war. State- 
ment 12 shows that the drop can be attributed to 
lighter traffic from the United Kingdom, which out- 
weighed heavier traffic from most of the other coun- 


STATEMENT 12. Number of Overseas Visitors by Country of Residence 
Principal Countries, 1948-1950 


Country of Residence in 1948 1949 1950 
aT orale 

RBA oe Pi ENS CONT MO ach bo Beg Soc cacasenennelictbecslt eels cs vant coi Nv ectlceece 8,544 12,600 10, 077 
Australiavand iNew Zealand ys mene er 584 1, 243 1, 282 
Bermuda rand BW: Bre... 5 eee Re ee ae 462 1, 064 1, 130 
OUANG ee ae ee EA PRM | Se nee 399 437 537 
ECAC Cian eee ree mr ieee NE i AS Nae 685 657 Dal 
SOUHPAMericameen tee WR eM Ye fees tis} 266 424 
GRECO COR a eee ee Ne a ON estes 128 260 210 
RAEI ee deh SO, CIN ol pik ie es Stl ac le TS 114 143 197 
INOU WAYS Celta: pete Neen a Oe RE ee fee on eee 14 166 190 
GOL any Gee: stew WOR aOR oe et a, ON, Pe et ee be 24 70 158 
HOE QUE oo oS 0 SEVEN aip SR Se RR Ay MORAG ONE ee Sore (en 84 117 145 
TSU ee co ee ek OUR eg | ON ee 7a ales 108 
BSR MRES UG SOUL AMIS cM ea conc este dhe Ratti clic cconeceset baoctt Mazes. 91 109 105 
SHICCOUY econintatectelaial SRE PyEROE pees ee Sem ennd ann in aan AnnnnaIAl 62 116 100 
Ce os ee ec ee eo sk EE ORE Te OE 695 900 953 

OE ascent bese SERB st abt nee Rete Bh ed ko Sa Oe 12,129 18, 265 16, 147 


Note: Data inthis statement are exclusive of arrivals from overseas countries via the United States. 


tries appearing in the statement. Visitors arriving 
in Canada directly were supplemented by an esti- 
mated 14,150 who arrived from overseas countries 
via the United States. The total number of entries, 
direct and by way of the United States, was 30,300 
in -1950, a decrease of 13 per cent from the 1949 
figure. Their éxpenditures at $15 million, including 
transportation costs paid to Canadian carriers, were 
down 17 per cent from $18 million the year before. 


Canadian travel expenditures in overseas coun- 
tries, including cost of passage paid to non-Cana- 
dian carriers, totalled $33 million—the highest on 
record, The number of Canadian residents returning 
via Canadian ports after visits to overseas coun- 
tries was 43,800, anincrease of 14 per cent over 
the corresponding figure in 1949. Canadian travellers 
visiting overseas countries via the United States 
are estimated at 12,000 in 1950, resulting in a total 
via Canadian and United States ports of 55,800. The 
proportion of Canadians travelling in overseas coun- 


tries who reported that they were visiting relatives 
was somewhat lower than in 1949, 


Most of the Canadian expenditures overseas 
were in the United Kingdom where an estimated 
$20 million was spent in 1950, including trans- 
portation paid to British trans-Atlantic carriers. 
The next most important region for overseas travel 
by Canadians was Western Europe. Expenditures by 
Canadians travelling in Continental countries which 
were members of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-Operation are estimated at $8 million 
in 1950. In other Commonwealth countries, Canadian 
expenditures are estimated at about $4 million with 
a large part of these in Bermuda and the British 
West Indies. The above Canadian travel expenditures 
in the United Kingdom are much higher in relation 
to population than corresponding expenditures of 
United States travellers in that country, but in the 
case of Continental Europe Canadian expenditures 
were relatively less in relation to population than 
colresponding expenditures by United States travel- 
lers. 
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TABLE 1. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists (Tourist Class) 
Entering on Traveller’s Vehicle Permits, by Length of Stay in Canada, 1950 


Average 
Day’s Stay tit iis Potat Peres maven ees Potal seed Ti eencaet = 
Permits Permits per car Expenditures | Car-days per day 
%o $ $ To $ 
1 720, 231 35.65 8.97 6,458, 324 5.33 720, 231 8.97 
2 427, 274 21.15 22.46 9,597, 936 7.93 854, 548 ti 23 
3 229, 681 11.37 Boek 12,657, 720 10.45 689, 043 18°37 
4 148, 954 7.37 im Onu 11, 554, 362 9.54 595, 816 19.39 
5 96, 844 4.79 97.59 9,451, 006 Heke 484, 220 19.52 
6 67,903 3.36 117.64 7, 988, 109 6.60 407,418 19.61 
fl 57, 080 2. 83 136.04 T, 765, 163 6.41 399,560 19.43 
8 59, 026 2.92 145. 93 8,613, 664 ipa al 472, 208 18. 24 
9 38, 809 1.92 161.48 6, 266, 877 5.18 349, 281 17.94 
10 25,770 1.27 Uy il Pal 4,412,082 3.64 257. 700 17.12 
11 18,646 - 92 185.31 3,455, 290 2.85 205, 106 16.85 
12 14,945 - 74 190.73 2,850, 460 2.29 179, 340 15.89 
13 14, 359 -71 203. 01 2,915,021 2.41 186, 667 Tee 
14 14, 292 a7 201.85 2, 884, 840 2. 38 200, 088 14.42 
15 14, 400 sif(al 202.90 2,921,760 2.41 216, 000 13-553 
16 9,241 - 46 212.01 1,959, 184 1.62 147, 856 13425 
17 5,699 - 28 223.38 1, 273, 043 1.05 96, 883 13.14 
18 4,039 -20 228535 922,306 - 76 h2nO2 12.69 
19 3,228 - 16 242.38 782,403 -65 61,332 12 S76 
20 2,696 ~ 13 244.35 658, 768 555} 53, 920 L2e22, 
Pa 2,578 als} 247. 37 637,720 0 54, 138 1173 
22 2,424 +12 256.46 621,659 -ol 53, 328 11.66 
23 Wye yeat - 10 264. 06 520, 462 43 45,333 11.48 
24 LDS - 08 262.33 413,170 - 34 37, 800 10.93 
25 1,347 07 263.59 355, 056 -29 33,675 10.54 
26 1,241 - 06 249. 28 309, 356 - 26 32, 266 9.59 
27 1, 241 - 06 259.68 311,094 - 26 33, 507 9.28 
28 1, 247 - 06 256.22 319, 506 - 26 34, 916 9.15 
29 1,341 -07 251.87 337, 758 - 28 38, 889 8.68 
30 1,189 - 06 234.51 278, 832 23 35,670 7.82 
31— 40 7,742 +38 210.03 1,626, 052 1.34 266, 806 6.09 
41— 50 3,724 -18 294.63 1,097, 202 -91 168,670 6.50 
51— 60 3) 220 -16 316.75 1,021,519 - 84 179, 723 5.68 
61— 70 2,973 ~15 296.67 882, 000 ie 193,127 4.57 
71-— 80 1,890 -09 395. 50 747,495 - 62 142,371 $1 CAR 
81— 90 1,601 - 08 421.69 675, 126 - 56 136, 796 4.93 
91—100 1,359 - 07 429.78 584, 071 «48 129, 278 4.52 
101—125 2,242 oli 498.88 1,118,489 -92 252, 460 4.43 
126 —150 1,754 -09 546.77 959, 035 719 241,092 3.98 
151 —175 1,927 . 08 627.39 958, 025 79 248, 754 3.85 
176 — 365 3, 046 313} 637.33 1,941, 307 1.60 680, 758 2.85 
Totals 2, 020, 354 100. 00 59. 94 121, 103, 252 100.00 | 9,689, 276 12.50 
Average Length of stay Per car 


4.80 


N B: Expenditure data in this table are calculated on a Dominion basis, hence do not agree with similar data in 
Statement 6 which are calculated on a provincial basis. 
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TABLE 1 A. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists (Tourist Class) 
Entering on Traveller’s Vehicle Permits by Length of Stay in Canada, 1950 


Day’s Stay 


omnAt nour worm 


ee 
- © 


31— 40 
41— 50 
51— 60 
61— 70 
71— 80 
81— 90 
91—100 
101—125 


126 — 150 
151-175 
176 — 365 


Totals 


Average Length of stay 


Average 


Persons 
per car 


3.17 
2.90 
2.83 
2.81 
2.78 
2.79 
2.87 
3.02 
2.92 
2.83 
2.78 
2.77 
2. 83 
2.94 
2.98 
2.83 
2.65 
2.59 
2.55 
2.54 
2.61 
2.62 
2.58 
2.43 
2.46 
2.35 
2. 36 
2.52 
2.44 
2.38 
2.45 
2.37 
2. 33 
2.37 
2.33 
2.25 
2. 26 
2.32 


2.26 
2.19 
2.23 


2. 96 


Number Number 
of of 
Persons Person-days 
2, 283, 504 2,283, 504 
1, 239, 289 2,478,578 
650,622 1, 951, 866 
419,196 1,676, 784 
268, 984 1,344, 920 
189, 281 1, 135, 686 
163,603 1,145, 221 
178, 245 1,425, 960 
113, 336 1,020, 024 
72,959 729,590 
51,895 570, 845 
41,393 496, 716 
40,597 527, 761 
41,977 587, 678 
42,860 642,900 
26, 190 419, 040 
15, 122 257, 074 
10, 444 187, 992 
8, 248 156, 712 
6,857 137, 140 
6,727 141, 267 
6,353 139, 766 
5, 089 117, 047 
3,831 91, 944 
3, 308 82,700 
2,920 75, 920 
2,935 79, 245 
3,142 87,976 
3,275 94,975 
2, 831 84, 930 
18, 989 653, 316 
8,814 399, 382 
7,528 419, 244 
7, 038 457, 366 
4,396 331, 007 
3,596 307, 267 
3,070 292, 098 
5, 201 584, 761 
3,964 543,812 
3,343 544, 134 
6, 807 1,537, 038 
5, 977, 159 26, 241, 186 
Per person 


4.39 


Average 


Expenditure 


per person 
per day 


$ 


2.83 
3.87 
6.48 
6.89 
7. 03 
7. 03 
6.78 
6.04 
6.14 
6.05 
6.05 
5. 74 
5.52 
4.91 
4.54 
4.67 
4.95 
4.91 
4.99 
4.80 
4.51 
4.45 
4.45 
4.49 
4.29 
4.07 
3.93 
3.63 
3.56 
3. 28 
2. 49 
2.75 
2.44 
1.93 
2. 26 
2. 20 
2.00 
1.91 


1.76 
1.76 
1. 26 


4.61 
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TABLE 2. Number of Foreign Automobiles of the Tourist Class Leaving Canada during the 
Four Months June to September 1950, Grouped by Ports of Entry with Corresponding Ports of 
Exit, by Selected Lengths of Stay in Canada 


Number of Permits by Length 
of Stay 


Ports of Entry Ports of Exit Total 
3 Days 
1 Day 2 Days and Over 
Section 1 — Traffic Within Ontario: 

(a) St. Lawrence River Ports....... Cobourg terecctcssccccetecsteccescocereeecets os = a i 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls........... 7138 2, 180 T, 686 10, 604 

Tyak ey RriepPorts)scccescccecsess ceecmencene = —- 2 2 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports..... 339 1, 637 2, 209 4, 185 

Sault; SteMMaric...2g.rodicecessnas Seecsees 24 152 450 626 

Total iofabove i s.h.c526.-.sc0s one nsece 1, 101 3, 969 10, 347 15, 417 

St. Lawrence River Ports.............. 8, 565 7, 400 39, 578 55, 543 

All Ports in the Province of Quebec 725 PA ela eee 10, 599 14, 101 
AllPPortsmnyGanadaresnceesenteeeee 10, 396 14, 173 6lii2e 86, 291 

(ib) \Coboutgtevsscacecscccnceee teeneteen. St. Lawrence River Ports.............. - —_ 1 1 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls........... — - 1 1 

Tiaker MriesPOrts caueseccncnee sees tan cote — =_ _ - 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports..... — — 2 2 

Sault Stey Marie: .sccevescessscevercteeenien — - - - 
Totaltof hove aesc.ccccas..scs otters _ —_ 4 

CODOUL Rite Ge emcsccaseccoceans ancoseometes _ _ 1 1 

All Ports in Canada........... seamtlea sine _ _ 5 5 

(c) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls... | St. Lawrence River Ports ........s..e. 686 5, 368 13, 633 19, 687 
CODOUTE ee recscstueneetetessee cise saceewers - _ - _ 

Lake ErmerPorts)..conc.cecsscscacecseestes 3 40 51 94 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports..... 57, 790 40, 835 13, 567 112, 192 

SaultiStemMariemscscsers ceesaceeceenee 18 329 2, 108 2, 455 
Total of above ............ ccc ccceccceeee 58, 497 46, 572 29, 359 134, 428 

Fort Erie and Niagara Falls........... 90, 731 43, 894 110, 491 245, 116 

All’ Portsuini@anaddiesntecssssssctee eee 149, 313 91, 414 158, 245 | 398,972 

(d)i ake: Brie} Portsc.cest eee cceece St. Lawrence River Ports.............. _ — 13 13 
CODO UPS Sssascsnssocstesaatoncecevcoteueeente - — — -_ 

Fort Erie and Niagara Falls........... 10 51 93 154 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports..... 51 10 104 165 

Sault StesMarle)dsneccoceesesccccceeecte — — 4 4 

Total Of DOVE. ccdescccccsosssessets one 61 61 214 336 

Wake: Erie, Ports’ .cs.cseecacceeceteoeretie 21 33 447 501 

ASP ortsiine@ anad dice sresstee eee eee 82 112 683 877 

(e) St. Clair and Detroit River Ports | St, Lawrence River Ports.............. 236 1, 587 3, 413 5, 236 
Cobourg Mittncccesaccctetes eeccecuacsectare — — — _ 

Fort Erie and Niagara Falls........... 54, 672 50, 226 21, 116 126,014 

Pak GC PMevP Ors -seetene sense ee eceeee 43 36 44 123 

Sault’ StewiMarie.-. Reece. can desea 8 114 3, 739 3, 861 

Total Of above ..............ccccccseees 54,959 51,963 28,312 135, 234 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports..... 76, 475 23, 880 66, 462 166, 817 

All}Ports iniGanadaess seme ee 131, 485 76, 191 106,520 | 314, 196 

(f) "Sault StesMarie... eee. meee cee St. Lawrence River Ports.............. 16 251 491 758 
CobOUur giacucccscec ncwoceesacsceresteet ete. = — = = 

Fort Erie and Niagara Falls .......... 30 400 2) DoD 2,965 

ake ErievPorts ec cacessesecsserecnes - 1 3 4 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports..... 20 158 2, 867 3,045 

Total of above................ccecceees 66 810 5, 896 6,772 

Sault Ste. Marie ............-ssscssseceses 3, 293 1,927 12) 107 17, 327 

AllePortsvintG@anad dieses. ccsen eee rete 3, 381 2, 920 19,852 26, 153 
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TABLE 2. Number of Foreign Automobiles of the Tourist Class Leaving Canada during the 
Four Months June to September 1950, Grouped by Ports of Entry with Corresponding Ports of 
Exit, by Selected Lengths of Stay in Canada — Concluded 


Number of Permits by Length 


of Stay 


Ports of Entry Ports of Exit Total 
Section II{— Traffic from Ontario to | 
Other Provinces: 
St. Lawrence River Ports........... All Ports din” QUEDE Cis. cca. ssnevcccces 725 palahatil 10, 599 14, 101 
All Ports in Ontario West of Kingston. 

and East of Sault Ste. Marie (Incl. 

Sault Ste. Maric).......ss.sssseeseee All, Ports: in QUCDEC pai. .iccs.ccccee secu. 146 1, 449 28, 429 30, 024 
FALIGE OFES UNV ONCALIO feiss otsis o.seciene aisle All PortsSiin’ QuebeCiecss siccccsnsssss50. 871 4, 222 39, 092 44, 185 
FALSE ONES THOME ATO le csicscioniilosis ems All Ports in Maritime Provinces...... 3 47 4, 225 4, 275 
AL Ports intOntario’. ct ae c6ccccccs os AllgPorts in Manitobayes.<c.0..5:000+<-- 715 831 3, 207 4,113 
AEP Orbs iN ONGArLO fcccccscnssccsctnsis All Ports in Maritimes, Quebec and 

Manilobalcrecercss sscacettetsscemesssses 949 5, 100 46, 524 52, 973 
FALIGEOFS 1M OMEATIO: cs cseciensssciisess ALLPOres IM ONbarl Ole. cscccenicacteccccssse 298,752 | 186,473 | 329,220 | 814, 445 
AIP Orbs 1H) Ontario) ic. c cece ciecsie'sice ATIBPOTUSHMICAMACA onc acteeeie cies ole sins 299), 7'2 191,582 | 376, 142 867, 436 
Section MI — Traffic from the Maritime 
Provinces to Central Canada: 
All Ports inthe Maritime Provinces | All Ports in Quebec ............+.see0008 345 411 3, 280 4, 036 
AUP POrtSiiNyONUAT Olecsecscacs sescecceses 3 70 2, 046 2, 119 
All Ports in Quebec and Ontario ..... 348 481 5aa26 6, 155 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 34,141 LORS 37, 482 82, 380 
ALIS Gréstinh Canadas cncscccemeciins se sites 34, 489 Bly ais} 42, 824 88, 846 
Section IV — Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 
All Ports in Quebec ...............0.. All Ports in Ontario on the St. Lawrence 
RU ViGTatstectecieiecsiatiasiers ciacis'e's'e@ sleleieieieire'sie'e\s/s 892 2, 741 7,980 11,613 
All Ports in Ontario West of Kingston 
and Hast of Sault Ste. Marie (Incl. 
SAUL SLO sy NIALL EO) wentiese cts cistlenien a sicisccie 103 927 16, 204 17, 234 
Alli Ports in Ontario ...cc2s.....00s0+000- 995 3, 669 24, 214 28,878 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 294 228 6, 079 6, 601 
All Ports in Ontario andthe Maritime 
PrOvVinGeS ce ccecc eas seonsscesasesesseasers 1, 289 3, 897 30, 293 35, 479 
ALE PORES IN) QUCDE Cr rmsisicnecceses css 61, 835 42, 184 99,312 | 203, 331 
(ALICPOGESiM CAMAGa ccs cwccsiisiccesicce sic) 63, 125 46, 087 129, 655 238, 867 
Section V— Traffic from Manitoba to 
Ontario: 
All Ports in Manitoba................ All Ports in Ontario ..........cscceeeeees 34 514 2, 403 2,951 
All Ports in Manitoba.............seeeee 4, 168 3, 154 8, 364 15, 686 
AL Ports in Canadalcccescscset ese. -e00ie 4, 226 Spe 11, 464 19, 402 
Section VI — Traffic Between the 

Prairie Provinces: 

All Ports in Manitoba.............0- All Ports in Saskatchewan............. 23 44 368 435 
AUISPOFGSHily ALDELt a csrccchisesss cesses 1 - 165 166 
All Ports in Saskatchewan and Alberta 24 44 533 601 

All Ports in Saskatchewan.......... All Ports in Manitoba...............006- 29 34 388 451 
ALI PORtS IMAL DEICE esrccsscst cclaccsnenisle 2 16 476 494 
All Ports in Manitoba and Alberta... 31 50 864 945 
All Ports in Saskatchewan............. 1, 728 1,901 6, 499 10, 128 
ANIM Ports: in Canada sc-.cs0ccccecessscees 1, 760 1, 960 1, 762 11, 482 

All Ports in JAlberta 225.25... 000 000 All) Portshin Manitobal..sscaccnescsso0. — 2 113 115 
All Ports in Saskatchewan............. 2 21 341 364 
All Ports in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 2 23 454 479 
All) Ports inv Alberta ...-c-ssccceseseseese By ue )B} 2,632 10,511 18, 336 
(AVISP OrLStinl Canada ossccsccscnsers esses 5, 284 3, 207 20, 474 28, 965 

Section Vil — Traffic Between the Prairie 

Provinces and British Columbia: 

All Ports in the Prairie Provinces | All Ports in British Columbia......... 90 552 9,843 10, 485 
All Ports in the Prairie Provinces... 11, 146 7, 804 PH PASS 46,175 
MIC POLESIN, GANA Ahn eactastscc clones nee IE PAA) 8, 879 39, 700 59, 849 

All Ports in British Columbia...... All Ports in the Prairie Provinces... 61 403 8, 102 8, 566 
All Ports in British Columbia......... Be PAE 30, 663 67, 349 130, 223 
AMBE OM SHINN CANA A eats acc cscs ctsces sels 32, 274 S102 75, 529 138, 875 
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TABLE 3. Non-Resident Permit-Holding Automobile Traffic in Canada, Minimum 
Inter-Provincial Travel, June-September, 1948-1950 


American Cars leaving Canada 
by a Province 
Other than that of Entry 


= 


Percentage of all Cars 
leaving Province 


Province of Entry 


1948 1949 1950 

Maritimes ..cocceitesedcuceuecete cteetoseess cevesccveneeeeaccesees 4,812 5, 926 6, 466 eo 7.4 ins 
Quebec :.. do. ssccacusstecwiesiccsnotcetecestemenmase ee rertmemercene 31,329 35, 932 35, 536 14.3 Ge 14.9 
Ontario, cidsderssere cose seen ole tie tasicieeieion st clap esteweriretes cece 48,422 54, 398 52,991 6.0 6.5 Goel 
Manitoba ........... hia-cioue bnledleeuteseisisnwieh siovbaneteee cet cneeabine 4,747 5, 728 3,716 27.6 25.3 Lon2 
Saskatcnhewall\..<scs-ceessccecsencs coaehoons aeseeeeomemeeeceee ez 1,445 1,354 135 13.9 alibee:} 
Albert 8). s.csscsscsseteccscscecesecdscwosesstes sncascss core cerene 9, 266 10, 640 10, 629 40.5 37.9 36.7 
British® Columbia Wecccss sesteescesccsses cen ceneen sana eee 6,629 8, 760 8, 652 6.0 627 6. 2 

Total] (s..5.nasiccesseccetetnwecseakethess ccteetrene tert 106,387 | 122,829 | 119,344 8.5 9. 2 8.6 


TABLE 4. Selected Routes Within Ontario Followed by Foreign Cars of the Tourist Class 
June-September, 1948-1950 


Percentage of Entries Via 


DAR eek All Ports in Ontario 
Route 
1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 
= 
Between: 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 

Hort: Erie Niagara’ Falls 7. .ccc.cteeeececsesemecccrte se 199,094] 211,204) 238, 206 24.8 25.4 21.5 
Fort Erie. ee Falls 

an 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario .................. 28, 174 32, 155 30, 291 ano 3.9 325) 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario 

and 
FOVinCe: OfQuebeCe: pe sccuccaccaeceernceeee see seemeeeee 24,151 27,290 25, 714 3.0 3ae 3.0 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario ................- 7, 228 8, 830 9,421 0.9 Lat 1,1 
Sault Ste Marie 
and 
Sta ClairsDetroitehiver Lorusm- as eaeeceneaneoeree 6, 855 8,033 6, 906 0.8 1.0 0.8 
Sault Ste Marie 
and 

Plortserie Niagara) Walism a. .e.ceencieicnee esters 5, 480 6,477 5, 420 0.7 0.8 0.6 


Potal offabiovey. 25. cain. tess too tteesenceaesnaoder cate 270,982 | 293,989] 315,958 33.8 35.3 36.4 
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TABLE 5. Number of Forei 


vinces 


State 


California 
Colorado 


Kentucky 


Maine 
Maryland 


Michi gan gene: aac neers an eee 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Missouritec sg: eee ee 
Montana 


INC VAC arent ere net cecrees 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
ING WaMeXiCOme eter ee 
ING WaORKe etaterectees netics chen 


North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode island =e.0e ese... 


South Carolina 
SouthsDakota 2: Aee..08-.s.0.. 
Tennessee 


Vir ei rn ee cc eectees 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyominge peers. 2 et 


States Federal States or Countries of Registration 


Nfld. 
P.E.L 
N.S. ! 


Re a dl 
y _ 


w — bo 
Poe =Te pcmPe pw aw 


> 
Ne) 
fop) 


lial cre os 
Reno) 
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gn Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits Through Pro- 
Indicated, and Which Returned to the Country of Origin in the Year 1950, Classified hy United 


es 
N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta and Total 
SOOT 
Lig a * 

36 161 1, 695 23 8 17 128 2,129 
24 104 921 26 28 217 Bint 1,897 
itil 85 930 on 7 46 152 1, 268 
501 1,796 16,351 731 645 | 4,505] 32,452 56, 986 
30 171 1, 780 125 120 746 LOT 4, 279 
4,082 18,521 11, 693 Ay 8 126 PPA 34, 808 
its 638 he? 6 - 33 40 2,061 
262 1, 276 OLS ils 5 72 141 4,622 
685 2,136 ty BF} 100 41 PPA 498 11, 228 
143 404 1, 870 67 12 15) 162 Pp 1 (3}) 
23 42 762 49 71 iol 4,103 6, 766 
ayer 2,852 55,057 1,433 447 1, 228 1, 768 63, 376 
193 970 25, 413 288 81 413 483 27, 849 
99 362 11,059 885 460 7122 656 14, 245 
54 248 Sie) ABI 386 215 521 699 Bin teal 
ink 259 4,415 60 16 714 122 5,024 
68 291 1, 590 91 41 192 Die 2,547 
99, 689 19,001 2,763 14 10 Sif 47 121, 566 
64 2,671 Teor 50 28 112 184 11, 583 
20,992 48,008 22,450 54 27 209 302 92,538 
680 2,774 375, 887 7133 323 1,000 1,994 383, 404 
74 498 22,063 6,659 1,068 1,472 911 32,747 
35 110 730 55 23 81 109 1, 145 
155 554 7,578 383 130 537 729 10,071 
24 70 623 179 2, 488 9, 280 1635 14, 299 
29 143 Wi, Oho 391 280 450 499 4,143 
6 yl 366 17 11 slit 367 929 
1, 765 19, 749 2,109 5 5 31 23 23, 698 
3,023 18, 749 25, 582 71 23 296 447 48,365 
19 60 406 12 INA 147 223 879 
6,957 | 106, 202 329, 049 184 88 897 1,042 444, 848 
137 neal 2, 828 20 9 710 153 3,943 
iy 120 1,281 | 10,047 Gat te 417 273 18,934 
905 4, 245 121, 189 244 115 687 812 128, 249 
71 156 1, 853 241 138 455 367 3, 281 
eal 155 637 134 191 909 18,041 21,098 
2,319 13, 437 93, 116 ele 56 Oni 592 110, 292 
1,492 8, 687 3,628 8 9 ao 69 13, 961 
63 242 992 16 13 53 (33 1,455 
9 61 1, 224 520 406 269 247 PA MOH! 
47 PAUL) 3,185 30 18 86 197 3,842 
174 616 5, 414 370 207 aN PAT?) iroo2 9,418 
10 10 926 25 22 1,159 1, 254 3, 466 
446 88, 509 2,359 if 2 19 51 91,398 
414 1,797 Dae PATI lug 120 248 8, 164 
85 222 Can a fal onl 419 2,064 | 144, 767 150, 367 
35 223 4,658 8 6 PH 64 5,021 
124 634 21, 342 805 283 147 1,056 24, 993 
5 14 369 54 130 628 383 1, 583 
2 16 16 3 2 8 19 76 
147, 463 | 369, 158 | 1, 222,297 | 26, 069 | 15,541 | 35,181 | 222,322 | 2,039, 694 
40 164 389 26 14 636 1, 990 3, 264 
147,503 | 369,322 | 1, 222, 686 ae i bthee. 35, 817 | 224,312 | 2, 042, 958 


1. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Islandand Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these prov- 
inces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering Ca- 
nada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 

2. Other countries comprise: Africa 1, Alaska 2,487, Australia 1, Bahamas 32, Belgium 1, Bermuda 2, Bolivia 2, 
China 1, Costa Rica 1, Cuba 66, Czechoslovakia 1, Denmark 1, England 30, France 5, Germany 3, Guatemala 4, Haiti6, 
Hawaiian Islands 358, Holland 5, Honduras 1, Hong Kong 1, Ireland 1, Italy 1, Jamaica 1, Japan 10, Marianas 7, Mexico 82, 
Netherland Antilles 12, New Zealand 1, Nicaragua 2, Panama Canal Zone 115, Philippine Islands 2, Puerto Rico 6, St. 
Pierre and Miquelon 2, Switzerland 4, Venezuela 7, Virgin Islands 2. 
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TABLE 6. Number of Foreign Automobiles Entering Canada on Traveller’s Vehicle Permits which 
Returned to the United States in the Years 1946-1950, 
Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration 


State of Origin 


North Eastern: 


COonneebic ules sx cic ck eee aes tases eee eee oe 
SUED 0 Dea aR Ree ater ee anchrbr manner tPA te dat a indosowaces anced 
Massachusetts. 2.0 Mika eee cee ee 
NEW Hamp shiner ecm erettserttece ce staetccee eee tee eee 
INC WI CISOY BS fccconc smears ee eee ee 
ING WEX OF K 2: Sadie ceoc cocoate eee eee 
Pennsylvianiay ts. scee ewe che eee ee eee eee 
Rhode Island 


WOR MONG Ss. Setter erctcatecssestratenl cs sees Gee eee 


Great Lakes: 


Nlinois 


Indiana 


North Wester: 


Minnesota 


Montana .... 


Dee eee eee ee seeeanes sseeeeensccasesecesesreressessseserssceseeers 


29,011 
60, 647 
73, 927 
17, 483 
31, 312 
335, 204 

74,417 

Po 

68, 183 
701, 935 


47.9 


38, 541 
17, 583 
287, 273 
103, 185 
14, 185 
460,767 


31.5 


23,555 

8, 254 
12, 869 
44, 678 


3.1 


47, 046 
15,031 
Pails THE 
183, 848 


12.5 


73,307 
5.0 
1, 464, 535 


32,048 
67, 726 
86, 782 
17, 787 
40,461 
368, 784 
98, 294 
12, 924 
55, 877 
780, 683 


47.5 


51,196 
20, 983 
291, 302 
144, 161 
18, 849 
526, 491 


32.0 


26, 286 
8,417 
10, 490 
45, 193 


2.7 


60, 063 
18, 462 
130, 142 
208, 667 


UP 


83, 602 
5.1 
1, 644, 636 


33, 391 
19,592 
85, 975 
20, 595 
42, 568 
428, 902 
102, 245 
12, 855 
80, 226 
886, 349 


48.9 


55, 600 
24, 662 
339,093 
130, 994 
21, 645 
571, 994 


31.6 


29,590 
10, 511 
13, 196 
53, 297 


25) 


51,578 
17, 883 
126,514 
195, 975 


10. 8 


104, 349 
5.8 
1, 811, 964 


1, 956, 448 


32, 663 
102, 095 
86, 300 
22, 268 
46, 043 
443, 239 
101, 788 
12, 735 
86, 785 
933, 916 


47.7 


62, 170 
27, 281 
364, 458 
130, 827 
24, 608 
609, 344 


31.2 


35, 196 
12, 948 
19, 809 
67, 953 


3.5 


54, 644 
19,525 
143, 466 
217, 635 


11.1 


127, 600 
6.5 


34, 808 
121, 566 
92,538 
23, 698 
48,365 
444, 848 
110, 292 
13, 961 
91,398 
981, 474 


48.1 


63,376 
27, 849 
383, 404 
128, 249 
24,993 
627, 871 


30.7 


32, 747 
14, 299 
18,934 
65, 980 


3.2 


56, 986 
21, 098 
150, 367 
228, 451 


11.2 


139, 182 
6.8 
2, 042, 958 
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TABLE 7. Average Declared Expenditure per Car,and Total Expenditures in Canada of Non- 
Resident Permit-Holding Motorists, Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration, 1950. 


Average 
State of Origin Expenditure Number Total 
per Car of Cars Expendit res 
7 $ $ 
North Eastern: 
CCNNE CLIC UG ima woe oiieiineis e's slareehicuitatinacsiccinaceGiesasesetsioiess Sawintelenes eicetecticuisle.s 82. 63 34, 808 2, 876) 54 
MAIC Mere cecm mete ts nas cote ats claso sce actalata Ae se ae eee eee cobs cock oa bUeeevaceocssue 22. 20 121. 566 2,698, 260 
MA SSACIIISCLESW. cascacnaacsonsiere cations ececes esac Meaisistenncratenecisnciesiaies sec Ole 52 92, 538 8, 468, 745 
INGWRHAMDSHITC teste cso scccssecectescoeees Modeaeaes sec euiaciseotacedees sre ticccnte Ble als) 23, 698 WPAN, EI) 
IE Wd) CLS Vigemtorsisias siactcise ssatce'sisicacsiseis Mose acneeG tackted tas sagua sd osweecciées oulsictes 95. 71 48,365 4, 628, 774 
INO WMYIOT Kat cnaetetastetctaits s Be teRs ces ach See oe or ce eee tee Nte oee ca cdcacaveceewencces 59,22 444, 848 26, 344, 084 
CMS Y LV AML ace om atan tae csicciss aoe cceracen ee tater ec tclsa eee cat oa loss cblasekenecds 84. 58 110, 292 9, 328, 959 
Rhnodemislandmesstsescrcecceeene Mesciisnisaeciesereemsiracicnerceettacsacccseseresre 83575 13,961 1, 169, 187 
WIEEMONCHameen tur ca icc sited oibsicsie tea scNes ter woe conten teeta cs cade ceaicewrowwcaeaon LRG 91, 398 1, 247, 418 
981, 474 57, 973, 970 
POLL OLAL Fecancnaasaiteseetos ce snes ssasetesticncensadees avcaceanese deste ocevees Bere sels _ 48.1 44.9 
Great Lakes: 
MIT OU GH asoqucmeens satecntsec concn eae ek caste ne sce bcd acer deine losdwtuneawawsccdces 94.02 63, 376 5, 958, 564 
TEA HENTEY 5e,senaccddue Sus nO HSHASnerGan NSE REPL EERE RCE eae eet aes Oe ae are a 74.27 27, 849 2, 068, 341 
IMAL CHILG aiitescecrataccn wes nes seameaeeendcaseen be cacweiuablns ae dauwedbec a het dodewciec 37. 60 383, 404 14, 415, 434 
ONIOM er eenmcantteecr tis aucerne eeeneeeee ont codec corue ee secctee teas okcascavene 92. 41 128, 249 11, 851, 079 
WiIESCONS Mle cowmtetcetinees deecces enter snactGndcres sa ttecen sale ncnaccecceuécsasecimcs 86.61 24, 993 2, 164, 541 
627,871 36, 457, 959 
CROLL OCA i rancadeccessiseies ssipoassiecinecnsese Boliasiesiers Wales severe diate aie et viele ee diecele e's - 30.7 28.2 
North Western: 
Minneso tamaeen-acaeneeseee te ts sere reer er reac ee ree ee cei oe ob 78. 50 32, 747 2,570, 705 
MONCH eescemm enema: sacs eeeee mere is sacs iciastccncecsiuserseBeon bere teeee ARCA 73. 48 14, 299 1, 050, 716 
North Dakotate. ccceccaserece Binrelsletineaiecistsineiie ciomsrsisiere cieissibislolae twists creikeie'aiseiceie 55. 66 18,934 1,053; 832 
65, 980 4, 675, 252 
% of Total ....... Gbloiblacivcisiistenscieseselcelveltteiersiasescsitieless Bielarecialelesieisieieiatalsiaistersiaisisisis - 3.2 3.6 
West Coast: 
BLOM A Bi aenectenorteaasiisocmier ectniae ansen sleomarieissie seiicwicesisethutemsans shacmcdeter il TB, Ps! 56, 986 6, 453, 347 
OPE LON etncmenachetensabicceseciesctne vee eer tieescleec natn se tines cecceadtareeasseeereee 97.11 21,098 2, 048, 778 
We Sii ne LoMmesce enc shcememeie a cetnsee otethaon scesste cles stich dec feck osticeincualnsameenies 50. 06 150, 367 7, 527, 399 
_ 228, 451 16, 029, 524 
VLOlRT Otal yccectescecatcsecetestett cee teteersctoetens cconesccrociecesscadecisuscen =_ 11.2 12.4 
Other: 100. 11 139, 182 13, 933, 966 
6.8 10.8 


Tor Ol PROLLY 20s saa nseeccleciets gece ten tale elas oaiae oliseitiso ne wk obivreisio Au's oselnaecaMaaneces 
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TABLE 8. Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada, 1946-1950 


($ Millions) 


Travellers from the United States: 
Means of Travel: 

ANIC OMOD ILE icse.csncecssteses seeeeeeee scare near enck sce fnsnsiseatsioannacdeenaceteedcard 98.0 118.4 139.4 145.3 148.1 
BRB os cooss cock cctespus eas heute sesuclecaene sane saepens 00a ne sooesseemiberssecsbeseacec sara 61.4 56. 6 Be 8) 52. 8 43.5 
TBOAGR. .cccdsacencecte ecu etes «oes asa cu eaaees Ment enbetian cosa se ancanecet evens Neastasencnerare isi 22.1 16.0 13.8 13.7 
Bus (Exclusive of local DUS) ......c.........csccsssctesssccosessenrrveressss 15.8 16.7 20.8 24.4 20. 8 
APD AMO ick) seeessoumeas eoeee esse ces cevite en ceksenentoaseaassshienpnteacsncanoneesiieces 10.3 13.1 12.1 17.6 21.4 
ther (pedestriansy localibus setch))y.-ssccreseeteceesceresreeeeate 1h 3} 1452 23 N On 13; 2 ze 
Motal’, USNs tcc saccscce sts ceesen ee ars aeacreme nese teen cco naa reer 216.1 241.1 267. 4 267.1 259. 7 
Travellers from Overseas Countries) o.........c.cccccsccssseecsseeeeeneeeeees 6.4 10.0 13. 0 18. 0 15.0 


Total, all (@Oumtries yes secececeseecece-cavsee-conenscnntver center seesanncsnce 222. | 251.1 280. 4 286. 
Ile 


TABLE 9. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in Foreign Countries, 1946-1950 


($ Millions) 


Travellers to the United States: 


Means of Travel: 


FPAUtOMODC caer ere cccncce eaaveetan cette sa cecnenerecccuetess cane siemens nate eater 


Airplanes, 2 pees cbetrscce sar eet ot one aaa ere ae eres ter cus tsas ta sicnee autecestes 


@ther (pedesirians-slocal Us webs) aegscrnssc--s2. terre eeeaentes 


Totally UcScAte cinccceeseeesectecccsesraeccseens «ancueseseucseansessaedeaceredoasaagtae 


Pea 
Travellers to OverSeaS CoumtrieS oo.........c cece cecseeeeeeeevceeneeeeeeeenes 


Total; alll Coumtvies 2 ick cecccrarsceserre des cteseecaas neesey avenenenmeeres 


1. Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country. 
2. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 10. Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 
Revised Statement, 1949 


Number of % of Grand 4 % of Grand 
Mode of Travel Perenne Total Expenditures Total 
% $ % 
Short Term Traffic: 

Automobile: 
Non-permitron lOCAal traflics ecicceesiesceblessh secdsisiecilss so 8,749, 174 36.05 18, 681, 260 6. 99 
Repeat trips Of Permit-MOlGersss. oc. ccc ciisieceicesccssains cece 3,056, 451 12. 59 = au 
Mourist. ClasSs, Day cac-cetaseres ce sss scwscseccorentasececs. 2, 172, 614 8.95 8, 395, 124 3. 14 
MOUPSt CLASSAIWPDAY S. comes deacaciececisciceMacieis cantaneiieeisies. 1, 162, 331 4. 79 9, 341, 060 3. 50 
GOMMUE CTS eco nis inias select ctemecpheice tse cieie'eisieie eisitisteleie aicieis\eisisisraigio esis 6, 207 0.03 716, 174 0. 27 
MeOCAl EMMI T-NOLAETS 2. caccelscieteis cieas/ocsieciterietstelvelostiselss/.s% 15, 056 0. 06 601, 243 0. 22 
UM el Gl AIS lege serctestetielcia nisieia(siers/a.e's1n sietslstaisicisre cic states tersieiateisiclevel«is.« 0 629, 643 2. 60 pe ~ 
SUI StetN bE AM Sib ese seer asics cee cracesswcisstesis sctietomeisloetesulisiciecc ces 94,477 0. 39 236, 192 0. 09 
AULD LANG IMCRANIS betters cincccaistet ctett s ais crscieisiers steisletemelbtretercteisisie.cicie.e 6,910 0.03 iy PALS) 0.01 
@GWerscravell CnSwe wea... oc. s coat eases cissiee ss citotiseioaiestleckts s'si6 4,560,110 18. 79 13, 241, 614 4.96 
MOG AL eo a ceaee dense sie eis side atte sesdesiaassig eee dele ornin gelcicisie 20, 452,973 84. 28 51, 229, 942 19.18 

Long Term Traffic: 

Automobile: 
Tourist Class> more’ thaniGwo! day Sc. sssseeecmecinietacicecs 2, 467, 439 10. 16 101, 808, 659 38. 12 
Summer Residents 33, 348 0. 14 5, 709, 472 2.14 
Ral ssiccss cdcehes ek csetes 551, 309 Pa PA | D2, Gl, DDD 19. 76 
BUS Beco ne cee cattebtnale dee osc ciew's acts «dive sie eels ocineicleislee emcee a piaeaice 334, 680 1. 38 24, 203, 520 9. 06 
PA ATO) Atl Cree trteer ares eis sterare nate deluelarciaiai tule aisinrslete sialots siaiets siaislats nies sisioiia 128, 836 0563 OO Serio tl 6. 59 
BO ab ieamenen ade atee eee detec asa getitedcie ose asicciemesea evince sais esas 300, 243 1, 24 13, 766, 534 5. 15 
PL Oball cronctecceccccasscisesscarusecee slesseuissesss siesimnacsisinase.sis ssi 3, 815, 855 215, 873, 477 80.82 
BRE ihe vais ose delta casiensces sets ccetitesie diate ssase se 24, 268, 828 267, 103, 419 100. 00 


TABLE 11. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Length of Stay, 
Revised Statement, 1949 


Number of % of Grand c % of Grand 
Mode of Travel Peteons Total Expenditures Total 
Jo $ Jo 
Short Term Traffic: 
MOLOTUSES 1 ONEWI) AY, cece cc settte oicis sinsicioe «ona cie v ceisioieielellee 0.0 ae 5, 601, 910 37. 14 8, 624, 979 lays, P45} 
EL WORD BY Sisciecisieatans sine els ersinietsin.sssiclelslqsssie ssiaiciees eis'ejsie.s 353, 892 28D 8, 580, 401 5. 20 
RAL MINtLanSib-cacmseetocesccrtectes sccccess cesses ccciecace seisne sce ie), teis 0. 06 _ — 
Other Travellers (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).......... 7, 169, 915 47. 53 18, 422, 794 als hye 
Total ore oasesstaccss cccisdetenseces CT nh 2 13, 135, 614 87.08 35, 628, 174 21.60 
Long Term Traffic: 
Motorists — More than two dayS.........ssssscsccccsscsvceses 665, 338 4.41 35, 673, 396 2163 
FERAL Le Sate ce eee aR Cale cw ciate atottie de sisisicesseleisaepatsettamalielbiee’ oe PPA, PAU 3. 46 46, 160, 566 27. 99 
BU NTOUS EU Stes ceemeiieciecetacecte ste ocicteraccite stasis sions sels sis siclereicisleiots 563, 292 3. 74 33, 155, 256 Aly, wl 
FATED) AMC Meta ebiclats aie's eres wien io's'e ctasiels sicrarsieietetere(e eto\e'steisicieis o'Slasaiatarsious;sjoig.s.0 90, 719 0.60 9, 661, 590 5. 86 
BOatacacceressmesstetneeeot ncenteaes tess cacaslentcssemstet cece cnssescte 107, 681 0.71 4635, 121 2. 81 
OCALA eases stlettne tae ee sisish alsjais:sie.sin « sieieciein scteleieis sinie s\eiswiaisibieisineie 1,949, 247 12.92 129, 285, 929 78. 40 
Ree cieeleleie suieiee dieitels ce Gicwiawiaainen@aeeeGai Nas siesienea's sie 15, 084, 861 164, 914, 103 100. 00 
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TABLE 12. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists (Tourist Class) Entering 
on Travellers Vehicle Permits, hy Length of Stay in Canada, 1949 


a . Average 
Days’ Stay ab ee: Total eens ae i aA ft: 4 Poll al me ees 
Permits Permits per car Expenditures Car-days per day 
%o ce ee “18 aie al $ 
1 676, 728 34.97 12. 40 8, 395, 124 7. 10 676, 728 12. 40 
2 395,058 20.41 23. 64 9, 341,060 7.90 790, 116 11.82 
3 229,554 11. 86 52. 94 1259152, 589 10. 27 688, 662 17. 65 
4 144, 995 7.49 72. 68 10, 538, 237 8.91 579, 980 18.17 
5 93, 195 4. 82 92.45 8,615, 878 eae 465,975 18. 49 
6 65, 526 3. 39 109. 29 T1615 337 6.05 393, 156 18. 21 
7 55,401 2. 86 126. 57 7,012, 105 5.93 387, 807 18.08 
8 PO ient 2. 96 136. 16 7, 805, 644 6.60 458,616 17. 02 
9 38, 464 1. 99 INS 188) 5, 851, 528 4.95 346, 176 16. 90 
10 26,195 130 166. 17 4, 352, 823 3. 68 261, 950 16. 62 
ot 18, 793 o CH! 172539 535 PEO) (PAS 2. 74 206, 723 15. 67 
12 15, 659 oil 183. 58 2, 874, 679 2. 43 187, 908 15330 
13 14, 630 =o 193. 47 2, 830, 466 2. 39 190, 190 14. 88 
14 14, 548 SS 195. 46 2, 843, 552 2. 40 203, 672 13. 96 
15 15,024 . 78 195. 88 2,942, 901 2. 49 225, 360 13. 06 
16 9,618 5 50) 206. 44 1,985, 540 1. 68 153, 888 12. 90 
17 5,961 aul 218. 58 1302 ,905 1. 10 101, 337 12. 86 
18 4,139 mal 231.05 956, 316 aol 74, 502 12. 84 
19 3,314 o abt 2a0e le 779, 188 . 66 62, 966 12.37 
20 2,923 5 ibe) 233.81 683, 427 - 58 58,460 11.69 
21 27 O10) Soils; 234. 14 587,691 . 00 52,710 115i5 
22 2,537 sls} 248.95 631, 586 oS 55, 814 11.32 
23 1,941 - 10 270.43 524, 905 . 44 44, 643 11. 76 
24 1,627 . 08 265. 04 431, 220 . 36 39, 048 11.04 
25 STS . 07 262. 22 360,552 sail 34,375 10. 49 
26 1, 262 .07 259. 19 327,098 s23) 32, 812 9.97 
27 1,196 . 06 256. 97 307, 336 - 26 32, 292 OnoZ 
28 1, 199 . 06 PATS S083 329, 761 . 28 33,572 9. 82 
29 1, 227 . 06 291. 81 358,051 . 30 35, 583 10. 06 
30 1, 020 .05 277. 46 283, 009 . 24 30,600 9. 25 
31— 40 Nao . 38 254. 59 1, 881, 929 1.59 255, 820 1. 36 
41— 50 3, 838 . 20 326. 88 1, 254, 565 1.06 173, 747 era 
51— 60 3,471 . 18 322. 24 1,118, 495 - 95 193,467 5. 78 
61— 70 3, Ole - 18 274. 72 964, 817 - 82 227, 665 4. 24 
T1i— 2&0 2,213) S18! 362. 73 802,721 . 68 166, 191 4.83 
81— 90 1,699 . 09 420. 56 714,531 - 60 145, 173 4.92 
91 — 100 1, 455 - 08 415. 37 604,363 5 il 138, 380 4.37 
101 — 125 2, 410 .13 478. 54 1, 153, 281 - 98 270, 483 4.26 
126 — 150 1,770 09 577.62 1,022, 387 - 86 243, 082 4.21 
151 — 175 1, 634 . 08 629. 14 1,028,015 . 87 266, 727 3. 85 
176 — 365 Se eB . 16 616. 51 1,925,361 1. 63 664, 764 2. 90 
Totals 1, 935, 463 100. 00 61.11 118, 276, 748 100.00; 9, 651,120 12. 26 
Average length of stay 


N.B.: Expenditure data in this table are calculated on a Dominion basis,hence do not agree with similar data in 
Table 10 which are calculated on a Provincial basis. 
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TABLE 12A. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists (Tourist Class) Entering 
on Travellers Vehicle Permits by Length of Stay in Canada, 1949 


Days’ Stay 


_ 
KF OW WOAH Dar Wh eS 


St oe 
oo PP W bd 


16 


31 — 40 
41 — 50 
Bl — (ee) 
61 — 70 
71 — 80 
81 — 90 
91 — 100 
1O T5125 


126 — 150 
150 175 
176 —365 


Totals 


Average Length of Stay............ 


4. 54 


Average Number Number ee 

Persons of of 

per car Persons Person-days py a rag 

$ 
3. 21 2, 172,614 7, PALATE 3. 86 
2.94 1, 162, 331 2, 324, 662 4.02 
2. 90 666, 645 1,999, 935 6.08 
2. 86 414, 225 1,656, 900 6. 36 
2. 82 262, 785 1,313,925 6. 56 
2.82 184,919 1,109, 514 6.45 
259) 161,073 Pa 25 od I 6. 22 
3.04 174, 164 1,393, 312 5. 60 
29D) 113, 500 1,021, 500 5. 13 
2.100 74,653 746, 530 5. 83 
2:83 53, 126 584, 386 5. 54 
2.83 44, 293 531, 516 5.41 
2. 87 41, 948 545, 324 5. 19 
2°95 42,858 600,012 4.74 
3.00 45, 130 676, 950 4.35 
2. 87 27, 636 442, 176 4.49 
2. 71 16, 164 274, 788 4.74 
2.64 10, 915 196,470 4.87 
2. 60 8,629 163,951 4.75 
2.61 7, 634 152, 680 4.48 
2.63 6, 600 138, 600 4. 24 
2.63 6,671 146, 762 4. 30 
2. 60 5, 040 115, 920 4.53 
Pe, yi 4,076 97,824 4.41 
2. 48 3, 407 85, 175 4. 23 
2.38 2,998 77, 948 4. 20 
2.45 2, 926 79,002 3. 89 
2.47 2,965 83,020 3.97 
2. 02 3,094 89, 726 3. 99 
2.35 2,401 72,030 Bei! 
74, tayl 18, 548 641,178 2.93 
2. 40 9,224 417, 734 3.00 
2s BX) 8, 102 451,343 2.48 
2.38 8,355 541, 863 1.78 
2. 36 5, 226 392, 564 2.04 
2. 34 OF oan 339, 710 2. 10 
2. 30 3, 346 318,157 1. 90 
2. 36 5, 695 638, 752 1st 
2. 33 4,129 566, 964 1. 80 
2023 3, 639 593, 829 iG 4s" 
26d 6, 723 1, 444, 299 Is 835} 
3. 00 5, 802, 384 26, 367, 056 4.49 
Per person 
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TABLE 13. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada and Other Countries, 


Year 


1. Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country. 


2. Subject to revision. 


(Net Credits + 
($ Million) 


1926-1950 
Net Debits -) 


Account with 
United States 


Account with 
Overseas Countries 


Credits | Debits Net Credits 

6 SSeS 
140 70 ze (0) 12 
148 Le + 76 15 
163 nz + 91 14 
184 81 +103 14 
167 67 +100 13 
141 52 + 89 12 
103 30 + 73 11 
81 30 + 51 8 
96 36 + 60 10 
107 48 + 59 10 
129 54 + 75 13 
149 65 + 84 17 
134 66 + 68 15 
137 67 + 70 12 
98 40 + 58 “if 
107 18 + 89 4 
719 24 + 55 3 
87 34 + 53 2 
117 57 + 60 3 
163 81 + 82 3 
216 130 + 86 6 
241 152 + 89 10 
267 113 +154 13 
267 165 +102 18 
260 193 + 67 15 


Debits 


oo wo wo wo w 


15 


22 


28 


33 


1 


Account with 
All Countries 


Net Credits | Debits Net 


’ 
ee is) oa on co 


= 58 


152 
163 
eda) 
198 
180 


153 
114 

89 
106 
117 


142 
166 
149 
149 
105 


111 


82 


89 


120 


166 


222 


251 


280 


285 


275 


99 
100 
98 
108 
92 


71 
49 
44 
50 
64 


75 
87 
86 
81 
43 


21 


27 


37 


60 


83 


136 


167 


135 


193 


226 


+ 63 
rey (t! ) 
+ 90 
+ 88 


+ 82 
+ 65 
+ 45 
+ 56 
+ 53 


+ 67 
+ 79 
+ 63 
+ 68 
+ 62 


+ 90 
55 
52 
60 
83 


+ 


+ 


+145 
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TABLE 14. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles entering Canada, 
by Province of Entry, 1946-1950 


Non-permit Class— Local Traffic ' 


Entering by Ports in 


PAGLONIGI CR LONINC CS eran einen, eetteesscas teeta. thetar erik 752,411 806,821 845, 782 961, 707 865, 466 
RSI NES space atc cnaecrce PEREROCE Es ba Pet co MER REL eee 173, 148 199, 670 234, 153 218, 196 276, 231 
OA AE Oise Pee ere ccc ct ck RD sche DEM ecco 2,624,849 | 2,967,148 | 3,420,637 | 3,357,224 | 3,378,024 
IMIBITO LISI OET. ct coteatrae Saget ao es Serene baie aNARR pees ae baat ame 53, 310 55,360 57, 007 57, 520 54,119 
SS cic Kiet be Hew a Tae ica marten ese ae eae oN tat Baa, PAU) PAPANL 19, 205 21, 364 PRA, PHU 20,755 
ANSE Shee ecencocs cot occ RRR RECEP ROG Ee 12, 243 18, 024 19, 143 17, 674 19, 717 
TESes bes el oue(@Lo a NDIA 0) eye, aeeend es, mele aol 2p E,W ae Sy duo TR NE 89, 324 90, 221 95, 722 
VETO cosaeacdenioc Poeee oo sc EERE EEC Cerne Too PEE oe ee ee = 16 a hay 1, 192 


Re eset ade nici a Se stale Sedeisa bas Case reek eae aO 3, 695, 958 4, 711, 226 


4,143,600 | 4, 687,421 


4, 724, 311 


Traveller’s Vehicle Permits ! 


ANDLANUICE PT OVINC CSA. cce. tone tess eee ae eae ee cae 83, 147 93,417 104, 982 130, 751 148, 265 


BOY OE Ce <i ceti REREE  EM E t 277, 641 300, 914 335, 236 362, 425 374, 246 
OTL ATL OR er ereetere serene ens enter erie er crer me caasseresteceerene 903,096} 1,005,194 | 1,125,956 | 1,200,491] 1,236, 290 
IHN OBO) Oe We a ee Soce oc “REAR Bite bebe icc eRenoee Rea cede pride cee 22, 197 24,407 24,516 31, 129 26,315 
Saskatche wale seeewe eck ee eects cae eee. 9, 723 9, 702 11, 663 14, 155 15,715 
II SYES BE cece asst he ea ae ee 16,522 23,476 27, 662 34, 637 35, 812 
BPILISH COLUM Dae meme hee oe eee eee ee 178, 595 205, 216 191,572 214, 805 221, 642 
CE SOY ec es aacdiac can Oe iC EE 585 1,527 2,401 1,561 1, 863 

(CETTET E escanelite sareceh tet fy protec ai EN pe ee 1,492,106 | 1, 663, 853 | 1, 823, 988 1, 989, 954 | 2, 060, 148 


Commercial Vehicles 


Atlantic Provinces 65, 294 628295 61, 791 76, 260 T9n2ne 
QYLEN NO  csccher ae aeAMS Me at Ses ccs lee ie NEME Re CE EAPC eS 21, 631 25,339 27, 403 36, 750 44, 238 
BEEN A OY OS ec cB ac tee sac eepB Ee batoorr eorie ne ce rE ERO coe npc Peeeeee 81,441 87, 982 87, 288 95, 844 112, 825 
MANLICOD Aes see eee sore 2, ee OR co.uk digo Ro essstss 1, 736 Rw Aas} 3, 191 4, 262 4,505 
ASK ALCO WII erememne mete ete eee re Satin cia coy saeeo se bes 3,907 bt es) 5, 146 3,414 5,521 
TONE NES Gcancse te econ eee icc ep error tatters rece erat ce ae 3, 237 4,401 2, 746 3, 155 3,862 
Britis h¥Columb Tater cscste eet eos ote ere ee secon 5, 836 Grip 7, 989 8, 538 10, 980 
DAU ovale aera sche Nemesia al i aati a ane 2 a 54 84 316 678 366 

Canad ee cern ee eS ot Beet res ee Sco e Rah ines 193, 799 195, 870 228, 901 261, 569 


1. The expressions ‘‘Non-permit Class’’ and ‘‘Traveller’s Vehicle Permits’’ are defined on page 41. 
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TABLE 15. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Month of Entry, 1946-1950 


Month 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Non-permit Class — Local Traffic 


DANUALYs cc ciaciecacleclele seciets detcieiasicisntesie seciesisines sms eecaepie wre 162, 652 189, 790 225, 540 244, 609 250, 428 
PIGDrulary: <scies ssepewie coer nvevcucneces «canes cessetsaestessinencened 157, 998 167, 863 224,075 239, 202 229,037 
MArch: t.écrcctoe cot seecsececilsicdlemaccccts cnt siscleneslscstatci(tesiests 213, 741 210, 224 258, 309 253, 881 259, 925 
INDE rccosscsewletermateenee cc esacetsaseectes sme sieemartch esters. 241, 622 241, 501 310, 508 315, 660 315, 198 
MAY cid cinodie see oBasheot toile sciesslaceasttectinaes see ssiataracacemeesint 295, 963 330, 240 423,911 406, 528 394, 928 
SPUN) Caio sis sais otslctclajstiniovsiaieis s'siscieieiels «leone onialsinis sista fers sisiasisisonisie(sisials 394, 558 431, 926 479, 661 501, 106 484, 504 
July ccctecsecsenctseesecsiotencetasasercrcce. sanccaaeetecacnes 524, 577 590,979 666, 898 695, 554 690, 785 
AUPUSb sss csceeac cesencune sseiteerccnce sees as sesecreeeeamncesa ie 492, 504 643, 812 641, 671 626, 231 634, 708 
September ..uscsesecccecsssscceetdedsachs coceseceeeeeteameeccsiec 376, 832 425,942 50 2, 099 456, 460 467, 622 
OetODED wi seevesccaccmnsseceuod scucnetecceccertseeseamecnneseees 325, 014 368, 243 368, 271 388, 556 382, 285 
NOVEMDEP scpeeccceoseasescsestecseccedsnsccedessacctreeseccecs 270, 330 292, 881 299,995 B24, WB 296, 431 
TBE Te 5. cconecodoaccooncok cubinonabonbecs6 os dnosvecassaodoct 240, 167 250, 199 286, 483 294, 389 305, 310 

Mytal? R69 Akad cde hee le eee 3,695,958 | 4,143,600 | 4,687,421 | 4,724,311 | 4,711, 226 


Traveller’s Vehicle Permits! 


JANUALYicicecccwsiorwee ssieciewslesaleivieisctecle veroweees seven eeainssweneele 26, 780 24, 306 28, 243 32, 590 36, 185 
FIODruary .: jaceceecaswassecessssdoeveeceetseee cece suesesecensetsees 29, 847 25, 083 33,329 35, 826 39, 006 
Marc hitcrteraterere siersteteie’s stetarale slolcisielvfele(stelsie'sistere plelsrele’eicisiatslc/eieetsteteiele aie cial 47, 492 34, 247 46, 087 46, 160 47,711 
ADI ies vase sabcticeate sis ae bes caste etsarte oelag erie cists clsieecectane dele 64, 550 58, 241 69, 907 83, 510 87, 058 
MAY’. nics cniecsspesaecesauaacees sot cacmactcmsiveseneeeeatpmenemane ae 105, 499 114, 875 134, 440 153, 988 144, 640 
DIME cc cciocaiccieie caicienie slsteenasinealeteisieisiasieiaeviste cineiesebieconlesslatecictees 183, 362 203, 916 191,954 221,002 237, 867 
DULY votsascascacdevesetetsascsucheecereetoecdecncarseommecestess ss 300, 635 362, 638 407, 884 453,045 471, 823 
VANS USE sic'scisre ste’ alates sie s siete v(s'e1s die etoretaia)e isis sidiataiaie's\<iclo'eteseletalainis’seiatcleis (0's 332, 407 409, 433 408, 026 426, 302 437, 145 
Septem Der.srt ccmsssinaneonsoscet rancattassvacecceeaatuacsacesseee 181, 734 198, 865 253, 564 264, 467 277, 388 
OCLODER. vsccetscsecssanstensgacdesecdcccussescatopeecnasacscenees 111, 696 126, 180 128, 121 141, 089 143, 124 
NOVEMBER .iscsaccacssc cece ocaisee sesece stor acas cape sacmucetres se 68, 497 68, 284 74, 967 76, 120 80, 104 
DOECEMDER 2ss scdtectscscncecpetdadsettecceesceeteeerease. cares 39, 607 37, 785 47, 466 55, 855 58, 097 

Tota ea ya gone orga mercer cro maee ater 1,492, 106 | 1,663,853 | 1,823,988 | 1,989,954 | 2,060, 148 


Commercial Vehicles 


JAN UAL Y 2s cosets estas sare seleowisawieawe ceisclewalesaeusaceesiecenee seceorme 11, 815 13, 288 13, 309 14,993 18, 817 
Fhe DFU Ary siscicenisisisteckisa cies vest secinectials sieaiecis'e veivaniusneseeester 11, 984 13, 505 12, 199 14, 908 17, 596 
March @iccsscseeseintnctemaiccs oacacde tees sacides sactnereemerecies 14, 938 14, 049 14, 681 17, 609 20, 278 
ADIL] ccesnesobtasesessceeeseceremtecnepcesedercnsetascacsteececees 15, 296 16, 608 16, 299 16, 266 18, 878 
MIB Yc ciesieeswcis oscicieiais ciate Sleiels siviewsiiteiiincluisv selurosiveivonis cette rar 18, 794 16, 827 15,911 18, 584 21,935 
JUNC sss decscaascceacsdecesiscecacsoestsedsssessccssstaheeesesdesses 17, 301 17,477 17,627 I ei! 23, 628 
DULY go vacacissviemeais cess eves asavvauadecsssossacesscensecdese cess 15, 431 17, 816 16, 643 20,572 23, 481 
AUBUSE «cscs satis cecsios ince secoisistetoevscsnasssnccdeetcenlsesesse ase 16, 947 17, 204 18, 224 23, 163 25, 410 
SEDUCMDE..ccvsesascccscesscsctec voce siccceas ssvonreesterae eins ila layote) 17, 000 18, 453 22, 085 24, 148 
OGtODEr.... ccs cesseeces oocecsceetdeecaelice ane cceneimeneasenenece 16, 200 17, 928 18, 356 21, 431 24, 049 
NOV OMmiDEr. Fs tedeaeses seescsce ersten casecmeoth onactataes teisieloa's 14, 823 16, 681 Lieu 19,918 21,941 
DECOMDET Ys pre cncaceie sce pines siies sass ccm smslssiecsiecensceocgsioesiens 14, 049 15, 416 LGao 7, Hee epsyal 21, 408 

WOtal.22 i ticusecesesocovesvedavctiswencedes ooemmereat eee 183, 136 193, 799 195,870 228,901 261, 569 


1. ‘‘Non-permit Class’’ and ‘‘Traveller’s Vehicle Permits’? are defined on page 41. 
2. Includes 5,674 motorcycles, 21,711 bicycles and 76,406 taxis in 1950. - 
3. Includes 1,611 motorcycles, 1,828 bicycles and 1,968 Other Vehicles in 1950. 
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TABLE 16. Number of Foreign Travellers entering Canada from the United States, 
by Province of Entry, 1946-1950 
Province of Entry 1946 1947 1948 1950 
(a) Rail} 
PAGIANTICY PY OVING OSs 2 /ccscacseoterarontsevssoesssssestadssteesec¥esistoeuss 40, 001 28, 897 23, 702 18, 889 14,431 
ile Demeter seer retegscte suteccsccscc<tomaee ta contastseseet sSpiehyectiaateseses 239, 263 244,961 223,040 198, 552 163, 862 
ONUTATIO Ne: coctoarstepsettesonsacessconstutetn atte avseccteanes sonchanccateanes cease 307,725 280, 905 257, 093 242,293 191,125 
IMA NICO Da: daz.ct atten sosssveaestecsseceetsesssussvaccdalscshastotebast ticsaauees 25, 861 24, 488 22,543 23, 819 17, 548 
DA SKALCHEW AM eee ccoathcacuces coscts tetatasesenaescocsescoteceaceascianeeseeséss 15, 478 17, 553 17, 464 14,492 11, 883 
PUD GLCE des cs-ctadtte ee cto scaucsossscsoce cet ah sstecacs dossissecenceeseadtessesssese 603 1, 220 1, 288 1,594 1,474 
Brat sab Columban 6.8 scasccst Miaka teas APR pbb oante 56,6167 49, 5192 44,0777 51, 6707 47,874 
PVR OM Grass csacucccaterssccveccssssascesaceessavsestosesscsscsavedseeseeseasevasene si _ ~ _ — 9, 323 
CORSET. FSGS Ser a geet aey Pe oe 685,547 647, 543 589, 207 551,309 457,520 
(b) Boat 
AC ANGICBPROVINGE Steet tircrctetererser reenter tetetert terres 9,624 24, 200 23,092 23, 020 21,170 
QUEBEC! Kicccrecttustesax-ssoecccccavataisavescatssssccecanssceaccisstsaaecesssesecs 3, 183 5,122 1, 670 1, 646 1,706 
ONGALLO: Kecesexstacetessevsscecscexsoassuaners sipeaisseasoddstaiudsesssivecaessavens 129, 068 162, 423 177, 788 141,385 92, 897 
MEU CODE oe cses coerce eons sacwienssvasdecadss sdeeseevecatwavestssveusvecsessviessiee — _ - — = 
BUS RAGCING Wid Itc craccacesedsssoccssuevtecacusteyavesresecscers<seeasena seers ones — - _ — — 
PAUD EGGS | cccesscects Bseves teetesssessrsen sastuteersugvicevececesessecvansdemeeesnsos _ = — _ 25 
Britis WNC Ol UM DIB. vires socacvesaconassasessaect ses sseoscesstesssorsessssossace 197,433 142,161 132, 388 134, 188 95,719 
BYSLLKOU geeacoscs sespcdeat osteo dons ceseecsacatesyecdsacds<s oneayonnseeess snclisoae-cess 53 8 12 4 6 
COMA Poseseys ce cceeasqconeosseoksay toceteap vectesesesesSounseee Séupaeotece 339, 361 333, 914 334, 950 300, 243 211,523 
(c) Bus? 
PALIBNUICEP ROWING CSAs. cesestcastatecsrasserscsescacsnccssrecessesesesuscass 13, 056 9, 508 9,724 9, 904 9,323 
MC DE CAeeretercencescactectetectcertrececcnccsressvenacecereceoccaneces tose ites 25, 357 32, 855 36, 663 35,450 40,534 
©) CBT) Oeereasas sccrere: canseccsesanssasdeloeantssasncsacse.sorssaseosssstedsssensses 308, 813 352, 538 383,638 338, 244 309,955 
Manitoba ....... Se REREES CAGE PECEOOST ORO OSE SOD DET ECB Do 5, 189 5, 843 6, 500 2, 846 4,745 
SAS KACCH OWA Ute dectstsssiccolsessauceseederstocscescsoeseedeetciezesececsss 147 280 203 899 368 
AND ONL ..csncceestttote due tdsoscsccsssbactebiessaectesacsassasasddsacedsertoreeese 2,164 2,345 5,422 2,617 2,450 
IBFUGISH) COLUMDIAs A itso.ecsssapsecctctetedetorenevssssenscereceetevvsescess 49, 760 38, 698 37,355 39, 197 39,088 
PLURK OUP cecctecactsttacttssccchesccsocactesse ceatesttnccettcescssntencne Soterscsenrs _ _ = _ = 
WANAGD | ocostes tek soon asa costossctatcesdeatessivssacestnteentneteciessseess 404,486 442, 067 479,505 429,157 406,463 


1. After deducting intransit passengers across southern Ontario. 


2. Including traffic intransit through British Columbia destined to Yukon. 


3. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities but including intransit traffic. 
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TABLE 16. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Province of Entry, 1946-1950 — Concluded 


Province of Entry 1946 1948 1949 1950 


(d) Airplane 


Atlantic: ProvinGes snscecssdescactoessctereeteacmeremncoreres 7,309 LOS 8, 742 10, 157 
Quebec ...... Miner Er ETO er TT er CRE eteeenenee 29, 744 28, 202 33, 522 40,072 
Ontario: wiivectieee Teeetoes Mperne er nee it pisenetatecss 29,049 32,414 Rea Wee 42,601 47, 893 
Manitoba ......0068 Cert Pere Leen, eae ec iacess 3,995 4,513 4,929 6, 447 7, 306 
Saskatchewan......seccssees RnR RAR RAYS PRN RTD 72 102 354 248 337 
Alberta: ietnaevsee Prine Br hy ct wececee woe 2, 852 7,144 11, 610 9, 815 17,022 
British Columbia.........s00. Ee ee eae dae dtttencte rear eee 16, 513 22, 522 25, 006 27,461 27, 403 
WaghOr ev ccd ce Pro Cr cr AACE ACRBCRERBOEO Sochesssvesc 11, 297 9, 292 4,601 6,910 8, 232 

Canada S227. 625. <0ce. dh eet di dnacascne ee tene ors ses 110, 164 113, 040 115, 584 135, 746 158, 422 


1, Yukon traffic is practically all intransit to and from Alaska, 


TABLE 17. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1946-1950 


(a) Rail (Gross-Entries) 


JANUATY occeesesss aceesiese rdanssndeas sina digisieleielslalecarsieteaslonenertelne 137, 635 111, 361 105, 026 95, 561 84, 982 
Fi@Druary scsscccseccccses ABHEOCdG Meciccslc ne pial Saisiesaiceisasteste ve 114,027 102,914 95, 299 71, 482 68, 493 
March iain scsctescsesseswes Sawanbing Neveu sisgeines SA COBO ODONCOSOOOS 119, 918 91, 862 87, 856 68, 837 61, 891 
ADI re sesies vine Breas ebousiseduetesstest Movies aeieene eaten eevee 120, 892 99, 691 92,044 78, 448 76, 816 
MaViecrerssscseceoncs eenec sents Woscesse Seouisecisaamecscccsceceres 105, 442 108, 274 92, 227 89,093 12, 384 
CIUNTLE Feratarn's wislota lois’ eieisivielsjeisiocoisieveis eistels eialaisiniis sin ateiesisieir a eters eitte sieeclontne 154, 231 156, 852 125, 299 aly ej ls3 113, 593 
CULV ieee Menenieciicciects BOAOC ceseeleetine sien aiiinaiinincieicienisieeere 195, 061 173, 104 171, 478 151, 982 144, 234 
AUEUS Uitidet's asctlcors Sa shdtelissisiveaneeacioeeattsesiee alavslerere cia lade eelaels 201, 720 181, 083 148, 687 128, 503 109, 661 
SEDCOMBDEM i casa sc cis aiadien’ecsnsewercercenecnsineteteecreen cceee Got 145, 981 136, 283 114,091 105, 642 105, 664 
October. csccceene celisele dials sie, a.sreisle scogiccesialsletslsisiseesielscieiew celts 114, 912 102, 856 93, 810 96, 132 80, 625 
NOVEMDEP iccccoccecscsccsewscuteceene Seasasesiene ADOOHOOGHC ae 107,051 94, 345 86, 541 Hits EM! 74, 589 
December ..... Dannececeae SBOODOCHOBODACHSROSOCCOOCADDAGAGANOOS HSS 133, 550 120, 859 98, 249 100, 402 99, 608 

TOlAlC A. cccscsscvascecovercescsoucsecvesssciicatenttes sooeee| 1, 650, 420 1,479,484 | 1,310,607} 1,180,952| 1,092,540 


(b) Rail (Net Entries) 


TANUALY ..ccecseocccessacsoens se enecveeees sec eeesneocaccrescccececs 45, 322 41, 668 39, 186 36, 948 29, 774 
HLEDIURLY/ seaccsssdosecessssenasestncteratscassreseenmerserecerer 39, 880 40,119 35,972 32, 928 26, 847 
Ma&LChiinscssceieseoncss ©6000 0es sees eee cseeeeeseessecenansesesences 41, 136 35, 569 35, 150 29,411 24,518 
ADEE eiseusee saetecces seeeeee oa ceeesecsenccsccsven sec ecevsceccees 41, 834 38, 383 34, 239 34, 186 31, 782 
1 io soo gs 05000000 AOODONCOCOOGOnHpriocicadHoonandoodaseododobodcaons 42, 148 45, 202 40,057 38, 324 23, 508 
JUNE i eacnvesevesseccesssiarcessesreesdenacescecesestenenesscstecess 72, 282 73, 731 58, 543 60, 308 55, 974 
JULY Fecccvasevactsiucsesedcsscesesesesecsenccaseseersonedcecesess 99, 950 92,058 92,051 85, 772 76, 351 
st. : 100, 363 95, 315 80, 874 TT, 686 47, 617 

64, 194 56, 562 57, 670 48, 904 41,990 

44, 588 41, 296 39, 124 37, 129 33, 668 

40, 457 36, 520 33, 876 30,671 27, 259 

53, 393 51, 100 42, 465 39,042 38, 232 


685, 547 647, 523 589, 207 551, 309 457, 520 
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TABLE 17. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada From the United States, 


by Month of Entry, 1946-1950 — Conclud 


Month 1946 1947 1948 


(c) Boat 
CNAUIULAT Vas seiieecinceeitelsishicisle cs ee sistere sirisincssawinsisinnsiesiclasclaisiessies 5, 405 2,300 
UCIT AL Vines cine clessieee asics vieiecisweiisiesiseiriecnsisie sievsieisicecienele nels 5 65 2,828 
Manchin menses scacertdcsttones csccicntienaceermarinesissssetercisincaine «= 6, 149 3,792 
SOI nee eee tostcisic cena cise seins esses oc dsiciceseniaciesas asi 7, 193 By aks! 
NIB, nod aa5esedononceapdecuassedade sGndedn Soduaboodacosereanossacns 13, 083 12, 056 
IRIN aconsoddounsoodaaecnnoonceade COcOnO DOBBS ONO AAU DCHOSOBOnORED 34, 466 37, 156 
JUS osc cnde AdnnDBOCORGHECOGUNECONICODOODG SCO A CoeDEOROLcoC sre conedo 93, 281 101, 935 
PSECU S Ucnenen meta sass st csceesiedenseseecncsicsscsecsinensecascese 104, 496 118, 281 
SODLe MDC tereersassmscacccsmeaccesescriscsssecccsssciscm reader 47,211 35, 996 
@CVONEI ete enaeteescterescanecesseiiesinscciescsissiccceelersstiesinenes LS 2 8, 270 
INE NTETTINO LE em aeiqnencaegenaccooanoos do Sons dou cOnEeacon sacopunancon 5, 841 3,409 
DYE Ona e ties putsatetestens sleiseinealssciee sssisecilsrcseaeesessecceesaeincsies 5, 319 2,613 
MOtal.c...sceccsoss gconde agi ceemaeincst Senicsisnemseensananes 339, 361 333, 914 
(d) Bus! »? 
RJ CUINIAI A Veni otetneleatetscteie cleinciscle sicleielwisieisiersisicie/sisicisicvsiaisia sie sieaisieisinsiesies c's ital shal 13, 005 
[PITTI A soaeoscconcecaqnacochedo 1 Joduadseceunon ddacepboadacnann 12, 383 11, 973 
IMALC Dieseemsctroceaceiten creitecs <slscisciisclerisieciesisieeleeisecisieisisielsirsisielss 14, 259 Til shaly) 
JNO pap anancenspaciccabebandhEecubesncoodshopoctonsebonn SosscnposeT 16,327 19, 504 
IMiedy antares len ecieina aoe tina visite se ciee.s sieissieissisesinisie s/incjelssiawislecise eisie.sip <= 20, 090 28, 726 
RITE Bar eemene nem acareccciatc selsvlecis.s sistecisisisiaisieeis sitsieeiis(alcisis sesneisisiaisis 41, 215 48,710 
Oillivewancicceencctes Pane eee setae esa serismrcascsnsaenaccenesseseas 85, 302 98, 342 
FATICWS bataics sca site ata acintpl ciesicssociodamdsssncessssesiccsnssivestiviessics 88,394 104, 362 
SO MlemMehacccctscpepecisecsss sre cs SASH RROSBECOOOH LS SOONaHOaaOT 41, 721 44,491 
OCTOD GI easceasteseses ielcoseesssedesaneciciccisiesaceciventcianses S86006 29,919 27, 826 
INOViEMD el achacatscecdeerscucercsucccestscccceresscsiscsoegsesisiees 19, 565 16, 973 
SEDC COMMCI eect sneatescss ace asacectuiscsreesseesiaps steesiirseise. 16, 259 16, 838 
Total....... dndeqgebenaesbabo dhandnanccosan noon goacaanesne nod 404, 486 442, 067 
(e) Airplane 


January...... Recatian seissiesslisceninsciessimeecisicieaasilecinesnecleicisicssls SyouL 4,462 
Ie DUAL Viewed deascecceesssreseses accceeetcrsescs sesasssioarscherces 6, 147 5, 095 
MAT Clee wesensemetnc cs bce ce siatctcls sisisielsesiee siomeisesieivceliesincicssicivese.ce 6,323 6,595 
AD DUMMEMe ee steteabccscserotestececiccssceeds sess eesicisaecbiecs cionises sie 6,673 7, 716 
MAVAR ater rec ceepeereranasceccssecs sede teaserscccsccsstecsnectees se 8,692 10,477 
RMI Mea pece clone ceacisecssieeeciscdneseessiestasesccsssacsarnsess(ess 10, 523 11, 906 
MUL VaR Reet eee nincnck eetaceorcsiereescanscaiesuren sienecasiessiseccsies 13, 622 14,815 
AMICUS Laeeenees tee cet store cts catetineccsseeccnscceterestinciosicsiens 15, 874 16, 638 
Spee Mer teres comme teat ce ssana nich cette ase ncwiemccisssemennaccosees 12, 363 12, 803 
(CLO WEL SET 55 s5uqqpacosncdoSsodeqdsaocHadooobOnge onduanonesAdesssaeee 9, 634 10, 067 
INGVCIDED ascartecsctucisecsssseastciie sis scinesssiaensiscancisionsiaes(e 7, 610 6,407 
IDREYEGIN OEY? a5 oengoschastions sanadse conbonascccdoenadcandoneced saceD th, We 6,059 

Total............ aaeeeoseees SpooopnRAbodnadeodnc Aachen 2A06 110, 164 113, 040 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. : 
2. Includes a small percentage of intransit passengers across southern Ontario. 
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ed. 

1949 1950 

2, 248 1,936 1,348 
2,374 1,627 1,545 
2,978 2, 161 1, 743 
3,545 3,616 4,212 
WG} ily 18, 548 6,353 
39, 261 39, 790 iemlei 
98, 586 90, 207 70, 269 
111,995 95,727 63, 331 
43, 679 34, 404 21, 545 
7, 368 6, 637 5, 523 
3, 886 2), ets) 2,017 
2,893 2,477 2,460 
334, 950 300, 243 211, 523 
14,111 12,558 11, 446 
14, 222 13, 908 12, 442 
14,454 13,691 13, 885 
L035 Ii See 19, 107 
33, 719 31, 793 33, 830 
51, 105 54, 012 48, 598 
105, 381 95,325 91,439 
106,398 82, 308 81, 840 
57, 492 50, 377 42, 664 
26, 851 25, 548 21,521 
19,638 16,522 14, 569 
19, 099 15, 278 15, 122 
479, 505 429, 157 406, 463 
4,690 5, 814 T, 408 
5, 296 6, 032 7,549 
6,172 T, 748 8,657 
7,501 8, 985 11,051 
9,851 12, 866 14, 449 
135 L79 16, 092 17, 794 
14,494 18, 267 19, 858 
15, 539 17, 297 20, 424 
13, 844 ia, ley 16,947 
10, 145 11, 016 13, 665 
7,491 8, 220 9, 960 
17, 382 tai, CHL 10, 660 
115, 584 135, 746 158, 422 
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TABLE 18. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in 
the United States by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1946-1950 


| vs [ser [ioe] soe | 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Length of Stay — 24 Hours or Less 


Returning by Ports in: 


Atlantic Provinces 


QUEDEC! ceca cecsssaviseueencsicemeestone 


Ontario: Pee .ciasesteeecsssceee ane 


Atlantic Provinces 


Quebec sssaccctereoncb ass acocetuomee 


OnariOscc. ccc creececsetecncameere 


Coe eee eeeessreesceeresees 


See reese eseoserseseresene 


Cece eee e eee eeerccesccseeee 


Stee ee eee eeeessceseseessene 


Cee e eee eeseeeseceseccees 


Seer eee ee ee seeeeeeeseeseee 


499, 048 
198, 296 
552, 813 


Sonsoageobabsononsescenaed 45, 171 
arslalsiale’sie o(ee breteTetsiatectaleiolseee 35,072 
Aagnondonndeocqcessc00g050 17, 208 


202, 486 


Sec e eee e cere reer esses esese 


1, 550, 694 


575, 926 
241, 669 
601, 807 
54, 493 
36, 231 
19, 226 
271, 816 


1, 801, 168 


Length of Stay — Over 24 Hours 


Cee ee eee ee eee eeeceeessees 


167, 197 


10, 243 
51,977 
iyooo 
17, 729 
9, 782 
8, 503 
39,555 


209, 788 


Commercial Vehicles 


SceebagENSNNOIOOAE qeabaso0n 97, 215 


26, 552 
35, 908 
4, 206 
5,497 
6, 402 
13, 890 


149, 670 


59, 569 
28, 026 
56, 273 
7,319 
1, 325 
6, 994 
15, 942 

4 


181, 452 


567, 569 
235, 403 
591, 232 
47, 818 

29, 000 

21,319 

249, 254 
1 


1, 741, 596 


11, 253 
46, 882 
66, 502 
14, 739 
i 7/8) 
12, 119 
37, 534 

¢ 


200, 315 


57, 085 
29,005 
55,473 
5, 106 
6, 907 
5, 604 
18, 580 

64 


177, 824 


708, 493 
255, 647 
762, 970 
53, 893 
32, 502 
25, 854 
278, 749 

3 


2, 118, 111 


17, 684 
60, 303 
120, 814 
20,821 
sy he 
17, 536 
79, 847 

4 


332, 206 


60, 837 
32,548 
65, 490 
5, 261 
6,407 
5, 229 


17, 643 
49 


193, 464 


741, 496 
368, 932 
837, 120 
57, 026 
32, 989 
27, 725 
289, 452 

42 


2,354, 782 


21, 007 
TI, 137 
151, 855 
21,573 
16, 719 
20, 953 
88, 644 

7 


397, 895 


76, 553 
49, 802 
71, 948 
6, 360 

7,586 

5, 447 

21, 533 
29 


239, 258 
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TABLE 19. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States, by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1946-1950 


Month 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Length of Stay — 24 Hours or Less 

SJATIRIAY, Vie arora etotereiets charestolalots voterleleiel ois(s/slelelereie'.sio(eiolsrsisieleleleivieieisiotsloe 78, 383 96, 935 83, 263 116, 110 
LE DLUAL Vas aamasice meet sceiaes occseek seetuatsctcsicscicech st tieseesicss Te Bate 93, 195 82, 722 109, 327 
IVAear ea pete ets carats oral etefetteteietots ches 'eteincsiercbeisteioter eVela sicfolele)eteleselt beigioimefelaraveto 101, 534 121, 419 108, 764 130, 750 
PANOTGU Meet ers cit eh ottiareis ord sis sero.ois.cloprains si corsets sev eatios cles ect aise 109, 738 139, 094 120,027 160, 391 
MEDY Metetetice ace cespci cers ota vrei: tiataierinesis sisiticesesttiesisiscsissines 146, 250 165, 239 153, 570 197, 556 
UME Bp etiscaces sa tee eect sess swascsersteiee sieectesieineasiepiecaelleweses.s 149, 138 174, 863 160,091 198, 556 
IU Yaheatteicrss cists sivas steeds sions oe sce a sisia 6 ealelile os e's aiecicisia einieltiofeisios Ne wince 170, 774 212,141 194, 261 248, 819 
WAVES tiean oe sre sisi scl socssisiae css ccc ejsis side sleds snipe culate suauigw clade es 175, 613 PAIS), BIS) 203, 857 230, 555 
SEDEGIN DCI en ciistteitcriatelsssiiacisisce gsiscicsine siarsictiss sisitsie <asis.sieisies 154, 289 174, 749 177, 600 198, 195 
OQ CLOW Clans cane omeaeitrorcrictis ssicisisines'e seitaeeseciiessameseneesiecess 146, 566 176, 099 173, 654 203, 816 
INOMEMID EREs cca risene ealclc es cms sie c/eiclelateieiscledisis.a.cisjse's agiesietasisies'e 128, 540 136, 791 148, 253 163, 838 
DDOCOMD ED coc ccteck «ta danetenu cciodemasicacecnosee et eae cceeseaasete Iie ool 91, 084 135, 534 160, 198 

Mera Mee eee tee thr Siemans ar adicsan sas car asasestiewnes 1,550,694 | 1,801,168 | 1,741,596 | 2,118,111 

Length of Stay — Over 24 Hours 

AMMA Vicr emer see ccc casescccss sce sieecsiatelisahsbsseesiesieciiecee 4,098 5, 154 4,576 7,457 
LO DRUALVRaceeacastetiasesaeneslvaicae tite sites siesine onde sees 3, 684 5, 485 3,962 6, 175 
Mr Lec toisnis sais sissies slsjcies cslsiccie dieiaipslsiciniee sieinis cintieraisiciqais'sin.eaie 6,375 8, 148 7, 768 11, 825 
PAD Pal fear ysadeesesit Wertcinivn sisiswiessinelel seme cleisiascsigie sist swscieiceals 10, 315 14, 322 9,496 Zowles 
MAY Meat ee isc cistisetetactans sasices citelsisi\sis cise scisacoweaaiesaessec. 157 25) 15, 287 14, 810 23, 462 
RAUL Overt cierticcstctanieiwistteiiclaiacieisieiiscclsts sitiaiisiels'sisisisaiiesieiae siweisesicine. 155959 18, 528 16,493 28, 183 
JUL V detemte ciate wle esata tresses scieicisidinsisicless els era's soeiaisisloiviw cele tals's Siesersiws sia 26, 697 35, 336 34, 110 61, 955 
PATIO TIS Giterrste se cise ats temicicloistetsls vsie's ole ate’slele(siieie'sioteisijsleieisiaisie stv eaisibie's’s « 28, 652 40, 009 39, 377 60, 000 
SMUG DEL samste se sleisastsiie nrsscscds asic aciscmes e's seeedessicieesecs 21,478 26, 294 26,552 43,371 
QECOD Cra csivwin toot tine atte siisisinjerate ststelee'siate ois « vie nnisisje sleiless ejsie'e's 6 le ly 24, 223 Pate heii 34, 689 
INOV.EMDEL I. oa suede caisien ose css sstedsinsos's euinnee se saisecseeeicaeses 10, 399 11, 791 12,497 19, 349 
DCCC MD Chars aaca Macc ase decease heels sire saesesiseesias cidessseintecse. Gat 5, 2L) 8, 203 12,617 

PAL oi eM AR ee ccctan ren eraxcanseaaiconsevesase 167, 197 209, 788 200, 315 332, 206 

Commercial Vehicles 

JANUARY cece Ere tee eta crore rotalalelaters a sreraicte eisisiale ovals stoisisicielotnesicaisisinisinistonaia 10, 865 12, 839 11, 793 14, 448 
PSO DE UAL Vins ies 016 of optstalsia croiciere slnieis.o a ers efaleieieterate's oe s'els sie aislaetsrs s/Ac ass 11,392 15, 325 11, 743 14, 478 
Marlins cance ce wesisspcices sie wale cits sisisa geilerinesiaeerisss's vss 13, 195 hs}, Tat 13, 149 16, 862 
PDL Uemeteessicisisnech acess aesisisissisie'sie cours eidese ssisesiesinesasesecese 10, 678 13, 201 12,535 14, 886 
Ma YidartaAe tries voice chceicteinasteernoisicisieg dette bicjct Mele seseegae teite nies 12,570 15, 348 15, 307 16, 153 
UMS iepretaaassie ss <e cle episnie's siete cies os vt staisisie oldies aise sie ots oiclbiae eizafois 13, 069 15, 684 16, 034 17, 247 
PUL Varela aeriecieisls a sisigciacisaies ise ow cies sialsine’s cies sie siete siejsi’s cictsseisie wie 14, 067 16, 636 17, 150 15, 086 
PALI EUS Uni raieiisiss sifeiversiceit + sis sisislaicininattie sion t/stsisisisisiels's's.sisie'saiesiscse'ss 13, 892 17, 303 17, 765 17, 483 
SODEGRIDEM coer cect ee cats cine s wicte od ota etiaut iaisiecisien oe saetetaehttess 13, 239 16, 490 16, 383 16, 069 
@ ClO Demag. case oct poanielapssionaiesis fe sialiae siiseielssteloess «alate sidiat « 12, 718 17,297 16, 125 17, 746 
INOVEMD OL ce wioteicisseinciencis sess eetsnaewisies sisise celeratislseiasisitielsieis ss ese'ss 12, 398 13, 769 15659 16, 802 
DECOMD CE Rass: cctuescccahasscidseie eccasesscas cas vote nesnee sane Sl, Stee 11, 789 14, 181 16, 204 

FROLAL BER. «i sis.s .consece ttt ss «03 .04edtaaten cscs ssiecmtnincceees 149, 670 181, 452 177, 824 193, 464 


1. Includes 10,805 motorcycles, 26,877 bicycles and 106,403 taxis in 1950. 


1950 


130, 265 
126, 339 
148, 200 
181, 864 
206, 627 
218, 359 
270, 134 
254, 900 
217, 405 
226, 960 
187, 213 
186, 516 


2,354, 782 


8, 938 
7, 751 
12, 626 
27, 526 
22,359 
31, 052 
67, 967 
76, 830 
52, 375 
43, 662 
25, 560 
21, 249 


397, 895 


16,557 
18, 658 
20, 265 
16, 079 
19, 323 
20, 137 
20, 731 
25, 432 
21, 236 
21, 213 
19, 746 
19, 881 


239, 258 


2. Includes 1,170 motorcycles, 189 bicycles and 932 taxis in 1950. 
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TABLE 20. Number of Canadians Returning From the United States by Province of Re-Entry 
Into Canada, 1946-1950 


Province of Re-entry [we | wer | oe [we | 1947 1948 1949 1950 


(a) Rail 
Atlantic; ProvinCes g2.q.se..: ee eee 24,991 22,651 19, 813 18, 185 13, 196 
QUEDEGI Aid ecsctsoadee nents ccc ce eee et ee ee 187, 393 203,691 165, 160 175, 446 153, 814 
OQUEALIO ec csceodeoeretoctecscses enter tenet ore ee 319, 354 282,413 234, 187 260, 586 245,995 
MANECODET occ sis gee ne cottionece occ settee tte ns cere 24, O71 25, 950 21,020 dale SEY 20, 196 
SASKAtChHE WAL “isewedceees eee e eee eee 8, 152 8,949 7, 880 Ute ly) 5, 955 
aN) OTC) 4 82 ieeeanyatiocaniséiio senutionicc Shon suSANAsaaBon ono dsedaGed anaes 616 1,002 879 977 770 
British Columbiageceiccccesssece scene oer eee eee 40, 146 41,021 28, 4341 41, 272 57, 179 
YUKO fe Niccuoosrcatectooe tre he ocean eee eee eee _ = — _ 1, 740 
Canada ssicck sccdenscveeds soot eee ee ee 604, 723 585,677 477,373 532, 114 498, 845 
(b) Boat 
JAMET AYA SOV ALOIS: edacdodooonoscecononenaucobsssbosusonoonste DPX, BY 28, 376 32, 469 39, 064 34, 442 
QUEDECTasex ccc avenancssaceneseecnstece cocmineee coor mete 1, 880 4,481 4,418 1, 086 4,418 
CO) 01 2) a Foe Ra errs ea PUNE MS Sl Para Avs teal ae Be 34, 329 41, 861 40, 903 40, 790 10,536 
Manitoba ps. cccsetecm teil totwscedostcsneeecacatascecanemeaeemeas _ ad — = - 
SasKatcheWanitneacndeescesccasere cee cece eee eens = = = = = 
AIDEIEA Gira s0cctdeeneGenetoasccdesetanes- attnsecst eee a - _ = 10 
British Columblam@eor.seescasseresceetesseen escent comers 41, 848 26, 140 20, 462 26, 741 17,157 
YUKON eacece ces Raw cine sietaaielcisas seecenieesittienisicasesomasttenentttee 26 3! 14 _ 2 
CONada Firs c. sacscssenns scree ete C eT eee 100, 835 100, 861 98, 266 107, 681 66,565 
(c) Bus? 
Allantic} ProvincesiPe.d.casssceiereetsn sess east eee IP Paral e225 9,331 12, 960 14,670 
QUEDE Caen. astiscc sucht cmetoe shes ceite a anomie cece eR eenreE nee 31,635 37,591 39, 208 59, 560 67, 270 
Ontarl OF. 0s ncsusecmeais dedencescemecmceteaecunws set Meme aioe 317, 419 353, 504 294, 790 380,175 390, 676 
Manitoba Aiovacsaeccteoceuemascscancicce tee eran concen ES 14, 268 15, 433 18, 806 10, 029 i rpesyees 
saskatchewarlstoc.nce cee scsoscneaittectimacssccetnenee nate 618 828 107 123 1,176 
Albertartes: 3.2. sone cosas eee cee ascee ae eee ene 2, 779 2,982 Ree As) 3,985 4, 069 
BritishiGolumbiguess setae dcccceteenccerea eee ne ane 63, 396 81, 853 Wat, Oral 95, 460 81,695 
LUKON Oe reccccocaitetces teers cor ect eee ent ae ee _ _ = _ - 
Canada oh cease csiepateens on ceusaccetauiess eet 442,386 503,416 443, 039 563,292 577, 078 


1, Including traffic intransit through British Columbia destined to Yukon. 
2. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
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TABLE 20. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1946-50 — Concluded 


Province of Re-entry | we [oe [oe | oe | 1947 1948 1949 1950 


(a) Airplane 


FALIANCICHEROVANCES, wessesescccecvesceccwesecssscsse gonsascodans 1,696 2,682 
USD Cuectevssesesscieccs sciseciscescicscecicrecsescecccsecccccessecss 21, 486 ipoos 
(ONGATIOMsestacsccerocececccontcet renee sccteecoseeceeneceesceec ens 27, 853 27, 174 
MATIUOWAtercecetececencs ceeecnoccesececcsescetsosessccscceedases 2,879 2,924 


4, 669 
31, 106 
51, 629 
5,416 

146 
2, 104 
16,051 

394 


Walla Udtesnunieseccssecoes cece ses ceccciscieeeesesicchaciscseselses 63, 608 65, 029 70, 884 111, 515 


XI DOrG Aves cess sosves 
ribs Wu OLUMDIdieeccscoessceccooscstesccccseesdcccessecoscoce 
RallKOlMepercasenccesesccacsosseercscceeesscescesetectesseessce cess 360 365 


TABLE 21. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1946-1930 


Month 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


(a) Rail (Gross Entries) 


RIDIN AGN Ereesascsmrenslsasesecsessacaances assets dcececcccececess sees 57, 290 47, 633 39, 227 43,365 47, 910 
TL CDUMARY Baceceetissedas secon essecsstqessccierecesecesesesecsccescces 57, 294 38, 763 30,359 31,095 28,560 
IMEI REI). cnadcneonocoqsadedenocadacioncoibéscassagcgdeeccoosodnonadsA 44,302 43,792 39,491 33,095 31,014 
PAU dnelencee erenmaeacsscctecstecetasecersscetcarenesicacssccse esses 47,640 52,618 33,960 50, 606 44,903 
IMEIST se cceoaconanacécococenabichapacdncacossanndoncounecondasecsceaod 36, 202 44,528 37, 946 41,185 32,105 
RIN Cteeresenenseceddessecseveccdadcaccdsscessseseseacserecssccees 43, 399 45, 320 33, 856 40,583 40,813 
ANUS? (coostadesdoaddastAnosoccoqcandeacaSqHscasansdacadaseepscassode 60, 858 63, 607 49, 863 63, 410 55, 136 
PVIEMS Unstpeatioaisssesesecen sesreteccsssorecaiseresecreesscscecess aes 69, 009 69,538 54,945 62, 795 48,996 
Se DLCMID Chisssecanseenscadcaseeeveccdesesisesecsecse ss oscccresscsscice 54,775 52,601 44,284 50,020 43, 656 
DOOISE? sooreacodeobaceooncsconccocgnnscoddacocodandendodadd dacoce 50,106 51,009 42,721 44,495 46, 284 
INOVEMNDC Ibesacsadenesoatcostassenssnncsestscscsevsescsisensscecess 39,290 Sion 32 ke 32, 622 36,423 
De COMmMe Ulpeessacasseres vedisevecccreemecdedsedccsessetessco sees 44,558 38,746 38,548 38, 843 43,135 

OLA adeeccsceceverssesecovaccsccsesccececsccossecesssecses 604, 723 585,677 477, 373 532,114 498, 845 


(b) Rail (Net Entries) 


JANUALY ccrccccccccccccccccccesccecesccsessccssssccssscsccsccecess 56, 208 46, 829 38,516 42, 766 47,492 
FTEDIUaLy cccccccccccccccccccscccsccsccccscccssvcccsscscscoccecess 56, 297 38, 284 29,841 30, 637 28, 206 
MATCH ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccsscccecescsccccccsccsscoees 43, 130 43, 194 38, 635 32,595 30,523 
ADTil ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccsccsessscsccsscscees 46,416 51, 633 33, 160 49, 786 44,266 
MAY 0c coccccccccecccccccccsccccccccccseccescccccssccosscecssscoens 35, 263 43,705 37,159 40, 245 31,194 
JUNE .crccccccccccccccccccccccssccccsvccesccssccssecscessscoecssors 42,466 44,420 33,091 39,641 40, 075 
JULY 20. saccccccccrcccccccecccsccccccscccccscssovscccscsecoosccccees 59, 753 62,742 48,975 62,045 54,270 
AUBUST ..cccccccccccccces coscvccccccccccecscccssovsccscsccscoscees 67,998 68, 496 53,949 61,765 48,326 
SEDPLEMDET ....reccccccccccccccccessvcccsccccesscceccccsscsccssces 53, 920 51,775 43,405 49, 102 42,902 
OCEODEL coc eccccscccccccccccnceccecscccccsscccccnccccesccceuccces’ 49,128 50, 146 41,931 43,741 45,588 
NOVEMDET wecccccsccecccccccccceccscvcssccecssccscssvccscccsccoes 38,411 36,631 31,486 31, 882 35, 647 
DECEMDET ..ccccccccccccccccccccsccccscesescccscccceccscoveccoeees 43, 609 37, 802 37, 147 38,012 42,201 

Total ....sccee cecccccccccccccccccscccesccescsocssccesececees 592,599 575, 657 467, 895 522,217 490, 690 
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TABLE 21. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry Into Canada, 1946-1950 — Concluded, 


Month 

(c) Boat 
GANUALV caicece ce ceacsastodessscesenemeseestemesacas ee ctectsecaseneass 3,690 
HEDIUALY .ccccsnceccsces setesceceiswionicersssieiteucesueaneccs ewes 3,045 
MGIC Is wc rc elo ct ctets stoisiate osaisie/aleis,aeiaielaysiaysiatateiaia/aiaieieielateleisistste sister \elerers(ain 2,993 
ADI io vesccsseteccessvesetacees ate amane cassecemasetascemeaceaerese 3,394 
MA Yin ccscesoewectctsienies sees ceisie siete seasie- cece sciosises instance ieee ea 5, 739 
UNC) ons cccccssseenacctacodecsonedsstacesceesetaeremaretccmes settee 10, 028 
DULY secwocsessecccecieoctsesccddepesesseteaevedssveasesecasercsess ss 22, 562 
JAUBUSL.... sis ccteccsses slecceecee’sevacesewsselcecsesssscvinseess creeds 21,790 
DEPLEM DEP. .s0csiaccessccscesiss ss'ssiossecceaicccscsasserons ecsiseiners 15,440 
OCEODEDS. ccsccsccceceescnceeccesecceccsnivcsesdtsseascdseeccseteens 4,877 
INGVEMDED ciccssssccncescenassbeatcashecreareesSeacenenncnescesses Bi (ay 
DO@CEMDEF..25.cccccccsosseress soteriacaicatccmecees ess ceenccemsees 3,925 
Dota lL ercedecccectvssccecevtsciecetiecsinccce AgnooGdabaBsadcK: 100, 835 
(d) Bus! 
SANUATY car acsde'ec ccienisiovesivn desc ee keciveasesesen ceremesescecere 23, 847 
PODIUM haateerensesccesstaeed cecaceaeec ese eeaetiatectesmeetecesee 22,519 
MAarchit.csececcesccooscecdsceseedteesetieses tetscescntacemesescaenss 28,178 
ADIL ac cece aamecsssasansacaciesdapsctscteacscaaaitsssdcneasanstances see 29,412 
MAY caisstinescsctoacsescacctieccaaeesaacictincecssnsanccestoserees ede 33, 309 
RIMITIG Meerecte calelehets cet wasteeterusanies|sdnacadeanccata tats nectedansscenesiee 37, 185 
JULY caecosceescasenscoccee vosseceaviee et setnecesenctcenestcesmeces 57, 078 
ANIZUS Uses catews cls «eccs cise siesis\saleesiocciecieesisae os emiscuincerecewacterts 68, 094 
SEPUCMDEL, weccesceacececcescess dcaceseceseeh daresesecmeroaeceeres 48,381 
OCCODEN Ss ceswscsecesesseve saves cdsiccscnasssess Sse veseseseestecseds 36,373 
INOVETIDEL So cccecisssccaesscss ces cdeossssencecomeeeteceepase atterces 30, 285 
BYES) 11919) ona ese angEOnCdoOdoAadénASeBecoandocaccodadASobouN a1, 1725 
Oba i iccceccscsssvesiscesccesserssessaccierensensasecoarcuss 442,386 
(e) Airplane 
JANUALY; ccacaens cosiemecesscsvsi se tases veseinceccesetne aesmeteseesteee 4,721 
PODIUALY) 2 aseaesosccsoaccs Secsesderonseccecsescescstesecesseees 3, 659 
MAL'CH yc. csccccsccesatocscceccsls cicutreserscccraeerecsercacentes deters 4,740 
ADIL scsscstesuccascclccssisee ss ocesiscstoseceaccscaceserncretscess 5, 426 
MAY. wise scsisiaie's.siaesissie'star alcls acials sarsiawsing's clasiaieaieaicieaitaissisinni ce sisale'e.s 5,329 
JUNC sates cowsesslnassaswscavesecssee dees eeces scoseesdsceetecersees ects 4,821 
JULY, ..ceascesesdeccscsesssecsessedeccsceced ssa sa cette soccscclecses ss Son 
AULUSUs cc cacedesseacseccccssssccscotcosseescescvecssemessteessete 6,333 
BEPCEMDET .< dace esses cacescccce ss caeeceounce dae sessaseamneveseees Th, slate 
October swisha sssoresecces octeeldss cess svoesvatetsenssiecsacets 6,597 
NOVEMDEY 5. Sacecoocssseceecs sence vest sincersecssoneccaacaauase ces 5, 232 
DECEMDE!.... cccccscssessecacvessepassersiescouserecanaccesesses vets 4,479 


63, 608 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


2,075 
2, 240 
2,947 
3,052 
4,307 
10, 947 
19,593 
29, 685 
14, 674 
4,663 
3, 258 
3, 820 


100, 861 


26, 133 
24, 490 
31, 286 
34,474 
39, 607 
48,578 
68,477 
77, 156 
51, 246 
47, 134 
32, 926 
21, 909 


508,416 


2, 954 
2, 744 
2,772 
2,587 
4,360 
yn A782) 
22,327 
25, 891 
14, 383 
4,425 
3, 216 
3,428 


98, 266 


23,317 
21, 979 
26, 937 
26, 701 
36, 052 
40, 931 
57,405 
69, 423 
51,990 
38, 777 
25, 931 
23, 596 


443, 039 


1946 1947 1948 1949 


2,618 
2,363 
2,506 
4, 279 
4, 667 
10, 303 
29, 580 
26, 238 
12, 683 
4, 716 
3, 820 
3,908 


107, 681 


26, 148 
25, 669 
33, 073 
43,659 
50, 449 
53, 924 
78,718 
78, 543 
60, 331 
47, 587 
33, 236 
31, 955 


563, 292 


5,318 
5, 163 
1, 332 
9, 152 
8, 732 
8,605 
8, 030 
8, 178 
9,547 
8,931 
6,529 
5, 202 


90, 719 


1950 


3,198 
2,661 
3, 404 
3,021 
3, 729 
6, 634 
12, 169 
11, 855 
6, 752 
4,927 
3, 767 
4,448 


66,565 


28, 785 
27, 641 
35, 584 
45, 718 
45, 005 
53, 061 
72, 865 
82,345 
56, 611 
51, 110 
38, 963 
39, 390 


577, 078 


5, 613 
5, 936 
7,872 
10, 786 
10, 158 
9,437 
9,414 
10, 635 
11,050 
12,182 
9,598 
8, 834 


111, 515 
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Description of Methods 


I. CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


A. Automobile Traffic 


Customs officials stationed at each port of entry 
between Canada and the United States file with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics a copy of Form E 60 
A for each Canadian automobile returning to Canada 
from the United States. Form E 60 A is a short 
questionnaire which requests the following informa- 
tion: 


1. Number of persons in the automobile. 

2. Length of stay in the United States. 

3. Amount spent in the United States by all per- 
sons in the automobile. 


An answer to question (3) is given voluntarily in 
nearly every case, and questions (1) and (2) are com- 
pleted by the port officials. During periods of ex- 
ceptionally heavy traffic at a few of the busier ports 
there are times when it is not possible to obtain 
answers to any of the questions. During such per- 
iods, however, a blank copy of the form stamped 
with the name of the port and the date of entry is 
filed for each returning automobile. In recent years 
more than 90 per cent of Forms E 60 A have been 
complete in all respects. 


Forms E 60 A are used for two purposes: (1) The 
number of forms filed per month indicates the number 
of Canadian cars returning from the United States. 
Those forms which include an answer to the first 
question regarding number of persons in the car 
furnish a sample from which the total number of 
persons in all cars can be calculated each month. 


Those forms which include an answer to the ex- 
penditure question furnish a sample of expenditures 
per car from which the total expenditures of all cars 
can be calculated each month. Separate records are 
maintained of the numbers of cars remaining out of 
Canada for (a) one day, (b) two days, and (c) three 
days and over, and appropriate sample expenditures 
are applied to each group. 


B. Other Types of Traffic 


Immigration officials stationed at each port of 
entry between Canada and the United States make a 
count of all residents of Canada returning from the 
United States each month, classifying them accord- 
ing to the following means of travel used in return- 
ing to Canada: 


. Train 

- Boat 

. Airplane 

. Through Bus 

. Other (including automobile, commercial ve- 
hicle, local bus, pedestrian etc.) 


OrPrWNH 


Average expenditure per person for each of the 
first four of these types of traffic are obtained on a 
sample basis by the use of a questionnaire post 
card distributed by Immigration officials at the 
ports. The residual traffic mentioned in the fifth 
classification above, after an appropriate deduction 
for automobiles, is given an estimated expenditure 
value based on observation of local characteristics 
at some of the more important ports where the amount 
of expenditures are of some significance. 


Il. UNITED STATES TRAVEL IN CANADA 


A. Automobile Traffic 


Statistical procedure respecting United States 
residents entering Canada by automobile has been 
patterned upon Customs procedure, in accordance 
with the methods used by the Canadian Customs in 
permitting entry of such vehicles into Canada. 


All automobile traffic is classified in one or 
other of the following three groups: 


1. Non-permit local traffic. 
2. Holders of traveller’s vehicle permits who do 
not come within the following special classes: 
(a) Summer residents 
(b) Commuters 
(c) Local permit-holders 
Permit-holders not coming within (a), (b), or (c) 
above comprise the ‘‘Tourist’’ class of permit- 
holders. 


3. Holders oftraveller’s vehicle permits who come 
within one or other of the following special 
classes: 


(a) Summer residents 
(b) Commuters 
(c) Local permit-holders. 


The first of these groups, ‘‘Non-permit local 
traffic’’, consists of cars which are not required to 
apply for Customs permits. They are restricted to 
travel within the jurisdiction of the port of entry 
and may not remain within Canada more than 48 
hours. Monthly records of volume and expenditures 
of this type of traffic are maintained by a procedure 
similar to that used in the case of Canadian auto- 
mobiles visiting the United States and described 
above under IA. The questionnaire which is used 
in this case, referred to as Form E 49, contains two 
questions only: 


(a) Number of persons in the automobile. 
(b) Amount Spent in Canada by all persons in 
the automobile. 


The American motoring public has responded 
generously to the use of this form and a satisfactory 
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expenditure sample has been obtained, although the 
percentage of completed forms is not as high as in 
the case of Form E 60 A. 


As the use of the Form E 49 is restricted to cars 
which remain in Canada less than 48 hours, the 
statistical procedure is somewhat simpler than it is 
in the case of Form E 60 A where length of stay has 
to be taken into consideration. 


The second group referred to above consists of 
motorists who are required to apply for a traveller’s 
vehicle permit. They are persons who wish to re- 
main in Canada longer than 48 hours, or to travel 
beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. Permits 
are issued for specific periods up to a maximum of 
one year and give a complete record of the visit 
consisting of the following items: 


(a) Dates of entry and exit 
(b) Ports of entry and exit 
(c) State of registration of the vehicle 
(d) Number of persons in the vehicle. 


In addition there is a voluntary expenditure ques- 
tionnaire requesting the amount spent in Canada by 
all persons in the automobile, which is generally 
answered by morethan three-quarters of the motorists 
to whom permits are issued. 


The third group referred to above consists of 
permit-holders who are classed as summer residents, 
commuters or locals. These are: (1) Americans who 
have summer residences in Canada, or (2) Persons 
dwelling inthe United States and working in Canada, 
or (3) residents of border communities, other than 
summer residents or commuters, who make frequent 
visits of short duration to Canada. In order to fa- 
cilitate border crossings by these persons, most of 
whom are known personally to the border officials, 
they are issued traveller’s vehicle permits good for 
periods of six months or more, one copy of which 
they are allowed to retain in their possession until 
expiry date. When these special types of permits 


are finally surrendered the permit-holders are re- 
quested to estimate their total expenditures in Ca- 
nada for the whole period of validity of the permit. 
In order to have a complete record of all border 
crossings, however, a record is maintained (by the 
use of Form E 49) of all intermediate trips made by 
these special permit-holders, and, after the first one 
on which the permit is issued, the count of these 
crossings is included with non-permit local traffic. 
Thus these special travellers are presented in the 
volume of travel figures of both the main groups of 
automobile traffic, which are referred to in (1) and 
(3) above. 


B. Other Types of Traffic 


. Train 

- Boat 

. Airplane 

. Through bus 

. Other (including automobile, commercial ve- 
hicle, local bus, pedestrian, etc.) 


OrPWNH 


The volume of traffic for each of the classifica- 
tions shown above is obtained monthly by Canadian 
immigration officials stationed at the border. In the 
case of train and through bus traffic, adjustments 
are made to the total count of passengers on account 
of intransit traffic moving across Southern Ontario. 


Expenditure estimates for each of the first four 
of these types of traffic are obtained on a sample 
basis by the use of a questionnaire post card dis- 
tributed by United States border officials to the 
travellers ontheir return to the United States. These 
cards are addressed to the United States Department 
of Commerce which calculates average expenditure 
rates, and the data are made available to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. The residual traffic men- 
tioned in the fifth classification is handled in the 
same manner as the residual Canadian traffic re- 
turning from visits to the United States. (See above 
under ‘‘1.B’’). 


Ill. OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Data on volume of traffic are obtained from two 
sources: (1) The Canadian Immigration Service fur- 
nishes the number of Canadians returning and the 
number of non-residents entering through Canadian 
ocean ports divided into immigrants and non-immi- 
grants. (2) The United States Immigration and Na- 


turalization Service has kindly furnished the number 
of Canadians returning and the number of non-resi- 
dents arriving at United States ocean ports with the 
intention of proceeding overland to Canada. Average 
expenditure perperson is obtained by means of ques- 
tionnaires. 


Note: Further details on description of methods appear on pages 4-9 in ‘‘Travel Between Canada and Other Count- 


ries, 1949’’. 
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Classifications used in this Report are defined as follows: 


1. ‘‘Commercial Vehicles’’ are trucks used for commercial purposes. 


2. Highway Traffic not classified as commercial vehicles consists of automobiles, taxis, 
motorcycles and bicycles. 


3. Foreign Vehicles Inward 


(a) Non-Permit Class consists of local vehicles which do not require Customs per- 
mits. They are restricted to travel within the jurisdiction of the port and may not 
remain in Canada more than 48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross the border 
frequently on commuting permits. (See below). 


(b) Traveller’s vehicle permits are issued to foreign vehicles which remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours or which travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. 
(Thus a motorist who intends to leave the country at a point other than that of 
entry must apply for a traveller’s vehicle permit). 


These permits are usually valid for periods of 60 days or 6 months, but more than 
50 per cent of all permits issued each year are used for visits of less than 48 
hours. 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the holders to 
cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. Repeat trips after 
the first, however, are included in the non-permit class, as mentioned above. 


4. Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehiclesreturning to Canada are classified by length of stay depending 
upon whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours. 


N.B. A description of the methods used in calculating expenditures in Canada of non-resident tra- 
vellers appears on pages 4-9 of ‘‘Travel between Canada and Other Countries, 1949’’. 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immigration officials 
across Canada. 


TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1951 


Foreign Travel Expenditures in Canada Maintained at High Level 


Foreign travel expenditures in, Canada were 
maintained in 1951 at a level very close to that of 
1950. Total expenditures at $274 million were only 
$1 million below those of 1950 and $11 million below 
the record of 1949. Ninety-four per cent of the total, 
or $258 million, was spent by residents of the United 
States and the remainder, or $16 million, by resi- 
dents of overseas countries, principally the United 
Kingdom. Receipts from foreign travel have been at 
a consistently high level throughout the period of 
four years from 1948 to 1951, changes from year to 
year being of a minor nature. Travel receipts in 
each of these years have surpassed those of any 
other year by a margin of $20 million or more. 


In contrast expenditures of Canadian travellers 
outside of Canada rose to a new peak of $280 
million, as is described later in this report. 


Canadian immigration officials report a total of 
24.9 million visits to Canada by non-residents in 
1951. This constitutes an increase over each of the 
two preceding years and comes close to the record 
of 25.1 million in 1948. These visits are made by 
vacationists, summer residents, commuters, busi- 
ness men and all other persons entering the country 
except immigrants., They include repeat visits by 


commuters and others who cross the border many 
times during a year. They also include persons 
whose only purpose in entering Canada is to take 
the most direct route between two points in the 
United States. Well over 99 per cent come from the 
United States and social visits to friends and 
relatives are an important element of the total. 
The visits range in length from an hour or less to 
as long as a year, but only 15 or 16 per cent of the 
total last longer than 48 hours because of the 
predominance of casual local visits in the total 
count. 


To find out how much money these visitors 
spend in Canada during a year it is obviously 
impossible to canvass them all. The only practical 
method is to estimate their expenditures on the 
basis of statements obtained from a representative 
sample of the total volume of traffic. Before the 
sample expenditure rate can be multiplied by the 
total volume of traffic, evidence must be obtained 
that the sample accurately represents a true cross- 
section of all visits. The smaller the size of the 
sample, the larger will be the error in the resulting 
estimate if the sample should emphasize one type 
of traffic at the expense of another. 


STATEMENT 1. Number and Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada 1949-1951 


Type of Transportation 


Automobile: 
INON=PELMiaerOl NOC AIMUAL Ll Chien scerscstcectssncssecscccarseosecetsse 
GM STOMS te CLIMILS ceceetessterste-cr csesoccrveeyecuberesereserssccasacsaces 


ZEA acer crtercecerecorccurerersscsscerocsrosestetecossecentsuserssscccevensoes® 


ee 
1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 


8,749 
5. 857 
3,057 


17, 663 


1, 181 


4,560 
6, 606 


24, 269 


Expenditures 


Thousands $ Millions 


8, 843 9,000 iTeshs a 20.1 18.8 
6, 029 6,520 126.6 128.0 132.8 
2, 600 2,982 = = _ 
17, 472 18, 502 145. 3 148. 1 151. 6 
1,093 TG 52.8 43.5 43.6 
212 259 13.8 13.7 10.5 
406 407 24.4 20.8 ilies Uf 
158 175 Wits 21.4 22. 2 
4,176 4,421 13.2 12.2 12.4 
6, 045 6, 378 121. 8 111. 6 106. 4 
23, 517 24, 880 267.1 259. 7 258. 0 


1. Subject to revision. 


6 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


In estimating international travel expenditures 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics makes use of 
classifications of travellers already in use by 
Canadian customs and immigration officials. Cus- 
toms officials permit non-resident motorists to 
import their vehicles free of duty on satisfactory 
evidence that the vehicle will not remain in Canada. 
Motorists who intend to travel beyond the juris- 
diction of the port of entry and those who intend to 
remain longer than 48 hours irrespective of their 
destination are required to apply for traveller’s 
vehicle permits. These permits are prepared in 
triplicate, one copy of each permit being forwarded 
by customs officials to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The Bureau’s figures regarding length 
of stay and United States federal state of origin 
are thus obtained not from a sample but from 100 
per cent of the traffic entering Canada on customs 


permits. The Bureau’s copy of the permit, which is 
retained by the driver throughout his visit, contains 
an expenditure question: ‘‘Approximate total amount 
spent in Canada on this visit by you and those in 
your vehicle for all purposes - Examples: gas, oil, 
repairs, lodging, food, beverages, merchandise, 
amusements, etc.’’ In 1951, 79 per cent of all 
permit-holding motorists answered this question, 
thus providing a 79 per cent sample for the Bureau’s 
estimate of expenditures by this type of traffic. 
In Ontario, where there is a heavy volume of short 
term traffic proceeding intransit between Buffalo 
and Detroit, the expenditure sample was as large as 
90 per cent. There is no reason to believe that the 
sample is selective with regard to either short or 
long term traffic and its large size gives ample 
assurance that expenditure estimates based upon 
it are accurate. 


STATEMENT 2. Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 1951 


Number of % of Grand f 1 % of Grand 
Mode of Travel Persone Total Expenditures Total 
%o $ % 
Short Term Traffic: 
Automobile: 
Non=permitjorlocalctrattiGr.secscecssesesereverecerorececece 8,999, 860 36.17 18, 829, 723 7. 30 
Customs permit holders: 
Commuters eee i ccccoterctenececcoorerstecctoerttteecsetere 0.02 619,843 0. 24 
THO COIS occ scircoccdenceesetnevocssetecerevsceroeeceoste eet tae 0.03 473, 089 0.18 
Repeal tripsy, eacicccesssonececectssantoretes eens teens 2, 982, 307 11.99 - - 
Other 
TdayS* stay. ..ceccce tet eee ee eee ae 2, 484, 975 9.99 6, 209, 848 Pe, EM 
2nday S**stay seen, Sin eee eee ee 1, 328, 965 fs BY 10, 152,110 Sis ls3 
Railjantransith,. 2 ee Be ee ee ee 623, 754 Py byl - — 
Bus, sintransitiecccscc 83, 532 0.33 250, 596 0. 10 
Airplane intransit ...... ; 6, 907 0.03 » 121 0.01 
Other travellers (pedestrians, loc 4,421,170 Myf tel 12, 407, 849 4.81 
"VO bal sctescdseascigzanetee ater nce ets ees 20, 944, 459 84.18 48, 963, 779 18. 98 
Long Term Traffic: 
Automobile: 
Customs permit holders: 
Summenswve si dentSsecscccnsssccscteccestesteccesrernerecerteme 29, 876 0.12 4,330, 817 1.68 
Other 
More than two days’ stay 2,662, 575 10. 70 111, 030, 794 43.03 
Ra Ui Sitcscdateccesecorstectescestocctest inet cncsteoesco nes 492,107 1.98 43,572, 214 16. 89 
BUuUSiesccrteteees 323, 847 1. 30 17, 461, 604 (ZT 
Airplane, intransit 168, 267 0. 68 22, 169, 301 8.59 
BOA. ccsssssssastecestoveresssceoselaseteostosesion ee 258, 396 1.04 10, 470, 311 4.06 
VO Gal 5 ioceiscassssccseveessspenapeeiesss eee ee 3, 935, 068 15. 82 209, 035, 041 81. 02 
Grand Total 4..5c52.-0 eee ere ee 24, 879, 527 100. 00 257, 998, 820 100. 00 


1. Subject to revision. 


Analysisof all visits to Canada by permit-holding 
motorists in 1951, exclusive of summer residents 
and other special classes, is given in Table 1. The 
most important fact revealed by Table 1 is that 57 
per cent of all visits to Canada by permit-holding 
motorists (excluding special classes) lasted less 
than 48 hours. Expenditures of these short term 
visits amounted to only 13 per cent of the total for 


short and long visits. 


Expenditures per visit by 


short term permit-holders are little more than those 
of non-permit motorists and can well be considered 
with those of the latter. 


The longer term visits of motorists, lasting more 
than 48 hours, contain most of the vacation traffic 
and can be studied with advantage apart from the 
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short term visits. For the great majority (90 per cent 
of the long term group) who remain for three days to 
two weeks, average daily expenditures per person 
range from about $5 to about $7, Arithmetic averages 
such as these are only of value when considered in 
relation to the series which they represent. As an 
illustration, the average income of residents of the 
State of New York in 1950 was $1,864. This figure 
is based on the total population of the state in- 
cluding children, persons of advanced age, inmates 
of institutions and others not productively engaged. 
It goes without saying that the average income of 
those persons in New York State who are gainfully 
employed would be much higher. Similarily, average 
expenditures on travel based on the total number of 
travellers including children and people who are 
merely visiting friends or relatives are much lower 
than expenditures of a typical vacationist travelling 
without children and making use of public accommo- 
dation. 

Expenditures in Canada by permit-holding motor- 
ists, calculated on the basis of the sample de- 


scribed above, totalled $133 million in 1951, or 
more than half the aggregate expenditures by all 
types of traffic from the United States which 
amounted to $258 million. Expenditures of the other 
types of traffic originating in the United States 
= persons travelling by rail, boat, bus and plane, 
and non-permit or local motorists— are estimated by 
methods similar to those described above, separate 
expenditure samples being used for each type of 
transportation. Expenditures of non-permit motorists 
are obtained from Canadian Customs Form E 49, on 
82 per cent of which expenditures are reported. 
Expenditure rates for each of the non-automobile 
groups are obtained by the United States Department 
of Commerce through the use of a questionnaire 
post card distributed by United States customs 
officials to approximately one returning traveller 
out of every seven. Expenditure data for each of 
these groups are forwarded monthly by the United 
States Department of Commerce to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Travellers from the United States - Volume Higher, Little Change in Expenditures 


In spite of an increase of six per cent in the 
number of visits from the United States in 1951, 
expenditures from that country were just under 
those of 1950. The drop was only $2 million — from 


$260 million in 1950 to $258 million in 1951. The 
drop in spending accompanied by an increase in the 
number of visits indicates a drop in average 
spending per visit, which may be due to shorter 
visits or lighter spending per day or a combination 
of the two. There has been a steady decline since 
1947 in the average length of visit of motorists 
travelling on customs permits. If special groups 
such as summer residents and commuters are 
excepted the decline has been as follows: 


STATEMENT 3. Average Declared Expenditure per Car of Non-Resident Motorists 


Average Length 


Bees of Visit in Days 
VOB itcueeastas dee taevce aces de tatecesoeaa st eeente 5.39 
94 Ores aires scceas ectescccsaat ones titeesencereeee 4.99 
1:9 Silos 5 4.51 


This drop, amounting to 16 per cent between 
1947 and 1951, has partly offset a counter trend 
towards heavier spending per day which occurred 
during the same period.Thus total expenditures of 
permit-holding motorists were only 4 per cent larger 
in 1951 than in 1950 although there was an increase 
of 8 per cent in the number of visits. 


Travelling 


in Canada on Customs Permits, by Class of Permit, 1947-1951 


Class of Permit 


Pe ee er ee ete ete eee ee er eer er er er res 


Co ee ee ee ee ere et eer er ere eer ee reer ey 


ee ee er ee he re er ret tet et err ee ee eee errr rrr 


Ce ee eee re ee eee eee Serre err ee ere er errr erry 


1947 1948 1949 1950 


An important factor contributing to the shorter 
average visit has been the growing volume of 
intransit motor traffic cutting across Southern 
Ontario between Detroit and Buffalo. During recent 
years one and two-day trips between St. Clair 
Detroit River ports and Fort Erie-Niagara Falls 
have represented a steadily increasing proportion 
of the total number of cars to enter Ontario from 
the United States on customs permits. If special 


groups such as summer residents and commuters 
are omitted these short-cut motorists have in- 
creased from 20.5 per cent of total entries into the 
Province in 1946 to 25.6 per cent in 1951. Thus one 
out of every fqur permit-cars which enters Ontario 
is in charge of a person who appears to be more 
concerned with a direct route between two points 
in the United States than with a visit to Canada. 
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STATEMENT 4. Number of Non-Resident One and Two-Day Automobiles Travelling on Customs 
Permits” Intransit Between Selected Border Points in Ontario, 1947-1951 


Border Points 


FiOrtwBriey—" WANS Ofvssttecesseccscsrseorstcectecsseteereteteteeemet tare 74, 301 87,041 97, 383 115, 297 121, 358 
Niagara Flallsi— Winds Onjrecsssccstestescteenestrcarree eee 69, 445 79, 809 83, 866 92, 148 102, 816 
Flor: rie = —)Sannia \s....c.ts-ssss-tercessteceesseee tee eeee 14, 700 22, 397 26, 168 31, 384 35, 129 
Niagara: Malls —"(Sarnia:ccccr.ccsdccestctaectioe tier 43, 469 53, 680 59,054 61,019 71,935 
Total:of :Aboveissmonccuccneicce eee 201, 915 242, 927 266, 471 299, 848 331, 238 
Total Number of Cars! entering Ontario imespective 
of length.of. visit. 22.33) as ee ee 968,448 | 1,093,528 | 1, 148,436 | 1,184,577 | 1,291,475 
Intransit traffic as percentage of total traffic —........... 20.8 2) He Zane 253 25.6 


1. Exclusive of commuters ,summer residents and locals. 


The increase in 1951 in expenditures of motorists shows that the decline from the year before was 
amounting to $3 million, was more than offset by a due to lower spending by two types of traffic only: 
decrease of $5 million in expenditures of non- passengers travelling by boat and by through bus. 
motorists. In the case of the non-motorists there Persons proceeding by rail and plane and the 
appears to have been little change in the length residual group which includes pedestrians and 
of visit, but average daily expenditures were six local bus passengers, like the motorists, all spent 
per cent lower than in 1950. An analysis of ex- slightly more than in the year before. 


penditures according to method of transportation 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL EXPENDITURES IN CANADA 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE 
RAIL AND OTHER METHODS OF TRANSPORTATION 


PERCENTAGE (Ss 2A ©e =i = Ss | 
OF TOTAL Bh 
60 
; ‘ 
50 a — 50 
: <— AUTOMOBILE 
r 4 4c 
30 =} SO 
ale ea ae esti te 
—.. ey SaaS ee 
Sea 
20 ee +20 
a a 


1940 Al A2 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 S| 


Data for 1951 are subject to revision. 


TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA 


Chart 1 shows the relative importance of United 
States travel expenditures in Canada according to 
various types of transportation over a period of 12 
years. In each of the past four years expenditures 
of motorists have exceeded those of all the non- 
automobile groups. This was also the case in the 
early war years before emergency restrictions were 
placed on motor travel. As a result of the re- 
strictions the relative importance of the train and 
the automobile were almost exactly reversed during 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


the greater part of the war. Then in 1945 with the 
removal of some of the restrictions and the resump- 
tion of automobile construction the automobile 
curve took a sharp upward turn, accompanied by an 
equally sharp drop in rail traffic. The chart depicts 
dramatically the preference which the traveller has 
for the automobile when it is available. The relative 
importance of types of transportation other than 
automobile and train declined moderately during the 
war but since then remained quite stable. 


Receipts from United States Travellers In Canada Classified by Province of Entry 


Lack of information on the movements of 
American travellers within Canada makes it im- 
possible to allocate expenditures according to the 
provinces in which they are made. It is possible 
to classify expenditures according to the provinces 
through which the travellers enter Canada, but such 


figures are only generally indicative of provincial 
receipts from foreign travel, being subject to an 
unknown volume of interprovincial travel. A distri- 
bution of United States travel expenditures in 
Canada by province of entry for the years 1947-1951 
is given in Statement 5. 


STATEMENT 5. Distribution of United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Province of Entry, 
1947-1951 


Province of Entry 


Percentage of Total 


1947 1948 1949 


PALME ELCRE CON COM ance ranesr ome cares esemrneteree ce leottes foateirc scavesoisectesens 8.6 
NBME eee eternal ach andes ctssevas asa caanensaceiaisuntcr <nasodssaccoabasatcoseetoiascseaserenecet 19.1 
(ONL ATU Ores ecnccesnes Bases cocnensasstercesacacsesuosntsstevssasnsusesevasevesceiaseshsciel icasessecsess 49.8 
MIAINECOD Biecessnrerececeterescrtetseccocsrrtcxecereerercentacsocvesccerseeesseotte mete rose sésssveires 2.4 
Sas Watch Gwe Mtassnestecceretesmterecestrectsteserttr creratnesccen crater scrsoescescetvne faves: 1.5 
PT PO at aecat ae Rie tt eds De wo dass sid oags eae vSsosaboencdvebaesdiceieticuobocsoeesiee 3.3 
SEMGESIE COMM Teltarmecersers.retsecnes trax ccosseersectarsceitnesncereecn coc cvleconesbeseossees 15.3 

PEO CalUsersssacccteectanereseateatecsgmestercsresctomeressuctatecctticacesscsentreecesscserosesescvess 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

1. Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 


2. Subject to revision. 


Statement 5 indicates that American travellers 
entering Canada through each of the provinces from 
Manitoba to the Atlantic accounted for a smaller 
proportion of total expenditures in 1951 than in 
1950, while Alberta entries accounted for the same 


proportion in each year and visitors airiving via 
Saskatchewan ahd British Columbia had a larger 
share in 1951. The change in British Columbia 
was considerably larger than that in any of the 
other provinces, 
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STATEMENT 6. Average Declared Expenditure 
Canada on Customs Permits 


Province of Exit 


ATI ANIC PTOVINCCSiccresusesccaceserecncecseetecesetosenssesconvarcsnsarrscccdecsraccncracer 


QULCDEC!. <cccvscossccacsccaccaccsosstessoecseacescseccseveccsesectoncersvosconcerseetsescecensesests 


OMbAMIOR rccesssssocccccscesecsecsnes tescersccccacecesccarseceibarnveversnenscasestrecsuarcserasenes 


AI DOLtatcacssatscascecsssavecerceseerecsssotrevescoroucetecacsneresecerercecceacrcecscscens seesescees 


Britt shi«Colum Diasec ccs-cessecens sacostecnscacettcecssavessezcecetereccccveterersrctencsersere 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


2. Subject to revision. 


A separate calculation is made for expenditures 
of travellers entering Canada by way of each 
province, with the exception of the four Atlantic 
provinces which are handled as a single unit. 
Statement 7 referring to the Province of Ontario 
can be taken as an example of the method used in 
each case. The average declared expenditure per 
car for permit-holding motorists, other than summer 
residents and other special classes, is $48.11 per 
visit. This average is based on more than a million 
declarations of expenditures and constitutes a 
sample of 90 per cent of the total volume of this 
type of traffic. It includes thousands of vacation 
visits lasting for a week or two and accounting for 
$200 or more per car. It also includes a much 
greater number of short term visits, a large pro- 
portion of which last for less than a day. The 
sample is not only very large but it constitutes an 
accurate cross-section of the total traffic. An 
analysis by mechanical tabulation shows that 61 per 
cent of all visits to Ontario by permit-holding 
motorists last less than 48 hours. Consequently in 
an accurate expenditure sample for this type of 
traffic approximately 61 per cent of the visits 
should be shorter than 48 hours. Any estimate of 


er Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in 
y Province of Exit 1947-1951 


$ $ $ $ $ 


99. 47 102. 36 78. 62 
65. 88 66. 35 59. 87 
53. 09 54. 05 48.11 
91. 25 97.33 80. 88 
718. 74 69. 56 91.07 

126. 32 133. 60 126. 53 
85. 30 100. 83 84. 91 
61. 66 63. 34 


57. 25 


expenditures for Ontario based on a sample in 
which short term visits are not properly represented 
would be of little value. The large size and re- 
presentative character of Bureau of Statistics 
expenditure samples assure that travel expenditures 
based on them are accurate. Statement 6 shows 
that average expenditure rates for entries via other 
provinces are considerably higher than for Ontario, 
ranging up to a maximum of $126.53 for entries via 
Alberta. The low average expenditures in Ontario 
are principally due to the short duration of the 
average visit. 


The average declared expenditure per car for 
non-permit or local traffic is based on an expendi- 
ture question on Canadian Customs Form E 49. The 
question is answered on 79 per cent of the forms. 


The expenditure rates for non-automobile traffic 
are furnished by the United States Department of 
Commerce, which obtains the information from a 
questionnaire distributed by United States border 
officials to approximately one returning traveller 
out of every seven, 
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STATEMENT 7. Method of Calculation of Travel Expenditures in Canada by Non-Residents 
Arriving from the United States via Ports of Entry in Ontario, 1951 


A, Automobile Traffic 


Method of Transportation 


1. Traveller’s vehicle permits: 
Summer residents, commuters, etc. .............c00c0e. 
Other 


AN ON-DErMiGuOnr OCA Ie acemcscsnsssetccseceriess scoccescesestscedeceses 
3. Repeat visits by permit-holders ....................sssese00000 
Total automobile traffic ........................c0: eee 


Thousand 


Estimated Total 


Number of Average Declared A t 
Cars Entering Expenditure Expenditures 
Canada during Per Car (Product of Data 

Year Per Visit in First Two 
Columns) 


$ Million 


B. Non-Automobile Traffic 


Method of Transportation 


1. Train: 
AMER ANS Ghee setea teri etaeee cans ecacascooet cute con er cccuasvaccoteecaasht 


3. Through bus: 
mba S16 See fac BS oc eae aca sce esc dee atdenensteaees 
(OLB INES arse Nene py RONEN COREE PO eto cEEE CE CHORE Eee ereeeRee 
GB FT SIE OVS a gtk See IR Ie era 


tral tl Cortrcccccctiecccctes itera errs eit reroesee eet 


Persons Entering 
Canada during 


Thousand 


Estimated Total 


Number of Average Declared Expenditures 
Expenditure (Product of Data 
Per Person 


in First Two 
Columns) 


$ Million 


Per Visit 


16, 671 


1. Expenditures of motorists travelling on traveller’s vehicle permits are based on declarations on more than a 


million permits. 


2. Included in expenditures of vehicles entering on traveller’s vehicle permits. 


3. The equivalent number of persons is 12,460,000. 


4. Excluding 80,000 non-residents taking Thousand Island tour at Gananoque who are included in other items. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by Ports of Entry and Exit 


In 1951, 8 per cent of all American cars entering 
Canada on customs permits left the country via a 
province other than that of entry. Particulars of this 
interprovincial movement during the period of four 
months from June to September are shown in Tables 
2 and 7. In Table 7 the number of permit-holding 
cars leaving Canada by a province other than that 
of entry is expressed as a percentage of the total 
number of cars for each province. The trend in 1951 
was toward lower percentages in the East and 
higher percentages in the West. These figures do 
not represent the total volume of non resident traffic 
crossing provincial boundaries as they are exclusive 
of vehicles which leave by the province of entry 
after visiting another province or provinces. 


More than 60 per cent of all permit-holding cars 
enter Canada through ports of entry in the Province 
of Ontario. The six routes within the province which 
are followed by the greatest number of American 
cars are outlined in Table 8. The table shows the 
number of permit-holding cars, exclusive of summer 
residents and other special classes, which followed 
these routes during the period of four months from 
June through September for each of the years 1949, 
1950 and 1951. The statement also gives the volume 
of traffic over each route as a percentage of the 
total number of cars to enter the province through 
all ports of entry. 


Canada’s Share of Expenditures on Travel by Residents of the United States 


According to the United States Department of 


Commerce, United States travel expenditures in 


Canada expressed in U.S. funds reached a peak in 
1948 and declined slightly in each succeeding year. 
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TRAVEL EXPENDITURES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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: (1) Expenditures are exclusive of payments to Overseas Countries 


for transportation to and from the United States. 
(2) Data for 1951 are subject to revision. 
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Expenditures in Canada were not only at a high 
level in 1948 but represented a high proportion of 
total expenditures on travel outside the United 
States. Canada’s share of the total was 44 per cent. 
in 1948. This proportion dropped to 39 in 1949, to 
36 in 1950 and to 35 in 1951. Expenditures in Eurdpe 
rose sharply to 31 per cent in 1950, only to drop as 
sharply to 27 per cent in 1951. Meanwhile Mexico’s 
share continued to grow, and in 1951 was only a 
little smaller than that of Europe. 


Although United States expenditures on foreign 
travel are greater than those of any other country, 
they are far less than those of Canada if considered 
on a per capita basis. In 1951 United States foreign 
travel expenditures on a per capita basis amounted 
to $4.80 while the Canadian equivalent was $19.85, 
or four times as much, Since it is safe to assume 
that Americans travel at least as much as Cana- 
dians, it would appear that Americans travel in 
their own country considerably more than Canadians 
do in theirs. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by State of Origin 


In Table 3 all automobiles travelling on customs 
permits which departed from Canada in 1951 are 
classified according to province of entry and state 
or country of origin. Together with the 2.2 million 
cars originating in the United States are 5,000 which 
originated in other countries, principally Alaska. 
Comparable data for the years 1949 and 1950 have 
been published in former editions of this report. 


In Table 4 appears information similar to that in 
Table 3, limited to visits lasting longer than 48 
hours. Comparisons between Tables 3 and 4 reveal 
some interesting facts regarding the duration of 
visits by this type of traffic. (Although Table 3 
includes special classes such as commuters and 
Summer residents which are not included in Table 4, 
these special classes amount to less than one per 
cent of the total and should have little effect on 
comparisons between the two tables.) The number 
of visits in Table 4 is 43 per cent of the number in 
Table 3, indicating that 43 per cent of visits on 
customs permits last longer than 48 hours as is 
also shown in Table 1 in different detail. This 
percentage varies according to province of entry 
from 39 and 40 in Ontario and New Brunswick to 65 
and 70 in Saskatchewan and Alberta, while it is 
close to 100 in visits to Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia. In the last column 
of Table 4 similar comparisons are made according 
to state of origin. From this point of view the 


longer term visits vary from a minimum of 13 per 
cent for cars originating in Vermont to a maximum 
of 69 per cent for cars from South Dakota. 


More than 80 per cent of the cars entering 
Canada on customs permits and practically all the 
non-permit cars originate in the states forming the 
northern boundary of the United States. The border 
states supplemented by Oregon and California on 
the Pacific coast and Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and New Jersey on the Atlantic 
Seaboard account for 93 per cent of the permit- 
holding cars to enter the country, as is shown in 
Table 6 

Tne North Eastern states, comprising the area 
from Maine to Pennsylvania, are the source of 
almost half the cars entering Canada on permits; 
and close to a third originate in the states bordering 
the Great Lakes from Ohio to Wisconsin. The North 
Western states, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, although aggregating 1,200 miles on the 
international boundary, furnish only 3 per cent of 
all entries. The West Coast states, Washington, 
Oregon and California, supply 11 per cent of the 
total traffic — Washington furnishing almost twice 
as many cars as Oregon and California together. 
All states other than those which have been speci- 
fied—well over half the states in the Union— 
contribute the remaining 7 per cent of the entries 
originating in the United States. 


STATEMENT 8. Permit-Holding Automobiles Visiting Canada — Increases in Number of Visits from 
Each of Five Regions in the United States, 1946-1951 
(1946= 100) 


INOLEMBEMLASLERNE: seeeteerscvccsssteccctiestsscerotecaiesesesestacettestretns sare 
Gre ate AKGS, <-<..cecccatestcecasecascscestcdsccsetessechereceseconcetsscatevavess 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Statement 8 shows that the largest relative 
increase since the war has been in traffic originating 
in the residual states which are not specified in 
Table 6. More than twice as many cars came from 
this group in 1951 as in 1946; while there were 
more moderate gains of 35 per cent for the West 


Coast group, and 46, 52 and 63 per cent respectively 
for the North Eastern. Great Lakes and North 
Western groups. The largest gains for individual 
states were made by the following—most of which 
are in the West or South: 
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Number of Visits by Permit-Holding Motorists 


sa Per t Inc 
State of Origin cent Increase 


1946 - 1951 
West. VAP giniatsc..cccssccussecececenecrterse 201 
INIO VIEWED ccctccscecurcessudestarsetsstertesnetestes 189 
TONNCSSCC\q....ccocccsssscvesacevises devcstererts W595} 
WiGaher Persie ce cretecntosceccsnccunee ntact nets 145 
WYO MUN Gir ccctesstecstemecsnenssenetecmtnacs BVH 
TOW). icccecsonsscvecesecesscaccocesveevertaree cs! esas 134 
MiISSISSIPDP1 7. Rictcccccectersuevccssectersstce 129 


In Table 5 are shown average expenditures per 
visit for automobiles registered in the same states 
that appear in Table 6. Expenditures in 1951 varied 
from $15.16 for Vermont to $110.28 for California. 
This range in expenditures is influenced by the 
duration of the visit in Canada and the rate of 
spending throughout the visit. The states in which 
most of the short term intransit traffic originates= 
New York and Michigan—have low expenditure 


rates per car. Motorists in Maine and Vermont are 
accustomed to make visits of short duration to 
nearby points in New Brunswick and Quebec, and 
spend at an even lower rate. As is shown in the 
last column of Table 4, only 23 per cent of the 
visits from Maine and 13 per cent of the visits from 
Vermont last longer than 48 hours. These short 
visits account for the low average expenditure per 
visit which was only $22.08 per car for motorists 
from Maine and $15.16 for those from Vermont. 


There is a marked uniformity in the range from 
year to year in average expenditures per visit for 
each state. With the single exception of Minnesota, 
average expenditure rates from year to year for each 
of the states shown in Statement 9 varied by less 
than $10 per visit during the four years from 1948 to 
1951. Such a high degree of stability reflects 
unchanging habits in travel behaviour by residents 
of each of these states. 


STATEMENT 9. Average Expenditure Per Car Declared by Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists 
by U.S. Federal State of Registration, 1948-1951 


State of Registration 


Narth Eastem: 


Average Declared Expenditure Per Car 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


COME CEUCUL cic ccecccoswctdeconcasscesscseccesGexserelencassedosestscdsseecetesecccctetesssosssessts 75.14 {herr as} 718. 76 
MAIN Ci.s capsasiacssbsnnaseieieenc ovesasccanes siessesetes seas raveseasteuetsscesesescaduancestec oes asc tere See As 31.45 22.08 
MASSACHTUSCLUS Me scecccccccstrncevectseccccensererecetencrstercitrsvecececetevereranceeresececcesee 84. 32 85. 34 85.03 
Ne WHalmp SHiIr Cccizisde.scterractoeveces secvtteeas scacecsestovettesscacrecootsctesttessscssessscece 49. 28 52.20 Steen 
NOG Wid CFSCY 125. .cessadetcsdbecdecbtocbacesestenesuadcdeseestaccsedspereccrecccererescuacesesccsseosce 80. 71 87. 22 89.52 
INC We NOL. cccvsasucccdsersctensensccsssoncterscstes scotaceetiesoerenosectiosesecertcarscesse Soesend 5ds.63 55.95 58.11 
PCN SYJVANUG Ics: ccsscccsccsscsusssesesccacessnoccassererseos coos cosnete cesteerorneucererevererece EP? 19. 83 82.09 
INO UE "IST ANG, atcsccccuceccccesteecesssseectcersrcecacsorevesoserentrucctetertrtsetesoeecsenserece 76. 86 79. 90 718.73 
VELFMOMU cole cccececcsscccateceretesonescteceteces cestecetssanecctascuncevecsceusestewstassisseocsade 19573 17. 96 15.16 
Great Lakes: 
PIN OLS Foes ss accteseuctwccsones Ceasduccnteecccttreteravecetetecencccet ccetecscseceruetteteactescsessee 87. 88 89.74 89. 48 
Indiana... x leo? 74. 43 68. 62 
Michigan 48.06 al Say 33. 82 
ONTO) cccscaccescacecsscccetocecercsonece con tees ce cssrcadtssccusceessecceccancsconctaversaesececatnterees 86. 61 87.99 88.93 
Wisconsin 719. 79 80. 50 81. 06 
North Western: 
MiNNCS OB: sescsssasessisecuccsnsvedessvececescicscucneste sisveceusdsssvessessscecvesecorscececerscsss 84. 00 70. 30 72.82 
ICG) OLS ee reeereee reer eR CCE ECRCCPE CEE CEEESERECEEEY EOCENE EO ect ch aoraocenreeS 81. 69 15.93 70. 74 
NOLth, Dak Ob 8. crvcccucesscsessareresdoseeccsscccentescanstsesvarsousesesesesuseticcseirtescteseen ane 64.83 58. 86 51. 48 
West Coast: 
California IDS SS 106. 08 110. 28 
Oregon....... 92.77 92.05 103. 32 
Washington 49.82 49.55 SR 5)5) 
C8 1s) gene BEE sce race eer ccc ere PEO aer Co Oe RE orice coo Heo dssonincode Seng SSSA 94. 27 93. 64 92.42 


Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in Other Countries 


Canadians spent more on travelling in other 
countries in 1951 than they paid for all the tea, 
coffee, sugar and rubber that was imported into the 
country during the same period. The total travel 
bill, amounting to $280 million, was 24 per cent 


more than the former record for 1950. All but $34 
million was spent in the United States, where 
Canadian expenditures were close to three and a 
half times their average size for the preceding 
twenty years. The gain is due in part to the higher 
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standard of living which Canadians now enjoy but 
also reflects the larger population of the country, 
prevailing high price levels abroad, and the premium 
on U.S. dollars in Canada which averaged 5 per 
cent in 1951. Dther forms of consumer expenditures 
show as large or larger increases over the pre-war 
period. Statement 10 reveals that while the cost of 
Canadian travel abroad in 1951 was three times the 


1930 level, four times as much was spent by 
Canadians on tobacco, alcoholic beverages and 
transportation, and from three to three and a half 
times aS much on food and other items. Only in 
comparatively stable items such as shelter, house- 
hold operation, and clothing was the rise proportion- 
ately less than in foreign travel. 


STATEMENT 10. Changes in Canadian Expenditures on Consumers’ Goods and Services 


Selected Years, 1930-1951 
(1930 = 100) 


Consumer Expenditures 


Mopac covand AlCONOLIC  BEVeCTALECS ir.sccs:.cccteccscsasesere caccsscorssesses cess 
ELAM S DOTUALL OM sees secacvestavares Messccvescasesesesevenescsessvescsessscasssserebaccacecoess 
MiSCel TAN COUS, Bet-certec. eeae tee aceceetostso ses tossvcsiectesccetecs cesses sechestsiecsecaeses 


Personal and MeGicalaC are, CLC. .\cccssssssstssresereseccsosccacceaceecsessscsees 
Clothing and! Personals MurniShing'Ss..c.ccctecccscscctevesssecossecseseresesesses 
Hous ChOldiOperati oman cccssscs Aceves ccesseecescscostetssacssetcesscsssessccceresesasses 
ISCLUChespecessrrerececasterescoussvercrccess-ctenssscrccresczecontsesasececcnes sossasescnessceesess 


1930 1935 1940 1945 1951 


100 70 121 271 418 
100 83 116 139 413 
100 85 114 157 347 
100 74 99 176 322 
100 af 104 150 303 
100 715 104 186 289 
100 79 106 132 281 
100 77 96 120 219 
100 17 105 162 311 
100 70 47 90 304 


Most of the increase in foreign travel expendi- 
tures over 1950 can be attributed to motorists, who 
went to the United States in greater numbers and 
stayed for longer visits than in the year before. 
Their expenditures at $94 million showed a gain of 
$27 million. Canadian shopping in the United States 
was an important item in spending—purchases 
declared under the $100 customs exemption, at $47 
million, being 43 per cent higher than in 1950. 


Non-automobile travellers to the United States 
were 4 per cent more numerous in 1951 than in 1950 


and their expenditures rose by 21 per cent. Although 
the average visit was 12 per cent shorter than in 
the year before the average daily rate of spending 
was 38 per cent higher. Traffic was heavier and 
expenditures were higher for each of the principal 
types of common carrier--train, boat, through bus 
and airplane. In the aggregate all types of non- 
motorists spent $27 million more in the United 
States during 1951 than in 1950. 


STATEMENT 11. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers inthe United States by Type of Transportation 
Used to Re-Enter Canada, 1947-1951 


Type of Transportation 


1951! 


($ Million) 


32.6 25.1 52.9 67.3 Sek © 
52. 2 35.9 46.2 47.0 58. 2 
4.1 3.1 4.6 3.5 3.9 
34.6 25.5 33. 1 42.0 48.8 
9. 0 7.3 os i 13.8 22. 1 
19. 8 16.3 18.4 Wo 19.0 
152. 3 113. 2 164. 9 192.7 245. 9 


1. Subject to revision 
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Statement 12 classifies the number of Canadian 
travellers to the United States and their expendi- 
tures in the year 1951 according to two groups: a 
short term group which remained abroad for visits 
of two days or less and a long term group which 
remained for longer periods. There has been little 
change in recent years in the relationship between 
the long and short term groups. The percentage of 
long term traffic to total traffic during the past five 
years has moved within the narrow limits of 11.0 


and 12.9 while corresponding data for expenditures 
have remained between a minimum of 78.2 per cent 
and a maximum of 80.3 per cent. The number of 
visits in the longer term group rose by 14.8 per cent 
to a total of over 2.3 million. 


In the aggregate more money was spent in the 
United States in 1951 by travellers from Canada 
than by travellers from all other countries combined. 


STATEMENT 12. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States 
by Length of Stay, 1951 


Mode of Travel 


Short Term Traffic: 
Motorists: 


Long Term Traffic: 
Motorists — More than two dayS ......cccccccccececeseoececceeee 
Rail 


1. Subject to revision. 


The Balance between Receipts and Payments 


A substantial credit balance has customarily 
arisen from travel between Canada and the United 
States and a small debit balance from travel with 
other countries. The credit balance with the United 
States has played an important part in assisting 
Canadians to meet their current obligations in that 
country. During the past 25 years it has totalled 
almost two billion dollars, a large part of which 
has been applied against a debit balance in com- 
modity trade with the United States. During the 
Same period our debit balance arising out of travel 
with countries other than the United States amounted 
to little more than $150 million; thus the overall 
favourable balance with all countries during the 
past 25 years was more than one and three quarter 
billion dollars. 


In past years Canada’s annual credit balance 
from international travel has ranged from a minimum 
of $45 million in 1933 to a maximum of $145 million 


Number of % of Grand : 1 % of Grand 
Persons ; Total Expenditures z Total 
$ % 

8, 346, 983 44,91 11, 566, 388 4.70 
627, 307 shalt 17, 928, 272 7. 29 
8, 261 0.04 _ =- 
7, 283, 531 39. 19 19, 000, 000 Ne 2 
16, 266, 082 87. 51 48, 494, 660 195d 
1,004, 522 5.41 64, 381, 920 26. 18 
517, 843 29 58, 257, 851 23. 69 
589, 852 Se LT 48, 793, 131 19. 84 
139, 321 0.75 22, 112, 769 8. 99 
69, 307 0. 37 3, 904, 738 1.59 
2,320, 845 12.49 197, 450, 409 80. 29 
18, 586, 927 100. 00 245, 945, 069 100. 00 


in 1948. The high level of the balance in 1948 was 
largely due to reduced debits brought about by the 
emergency exchange conservation measures. With- 
drawal of these restrictions in subsequent years 
left Canadian travel freer to expand. In each year 
since 1948 Canadians have gone to other countries 
in ever increasing numbers until in 1951 their 
expenditures were more than double the 1948 level. 
During the same period expenditures in Canada by 
visitors from other countries have remained fairly 
stable. Thus the overall credit balance was reduced 
from $145 million in 1948 to $92 million in 1949 
and $49 million in 1950, and was replaced in 1951 
by a small debit balance of $6 million. Travel with 
the United States alone in 1951resulted in a credit 
balance of $12 million, whereas in former years 
back to 1926 the annual credit balance with the 
United States was never less than $50 million. 
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Although there was only a small difference in 
1951 between incoming and outgoing expenditures 
on travel, the number of visits to Canada by non- 
residents was 34 per cent greater than the number 
of visits by Canadians to other countries. From 
this it follows that the average visit by a Canadian 
to a foreign country takes more money out of the 
country than is brought in by the average visit of a 
non-resident to Canada. In 1951 the average ex- 
penditure rate per traveller for visits lasting longer 
than 48 haurs was $85! for Canadians visiting the 


United States against $53! for Americans visiting 
Canada. Even on short visits of 48 hours or less 
the average Canadian traveller spent more than the 
average American but the difference was less 
pronounced. If the population of the two countries 
is taken into consideration, total Canadian travel 
expenditures in the United States in 1951 amounted 
to almost $17.50 per capita whereas American 
expenditures in Canada were only about $1.70 per 
capita. 


Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries 


The volume of travel between Canada and 
overseas countries is normally less than one per 
cent of that between Canada and the United States. 
Overseas travellers, however, stay for longer visits 
and transportation costs are higher, hence their 
expenditures are more significant than the number 
of travellers might suggest. The sum of debits and 
oredits in Canada’s overseas travel in 1951 amounted 


to $50 million, or 10 per cent of travel expenditures 
between Canada and the United States. 

In contrast to travel with the United States 
which has produced an annual credit balance for 
25 years or more, travel with overseas countries 
customarily results in a debit balance. In 1951 the 
balance stood at $18 million—unchanged from 1950 
and the highest on record. 


STATEMENT 13. Number of Overseas Visitors by Country of Residence, Principal Countries 1951, 
with Comparative Data for 1948-1950 


Country of Residence 


WiniGeds King COM Me cersttecceccecstsatsttteecccecercstseschect tt teroatetatcaccecosuewsnencottee 


Australia and New Zealand . 


COOMA scan ce wos eccnencacsacis canccncnscnseseccosvesctntrachaceescacasacemascacsaccesesabccces 


GRC OC Cleon. arasccaseresccesstescacnanehactstsstatenasccscanaces«icescdecatessvecastecsscccsanesoees 


India (British)....... 
Palestine...... 


1948 1949 1950 1951 

creates 8, 544 12, 600 10, 077 11, 038 
584 1, 243 1, 282 dy SUG) 

462 1, 064 1, 130 882 

cegcinese 685 657 531 782 
srecenne 399 437 537 748 
eeereeees 24 70 158 572 
eeecres 75 266 424 534 
Brot 114 143 197 215 
erareenes 111 166 190 201 
arereiets ie 117 108 15 
eeareeee 84 117 145 167 
eeetacene 3 31 92 158 
escereets 128 260 210 142 
91 109 105 132 

73 59 17 130 

10 30 77 117 

eoeesers 82 100 95 107 
peaassane 62 116 100 99 
pomcenere 527 680 612 783 
pecereaad 12,129 18, 265 16, 147 18, 160 


Note. Data in this statement are exclusive of arrivals from overseas countries via the United States. 


The number of visitors arriving directly from 
overseas countries was 12 per cent higher in 1951 
than in the year before, reversing a drop of similar 
size in 1950. There were increases for all the 
countries shown in Statement 13 except Australia, 
Bermuda, Greece and Sweden. Visitors arriving in 
Canada directly were supplemented by an estimated 
16,000 who arrived from overseas countries via the 
United States. The total number of entries, direct 
and by way of the United States, was 34,200. Their 
expenditures at $16 million, including transportation 
costs paid to Canadian carriers, were 7 per cent 
higher than in the year before. 


Canadian travel expenditures in overseas 
countries, including cost of passage paid to non- 
Canadian carriers, totalled $34 million —the highest 
ever recorded. The number of Canadian residents 
returning via Canadian ports after visits to overseas 
countries was 44,200, an increase of 1 per cent 
over the corresponding figure in 1950. Canadian 
travellers visiting overseas countries via the United 
States are estimated at 11,000 in 1951, resulting 
in a total via Canadian and United States ports of 
55,200. 


1. These rates are inclusive of children and of persons visiting friends or relatives. Corresponding rates restricted 
to adults using hotels or other accommodation would be materially higher. 
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TABLE 1. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Who Departed from Canada in 1951, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average 
Day’s Stay Expondipires ee ecuatnes Total See i epee 
per car Expenditures] Car-days per day 
$ $ 

Pe creccevcorcecconses 778, 890 é 6, 098, 709 778, 890 7.83 

eeesieccaseesseaecane 458, 064 : 9, 628, 505 916, 128 10.51 

Gilscrcersestvecenaters 292, 677 : 13, 730, 468 758, 031 18.11 

4 rovesssssocees sere 164,570 ‘A 12, 691, 638 658, 280 19. 28 

D)) easeesosccassacseqes 98,046 * 9, 291, 819 490, 230 18.95 

Giieasecsvocescucsssect 74, 279 8,537, 628 445, 674 19.16 

i icccccsenesenarevsns 65,415 8, 870, 274 457, 905 19. 37 

Ofte canoestcereteserete 65, 458 9, 482, 246 523, 664 18. 11 

9D) Drecssesnctsesesste 43, 503 6,906, 971 391, 527 17. 64 

li OMavesceerstcsssetsoe 28,071 2 5 4, 700, 489 280, 710 16. 74 

Us cccesecerssatesces 20, 126 : : 3, 578, 403 221, 386 16. 16 

WO ecrescessccentsoress 16, 792 c : 3, 127, 510 3 201, 504 15552 

Th erosacccoomancocece 15, 257 : 3,001, 357 198, 341 15.13 

li avessacseetorererceets 15, 085 : 2,934, 183 211, 190 13. 89 

iL Disccesesecszccuneters 15, 716 : : 3, 076, 093 235, 740 13.05 

LGisisscaccsssceacesse 9, 406 - s 1,943,562 150, 496 12.91 

UT. sesssececscesssescee 5, 944 c 1, 262, 506 101,048 12, 49 

lS Fecsetseerssasstesess 4, 250 G A 959, 140 : 76, 500 12. 54 

LO Rccasaversesescerers 3, 307 6 777, 280 : 63, 783 7G vi) 

ZO eesasssnacesrssneses 2, 998 : 676, 109 : 59, 960 11. 28 

il ecssescectesssccase Peis) 5 634, 506 57, 099 ee TG! 

Ds Dicacaseuosstececetcre 2, 992 613, 782 : 56, 144 10. 93 

DiOvecevsesereecnarseaes 2,002 : 502, 482 46, 046 10.91 

A aeneveseeccasecatesses 1, 658 J 393, 311 C 39, 792 9. 88 

PAB) eres SOO 1, 418 b 333, 244 35, 450 9. 40 

PAS} cpercereaenESELe 1, 247 : 303, 358 : 32, 422 9. 36 

2 ilgeenscscesecnerscsts 1, 247 c : 299, 105 : 33, 669 8. 88 

ZB) sesssseesstesssssses 1, 303 : 338, 181 : 36, 484 9. 27 

2S) cerrenecrescoctanst 1, 485 5 5 335. 061 5 43,065 7.78 

OO licssscnsascescesseane ih Ae < 2 295, 449 : 36, 360 8.13 

Sil — Ad. Ol csecesevencsccccess 7,621 2 : 1,551, 026 262, 896 5. 90 

Lilo Ol ecretececarsece tess 3, 083 5 : 1,008, 901 5 161, 680 6. 24 

lia OO enetevsusracerecrece 2, 661 é : 843, 883 5 147, 652 Be fal 

CeO) cssosssansesasscezs 2, 436 s 5 746, 853 c 158, 161 4.72 

ipl Merevasesoneseeseane 1, 554 3 621, 367 ; 116, 824 5. 32 

Bill sr OO isecessnscascrocerese 1, 284 J 5 554, 264 : 109, 746 5. 05 

Oil —sl OO nerececssasececctess 1, 114 é P 473, 194 d 105, 926 4.47 

VOU Diacacocectrevasevets 1, 778 : 5 847, 057 5 200, 070 ar 23 

TPZ Gi——v1 0. ecseesserenstessrers 1, 369 ; c 735, 386 188, 916 3. 89 

1G — ITD) ccosscccescocceosets 1,312 : ; 783, 907 213, 976 3. 66 

TG 3.6 Ov scevevesstscscssecs 2, 428 : 5 1, 382, 600 547, 746 2002 

TOUS. scceccssssseonesess 2, 181, 887 124, 871, 807 9, 851, 111 12. 67 
Average Length of 

SUAY: ssssvssccsseasscestecseess Per Car 4.51 


ie Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
2. Expenditure data in this table are calculated on a Dominion basis, hence do not agree with similar data in State- 
ment 2 which are calculated on a provincial basis. 
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TABLE 1A. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Who Departed from Canada in 1951, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average Average 
Day’s Stay Persons per cine 
per car Persons Person-days P ee 
$ 
Uiesracerarsecesstencessrersestestes 3.19 2, 484, 975 2, 484, 975 2.45 
Dlpsessarraccenctccscctsersesererse? 2. 90 1, 328, 965 2, 657, 930 3.62 
Kd Resenecesecescensacescse secevere=s 2. 84 718, 362 2, 155, 086 6.37 
FD ieectsduscsnccesseesssaseescaaess=e 2. 81 462,566 1, 850, 264 6. 86 
Slertarctsnttercesecccsctsesesesacs Zayed 271, 391 1, 356, 955 6. 85 
Girenessecesceracecenerscssersescese 2.79 207, 501 1, 245, 006 6. 86 
i foassswotseuscatcenecascasereserers 2. 88 188, 256 Ib Sle PA 6.73 
iO lessuresuceseseneemracccaceseescess 3.02 197, 715 1,581,720 5.99 
Ohorssttecstestencessressrecaesese 2.92 126, 851 1, 141, 659 6.05 
NO Rivccsrcccscsssecssesccterscersce 2.81 78, 966 789,660 5.95 
Upliessectoattectscecsrvccasececsecss 2.77 5D, 133 613, 063 5. 84 
iL Diesescscnse paccceesonsscecsenrerss] 2.79 46, 888 56 2, 656 5. 56 
li eentersesntccsssuareratarccencnsee 2.83 | _ 43, 205 561, 665 5. 34 
A ccesssccsterecossosccracetstevesess 2.91 43, 903 614,642 4.77 
IL Dicesdeo seavestsussasecceass costes 2. 99 46, 966 704, 490 4.37 
1G ioectcctessssssespsssestversessees 2.82 26, 544 424, 704 4.58 
iMilinsarerestereceseeces sstsesstess fs 2.67 ils), fata 269, 569 4. 68 
LB eecnosensecscacesssessssestectetcs 2. 58 10, 979 197, 622 4.85 
LOM ecersctesenticcsepesestesesteceze 2.54 8, 524 161, 956 4.80 
2 eters tessccrcasesessasteacccscess 2.54 7,601 152, 020 4.45 
Di eintsstestatstersccsvohcesesensess 2. 57 7,001 147,021 4.32 
Ld iecvaractsettsntcecirsesreseeneree 2. 56 6,522 143, 484 4, 28 
Ad aesestensertvcsnsesersesretesesese 2.57 5, 139 118, 197 4, 25 
mA iensectcesescccestssaseceoceensests 2. 49 4, 130 99, 120 3.97 
Devers sactuesssecteacostseceesrese 2. 36 3, 352 83, 800 3. 98 
ZO leevesresthenceesssccssatestersone 2. 39 2,984 77, 584 3.91 
Dilisecrecsnarscarscassescaccesersss PEM 2, 950 79,650 Sem 
L Biscsonstnsssscocesteeserarcseascese 2.41 3,144 88, 032 3. 84 
2 Oleccbeatecertcecestensrsavecteetess 2. 40 3, 564 103, 356 3. 24 
OU eestenceestatratccvesteneecaverers 2. 40 2, 907 87, 210 3. 39 
SEMI) poceetersnrescrsnccenereteserrsere 2. 44 18,605 641,851 2.42 
AMO Olcsctcennresttsscsssccecersetetters 2. 36 8, 442 380, 993 2. 65 
Dylt WOO cssesencercesesscateacrerccurssesa 233 6, 204 343,642 2. 46 
Gila Olvccesacedersacsess sossencecsesvose Pe ot 5, 631 365, 794 2. 04 
ite 8 O}eccececes erererenesercsescancters] 2530 3,575 268, 664 Zp ail 
Bile GO re sacesscececcsssse+segeassacexee 2.23 2,857 243,995 2.27 
GIR OD inscnccsesescecsseccecevesteesess 2. 29 2,949 242, 494 1. 95 
TOs ZO nocsresatscsscessecesecersscceaces 2. 24 3,977 447,053 1. 89 
2G a OO nseetavegrsssarencaceeccsereseners 2. 25 3,077 423, 984 eas 
USL TO is tescsscoreseserscecsceceesssasue 2. 19 2,871 468, 181 1.67 
7 Gla 3 ODiecetreresecavensnasesocsceseeccsee 2. 18 5, 286 1, 213,477 1. 14 
2.97 6, 476, 515 26, 911, 016 4. 64 


Per Person 4.16 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits 4 Which Departed 
from Canada during the Four Months June to September 1951, Grouped by Ports of Entry with Corresponding 
Ports of Exit, by Selected Lengths of Visit 


Number of Permits by Length 
of Stay 
Ports of Entry Ports of Exit Total 
3 Days 
1 Day 2 Days and Over 


Section I—Traffic Within Ontario: 


(a) St. Lawrence River Ports,........ | Fort Erie and Niagara Falls............. 580 3, 108 SROoii 12, 240 
TAkG LE TICRPOLtS) sersseesccddse:cteseuectroreremee: 0 1 3 4 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 500 Le Tso fee e350 (SL 4,546 

DAULES SCC MMALrI CY .ccacscccocceetoccsersecceteneee 28 278 Dow 858 

Total Off avGVews.ccresscessce reese 1, 108 5,122 11, 423 17, 653 

St. Lawrence River Ports ........sssececsss 9,395 7,003 43, 218 59,616 

All Ports in the Province of Quebec 977 3, 180 11, 651 15, 808 

ALT POLbSeinuG ane C dessrtecessreceomerts sees 11, 486 15, 426 67,412 94, 324 

(b) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls... | St. Lawrence River Ports ...c.ccccccesesese 1,065 Gr Lao 15,613 22,801 
WAakev BYLewP.Grusicecsceccectsecetecneese tence 4 39 62 105 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 66, 503 46, 792 14, 699 127,994 

SaultiSbes Marler. ccstessiecevecceccsneessomeeeose: 4 692 2, 564 3, 263 

Total ofsabovie.irncecctcsciecrest creccten 67,579 53, 646 32, 938 | 154, 163 

Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ...........00 99,796 48,991 IPAil, BAS Zu owe 

AUIPPOFESpinine Anad ages scent crete sete 167, 469 103, 703 174,633 | 445,805 

(c) Lake! Brie Ports: -.....:scceiee St. Lawrence River Ports .......cssssccceee - _ 14 14 
Fort Erie and Niagara F'alls.............. _ 80 108 188 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 45 30 92 167 

SaullsiStes Marl Gu. reccscsmeccccceccsterccesters - ~ 7 7 

Total Of aD OVC ...5c60.00cc0-0s0-cscctocsccoseee 45 110 221 376 

[sake HrieGyPontsmarcccesccecsscssccececceemaee 10 34 412 456 

All Ports in Canada 5d 144 644 843 

(d) St.Clair and Detroit River Ports | St. Lawrence River Ports cncccccceceoocece 286 1,637 3,543 5, 466 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.............. 64, 784 54, 268 21, 815 140, 867 

Lake: PriesPorts rec cesreresteticcesccmernn 63 3iY/ 53 153 

Sault Stes Marnier cscesesenecsscssesstreccterete We 145 4,537 4,694 

Total Of; abOV 6 c.-ccccsst-ets ses -cenczescccaoees 65, 145 56, 087 29,948 | 151, 180 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 87, 370 24, 888 74, 419 186, 677 

All Ports in Canadia................ Reananseten oy). Bye} 81, 242 116,372 | 350, 157 

(@) aut Ster Mari@ssrssesereccrtre teas St. Lawrence River Ports .............. peees 14 274 713 1,001 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls........ seoaese 10 592 2,962 3, 564 

Teak e@sETiesPOrtsieoccsssssorssecessssscecoroe _ _- 5 5 

St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 31 210 3, 648 3, 889 

Total Of above ccccrsssecenecccsees anon. sede ccs 55 1, 076 7, 328 8, 459 

Sault SUCMMANIe: -. ascsssccccasccecsossteccteesere Sy, PAY 2, 834 ess LH Zi sioo 

AUIS POFtSe ine Cane Gavcrtscscssceeseesnee tate ces 5, 186 4, 064 23, 348 32, 598 


Section If —Traffic from Ontario to 
Other Provinces: 


St. Lawrence River Ports ..........00 Al POrtspiny QilebeCrececesascerte sertverccncees 977 3, 180 11,651 15, 808 
All Ports in Ontario West of Kings- 
ton and East of Sault Ste. Marie 


(Incl. Sault Ste. Marie)............000 ALIEP OFCSEII GUEHCCicsccsesecsesccectectenace 126 1,441 30, 855 32,422 
All Ports in Ontario.. wee | ALI MPOréstin' Quebecressce ace cect 1, 103 4,721 42,569 48, 393 
UEP OrEStimi Ont anioneeses,crercvey eset All Ports in Maritime Provinces........ 6 49 4,023 4,078 
PU Ports) in Ontario smeercee ALI POrtS Ini Mani Dai. seccttcecssceeeesecece 101 972 3, 685 4, 758 
ALP ortseinsOntarionwsrcssssereccccc: All Ports in Maritimes Quebec and 

Manitobatirccocccctcttsceresstetercsttem erates 1, 210 See 50, 277 57, 229 
Alls Orts) ina Ontariomnseteterettetts AllePortshing Ontanl omemmeenetne 340,098 | 204,957} 362,746 | 907, 801 
All Portsiiny Ont ariorcess-cteseee: ral Cav Oh N2Xopqaes hey (OEMs ane 341, 309 210,707 1 413,403 |! 965,419 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed from 
Canada during the Four Months June to September 1951, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Lengths of Visit — Concluded 


Number of Permits by Length 
of Stay 


Ports of Entry Ports of Exit Total 
1 Day | 2Days | 3 Pas, 


Section MI— Traffic from the Maritime 
Provinces to Central Canada: 


All Ports in the Maritime Provinces | All Ports in Quebec 200002.-..ceccccceeeeeeeee- 156 415 Spot 4,122 
ASR Ores in OmtaniOn cesses etee es ee ee 1 47 2,156 2, 204 
All Ports in Quebec and Ontario ........ 157 462 5, 10% 6,326 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces .. 36,779 12,162 39, 803 88,744 
AUIS EOrG Sua aval (clans sete ee ree ere 36, 936 12,624 45,518 95,078 


Section IV — Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 


MIP Ort Sin! QUeCHOC kh .c.-c..0.c.s-sceeres All Ports in Ontario on the St. Lawrence 
UMASS) edn So 8 5 A 2 5 ee a = 1,061 3 l33 8,304 12,498 

All Ports in Ontario West of Kingston 

and East of Sault Ste. Marie (Incl. 


SAM SLenMaBIG)) ccc. eeeetee eee 44 884 17,519 18,447 
AUP ORES im OnCaniO: -.cece-te-cces-ceeee eee 1,105 4,017 25, 864 30, 986 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces .. 222 273 6,433 6,928 
All Ports in Ontario and the Maritime 


I2TCONAY SY OLS NY = pp ete an a BS gs a a ti 382u 4,290 32,297 37, 914 
All’ Ports in Quebec -.2..-. 66,427 45,687 106,065 218,179 
All Ports in Canada 67,756 49,988 138,414 256,158 


Section V — Traffic from Manitoba to 


Ontario: 

AL Ortse ine Ma mit OWA a-sesess-c-cct eeneee All Ports in Ontario 42 661 3,455 4,158 
All Ports in Manitoba 4,906 3,821 10, 048 Oe o 
ANUP ROrts amt Canada ..2-t-ctcartsasecsseercace 4,974 4,510 14,338 23,822 

Section VI — Traffic Between the 

Prairie Provinces: 

ALI PortS ine Manitoba sssss--.-20osesccerse All Ports in Saskatchewan .................- 26 28 465 519 
FAVISEORUS Iie ALD OLLaly s<c: 5. -asscac.cccesaca tone = - 195 195 
All Ports inSaskatchewan and Alberta 26 28 660 714 

All Ports in Saskatchewan ............ AM Ports: tm MamitObay..2-.1:-csssee-oe--08--o2 33 24 425 482 
ALIBR orts, in) Albertans 2.5--s1-0e--c-0-ssaee 4 ial 497 512 
All Ports in Manitoba and Alberta .... 3a 35 922 994 
All Ports in Saskatchewan .................- 1,781 1, 832 6,996 10,609 
AMIE Ortse iy Canadas... 2 seine coe ib taiplgs: i teil 8,422 Aa alolal 

AllePortseineAlberta y....20+-:.-.-.s--s5.2-5 AllMPontseity MamItOWay :.8-ceue..re-seerer = oe _ - 120 120 
All Ports in Saskatchewan .................- oii 25 437 469 
All Ports in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 7 25 557 589 
ALL Ports) in Albertayw:.5.5-.2.e62<cs2se0-1--08 4,741 Paes TE 10,685 18,178 
PAUSE OR Gswin © NA secet atone caasceenaeoeaeee<- 4,855 3,430 22 One 30,357 

Section VII — Traffic Between the 

Prairie Provinces and _ British 

Columbia: 

All Ports in the Prairie Provinces | All Ports in British Columbia ............ 107 653 11, 247 12,007 
All Ports in the Prairie Provinces .... 11,498 8,493 29, 868 49,859 
ANGE ORtSwineCa Na deiwsees.c.-tse25-8eseeeee 11,647 9,811 44, 832 66, 290 

All Ports in British Columbia ........ All Ports in the Prairie Provinces .... 81 417 9, 209 9,707 
All Ports in British Columbia ............ 33, 808 33, 396 STE) 144,943 
AIP Orts gine Canada secsessetess-coscens-02e-s2 33,891 33,817 87,051 154,759 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 3. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits 
Through Provinces Indicated, and Which Departed in 1951, Classified by U.S. Federal States or 
Countries of Registration 


State P.E.I. 


AAD AMA t22e8-c0-ccecesecacccateeeeseeees eee — 
VAN VAG) re cee ere Bees ee ates Be _ 
INERANSOS. wercscscscescscossesetecasdsasanse 1 
California See eee eee 12 
Ciolorad©.. 2: ates Be xnccasaesccterseecd: — 
GOnM eC hCG ees ee ecteee teeere 139 
Dela wal Cis. eee ee cece te eee eee 3 
DISt=sOh COlUMp ase seseeeeee eee 19 
Porida 2:2 eee eee 8 
GOOrela ease eee 5) 
Vid ahO} eke Aes etes tec enee aeeee ee ee a 
Illinois 30 
Indiana 9 
TO Wiayiescstacteoscoses 1 
Kansas 3 
Kentucky 3 
TE OUUSTANIA) ee sect noes. coe eens ees 2 
IED e beeen i eee ae ee ee 9 
Maryland. !.cc eee. ece eee eee 43 
MASS ACMIIS CLS esesee cs sceecse eee 469 
VCH eS arly cess eee eae ce ee eee ecee 15 
Minnes Ola. cree eee oe eee eee 1 
MISSESSTD Dill Seems were eee eee — 
MISSOUDIY 45% 3222.4. 2 Pee 5 
1 Col ahebe yas its Se Se ey ee ot ees 1 
ING BAGS Ka eseeeeee teste cones eee 1 
IN GiGi Gl ateeee seeees cote oe eee eee 1 
ING WEA MpPSIine se. a-cccsenerenerenes 19 
New Jersey 2222822 se 191 
New M@Xi1CG0) 22s. 2. inseeteerteoce — 
News York 2 se = ee 426 
North ar olin aye snes eee 5 
North Dak Oates eee een eens _ 
Ohio” a5 ee See eee 54 
Oklahoma ate oe eee _ 
ORG BONY steceserrceeseee se nsees ee oeeeee tees — 
PONS ViVi aierasteescss-soteceeter eee 151 
Riodemislandiers co eeeee 29 
SoOutha@anolinaeeees ssa a 
SOuthm Dakotas cae steer — 
TENNECSS CC eee ee ere 2) 
MBOX AS Scecccctaccnee eee recce nines eoeeneaeee 4 
Witalt 22... 20) eee eee = 
WICTIN OT tim ft oeeewe esos occa oe 10 
Virginia eae Se eee 17 
WieesiiniT Ot Ol werencs- scares see enna 1 
West Virginia 3 
WISCONSIN tesececes cote ere eee 3) 
WYOMING csr eee 1 
U.S. Government a 

Total: US. een ee 1,698 

Other Countries? ------------------ il 

Grand ‘Totaly. e-ce-cccrne-c-eoones 1,709 


16 
148, 352 
43 
148, 395 


Total 
Mf 1565 11 62 194 2,074 
82 730 41 226 633 1,770 
78 955 16 a2 152 1330 
1,790 13, 808 707 | 4,594 | 37,180 59, 535 
ee 1, 764 159 848 Asta 4,490 
20,775 13,015 21 sil 206 40,149 
660 1,395 2 25 28 2, 268 
1,324 2,736 9 61 98 4,542 
2,430 (33 DKA 49 227 526 12, 226 
459 2,374 13 94 236 3,426 
59 565 67 | 1,006 4,800 6,565 
2,870 60,217 489 | 2,093 1,898 69,979 
1,143 28,652 128 486 488 Sle By 
SPE ak ayer 498 716 668 15,084 
203 2,929 PAW 502 629 5,088 
255 4,755 9 70 124 5,350 
281 16532 32 161 Bil 2,393 
19, 602 2,776 3 35 46 113,102 
S08 8,581 19 93 ltl L23038 
51,901 26,548 ors} 221 353 104,088 
2,959 420,023 389 Pea 1,207 427,731 
523 21,599 1,039 1,639 1,058 34,708 
83 781 16 69 110 1,120 
623 8,487 162 567 851 11, 290 
80 629 2,768 95172 Pap, ilZX8) 15,017 
221 2,699 314 488 603 4,943 
35 372 21 5 438 1,019 
20, 633 2,458 7 45 41 PAS) il 
20,487 30,053 30 321 404 55, 288 
81 376 31 169 242 969 
111, 249 343,919 89 889 1,068 465,753 
815 3, 240 24 “Atl 185 4,572 
121 1,380 6,835 483 380 23,308 
4,502 135,420 151 719 798 143, 042 
163 1,984 125 489 477 3,539 
147 230 224 | 1,001 | 22,642 25,416 
13, 988 101, 867 58 510 926 120,528 
9,128 3,945 6 22 45 14,991 
301 891 D) 34 83 1,415 
49 1220 555 Spey) 210 3,045 
410 3, 876 10 121 174 4,711 
689 5,065 297 1302 1,872 9,898 
46 872 BP) ih Stay 1,669 4,049 
84, 828 2,642 5 20 48 88,160 
2,068 (J ep 23 96 254 9,042 
279 Deals C7. Sl Os) a i Wy Ga oY A) 162,734 
Qa 5,414 8 25 68 , 874 
834 23, 842 330 830 683 Batt Cas! 
37 400 115 584 416 O23 
10 13 1 6 19 +f 
383,521 |1,327,490 16,612 | 36,367 | 246, 603 | 2,194, 814 
150 490 26 839 3, 714 5,308 


383,671 |1,327, 980 | 34,206 |16, 638 | 37,206 | 250,317 | 2,200,122 


1. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these prov- 
inces after entering Canada through other provinces. A neavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 


2. Other countries comprise: Alaska 4,475, Argentina 1, Australia 3, Bahamas 15, Belgium 6, Bermuda 15, Bolivia 2, 
Brazil 2, British West Indies 3, Chile 2, China 1, Colombia 5, Costa Rica 2, Cuba 55, Eire 1, England 31, France 15, 
Germany 7, Guatemala 5, Haiti 5, Hawaiian Islands 384, Holland 6, Hong Kong 1, Italy 3, Jamaica 6, Japan 21, Java 1, 
Marianas 5, Mexico 93, Netherland Antilles 23, New Zealand 2, Panama Canal Zone 71, Peru 3, Philippine Islands 1, Puerto 
Rico 11, St. Pierre and Miquelon 6, Salvador 1, Scotland 1, Switzerland 5, Trinidad 3, Venezuela 8, Wales 2. 
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TABLE 4. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits! Through 
Provinces Indicated, and Which Departed in 1951 After Remaining Three Days 
or Over, Classified by U.S. Federal States or Countries of Registration. 


Long term 
visits as% 
State Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Total of long and 
short term 
visits 
(ATA D AINE freteeetesestrasess 108 405 22) 9 46 19 686 ie 
ATIZ ONG acecceteccesssevexs 63 268 17 32 176 343 919 52 
AT KANS@ Sigeecdeoncrnsssass 48 254 26 12 52 49 450 34 
Calif Onl alee... ceeseseasc 1, 284 4,600 134 618 | 3,699 24, 942 36, 263 61 
Coloradom.ccc.-ssssers3 102 480 109 ee 675 7103 2, 206 49 
CONMECEICUit......--- 14,041 4, 656 26 20 113 137 22, 634 56 
Del WAL 2. ccsscsssesees 456 626 3 ik 20 26 1,258 55 
Dist. of Columbia .. 1, 002 1,528 25 9 49 64 2,913 64 
Florid agcctee.csoss20: ip es) 3, 767 67 45 193 309 6,497 53 
GON E18 eecccseserseecesea-s 313 929 40 10 718 102 1,561 46 
Tan eee eseccerescxsssetbes 40 125 36 Dill 740 2, 888 3, 888 59 
TNnOiSwtes ctescecee ss. 2, 059 28, 489 1,414 423 1,691 1,091 35, 670 51 
TMGIAN AY .c..ccscssccsesscens 107 12, 340 251 104 Sif 252 14, 262 45 
TO Widlectetceccccatecsevesseges 297 6,515 658 437 556 287 8, 861 59 
KAnSa@S®ls. Aic-cccsseess 144 1, 196 383 140 377 283 2,563 50 
Kentucky .... 167 1, 895 25 8 51 61 2, 275 43 
Louisiana .... 203 508 48 22 135 138 1, 093 46 
IMBINE Pecsucsiesccoedet scoters 10, 670 7188 11 3 29 35 AA OP) 23 
Maryland) «..cca--c-cer-oees 2,095 4,211 30 16 81 126 7,114 56 
Massachusetts ........ 35, 566 8,654 44 29 199 223 65, 132 63 
MIG aiteecccsceseress eas 2,161 109, 755 889 362 976 791 TB, 7iks} 27 
Minnesota .............666 348 9, 864 4, 739 852 1, 261 603 17, 746 51 
Mississippi ............ 55 te) 24 i133 56 50 391 35 
Missouri 409 3,434 305 126 410 Sy 5, £12 45 
Montana 41 228 159 ova, OLS 1,219 8,030 53 
Nebraska a 128 1, 260 401 273 361 248 2,696 55 
NOVA 0a acc ccececcasstececess 19 92 10 15 95 269 512 50 
New Hampshire ...... 9, 875 134 1( 4 36 30 12, 346 48 
New JerSey .........00 13, 829 14, 800 66 26 280 258 32, 454 59 
New Mexico ............ 4 7 19 Pail 134 137 511 53 
NOW? VOLK %aiscsssseseo-cs 52, 249 127,601 198 82 808 7168 188, 653 40 
North Carolina ........ 510 hy PAPAS) 20 18 59 ay) 2,049 45 
North Dakota .......... 716 740 | 5,959 3, 442 390 181 10, 799 46 
Ohio Beis... _ 3,944 81, 357 266 134 607 421 86, 767 61 
Oklahoma .... = 675 160 17 379 200 1, 635 46 
CONC BOMB ecces cece ssoceses 101 418 94 199 7182 15, 762 Lina33 68 
Pennsylvania .......... 9,174 55, 292 111 47 430 470 67, 896 36 
Rhode Island .......... 6, 920 1, 369 8 9) 22 30 9,735 65 
South Carolina........ 212 340 10 4 30 38 690 49 
South Dakota .......... 34 672 534 496 243 122 2, 105 69 
TENNESSEE .......0000008 250 994 34 8 97 102 1,535 33 
ROX A SWeacrre sree cccsesscets 475 1, 675 246 208 1,001 832 4,586 46 
Ute Fre otecesctecsscosssces PAL 184 21 24 1, 003 174 2, 053 51 
VERNON 7... .cccecne sce 10, 224 839 1 4 17 37 11,581 13 
Wir @inia™.cssestesececses 1, 340 2, 762 23 20 80 142 4,688 a 
Washington.............. 179 654 PIS} 364 1,580 68, 638 71, 685 44 
West Virginia .......... 181 2, 854 9 af 22 22 3, 146 54 
WISCONSIN :.-.ssss0-c--0e- 537 11, 807 133 264 686 393 14,527 52 
WOM Gieces-cecseevsseors 29 8 43 718 461 209 924 Byet 
U.S. Government .... 6 7 4 1 3 8 36 51 
Total U.S. .......... 183, 529 514,274 | 19,27 | 11,037] 26,254] 125,286 940, 361 43 
Other Countries® 138 368 22 25 810 3,172 4,572 
Grand Total ........ 183, 667 514,642 | 19,297) 11,062) 27, 064/ 128,458 944, 933 43 
Long term visits as 48 39 56 66 713 51 43 _ 


% of long and 
short term visits 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals 


2. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these pro- 
vinces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 


3. Other countries comprise: Alaska3,867, Argentina 1, Australia 3, Bahamas 14, Belgium 6, Bermuda 14, Bolivia 2, 
Brazil 2, British West Indies 3, China 1, Colombia 3, Costa Rica 2, Cuba 48, England 28, France 12, Germany 6, Guat- 
emala 5, Haiti 5, Hawaiiam Islands 315, Holland 5, Hong Kong 1, Italy 3, Jamaica 5, Japan 14, Java 1, Marianas 4, Mex- 
ico 89, Netherlands Antilles 19, New Zealand 1, Panama Canal Zone 55, Peru 3, Philippine Islands 1, Puerto Rico 10, 
St. Pierre & Miquelon 6, Salvador 1, Scotland 1, Switzerland 5, Trinidad 3, Venezuela 7, Wales 1. 
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TABLE 5. Average Declared Expenditure per Car, and Total Expenditures in Canada of 
Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists Who Departed in 1951, 
Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration 


Average 
Expenditure 
per Car 


Total 
Expenditures 


State of Origin 


North Faster: 


Connecticut ccccscci ioseis soteetitetcakece hope cccces So ee ee 40, 149 35 LGg aos 
MAILING)... asederescuassnasivesesocaresec adidas tictuch etemestutere tte eee ee ee 113, 102 2, 496, 874 
Massachusetts 104, 088 8, 850, 774 
New Hampshire PAs tay lal 1, 307, 997 
ING Wis OF SOY cis cvasnovsasecesatetse cocsst exec Wate Accesso Re ke 55, 288 4,949, 475 
New “Y Or .Alicsstcck osceeiececenancsa se ee Eee 465, 754 27, 065, 124 
FONNSYIVANIG ce...:ccscocecchatte Pasa ceeeeec ne ee ee 120, 528 9, 894, 418 
PNOde Island tect <ccvesi cessor eotteatsss ese teee hot acis te eco ee 14, 991 1, 180, 268 
MEKINGING ft ceaterneterscsn ec Set eee ee eee Eee A Roe tee! eg 88, 160 1, 336, 307 
RO PAE Sy tal 60, 243, 500 
Fo. Of TOCA. cate sesesesacenditrerscnssvxsee settee te, coteeicerte cies ee ee 46.7 45.4 
Great Lakes: 
ULM OLS oes ccasecoterecerscorectesenc ste lcteercerte acs teas ee ee ee ee : 69,979 6, 262,095 
Tiida... eR escdec decent tose axe ote ee eee ; S130 2, 163, 617 
BELG TG By cao vcs ceopuscancastoannatesbersaheachuaeiatcdatea eee eee 3 427,731 14, 465, 038 
OMNLO os dectecececet are aceces totes satin: en eee ee ae : 143, 042 12, 720, 373 
WISCONSIN acces saeco teorercecoor tee tester ene ee ee ; 27, 714 2, 246, 439 
699, 996 37, 857, 562 
To OF TOCA Fe aittecsnenesnce teteseosdorc cesta cacti ee 31.8 28.5 
North Western: 
Milnine’s Oba Foe. St cass sesselccstct etek Retooe ete ore ee y 34, 708 2,0a1sa00 
NO} 0 2Y oS See es a eee nn pk eS ee ee ae” s 15, O17 1, 062, 373 
Orth Da Obata tts cesncedacototececscectccot etcatocse ee ee : 23, 307 1,199,972 
t3s032 4, 789, 710 
Jo: OF TE Ob all 5:8 osnccice Mae Reese ech ais nen aie Rc ee g53 3.6 
West Coast: 
Califor nds, 028s cca enaSededin eh ee ok ; 59, 535 6,565, 353 
OLE BO Mitac sh ceesenenteeeseicctsotesdate coset tree ta et ee : 25, 416 2, 625, 955 
Washingtonie® actetantivictht. eee ee ee eee ; 162, 734 8,714,052 
247, 685 17, 905, 360 
To OL Total 105s i2.cateuessuastonscsesyitia deve Bae ahaa eee a 11.3 13.5 
OUTER Ys. .u6.0 00 2 comeosenoteats veg soca senstancecias home otsvetee eT ee ‘ 151, 838 12,020, 369 
Tos OL EOC AL eas osasiss cb S05 goncsas 215 cusceee Pace cen ge ae EEA te ee 6. 9 9.0 
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TABLE 6. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits 
Which Departed in the Years 1947-1951 
Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration 


State of Origin 


North Eastem: 


CONNEC CLIC Gienevsaceeccstecssoseesveccncccneayneraseacoucceiessesesaeecassoseess 32, 048 
BML UNS ee sre ee eae oc oes dere anicvesceescoretescesictccooeescvalssacsecoseacecs 67, 726 
MISS BICIMSICLES cocececces cctccctrssc conten ctocesscresaccssveccstaevossancscaese 86, 782 
ING WOE SINILG s sccccot cotcccnecscecousesteee eene cus <teacescercerentesvectes LTP 187 
ING CLS CY gies coneseccouts toast ncssenecvecacetesrenecesaecassacecadeohes.acners 40,461 
IN GW YOON KK te rceesecncce ves tec sevcccanebevsesssaceccces sateen cessebedscaveueevtsecas 368, 784 
POMS VAVANILE © ceccceeestcescns teraccvenes secs ssccwestoevossests cicsuscencesss 98, 294 
EUMOCORES ANGE: scacseersteceatessesacsotasostosteteee tetas ecaodcortrctsseeses 12, 924 
WACDINOIG Breen etee-caceccacsdedsevstcteveaccesescachttotesstedecassceattetceeesesese 55, 877 
780,683 
OR OL BROGAN costes socerscrecacrestsve nssctoctnas acces nvaceistocacenoessssice 47.5 
Great Lakes: 
MINN OLS teeereertctercretces tccct csatssceescconeeececdacee scan'svstateccterrsieseas 51, 196 
Da Teas meae ts atece tec occeceectec cc taceteva cede eh co vesuosvecscessaestesoncteel 20, 983 
MACINS DICE Se -cctecRnce ears ree dotecatssascettccesstocestecccescestoccenestoet 291, 302 
CONN O tte ce rcceseaccansecdevecccccoreesevacsvasooccusseoss vnenosdcusenacvasseeaseuncs 144, 161 
WEES WO OMSININ tee rons sey ance <nasnseorsesceeonctaeocess <eessdaascacaessecdsouesess 18, 849 
526, 491 
To OPEL OLA sasoesvessevecsctaasiachavesckeitcasstaeiaceciaisocedoareasscoeenove 32. 0 
North Westem: 
MAID THES OLA Ne neeaeecorences toe seas cetent ore srectccccscascesucseneestclosesctocensess 26, 286 
IMT CAIN Be ceee eee wctce cst ecoteoqet toute cessvon uct tapenslretsscnvoseneeveumnsos 8,417 
INIOR DINGS KOU eaacesene= tee nceset ea ace coacestas. cocks Sccilscavscutetvacacsovoxend 10, 490 
45, 193 
CUNT GIROURL) cectececacse testes cacisteceacotesth Gates hte cccasges SoRSecgstes 2.7 
West Coast: 
(GUO a cectecexsacesetecsecesecctsseaccacsasectsncesasosseasectoavesesonsccses 60, 063 
ORE PIO Mareemee see cs ceticcire dncsnveevicavocsocnesseubuctencdnsaesnnenetcn samnosesucees 18, 462 
WSSU E GON ne orotere csesoseteeee-sencticecs tncaslocussuicatskwstetevwsecdscveess 130, 142 
208, 667 
ope a NOU Al Meaccsss te tence hes rere csertatoceer ea cons accadtecectcacevenls 1250 
Other: 
83,602 
TOE Oba see eee coer cae cese ya sabeSoaaaatacaseasesensaeceed 5.1 


33, 391 
79,592 
85,975 
20,595 
42, 568 
428, 902 
102, 245 
12, 855 
80, 226 
886, 349 


48.9 


55, 600 
24, 662 
339, 093 
130, 994 
21, 645 
571, 994 


31.6 


29,590 
10, 511 
13, 196 
53, 297 


2.9 


51,578 
17, 883 
126,514 
195, 975 


10.8 


104, 349 


5.8 
1, 811, 94 


32, 663 
102, 095 
86, 300 
22, 268 
46, 043 
443, 239 
101, 788 
12, 735 
86,785 
933, 916 


47.7 


62, 170 
27, 281 
364, 458 
130, 827 
24, 608 
609, 344 


31.2 


35, 196 
12, 948 
19, 809 
67, 953 


3.5 


54, 644 
19,525 
143, 466 
217, 635 


11.1 


127,600 


6. 5 
1, 956, 448 


1947 1948 1949 1950 


34, 808 
121, 566 
92,538 
23, 698 
48,365 
444, 848 
110, 292 
13, 961 
91, 398 
981, 474 


48.1 


63, 376 
27, 849 
383, 404 
128, 249 
24, 993 
627, 871 


30.7 


32, 747 
14, 299 
18, 934 
65, 980 


3.2 


56, 986 
21, 098 
150, 367 
228, 451 


11.2 


139, 182 


6.8 


2,042, 958 


1951 


40, 149 
113, 102 
104, 088 

25,511 

55, 288 
465, 754 
120, 528 

14,991 

88, 160 

1,027,571 


46. 7 


69,979 
31,530 
427,731 
143, 042 
27, 714 
699, 996 


31.8 


34, 708 
15, 017 
23, 307 
73, 032 


3.3 


59,535 
25,416 
162, 734 
247, 685 


11.3 


151, 838 


6. 9 
2, 200, 122 
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TARLE 7. Minimum Inter-Provincial Travel of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on 
Customs Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September 1949-1951 


American Cars leaving Canada 
by a Province 
Other than that of entry 


Percentage of all Cars 
leaving Province 


1949 | 1950 1951 


Province of Entry 


Atlantic PROVINCES <..:2-ccccscosescscceeoessosesecesencaecececsccexssesrerers 5,926 6, 466 6,334 7.4 iene Gan 
QUIEN E Cl ereeetencceriens-ssreterssssasetusseseesaccecscandratatepatteureoaurazswene 35,932 35, 536 31, 979 16. 1 14.9 14.8 
ONEALIO!.. scscrocsoceseerotetatecececceccectosasesetecsst csencessttenttstavenssesese 54, 398 52,991 57,618 6.5 Gaul 6.0 
IANO Da aes ctesetecescsecocce sc ateserstesesenccsaercssestoneratancaseccstoeaterersns 5, 728 3, 716 5, 047 25.3 I 21.2 
SASKALCHE WAM) Eyiac.cscceccacecons-sctcceasedtoeesacooerencessss ieee 1,445 1, 354 1, 502 13.9 11.8 12.4 
ANION aN cere.s csestecenstocttsascesceca:cecstaactenrescssaccesrarteearareereaearses 10, 640 10, 629 12, 179 Mio @) 36.7 40. 1 
BUGIS He COM UMMD 1a ececescstete-esetesscsereqeesscacetenetecevaderaravaceccacen 8, 760 8, 652 9,816 Gand Gaz 6.3 

BL Ob ale esse ctecscnetccaceccssnecesoctedscnaaco<sanestscncesestscsecprsasceseceases 122,829 | 119,344 | 130,475 9. 2 8.6 8.5 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


TABLE 8. Selected Routes Within Ontario Followed by Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on 
Customs Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September 1949-1951 


Percentage of Entries Via 
All Ports in Ontario 


Number of Cars 


Between: 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 


and 
Fort trie, Niagarat Falls: ccc.ctescssectorsecessceceneve seserecet cracoreae 211, 204 PA io hs 


238, 206 | 268, 861 


Fort rie, Niagara Falls 
and 
Stelbawrence: river © Orcs IMsOntaniO) ccceccsececesereeceerccueses 


30, 291 35, 046 


St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario 
and 
PLOVINCE Of Que DCC Lirizccccctecescscescececesecseccesesssecesscesreccucece 


25, 714 2.9 


St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 


St. Lawrence! River © ortstin OntarlOvecccccssc-sacacesscceecest 1.0 


Sault Ste. Marie 


and 
Ste Clair MD etrolbeRiViers © OU .c.sececetercacectecacesecerscsecsstete 0.9 


Sault Ste. Marie 
and 
Fort, gries Niagara Malls .c.....:.cs.ceccccsesssstsvecscacteceresecsoee 


6,477 5, 420 


ML Otal Of aAbOV.G css ccacs. Sensbeceoasce ccc cscdescad co shcscsacaessdeeseeseds 


293,989) 315,958 


1. Exclusive of commuters, suinmer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 9. Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada, 1947-1951 
($ Millions) 


= 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951? 


Travellers from the United States: 


Means of Travel: 


PATIGOMOD Ul Ctpeee tens car tees scene corer cece sects scescocsascttes vaeee esscten sac ce eciseesues 3 , 145573 148.1 ly 
VEU We SI ees hes eee ve wc coca da obceercoc scat ses i tn ssvees casei dowacsossuicsteetonteseses 52.8 43.5 43.6 

ES ODL Memento cae csode Meee bane von tasbeeens s cocuctnaseebecdsnovcacteceubeess secnens taeswasnceeies L308 BI LOR 
BUSHCEMCIUSIVEROlelOCA INDUS) sccsseettterestrecsessssostesectsnssstecersssesseans 6 ‘ 24. 4 20.8 alia th 
PNAT DU SIIC ee ctaaste ds Sete sahosisocsdontoes cscs cus fe eens vane ccasbecsaseus suse sesentecetscevexes 6 : Ui 21.4 Dene: 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.) 13.2 We 2} 12.4 
Ob al ue So A gees seecetecces eax cence ysceesas cence ce nccamenaerccon tres tdereotosise ons F a7. 267.1 259 smG 258. 0 
Travellers from Overseas Countries! clacgiaatons aatcntsecnocennaece ones daecoenbicsian b a 18. 0 15.0 16. 0 
SP OC al mall COUNLEIC Sic c-cp-csconneccsecgesiee-cccocesrcdedersonsccrssmscsevncssmases 3 : 285. 1 274. 7 274. 0 


TABLE 10. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in Foreign Countries, 1947-1951 
($ Millions) 


1949 


Travellers to the United Sates: 


Means of Travel: 


PUL ONO Ll le meereareteeteerceteret st acvostsceserst tacwcesserssertcansdeeccusessteusseievsasoes 


BUSHGHX CUS TVeROfelOCAll DUS) scvecosce-coceseseree ne ssecctte resenswe=coressiec 
FAIR OUA NC ircessesateetteete ccs carctececesccccrsstioneteatcacismsen et ores sccsoacnosstotedscespnesss 


Other (pedestrians) lOCAlMbUS CCCs) ceccrccaerdeetceccscceseeers (eerctvon ss 


Tah: Te Ry oe et ee ee ee ee 


Travellers to Overseas Countries ! Naee a CaRvadGh cea eaaua baa Cavnomarseceesaniewesss es 


Otaleeal Countries sicrrececccecses.c-ceecetgessnssacuncscasybarseortcocesuenesenscoa? 


1. Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country. 
2. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 11. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1926-1951 


(Net Credits + Net Debits -) 
($ Million) 


Account with 
Overseas Countries! 


Account with Account with 
United States All Countries 


Year 


LODGE. steer ee ee ja53 
TOS TIE cre Mt eee + 63 
1): ig See SP. ceMenm BER Senn ee ja 
SDE Sa Ore Lee HE, SAE Oe + 90 
1930 caste ee ee + 88 
TO Bieter k Lhe Sn sete ee et + 82 
1932 Sin et © oe Ses: See + 65 
oS ele eRe Ale Nene i 2S eet amen Bele + 45 
TOSE tA... ker eee + 56 
I Ws i APP ret gn eth Bates et cate nn a + 53 
1996 eects ac tree ee ee + 67 
DST eee 2, ere eee, oe Ce eae + 79 
TOSS recess kee ee ee + 63 
dS eae Ares ee pale congas ats nla 8 + 68 
19400. Ghee BEE oe Feet. TGZ 
CY: eee ATES SEN Lome Ua aren eres + 90 
ILGYE a lees LS IAG cia Aan ohare, Seas + 55 
94 SPs ce ee + 52 
SUS): tlie Ae int Polat ed katie ines wm + 60 
NGA Seer reter tcc eee ee ee + 83 
19S GR ee ee ee eee + 86 
GAT pee a5 coe eee ae eee ee eee + 84 
OER eee Ma rere seine iy, Meni epre re. as +145 
OTe 1 ig Nha ee tet ony co riley A cad, + 92 
TO Oe erie eee eee ee eee ee ed + 49 
TOSI Pee ee, er eee eel - 6 


1. Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country. 
2. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE12. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Province of Entry, 1947-1951 


Non-permit Class — Local Traffic ! 
Entering by Ports in 


1948 1949 1950 1951 

PNGIANUTCMEROVINCOSi-artees settee cnereceetcscecs.o-bessetetessconere cos 806, 821 845, 782 961, 707 865, 466 890, 596 
UCI CCR ertstac sce etek coe tees es ce bette REL sinensis eee Utes Sones 199, 670 234, 153 218, 196 276, 231 287, 626 
OCA OM eeerceste cots tecstecs est seseacscbceceeseesecc etre: ovessdesstelesaetnteeness 2, 967, 148 3, 420), OoT By Ot, ale 3, 378, 024 3, 670, 008 
IM eUUUIL Ot) clmmemeneeterete er tee necscete ss teceteverecererce ites t oncstocrtestesenses 55, 360 57, 007 57, 520 54, 119 65, 060 
SASHALCIIOW.A Meee: ete ccccede states ecstattacoccns ocsatecesat tocc 19, 205 21, 364 ily Ole 20, 755 21, 390 
PNUD CQU peestetrcattcstsar Sense - tessa scoceceareeselecozsacchsccacssescoreiietrecsets 18,024 19, 143 17, 674 LOR 17,029 
PS PICS HEC OUND latesersseecteseesus te vaceccs ssesvncsestcacereesascenieceenccsees ltl SKS) 89, 324 90), 221 Sa (ee 105, 542 
LAUR Ti Meanc cs sect on ecto nae ae csnvecce caesentas oh Tisos assevo cose mbaanne aes, 16 ill 552 1,192 992 

WANA coc cere co sesre esate s conse coher sesh ortceatenecashcesttemeer eect 4,143,600 | 4,687,421 | 4,724,311 | 4,711,226 | 5,058, 243 


Traveller’s Vehicle Permits! 


PAUIANCLCREROVANCO Sic ccocssectccescvescacscncscessctcsSesesssestexcocesssctes 93,417 104, 982 130, 751 148, 265 151, 219 
MUG © Cinaptereterstctnncr rectantesscecscheacscccsecoaatcetersenes sonceuesecstecsers 300, 914 335, 236 362, 425 374, 246 384, 156 
ONE APIO cece cccenceotetenetrsroscscszocan eect rece tracena ceo ean eens 1,005, 194 | 1,125,956 | 1,200,491 | 1, 236,290 | 1,343,083 
Mani OD dieestecstarsettersstcsese soccvcrcecetrecctetseststececetertnrts c cstee shee 24, 407 24, 516 3, 129 7AS\5 Bilis) 35, 480 
SASkate he wane a tccccs:ccoccscasissocsacsuesecevestoestesnsceesvacsees 9, 702 11, 663 14, 155 15,715 16, 786 
ASH ONG OB Seccecswaserces tases st ctuas tives ecteote vost aces secrete ao as 23, 476 27, 662 34, 637 SI), tsa?) 37, 454 
ETIG SHIW CG OLUMDL a sertrerssereeeercesescerer: Bie ce tsassecncencteonteticcetzennt 205, 216 191,572 214, 805 221, 642 247,801 
YAU O Tn emcee cesar certs ctccesecsaees tase cscete ysrvesthceceas Nuessccensevecseerss Tolan 2,401 156i 1, 863 35 Oe 

aM aera ccs cres cc cnescsccncnaeeent ecae see accaacks sssnsceneeedaceseseevs 1, 663, 853 | 1, 823,988 | 1,989,954 | 2,060,148 | 2,219, 601 


Commercial Vehicles 


AGTANULGS TOV INCE Si meiesss Seen: Sener escee e y Pc, 627.295 61, 791 76, 260 19,272 84, 394 
BYE) NEO ena A eesti ee une re IN Re 25, 339 27, 403 36, 750 44, 238 45, 307 
ONIN EN AO) i sccsesin de ee ECA ASAE OEP ASE EE 87, 982 87, 288 95,844 M2 7Ss25 108, 366 
Meni O00 eteces cx. senna Secs cata oceveva2e edcssbcttnstere ceeseaoitts Mee tdis By THe: 3), ent 4, 262 4,505 6, 990 
SSSNACCIIC Wale rearie mer stereeste tes etcere tee sects tose rte sc esece ace 3, 745 5, 146 3,414 Spo 4, 769 
PNUD OGL oe Betetetee tee seca leer ny cass yee centr ec ct Accs Re seen auis 4,401 2, 746 3, 155 3, 862 3,924 
BritishyColump lage nsec rch ei tees ne ees 6,175 7,989 8, 538 10, 980 14, 707 
AUK Mere cecte ese septnce-eyneear eres secs eecsece tat ctescecece ecg teria oencsak non 84 316 678 366 333 

CANA A Wecsccosserstnccrevocrcomectesecstacnesaressenessovceseseedceteasiess 193, 799 195, 870 228, 901 261, 369 258, 790 


1. The expressions ‘‘Non-permit Class’’ and ‘‘Traveller’s Vehicle Permits’’ are defined on page 4. 
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TABLE 13. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other V ehicles Entering Canada, 
by Month of Entry, 1947-1951 


Month 


Non-permit Class— Local Traffic! 


J YUU Viiocaes cas paces octewcbedenosecs ie ee cucsvorccterccsrenecstevacerstacenseacanes 189, 790 225, 540 244, 609 250, 428 264, 544 
FG DIEU ALY). «.-0-c-toceececcac cade sessconseetoesdececsthetae=asesscenatensnoneseereanes 167, 863 224,075 239, 202 229,037 2319 I 
Mar Chi eee, <5 ssncce cctrn te canccetcc ean thee cestaes asta nevocene eacpasscesemevercces 210, 224 258, 309 253, 881 209, 925 296, 211 
A DEL eee oo sdknceactctite att tees cae ceacecaeeeees ceeeeates cuentas aueemranensmencaes 241,501 310, 508 315, 660 Sul by, sks) 336, 229 
MEY pecctstecosscedoseseceeeec sk cSteews.. centr ase -e-B sce sactnets~ cherattor ceemenecis 330, 240 423,911 406, 528 394, 928 433, 970 
oD UT) Oo eaccay cx cnecscenctorcecccnsvecocsscssep cece toceneresscecnaea -ceceereceaseersess 431, 926 479, 661 501, 106 484, 504 539,502 
DID Vigacen- vcaccesecespoctovet \rovdsoes ecentooed-oe ate ascueasuccacstonecstoeerstenewense 590, 979 666, 898 695, 554 690, 785 745, 704 
ATE UST. .ccsceocscotetecoantet tna saeens oh ses oo susoncececac evens ss sseeseenceetenecen 643, 812 641,671 626, 231 634, 708 718, 260 
SO ptember \A..cb. Stoke sa cobets cecews de steeteee cpee cee ocaeodee se cteeec Seema ses 425,942 502, 099 456, 460 467, 622 490, 436 
OCUO DOR, 5 ccsssceccvconssus cocssecece-steceetacceus (scessustoesatugcesensassrencste= 368, 243 368, 271 388, 556 382, 285 393, 898 
INO WGI EF Go.ceohac ce sccocezecnc se ceacecerozee cert eteeeaeet ces oteaes sterol ececccrcre 292,881 299, 995 302,135 296, 431 310, 452 
DIO COMDEN co cccccntasencctecsuceccewaucteseontetoss-e-saesbaccemeste erences osnsseers AD), WE) 286, 483 294, 389 305, 375 297, 086 

WE est al Diced les atvaens isan oleae Re 4,143, 600 | 4, 687,421 | 4,724,311 | 4,711,226! 5,058, 243 

Traveller’s Vehicle Permits! 

ATUL Y cee cccsvorststacacecocecen sc ncceecanuccsse Feseesvancecerevsccdecricasescesse 24, 306 28, 243 32, 590 36, 185 40,941 
FUG DIUATY ccsseccdpcatetexccevacevicsusustec sued etacssssecevenesctcestoendsonece ecseee 25,083 33, 329 35, 826 39, 006 38, 935 
March €2.2. csovsdesdgsvenscctesess<ssvss decosstabecstecensecsecsecsccsateocemec dace: 34, 247 46, 087 46, 160 Maio e(alal 62, 718 
CDOT se ceaccesacs cevedocscecocececsscueecctcocauecssesecsevssussstuvenitentesssuessbee 58, 241 69, 907 83,510 87, 058 86, 360 
MiB V 2. Oh tare cavecesecsees stocst ot Wtscenavetocotencseonecsecereessetocsaseetccemeneases 114, 875 134, 440 153, 988 144, 640 148, 286 
DUNC! f eehossSeccana cbse teesactee cevastox casceteteeecacnst cacctucovlen cotectesena cvs ase 203, 916 191,954 221,002 237, 867 290, 453 
DULY scsdecevedesbassenascnsnscosecowees socecsacctomtoes teesston sas caurentecetesewaevenes 362,638 407, 884 453, 045 471, 823 489, 058 
PRUG USE. cxccctesedsacseotcsnacosccerssceneccasavsecesscesssena tess smeovecessttoeees 409, 433 408, 026 426, 302 437,145 503, 956 
Septemberic.cccteececcessterecccessetestecerccersetratcccstrcetssorerresteteeeertce 198, 865 253, 564 264, 467 277, 388 281, 212 
OCEOD Elie csc ws neces ncuenctecotetescasssoats chee tvestetedaseses onecatmreceteese ee. 126, 180 T28; zi 141, 089 143, 124 147, 558 
NOV.C MDOP co.cc dc ccosecasecacneccsaccceeeccctcceseecttee docctex srerencectonaeowee 68, 284 74, 967 76, 120 80, 104 76, 040 
DOC CMD CM oc.cstecsescsscsescstacctesscstrarsectsattcatcnccse teeeemeeaearetetetones RY Mai st9) 47, 466 55, 855 58, 097 54, 084 

MT Ob AL ssh osciz oot a aceon cc eee es 1, 663,853 | 1,823,988 | 1,989,954 | 2,060,148 | 2,219, 601 

Commercial Vehicles 

JAMUALY 6.22 002d-cekees Seer te Lets evs coceotweteetoerceceseases 5 13, 288 13; 309 14,993 18, 817 20 nak 
FC DT UST Y ees covscstec Gecorete te stene ont ccco coher ore e rene Ree eee ens 13, 505 12, 199 14, 908 17, 596 19, 153 
MTG coetacectescawscucecs cotessertevacs Stet suse te eeee tee ten ohem ce ent oo Toe 14, 049 14,681 17, 609 20, 278 21, 607 
ADIL Oe. ccosegeccteteeesote ctr ertteis Cee esc eC 16, 608 16, 299 16, 266 18, 878 Pays PAU 
MEY sesewe sc tence a anecunecvecat cae sooner et eas aan Bea aco accep caea coment eee 16, 827 Seo at 18, 584 21,935 24, 746 
hcp, sree MOE re, Race. AON ATR noe, lest LIS47% 17; 627) 19,591 23, 628 25777 
ULL ees tawccecetecacseesectreas es scctetore ter econ erenaHancmcanscatete romeo 17, 816 16, 643 20,572 23,481 23, 764 
AIG US UN .ccacscsdececsenceveds anus snesactesctsce tts ctesuconstesuretemertee toes <aeee 17, 204 18, 224 23), 163 25, 410 24,010 
S@PECMD OF eceeccsasc. cccstemeeinteeseterescsceearescoetetec emer eereaeastenot es 17, 000 18, 453 22,085 24, 148 24, 207 
OCLODEM fice estes erererearern erence ee anne Seer ee eee ene eee 17,928 18, 356 21,431 24,049 22, 607 
INGV CMD EF cc a eteccccecte ste ccscases ccovecee steer ete eee tee eee 16, 681 Lig2ow 19,918 21,941 Zigoow 
DEGEMDE 55. Fase ee ese aterecadeses comet etree ceneces eee eon ee 15, 416 16,917 19, 781 21,408 20,124 

Rat Receren cAesccaaccec cose acs cher enceriaeRseenE re Encoreroadogncnsachanaasnes 193, 799 195, 870 228, 901 261,569 268, 790 


1. ‘‘Non-permit Class’’ and Travellers Vehicle Permits are defined on page 4. 
2. Includes 5,748 motorcycles, 21,644 bicycles and 84,211 taxis in 1951. 
3. Includes 1,291 motorcycles, 1903 bicycles and 2,418 other vehicles in 1951. 
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TABLE 14. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Province of Entry, 1947-1951 


Province of Entry 


(a) Rail? 


FNUIANGICEELOVANC 6 Slerreerctecestecscorsractectarsascccerss sserecCresseterrs 28, 897 23, 702 18, 889 . 14,431 Lap eio 
ENTE IC Cremtacsecctentsceccsnerensesreneschecorsssee-eaececacanicctacecececensssccrses 244, 961 223, 040 198, 552 163, 862 160, 180 
ONNCALO ereccesarcnaces contecesonsccecssectenscertcarecetetesarsecoceccercessetenetoce 280, 905 257, 093 242, 293 LOT Lo 208, 499 
METI COD Ate crccetscccccsssessseseccsvsectessecccseesccceessccacabsccscnsscsecssscase 24, 488 22, 543 23, 819 17, 548 17, 109 
SES ALC ING Wi Mbrceccnscercase oct wcsmcsneses ssvec-asece-sssneseracedessssenveesscne Wie 17, 464 14, 492 11, 883 Ie oa 
PAID CRUG eetecetccetasevcrcesccascsts seecactecedenccececasanossvscsecsecensoassssasees. 1, 220 1, 288 1,594 1,474 ils 24a) 
RSTAUTS MM OMUMM l werssecceanesccceteccestorerecesreasceaeneasosencssrecenconss 49, 5197 44,0777 51, 6702 47, 874 70,421 
RAUL Ole eettcecstctecansss cestececrsoccnenssecassvecascnoscncsaceresdrecsssronarscers =_ — — Sy, y83 9, 794 
(AMAT Biitesscacicecencsccossessccossre-ca3«sconcssscracctesstccerstocassoess 647, 543 589, 207 551, 309 457, 520 492, 107 
(b) Boat 
FADIATICACMENOVAIIC CS temeeecesssaat sare saesgtrcesaacasscsccongrace scares ase 24, 200 23,092 23,020 21,170 21, 944 
VITO GC areartareceeectersttce seater mrtetesmicncsncsascacecancsecsccstarscureys 5, 122 1, 670 1, 646 1, 706 3, LOT 
OILAT Ole seencerescccencssetes¢cosncras.tescdctcsennaacensersecaccateeeosedsessencers 162, 423 177, 788 141, 385 92, 897 125, 084 
IMAMIU LOD Qmencmectatece-ceneesssstoceesecsececscccacessencccatcessrceesconvacrenessn — — — _ _ 
as kav Che Wallimersrsrsresctsaseree tester. oseurcanesteerseacccscscescensann sees _- — - - - 
PATI CNGE Pa ctecnct teeta cavansdatccecccssscaresascescucescteceestasssoncessavesececnncts _ _ - 25 - 
BTiGl SSC OlUMMDI A mereeerssrecsteseecterettcete cacce-cererenestossetereassrce 142, 161 132, 388 134,188 95, 719 108, 211 
SYA OMe cre cenccts setet stor cecavoncseswiatetretettettecccneecceraticsesseeersistecs 8 12 4 6 - 
CAMA a so eicsttee rte. saakacssosttetase tests onacecssesstetesaenedessecss 333, 914 334, 950 300, 243 211, 523 258, 396 
(c) Bus? 
AGI ANTUCBE FOVANCES pestcacssecests ses ctcectestecesc+-cecessceascvcccncercrese 9,508 9,724 9,904 9, 323 8, 580 
NICD OCecscccesss cttcececctteescccettes a: ctaervecsaececssscescosecacastosecens-acucs 32, 855 36, 663 35, 450 40, 534 37, 465 
OTAT I Olecsseccne ss otecsteccdesessecncssse> sesccconctscecccescnestssseauassorane-ese=s 3028009 383, 638 338, 244 309, 955 312, 824 
MATIC OD Gimeccectestteeencsett-cosccnse-cnerate-stuteacaccqcsataesstuconcracssesere 5, 843 6, 500 2, 846 4, 745 5, 289 
SASKAGCIG Wa \iaeestencetsesecscccvscsavavesssosacneroncra=sr-ecesaesscons=anene 280 203 899 368 265 
PAID OM bales racucsescstevesesstetercccescsescescetenccsscasvacec cots adsccsesepacnceacee 2,345 5, 422 2, ot 2,450 2, 665 
BS riGIS ie C-OlUMD i ceacctsessnecstecea1-seosssrsatsaccsactootesacsascaccesess® 38,698 Sil, SO 39, 197 39,088 39, 861 
YAU OM etree cnceee seater e canst stecasacacecstacssccscstecdescssasessessscoacverereseoe - — - — 430 
ama haere netetacctet soerceetnereccsecccoscccsccceeiancsvecessersrevecess 442, 067 479, 505 429,157 406, 463 407,379 
(d) Airplane 
AGIATIGIC LOVING CSlereeewtsescesneanteesssatescescesesactscrencescaverorceone 7, 309 7,105 8, 742 10, 157 9, 284 
UCI Gree cecet ececertecne scare svar cscs scssccaterscopensconcresccsetstenn:cesdoserer 29,744 28, 202 33, 522 40,072 47, 679 
OMGAT Oleessscessracctetecstecsescecssesensustess< cess sonces ccca-esteaseearenacssess 32,414 Bh ele 42, 601 47, 893 99, 556 
IMATMTUGOIDA Meececenes-cutccdtececceccectcaestaterscscicharcecassccdessscctdeveracese 4,513 4,929 6,447 7, 306 6, 062 
Saskate he Wallmeeteesswesesssssccsctecessteccatetsae-c- soeseedsercenrecenorenses 102 354 248 337 683 
PNUD Ci Laiesecses scceatetanesaneaessceerece-cr tenes csacasosavseccnseseserecssrcerass 7, 144 11,610 9,815 1, O22 ile aye} 
British O]UMD TAs weer cncceccccenerevecesescorescacessenectansscostarsseome= 227,922 25, 006 27, 461 27, 403 27, 050 
NORTON eM SER, fc scdt as cS Salas ansee Ca cadh oneecie 9, 292 4,601 6,910 8,232 6, 907 
CBT) Pp coecnnncaccsbee-noceRae cock co SEao ESCO ROSIE Ca AES 113, 040 115, 584 135, 746 158, 422 175, 174 


1. After deducting intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 

2. Including traffic intransit through British Columbia destined to Yukon. 

3. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities but including intransit traffic. 
4. Yukon traffic is practically all intransit to and from Alaska. 
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TABLE 15. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1947-1951 


(a) Rail (Gross Entries) 


UUM UV gee senececsue ce cneeccoacnceecaetactnsceceetesentaceccecnanenwansesencatueaeseed 111, 361 105, 026 95, 561 84, 982 83, 199 
IG WEAR Vitec cesecasceshcccnsrvene saceccont sdeecacccnsse: snececssnedeneaeraatccstanss 102, 914 95, 299 71, 482 68, 493 65, 899 
MOTO liteesccccacecsrencsecesteren-csaveteceesaaceasccuecteeuteccsetiecenservsunatoneses 91, 862 87, 856 68, 337 61, 891 76,054 
PAPI cerca cs enavat eseuatissccoxesencnsqanerstankicesscsaserseneeansensseneeunn stosers 99, 691 92,044 78, 448 76, 816 74,929 
IVEELViieoaeanecteseraseconscescrne cas asbenanert sere ceneaeseccrracnrcncsentanteaueceatceesces 108, 274 92, 227 89,093 72, 384 82, 279 
OUI Coes. s secon cc ot orasseeweneteves con ac maececeeens seen aeasreecn seecmmernrsammensceee 156, 852 125, 299 117,313 113, 593 102, 411 
Mf ccecerssee- covet usancenstavs-seescnasccaescarscareronccstressentnersecesscnssceen) 173, 104 171, 478 151, 982 144, 234 125,991 
PANT SUS Wieerenee ce stcera coececteusaaceuvs dasetesuateracceracceestatoaeanensteentcrets 181, 083 148, 687 128, 503 109, 661 127, 735 
DE DGCUID Clineesnetensenanccsmnseatenatenseatstersee:soaearcereearesearecesireaacera 136, 283 114,091 105, 642 105, 664 98,573 
OCCOD Clerc ccsccroncccesccensesscesucesers satenerorent naseCeanetenan tea eas maroanes 102, 856 93, 810 96, 132 80, 625 93, 140 
IN@)VIE TID Clute evecccsanteesnasaorccanececnecestensavacerereccrssanencmsteneseenrreenes? 94,345 86, 541 17, 597 74, 589 78, 984 
DC COMD Clie ccna cttcecccetecace sac ceasss serertercentecerersaccesceseneenttorenseacs 120, 859 98, 249 100, 402 99, 608 106, 667 

MOCAL 5 .acessstetcnssSucssaesasesstesnaxanes satis davevsaccacsconssecssececscere 1,479,484 ! 1,310,607! 1,180,952! 1,092,540! 1,115, 861 


(b) Rail (Net Entries) 


DANWALY sv ccs. sscvcdedeceecettavesacseccenstoagen essten covessvscgscaeteeeeseereneeses 41,668 39,186 36, 948 29, 774 30,093 
PROD IUAL YY. s.ccvsaccctvestescevevectvavendestessses casteosssdusactsveneeisseoveuvaae 40,119 35, 972 32, 928 26, 847 29, 877 
MAPCIY ccs essscsesadesecavevecedeessseasae cdccetonsseseseses sscceveseemeeceusterevevs 35, 569 35, 150 29,411 24,518 27,565 
ADEE] scscceceussestevbecunstencusseacsevedacsueducacevenscenavansesvosenes seesteasece 38, 383 34, 239 34, 186 31, 182 25, 754 
MAY. Giixcbacccosanessnsierasasscscanonsticnsnsanorceees coeee teed averscndesvet oovresees 45, 202 40, 057 38, 324 23, 508 35, 254 
SUNOS sisscavessacscnssec ectequataech sat tveess taut avecswesasdegsavadeecsceeenesoaes tai, Weil 58, 543 60, 308 55,974 51, 973 
DULL Yo. So aa aacsanstecenassscsiesct cvenarevaverescs coanvavetsensece oveceucerscoresaeaecuce 92,058 92,051 85,772 (Oyen 65, 107 
AUBUSE: cssecsisessucszeccoaveasodensveneensuane. codrecstacsevcescccesenstcorescsees 95,315 80, 874 717,686 47,617 72,662 
SOPEGMDENS .cecacesasccecacecasvavestenscctstcvercecscucscucssvereseseseteeererreses 56, 562 57, 670 48, 904 41, 990 43,648 
OCLOD OR Sica Bosiexsscves cote atvaswsctucencentovounsvexacseanedononscoues weetnes 41, 296 39, 124 37, 129 33, 668 36, 194 
INOVEMDOD. \osc.cuacssscanccssccasssconsgutesececaas sacegdesveuctaccercectuctscecsene 36, 520 33, 876 30, 671 27, 299 29, 834 
DO COMDEM ss. sikecaccceseacscessencsvccavescesssecescseseseecstcorttotettrancteeses 51, 100 42,465 39,042 Bish, Cae 44, 146 

Ota os cssceccceieacccansctececuncsseseviuccatancensacuvseussostesseereveeteces 647, 523 589, 207 551, 309 457, 520 492,107 

(c) Boat 

JAMU AUVs cea viosavacesasevescs axecsnaseugnucas saceusstenceseesdaseverecosessrererene 2, 300 2, 248 1,936 1, 348 ioe 
February iuiusiseavise wavesacasetbevach sixcncgesses anal fuetssseartosstenoxeeecenseers 2,828 2, 374 1, 627 1,545 1, 163 
IMAP CM «sz scoass scvavavesovscesecsvataeccasesseurecuencsvecececsesostesesersseeccesiteys 35,192 2, 978 2, 761 1, 743 1,613 
ADEA ssvcsectssvustelandeestactedtvencacavdseacereite slesenrastuSesusvavacsressweressie 5, 278 3, 545 3,616 4,212 2, 879 
MEUY. caces ce sca cuhectoasensven conedsssuwivass Goes sx sravarosaseceteueeaseoeeeceneseee sens 12, 056 LOLS 18, 548 6,353 Copter) 
DUM oocccanaacceatecuenersesset tens dua tae cceducues cent oaretetieepseteee tees tece ete 37, 156 39, 261 39, 790 Shika alenl 34, 835 
JULY pe scesusstve vocxsneestassesctsasvacesawestas toes tec toecsvacsuensetrenceeteecsewvs 101,935 98, 586 90, 207 70, 269 83, 916 
RUB UWS Us ws veces Sessacazceacemcs suacadtcguatentectoxacevavatsneses suctarsestzeacceree 118, 281 111, 995 95,727 $3; 331 87,917 
SOME MD ET sa.casseveuvcst caoeeau toe ateeucca teen oteisas ada vensscterdesetaneeans 35, 996 43, 679 34, 404 21, 545 28, 082 
OCUOW ED < aaicstengdesacceas sz secccecsecesesesvuser onsen econsesoveunensuatecss estes 8, 270 7, 368 6,637 5, 523 4,875 
ING VIOMID GR yc siccacsnavccccnsesentcss saree carccenerees suxecucetereresetseeeee Taare 3, 409 3, 886 Pa 18) 2,017 2,447 
DECOM ER i cczs erases avetescseateacevecercevt stews soccer vesuesmemsenereseraen 2, 613 2,893 2,477 2, 460 2,214 


OG A . coscacec apse cuceosonceossonckcoreacsicssescceocrscesncosceseestoeesancsa 333, 914 334, 950 300, 243 211, 523 258, 396 
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TABLE 15. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada From the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1947-1951 — Concluded 


(d) Bus !»? 

PNM ADV tess osect-ccccesestterewevavesatesect cucadeceroses sass savoerivevscedertosss 13, 005 14,111 12,558 11, 446 14, 102 
ER ODTUATY i cccssectestscacodeectesossencatecdect cer vareretocacscedesdesteecsevseseses 11, 973 14, 222 13, 908 12,442 12, 397 
ING G lb acescdscueesecss stscsecudacrcecesscctoccesssssescsaaasesscodeeecosesesssesaccne 11,317 14, 454 1S Oo 13, 885 19, 159 
PAD EL mnessceressesscsssecseasassttvacccassssuececcssuscestaesesacesesecerereseccaecececs 19, 504 17,035 17, 837 19, 107 18, 342 
IM BY istesecasssss-scecs <ccarsviencissecerccreseevsiv-GSeudssnestaecoveae ssgoudssascscwase 28, 726 33, 719 31,793 33, 830 33, 106 
RLU OMeatetaccscnccscestn rics out cticeseccsocteustastoseredocaessensdeseres sdorevedenses 48, 710 51, 105 54,012 48, 598 43, 542 
aN Virarenaccsosssseessracecesgueusssssczecssceoa savecsceracectvevededecseduccerecanes ove 98, 342 105, 381 95, 325 91, 439 88, 687 
PALE US Garoneonccstenestesccteosececiviciscteractcesosasdsedeesunsaces cuseosssstecusese 104, 362 106, 398 82, 308 81, 840 82, 599 
DC DECI Cline secart-essvexcvscvsscececenachsesseebevessesavenseoascaveisaseressessoes 44,491 57, 492 50, 377 42, 664 39, 202 
OC LOD CL ecrsvacetacaccscecssecanssceretostesstecrenscocereset ceaierssvacsancduecsesse Pith teWAa} 26, 851 25,548 21,921 24, 264 
INO VGUUD CT ibe neccetentecteccctcccsacecazeivarecvescsevcadcescvonseevsievereett coaveac 16, 973 19, 638 16,522 14, 569 Sye0 
WG GC GMD Ces ccartess catzesecnassaccsescdesensecosnanasevasesenetsbaveraviteuscussce 16, 838 19,099 15, 278 15; 122 16, 229 

PRO GAN o Srce ct seterce ct nscsessuiusacde cocntonccerucecestovesacedecasseven osaceee 442,067 479, 505 429,157 406, 463 407, 379 

(e) Airplane 

RELI ALY esac soares tesesat tee tac vcsewedoeeestetodetsecans cues steactorevssstates ses 4,462 4,690 5, 814 T, 408 9,638 
ENG IDEM AL Vir caeccey aucer bicasau de ns noateauasoatesswabaisdea sn yau te csaswaseseveedsese 3,095 5, 296 6,032 7,949 9, 298 
MAT Cll eer acencta-cecortaotercnsesst concer site cevesacsasspuccacetecesenscasenceesers 6,595 6,172 7, 148 8, 657 10, 880 
PATE dee wehceecatecetescsenessersarievieesadue tus ces ses'or eisueSerowseatadesasiserveacencea 7, 716 7,501 8, 985 11,051 11, 816 
MEL tecsecesscscccccscospustnesesswsasseissscscausniatscscasncesvievachoagvecersedssesees 10,477 9,851 12, 866 14, 449 oseLos 
PI ULELG Werte oarec aerereciva tessa revere Jcraatunccaconccvcestecsestecevecesteseseesseees 11, 906 13, 179 16,092 17, 794 18, 377 
ULV ae ts caostens Mer suter sausccacmtreretodens dinanavccesen sovseveauestarataceseracesapies 14, 815 14, 494 18, 267 19, 858 ANE a al 
PAUP US Dice socera tec acasceasesaanenessesascarauaceredessaesessusSewgedtace<ecesanes 16, 638 LS 0389 ies PAY 20, 424 21,230 
SOC WCOMD Cl iets acan atte secnteecteciccs case eatthcotuwce cosa scuescotaccboscesevcace 12, 803 13, 844 | 1), 13.2 16, 947 19, 193 
EC OD Clue aeccnacsact carecvetacxpaveassrecchvecerneet enarasoceAcveniassateoteesosiccs 10, 067 10, 145 11,016 13, 665 Ma} TAL. 
IN OVGMUDION dea seowdecacastecsusucs00.dcetaesedtstssueiicarscseaeesttisecsscesuaienssace 6,407 7,491 8, 220 9, 960 ible eke} 
MDE C CMM Cluerawave sersaarcscccvaceresoccceseranesooeteeccencssuere teat geucceseeecsans 6,059 i, OO Bn 2ay ‘10, 660 10, 802 


UD OCA een cee cwcsesnncesccnscaresnateivenncavsi-vcsnactacat=Moacice ene siesi 113, 040 115, 584 135, 746 158, 422 175, 174 


1. #xclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. ‘ 
2. Includes a small percentage of intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
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TABLE 16. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in 
the United States by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1947-1951 


Province of Re-entry 


Length of Stay — 24 Hours or Less 


AtlantiCeProvinG@ Si pscrccosc corstetette stem aceensosse-seenaeanabanssaee 575, 926 567, 569 708, 493 741, 496 902, 396 
QU DC Chie ces.accececatetortnsessccosesenevanenticess sesevorsurettescenenstonscsenan 241,669 235, 403 255, 647 368, 932 457,655 
CONEAT I Orccciesseccstens tocotisesstensecncereseen eae stcenacseasesscuvenacct centers 601, 807 591, 232 762, 970 837, 120 Ltt O29 
MAMILOD Bien. +ccecacecedececacrest cose ceceeseseccter ccesesoneneccnevenmercaseonneres's 54, 493 47, 818 53, 893 57, 026 88,115 
aS kabel e wank sete sesteccoscaceccsececssectarseacscascreneeseesetstecenaness 36, 231 29, 000 32, 502 32,989 41, 741 
TATIGr baie cat scucsc te cecectcccturacascsnce cacteseeeestntte scatens tevertereesceenacacs 19, 226 21,319 25, 854 PAs ES 25, 868 
Britishui@o] Wimp Aar pccaceccossocssectosszascecatese: te scesete casecacessceueeee™ 271, 816 249, 254 278, 749 289,452 351, 087 
RVAUTICO Tipeetoecccocscsscveecss<verceseesavectecceet seas rersavscosataescereecsctsescress —- 1 3 42 10 

CAMAGA csorre ro tiaces  ceteecs teteee trate ce snone st eased tesaceccctsecceces 1, 801,168 | 1,741,596 | 2,118,111 | 2,354,782 | 3,044, 701 

Length of Stay — Over 24 Hours 

At Antic™ PROVINCES cret.cscccersssetssaeseeececesusucereetececaceceseaerers 10, 243 11, 253 17, 684 21,007 28, 780 
UCD CG ieccccccestescsvsecescntesecssusectece seas sovctnccocer scstnesteomrescomecescs Gyiba Chet 46, 882 60, 303 eel ov 109, 660 
OMUALLO Wessccevvss tac Ores thon esars cocaeacheseceesecec ei eeanenacuceacomtettatecstecs 71,999 66, 502 120, 814 151,855 219, 886 
Manito a. ccsecceccccscsseaavews saccacceccuesescdeeveesinuseesdesassectersecreeesaes 17, 729 14, 739 20, 821 au,ou3s 32, 649 
SAS KALCO WAIL! «.<cvesseccescsocccacecees osss se ss sucesvasensastaceratascsetteate 9, 782 11, 279 15,197 16, 719 20, 929 
PAID OLE ae orens <x cce tests scat s de sacs sae te ee te ese esaessntece Tena eta 8, 503 125 119 17, 536 20.953 19,451 
BEItISH COlLUMPDUS. cccccc.csccceccest+svce exces cseecscesssecccenssscesvssrecere 39,555 37,534 719, 847 88, 644 LOW ors 
Yuk ON seal acc raccotscn sconces tiesecstecsce cone didecate haces veetewsnsvetecacaseesss _- Mf 4 tf 20 

CANBNA <.occccccoccccccuseecececettesccesocecscecsacsccstsonsecssuretecesoss 209, 788 200, 315 332, 206 397, 895 538, 688 

Commercial Vehicles 

At AntiGoRrov INC Si sttecccncoschec-cnccucencecsuvesteorsnceercsectestate 539, 569 57,085 60, 837 iGpooS 83, 786 
UEDE Cs erceectseeseseceeee F PRCT CEOPECCER PCC ER REE ea eres 28, 026 29, 005 32, 548 49, 802 61, 866 
ONE AL Ofesccnccosceeccotosevestenscccsocsctvacten ritesomatice rteeeinersartcmeensaes 5 218} 55, 473 65, 490 71, 948 118, 984 
IMITIL CODE, va cccecdeceecterea cots cocacsaceest oot sete tess sneueoueede ereeaseceecress 7,319 5, 106 Gy Ag 6, 360 12, 424 
Saskatche wan ies seeec weeks coc ocetecce cnck oe eases savececsens coavases cesbeecs hy SeAD 6, 907 6,407 7,586 10, 396 
TN OY 24 woes Bem 8 ope y AD BOA ea 1 Sea aU Tr es i ae 6,994 5, 604 5, 229 5,447 7, 000 
IBPIAGUS I OOM UMD La eceeecces coc cee ceceece- eee enercersecteccsuancues excseee 15, 942 18, 580 17, 643 PRN 9838) 23, 609 
GUY 0) ce ey ee ee arr ey et eS CSET EE RENE 4 64 49 29 15 

Canada iscicecesee dette iis ene ideas eats 181, 452 177, 824 193, 464 239, 258 318, 080 
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TABLE 17. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States, by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1947-1951 


1947 1948 1949 1950 


Length of Stay—24 Hours or Less 


ARORA cee pn See ee ee OA 96,935 83, 263 116, 110 130, 265 165, 051 
IS © OTL USAD Vieestce see canes cnSarcecesess sertecccce sortened tots nccoes teem eee nee Bin ls CSAs 1 BP 109, 327 126, 339 144, 268 
NV ETC) Oy cco ee een RSS eo RR es A a 121, 419 108, 764 130, 750 148, 200 205, 536 
EN OT LL ements eee peter cantons tore eee se eee 139, 094 120, 027 160, 391 181, 864 234, 231 
MEY gerotesteeersctrteeccecte we capre. rector Ae tvecscs oie -kecseceec de cbr 165, 239 153, 570 197, 556 206, 627 219, 373 
OU eeteen enter sctctecrssrcestice orci ese ee ee 174, 863 160, 091 198, 556 218, 359 298, 456 
DUO cocsceneenenen sacha oan 45 iene Bene oo ORL Meet Oe ae 212, 141 194, 261 248, 819 270, 134 357, 098 
EUUIE MSU Peeeenccsnse eee rose feoe teen ne, Seen, Pees meee 219, 559 203, 857 230 ROD 5 254, 900 342, 162 
SCE CIN DG Imre niente reer cee rete  ttrencsctaceestttrs opts eee 174, 749 177, 600 198, 195 217,405 304, 002 
OCCODEIgpet scorers tote tian enero eel eee ees 176, 099 173, 654 203, 816 226, 960 274, 094 
IN OVE IID C lyetmrats creectectct ss acre tee ee ee 8 ey, RR 136, 791 148, 253 163, 838 187, 213 PPAR Y is) 
ECE MDE reece tea tee es tne: Se nr: Oo ee ee 91, 084 135, 534 160, 198 186,516 219,805 

TIP YA COS ccocbencenchactoeecacoracao a oHoatisor seco -e Sopoce ance BD ICOSC aN EEDA 1, 801, 168 1,741,596 | 2,118,111 2,354, 782 | 3,044, 701 

Length of Stay — Over 24 Hours 

ay EGA ELI gree see ets ce accent cece coc s oe Pare oar, hens, 5,154 4,576 7,457 8,938 259 
TCR ELEN AE: Ses cen ens Ba ery Sn ar rae 5,485 Boe CaS: he HOM 11, 482 
IMAI eames seta tec seatscectes 625 cee sot cccs tase coca cic ss evancastecacane vie 8,148 7, 768 il 325) 12, 626 28, 403 
TANTO) Bier Re ee, al OE ve Seon 14, 322 9,496 Dk, PS} 27,526 28, 482 
ONY: 3 AO Re eee ER et Oe Aa ee oe, ee ee 1155 287, 14, 810 23, 462 22, 359 34, 450 
UMM testes /s5-026 Aichi RSE REE PSEA ers ect eee PER eee 18, 528 16, 493 28, 183 BL 052 43,915 
SUSY cedethrenesesta tae en ee gen eee aanR Rie nee ees ne 310) Bate 34, 110 61,955 67, 967 Outer 
PANGS Ui eee ceciascasteveccectc¥efes-tcscoaticcs oe ees ioe owes 40, 009 39, 877 60, 000 76, 830 103, 721 
SS COU GMD Clee csacsectstems ceeeece rads tn  octite es Avice coc esos dahee eae 26, 294 26, 552 43, 371 52, 375 70, 493 
OC VO Champa ns eee en ete et Mc poectcce ss ete ee 24, 223 21,971 34, 689 43, 662 54,173 
NIC) CTTAN SEI cress tere en a ve SR ee, Snir ae iil, geal 12,497 19, 349 25,560 30,119 
DICE GIN NST: ae ian Ryesteietteele cas Oe-y Nenana nn, ea i en 2k 8, 203 Ws St) 21, 249 Psy, WUE) 

PROG AL Zoe rceesssscatcctescceteecte seas ussretansscseates cts oansetuesccees 209. 788 200, 315 332, 206 397, 895 538, 688 

Commercial Vehicles 

EIT Bo speceedeeh ek cos ec RA OS 12,839 16h 7933 14, 448 116, Dor. 26, 027 
EC OUR meee ne ns enctere ne ence ee ee ee ee I BS 11,743 14, 478 18, 658 27, 086 
Mei CIEE ere testes es cree reason ata ns eb So otek ee Aa saccuacoases Wey eral 13, 149 16, 862 20, 265 28, 362 
JENVSVSTUN cls Seer CORR eer one eer nee ee 13, 201 PA abst) 14, 886 16,079 230 dull 
WHOS ctsicerer SAS RSH ESEDEG RA ee 5 15, 348 15, 307, Nes IS} LON S28 26, 746 
SONNE «epee See ce ne ye a, 15, 684 16, 034 17, 247 20, 137 27, 766 
QE” ceili fee eae aes CRI ee ee, Coe ee 16, 636 Il 510) 15, 086 20, 731 27, 224 
IRON ERDIENS ok oerehe os See ee pe nee Eepy be ek en a il OS) 17,765 17, 483 25, 432 27, 919 
(SKS) RETIN OS 2 aces Rete cence ae ee ee ee 16, 490 16, 383 16, 069 2286 26, 082 
CL OD eres rer Med fos ere ee ae gee cy thy PIE! 16,125 17, 746 Pals Aue 27, 334 
INN GIN) Claire tres cess aoe Scr eae ee Bagh eos coy 13, 769 15, 659 16, 802 19, 746 ZoOrodS) 
| DUST TS saree Rec sree es ee ee 11, 789 14,181 16, 204 19, 881 24, 708 

ED OU Als cecccocsenadeotaecccusesscerecnesceeesossestost vans shecserneeeaasavsns 181, 452 177, 824 193, 364 | 239, 258 318, 080 


1. Includes 11,157 motorcycles, 31,155 bicycles and 139,597 taxis in 1951. 
2. Includes 1,442 motorcycles, 247 bicycles and 1,168 taxis in 1951. 
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TABLE 18. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by Province of Re-Entry 
Into Canada, 1947-1951 


Province of Re-entry 


(a) Rail 


Atlantic Provin@es sce cccccctecercere are ee cate enero 22,651 19, 813 18,185 13, 196 15, 459 
CDITEIS CP us ace aa eects eile se settee aes aa reeaneeee eee eeeeeeee 203, 691 165, 160 175, 446 153, 814 163, 379 
OMEATIOP oe. coe cient ee ators obs cond Oz asta Cee tt es cocccee sateen ee eae 282, 413 234, 187 260, 586 245,995 237, 064 
Mam IGO) irtccsccaccectcen ec doeteceteccecccsoe tress Seats Soave coatacar ste eearnne 25,950 21, 020 Qtpool 20, 196 22,124 
Saskatene was. .soctesseshocetestea reer ere eee eae eee 8, 949 7, 880 oul: 5,955 5,901 
AUD Girt a Pees ces sccalccesscetestaes cease cates streeers Teer neo ceeae tee eeee ee 1,002 879 977 770 511 
BrrvershiG Olumb a esse eessseoct scocceceecseecactevecse ess coeetereeteare setae 41,021! 28, 434} 41, 272! 57,179 80, 070 
MUTT Ree was ee reins Sao Ra ees a wncasace tees — _ _ 1, 740 1,526 
Catia @ wacdecasesasateneomiscaceoussticas rede essen ee eee 585,677 477, 373 532, 114 498, 845 526, 104 
(b) Boat 
Atlantic. ProvinGe’S) feccccssceccsecvescesssscsassevssceuecectusvssicoseosens ZO WoLO 32, 469 39, 064 34, 442 37, 161 
QUOD ECs sc. sievccccovecovecctevss csctuccobcrevetetecececsvactveresversoreserteres 4, 481 4, 418 1,086 4, 418 Lal 
QORCATIO! soe ciccecosececoctretererotetehueter eter scceederttaevereeeetttereseeteaee 41,861 40,903 40, 790 10, 536 9, 474 
MAMIG ODA, cccccsecssscsursouscauacvcouscocieciscvees cons occa seinececevsoacsescseces —- _ _ - = 
SaSkatche Wali cu. tcccscctecenacesacocteeee teed beviverdonsvecmscconsosesseres -- _ — — = 
AUD Ort ay tericcscecaccteee too tee csbacccnates tucctetens ne aesacoetioet ese retreseacs ~ — _ 10 = 
British? @olUmMp Lavers ceestvesvesccseestorteestec tet osezeme ee oet tan eete tees 26, 140 20, 462 26,741 Wie log 20, 955 
YU ON Patesacaceccscuacetsers serccesscuvsceasvetere cute earnest avek dtencedttesncetaece 3 14 _ 2 6 
DEN he Fee ee er oe ea ee reeereees eoreccete: 100, 861 98, 266 107, 681 66, 565 69, 307 
(c) Bus2 
PAO NBIOL) SIO PDI OISY ateee satan ene pee i a eo ey ale ils BAS 9,331 12, 960 14, 670 17,702 
OU (e) ols io ae ine: a ee en ee eC oe Be Set ree AMinpeh| 39, 208 59,560 67, 270 76,118 
TVET TO tesa cae cea ee ee ecco ee a 353, 504 294, 790 380,175 390, 676 391, 689 
IVES OW LECC) oY: a pre mmr RRR BS ee es got Snare Pear eM 15,433 18, 806 10,029 Its Sy) 20, 257 
Saskat ch e@iw alm f.sccse.cd-sessecone sotoxteeerccoe ones cecastencsteeeeee eee 828 107 Ve iZ3 1,176 933 
AUIS OR GA? eos vecesacecetat cons same ea cce Oe geet ene eee eee ae oe 2, 982 5 AAS 3,985 4,069 4, 760 
British Columbia 20.20 eee eee 81,853 717,071 95, 460 81, 695 78, 351 
YSULK QUIN R. cicada vc cee es cacomne com cet eR erent re an CoRR eee tea eee On em — — _ - 42 
Cana dat icciseiiiccaccnmosedwars See vaca aererryceiee ea eaare ene rene 503, 416 443, 039 563, 292 577, 078 589, 852 
(d) Airplane 
AtIlantiG PrOVinCeS acs cscccccete sce crtreectna sc arneoreneaeeneeteees 2,682 Qe Tlic 3, 963 4, 669 4, 864 
{DDS OXEN Gemeente es. cepa eRe ee at See lt Nah, NGS) 17, 544 22, 005 31, 106 41,516 
CO) OE) Bc) bs eRe e nee ee crise ih Me PRE ne xed ee reian one eka 2, 04 33, 874 43, 9n 51, 629 65,995 
MasTiito DB cacs.clebicor ts ceecte ce tecac esos cameos tere n eeetuae recente rae 2,924 2, 738 3, 588 5,416 3,694 
SaskatCheiwa i Soseeseseste teccsceececescecetetves crcveere meee eee ee seer 19 66 15 146 242 
dg LOY 2) A Ree Rey Peer + echo Oe ere STN Re Ree RES 1, 290 i250 ne PAS 2, 104 Sool 
[SrAvISn COUP LAME eesroe cesene sea ete eee, ana een nae 12,992 12382 15, 504 16,051 19, 244 
SUING: BEeas as acoee eieee oer Roeee icta acer eee kat ran ee meets 365 Bile) 341 394 385 
BETTE: Vit: ene ot eh OR oe ok ook Re EO eS 65, 029 70, 884 90, 719 111,515 139, 321 


1. Including traffic intransit through British Columbia destined to Yukon. 
2. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
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TABLE 19. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1947-1951 


(a) Rail (Gross Entries) 


ETI I RY - Genbiced Sacer eteeree tire Slee 9g at A lila cae MM al 47, 633 Sone 43, 365 ~ 47,910 42, 600 
ES CID UAL Y mien teres tat fccet ccs ee thes em Re eo swan RO 38, 763 30, 359 31, 095 28, 560 29,937 
WRENS) ini ia eee i Nite PR Rn ir eer eG ge 43, 792 39, 491 33,095 31,014 48, 781 
PANN At emreeemen cette iatdeease sactaavosecedetteercscettrsesececeeks cet acs 52, 618 33,960 50, 606 44,903 38, 186 
IMB gers atectee nesses oor s cee stec one cs seccasssvoxeasstsascoetesscstoseioee ete 44, 528 37, 946 41,185 32,015 38, 963 
J UUIDE ree rest essere ces cbeetetce vcr vaaee sess sousnccsaneestsNke ete ehs 45, 320 33, 856 40, 583 40,813 39, 420 
eI UID Y terres os Goce sae Sesh os Pees sac si weak ou od ocecsdcescossee nc hsstecceeserse 63, 607 49, 863 63, 410 55, 136 56, 506 
PAN BAUS Gite atta teecines see sce tra fecsse este tievacostateonersaanets antes eeeavceree cose 69, 538 54, 945 62, 795 48,996 59, 096 
SE DUCTDE lan sien teeeeh car, Soitss casik crane rok oo ssateeiccceet eee tame 52, 601 44, 284 50, 020 43, 656 49, 547 
OCU OD Clteceee nasser eee c ests ess posse ts clocat acs cecctecledecizocscacaes ue 51, 009 42,721 44,495 46, 284 45,577 
INVONIG TUM STR A appear ane a aR I Ae Oe Bl IO Bik i} 32,622 36, 423 35,910 
DECC INDClirernortccncncecetsectcectorttcosss eee rene sR ee nee 38, 746 38, 548 38, 843 43,135 41,581 

Lota rc set eseress censccccs eat ateecr ates ceo saatoner eee | 585, 677 477,373 532, 114 498, 845 526, 104 


(b) Rail (Net Entries) 


RI ANUUAD Vereen treet rethe cate se. orca acces achhicateo ts baccasnccesveveseee eee: 46, 829 38,516 42, 766 47, 492 42,070 
[gle EEN ae ckece cahans See ene SSS ER Ne eo 38, 284 29, 841 30, 637 28, 206 295,526 
UEY CE) OE. Seer sos A oe Oc, A Re Gane tenure svedececee 43,194 38, 635 32,595 30,523 48,126 
JEN o) dees eeneyeecaee Reins sacs ent saoneetiescscen eicites sea ecasaccee meee a1, 633 33, 160 49,786 44, 266 37, 659 
IMU fe Senda nae tree resent et et te hace Sen shee gece at eee ete Co ct rcxcee 43,705 37,159 40, 245 31,194 38, 368 
AULD E cae sae So A res ee I SOS Ae a ee 44, 420 33,091 39,641 40,075 38, 754 
SUAY Bac cee Nene crane pS Lr 62,742 48,975 62, 045 54, 270 55, 619 
PANU US Daten eter Arete Uses her enta i tate tocs-tiecor tuna oes ceeen eee 68, 496 53,949 61, 765 48, 326 58, 141 
SE DUCMD GLa cersrt ss Se scatetaaciaeee oes eau aucaiesapasesescesecesscsues Bye, TN) 43,405 49,102 42,902 48,871 
GAMO Oe e Reeeec Nero} So ee Satavics Socteeaeees web edcees 50, 146 41,931 43, 741 45, 588 44,789 
INO VID Chpeetetes terecttccs eect Rete er acc kee oa eae 36, 631 31, 486 31,882 35, 647 35, 127 
IDOCOMD Chee asc tees ions ne eee a okt Bena gah A 37, 802 37, 747 38, O12 42, 201 40, 793 

EM Ob all Measoe te cpesee scence asec es coeehieriaisont tas vos ness couscactoscaeeeeouse 575, 657 467, 895 522, 217 490. 690 517, 843 

(c) Boat 

OU EDINUAT Vimeereace Sees tiestee eects Sores ecco snes fete temrevecoeis ease 2,075 2,954 2,618 3, 198 3, 288 
TSS DUALY Uec ree tet ee ce eae go ee ee tk ee eM 2, 240 2,744 Phy SO} 2,661 3, 080 
IM Gn Cire se aera tern ee Bees BL, Beane reiesccestcee 2,047 Pa 2,506 3, 404 3, 628 
ENT Uncoated antec at ter err ao te nL a te Sy Uae Php aKeel | 4,279 yy UPA 4,014 
RE hey on 02 Aneto canna ae ERR: oo a an RR RE 4, 307 4, 360 4,667 35 Te) 4,811 
CAUSE ase 8 aes a ARES ob ae OR a 10, 947 9,179 10, 303 6, 634 5, 987 
PUNY, ocostecti hell ee MONRO Ieee ce Se, 2a eae ee ee ee ete! 227 320 29, 580 12, 169 10, 310 
PAU US teed ctoues, eaten ees eceanonaneestcnctt es eeescuerAe sty see kscGedsekt ct 29, 685 20, 9 26, 238 Tan feyeby 12, 413 
SOUL CTD Crane sce ret re Sex eerie e cetera rn ee rh 14, 674 14, 383 12, 683 5 ae 8,035 
(ONCLG oPS)& ape a ee oes et Tin a) 2 See a ae a eS 4, 663 4,425 4, 716 4,927 5,091 
INOVICMDGDie ss weet eee Bene spec eiee vsccum tees mechs dee ecacbeaiess 3; 208 3,216 3, 820 3, 16% 4,138 
DOC MDST es. Meceee en sites ee MeN eee ak a) hs 3, 820 3, 428 3, 908 4, 448 4,512 


ROE ead Bee eres achasepcenn ch pete oxcatenss suseptecdwrincrieth toes denis Sees 100, 861 98, 266 107, 681 66, 565 89, 307 
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TABLE 19. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry Into Canada, 1947-1951 — Concluded 


(d) Bus! 

January ......... SR ee eee rec cece pcan 269133 23m lull 26, 148 28,785 34, 888 
SG DUAL: coscscencerecncserens-cosnes es-oneercecec castes hasteaceecnteseaceracuce 24, 490 217919 25, 669 27,641 31, 509 
March Petcssccccoccectetsseepecrecenccoc sche semeetec steers cre sneces ere eterentneoes ee 31, 286 26,937 ae ONS) 35, 584 41, 497 
A Di) Sees scoes basses Sere sanctouepses tnstcesvactresnonesapeesstenacecenvstarecceseese= 34, 474 26, 701 43, 659 45, 718 35, 314 
Men yseretete casero neste te tocar ecseos cen socee rotenactorencreatreencenetensanmmnsesnca 39, 607 36, 052 50, 449 45,005 50, 272 
JUNG seeeecseenens-se0 BOE Ei Easaacaavesbssttccttcottcseotecapeonie tre coemeceer= 48, 578 40,931 53,924 53,061 57, 304 
JULY) ccascascccseschsccosseesssceviecceeochsncesoccractaceo-tcecutstensccsnarmearesess 68,477 57, 405 78,718 72, 865 80, 207 
IAURUSUE.cccasscscesetetersotettrsscetncetnrctsccomerenerst cceceusaceatsetstanterenes ig LOG 69, 423 78,543 82, 345 81, 411 
September ccccosesesecucseccecesesesecusecvacce sures: cnecenssecerscatenacecarsete 51, 246 51, 990 60, 331 56,611 58,021 
OCLODED a. ..cescscesscocesscececeunevaventecseousteeten- sesareststsmmneconscnceseces 47,134 Stele VAris 47, 587 51, 110 46, 872 
NOV CMDOM iitscccecesesesecccectucessecessevennsvecevovors vesvestsvevecsseces= cass 32,926 25,931 33, 236 38,963 35, 646 
DOC OM DOM ccvcosseestecscotecucecscosccpcoteret meer scezcrestasastaterarorers coses 21,909 23, 596 31,955 39, 390 36,911 

Wot al ise cee ccc ccsts cecctssscescsh eter cctar Bet eee ae 503, 416 443, 039 363, 292 577,078 589, 852 

(e) Airplane 

DOMUALY ac eoicscske cage cscetoee ne seea goceuset couaw vac sows treueasusvoupeatonss 3,803 3, 791 5, 318 5, 613 10, 194 
FODIUGTY: ....:2c.tececcctonecssses copcottteroct eresssscomeaes seneeonceeeeeseces 4,052 3, 708 5, 163 5, 936 9, 351 
Mar Ch 2% <s.ccs-c-sosctsts- cseatase ncnccctasteaeee teeecenvecaees seatenerstettes cae 5, 454 7, 332 7,872 13, 468 
ADIL ES ees ecsvese sor crseocncoteeseecsbe Reems nee mee tates de Meneecone cetera cs 6, 051 9,152 10, 786 12, 570 
Mai pcos scacauetcassecssesctesnnsstevtecaecasscoseacteam ueearetonteceteereerets Seceses 6, 472 8, 732 10, 158 NEAR OA 
JU OS Berareees sae daasecesdecenenesosansnecesascuescnuntenonrcecenster aeeeneerercts 6, 741 8,605 9,437 Lod 
JUDY Fe oc. osecccvseacs mee astaswasnucceecescestetynctecacets-scetesouccoessseats-aces igreO3, 8, 030 9,414 11, 061 
ABUSE i ecssusschetetasettccenssesesteesoct sasencetecccoes~orscommeanr sn eteoecroawes 6, 304 8,178 10,635 12,9228 
September nisoo 9,547 11,050 13, 487 
OCE OD OF) sciss.s Festi test secesess sachets cter-ceeteneccosset ce teastesemeeeeece 7,415 8,931 12, 182 13, 479 
November 5, 357 6,529 9,598 10, 768 
December 5, 032 a) PAD: 8,834 9, 086 

Total 65, 029 70, 884 90, 719 111, 51% 139, 321 


1. Exclusive ao local bus traffic between border communities. 
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Leading Developments in Travel between Canada and Other Countries 


Although there were more visitors to Canada 
from the United States in 1952 than ever before, 
there was not a corresponding increase in the ex- 
penditures in Canada by American travellers, but 
there were substantial increases in both the numbers 
of Canadians travelling in the United States and in 
their expenditures in that country. Consequently 
the principal change in Canada’s travel account in 
1952 was the excess of payments over receipts in 
the account with the United States which appeared 
for the first time. A credit balance of $154 million 
in 1948, when Canadian expenditures were re- 
stricted, was reduced progressively year by year 
to only $12 million in 1951, and replaced by a debit 
balance of $37 million in 1952. 


There was an increase of nearly 3 million re- 
entries into Canada by Canadian travellers returning 
during the year after visiting the United States. 
Their expenditures at $294 million were $48 million 
higher than in the previous year and $37 million 
higher than the expenditures of Americans visiting 
Canada. Automobile traffic contributed nearly $25 
million toward the gain in expenditures, the in- 
crease being attributed to greater volume of traffic 
rather than increased rates of expenditure. Rising 


purchases of merchandise by Canadian travellers 
in the United States made up a considerable part 
of the increase in expenditures. 


Expenditures of United States residents travel- 
ling in Canada remained close to that of 1951, 
although there continued to be an increasing number 
of visitors. Automobile expenditures were $9 million 
lower than last year, but expenditures of the non- 
automobile traffic increased by $8 million, leaving 
the aggregate about the same as last year. 


There was also an adverse trend in the balance 
on overseas travel account during the past year. 
Although Canada is accustomed to a debit balance 
on travel account with overseas countries, payments 
increased to a greater extent than receipts in 1952. 
Canadians spent $42 million in overseas countries 
in 1952, an increase of $8 million during the year, 
whereas expenditures in Canada of travellers from 
overseas countries increased by only $2 million. 
Thus the debit balance in our travel account with 
overseas countries was increased from $18 million 
in 1951 to $24 million in 1952. With the additional 
$37 million debit balance in Canada’s account with 
the United States, there was an overall deficit of 
$€1 million in account with all countries. 


Statement 1. Number and Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada 1950—1952.. 


Type of transportation 


1950 
Automobile : 
NoOn=permitzoralocalacrattics seere eee ese. 8, 843 
CUSTOMSPRermitS peewee fens teat ie. Boer eo: 6,029 
Repeat trips of permit holders ......0........ccccccccccececeee 2, 600 
DAH care crea Re ei: cinta an at Sa ee RS St 17,472 
Non-Automobile: 
TREY a eae RS: agree SRR Se rR: Seta” teeter eae 1,093 
IBIOE ol cn whl nS SatRERCAAPER BEE RPE nee ¢ rere oh EN aac a Sa 212 
Through bus 406 
Plane 158 
Other 4,176 
Total 6, 045 
Grand (Total ers ©, 9: Pee ee ee eee A, 23,517 


1. Subject to revision. 


Number of persons Expenditures 
1951 1952 1950 1951 19521 
Thousands $Millions 

9,000 9,085 20.1 18.8 18.6 
6, 520 6, 672 128.0 WES fs} 123.9 
2,982 2, 811 _ _ - 
18, 502 18, 568 148.1 151.6 142.5 
1,116 ityatalat 43.5 45.9 
259 303 NBS Af 14.2 
407 375 20. 8 18.1 
ATID) 185 21.4 21.9 
4,421 Dy oo ene 14.4 
6,378 7, 709 111.6 114.5 
24, 880 26, 277 259. 7 257. 0 
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United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Types of Transportation 


An analysis of United States travel expenditures 
in Canada according to types of transportation used 
in entering the country during 1952 indicates a 
reverse of the pattern established during the pre- 
vious 3 years. Aggregate expenditures of non- 
automobile traffic show an increase of 8 per cent 
compared with 1951 amounting to $8 million. Ex- 


penditures of traffic by common carrier had reached 
$122 million in 1949, declining to $112 million in 
1950, and $106 million in 1951. The increase of 
$8 million recorded by non-automobile traffic, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to offset a greater decrease 
in expenditures of automobile traffic. 


STATEMENT 2. Expenditures in Canada of Travellers from the United States 
by Types of Transportation 1948-1952 


Type of Transportation 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952! 
$ Million 
AUGOMODID Crcrcccccocosvecvetcsccrncoeecesccsseetearaates nantes soctuee trea cone eetete a oom tenanne cost 139.4 145.3 148, 1 151.6 142.5 
ei kc, Bee ics Rice i Bk etn sco ee ence cade ceatenaaieens 55. 9 52.8 43.5 43.6 45.9 
FBO iaty 2 een ct Bi eae ee ser anc Rape decce Ponsecwens 16.0 13.8 13.7 10.5 14, 2 
Bus Cexclusiverof local) DUS) seccsciescsccssdeeccecsetectecectaocccvcraetessecere sees 20.8 24, 4 20.8 Ve ps 18.1 
AUrp] AME occdenckeec-sscuncecce scoudtecedoncsecasieae ales seeren eee suses Tar tese einer eae Pe a 17.6 21.4 22, 2 21,9 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc) 1252 14.4 


1. Subject to revision. 


The total number of non-resident automobiles 
entering Canada during 1952 was 7.4 million, an 
increase of 4 per cent over the previous year. The 
non-permit or local class increased by 5 per cent 
while the gain in entries on customs permits was 
under 3 per cent. The increase in volume of the 
nodn-permit class was consistent throughout each 
auarter of the year whereas automobiles travelling 
in Canada on customs permits declined slightly 
during July, August and September. This decline, 
however, was not sufficient to counter a gain in 
volume during the remainder of the year resulting 
in a net increase for 1952. It will be noted that the 


259, 7 257.0 


greatest percentage gain in volume occurred during 
the first six months of the year when the discount 
on United States funds was lowest. 


Expenditures of non-residents travelling in 
Canada by automobile were down $9 million from the 
previous year, the first decline to be registered 
since 1943. Automobile expenditures had continued 
to rise year by year from a low of $17 million in 
1943 to a peak of $152 million in 1951. Lower 
average expenditures per visit for both the non- 
permit and customs permit travellers were recorded, 
the decrease being consistent for both types of 
travel and distributed throughout the year. 


STATEMENT 3, Average Declared Expenditure per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling 
in Canada on Customs Permits, by Class of Permit, 1948-1952 


Class of permit 
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An examination of the average expenditures of 
United States motorists by class of permit in State- 
ment 3 shows that all classes declined, with the 
exception of commuters where an increase over the 
previous year was recorded. Special classes such 
as commuters, summer residents and locals make 
up less than one per cent of the entries, but their 
expenditures are of more Significance than the 
volume would indicate. Expenditures of the special 
groups reached nearly $6 million during 1952, or 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


approximately 5 per cent of the expenditures of 
motorists travelling on customs permits. Average 
expenditures of the ‘‘other’’ class of permit holders 
declined sharply during 1952. The decline varied 
from less than $1 per car in British Columbia to 
over $12 per car in the neighbouring province of 
Alberta. The low average expenditure in Ontario 
is no doubt caused by the short duration of the 
visit, reflecting the influence of intransit traffic 
across the southern part of the province. 


STATEMENT 4. Average Declared Expenditure per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in 
Canada on Customs Permits! by Province of Exit 1948—1952 


Province of exit 


102. 36 98. 34 
66.35 66. 52 62. 52 59. 87 55. 07 
54.05 57.93 51.09 48.11 42.07 
97. 33 88. 47 93. 84 80. 88 71. 89 
69.56 91. 48 92.01 83. 86 
133. 60 134. 44 143. 57 114. 31 
100. 83 84.35 84.11 
63.34 66. 53 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
2. Subject to revision. 


Boat traffic accounted for nearly half of the 
increase in expenditures of non-automobile traffic 
over the previous year. Expenditures of travellers 
by boat had reached $22 million in 1947, declining 
consistently each year to a figure less than half 
that amount in 1951. The increase in expenditures 
for this type of traffic can be credited to an in- 
crease in volume amounting to 17 per cent over 
1951, and also to an increase in average expend- 
iture per person. In this respect it is of interest to 
note that the increase in volume was consistent 
for each quarter of the year, whereas, the increase 
in average expenditures occurred in the third quarter 
when volume was highest and also when the rate 
of discount on the United States dollar was greatest. 


Expenditures of travellers by rail accounted for 
slightly over $2 million of the increase in non- 
automobile traffic. The decline in expenditures had 
extended over a longer period than that of boat 
traffic, the peak of $€7 million having been reached 
in 1944, when wartime restrictions had curtailed 
automobile traffic. The gain recorded over the 
previous year can be attributed to an increase in 
average expenditure per person, the volume having 


dropped slightly. Contrary to the average expend- 
itures of boat travellers, most of the increase was 
experienced during the first, second and fourth 
quarters, when the discount on United States funds 
was less than in the third quarter. 


-Travellers by bus accounted for a smaller portion 
of the increase over the previous year and, similar 
to traffic by rail, the increase can be traced to 
higher average expenditures, the volume having 
dropped by nearly 8 per cent. 


Traffic by plane was the only type of travel 
other than automobile, to show a drop in expend- 
itures during 1952. Volume increased by 5 per cent, 
but average expenditures particularly in the third 
quarter, were lower than the previous year. The 
average expenditure per person per day dropped 
slightly for travellers by plane, whereas the average 
for traffic by boat, rail and bus increased over the 
previous year. The increase in the average ex- 
penditure per person-day was fairly substantial due 
to the fact that the average length of visit for 
persons arriving by common carrier had declined 
during 1952. 


All United States travellers to Canada not in- 
cluded in the classifications mentioned above are 
grouped for convenience into a residuary classifi- 
cation called ‘‘Other Travellers’’. This group in- 
cludes persons proceeding on foot and by ferry, 
taxi, motorcycle, bicycle and local bus. Expend- 
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itures of this group accounted for $2 million of the 
increase in non-automobile expenditures, the gain 
being due entirely to an increase of nearly 30 per 
cent in the volume of this type of traffic. Estimated 
average expenditure per person in this group de- 
clined slightly during the year. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by Ports of Entry and Exit 


No direct information is secured from the tourist 
as to the route or places visited in Canada, but 
certain patterns of behaviour are apparent from a 
study of points of entry and exit. For such a study 
the period of June through September was selected, 
which includes the principal touring season. 


Table 2 shows that a total of 442,291 auto- 
mobiles left Canada during June to September 1952, 
after having entered through Fort Erie and Niagara 
Falls. Of this number 264,484 returned to the United 
States by way of Fort Erie-Niagara Falls, and 
129,328 returned through the St.Clair-Detroit River 
ports; a high proportion of which are considered 
intransit traffic, with more than one half remaining 
in Canada less than one day. 


Traffic in the opposite direction is next in 
importance as shown in Table 2. The number of 
cars leaving Canada during the same period after 
having entered through the St.Clair-Detroit River 
ports amounted to 346,595. Of this number 183,866 
returned via St. Clair-Detroit River ports and 139,599 
via Fort Erie-Niagara Falls, again showing the 
importance of intransit traffic. 


The route between Fort Erie-Niagara Falls and 
the St. Lawrence River ports is very popular as it 
includes a trip north of Lake Ontario, and perhaps 
a visit to Ontario’s largest city. Automobiles using 
this route for entry and exit during the four month 
period amounted to 36,270 in both directions. 


Another route that has always been popular with 
American motorists, is that between the various 


ports of entry along the border in Quebec and the 
St. Lawrence River border ports. Motorists choosing 
this route for entry and exit totalled 28,595 in both 
directions during 1952. 


A comparison of the volume of traffic in both 
directions on the six most popular routes within 
Ontario appears in Table 8. The table shows the 
number of permit-holding cars, exclusive of summer 
residents and other special classes, which followed 
these routes during the four month period for the 
years 1950-1952. The volume of traffic over each 
route is given as a percentage of the total number of 
cars to enter the province through all ports of entry. 
It will be noted that 37 per cent of the total traffic 
to enter Ontario during the same period followed the 
routes given in Table 8. The importance of these 
routes is stressed further by the fact that 60 per 
cent of the foreign automobiles entering Canada 
during 1952, entered through ports in Ontario. 


In Table 7 the number of permit-holding cars 
leaving Canada by a province other than that of 
entry is expressed as a percentage of the total for 
each province. In examining these figures, however, 
it must be borne in mind that they do not represent 
the total volume of non-resident traffic crossing 
provincial boundaries, as they are exclusive of 
vehicles leaving by the province of entry after 
having visited another province or provinces. The 
percentage of American cars leaving by a province 
other than that of entry remained the same for 
Canada although some provinces show a higher 
percentage minimum interprovincial travel, and 
others a lower percentage. 


Intransit Automobile Traffic 


Intransit automobile traffic is an important factor 
often not taken into consideration in an analysis 
of the number of American automobiles on Canadian 
highways, particularly in Ontario where many motor- 
ists use the southern part of the province as a 
shorter route between centres in the United States. 


An exact division between intransit and other 
motorists is impossible, but an analysis of motor 
traffic proceeding between St. Clair-Detroit River 
ports, and Fort Erie-Niagara Falls in the summer 
months indicates a high proportion of it is intransit. 
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STATEMENT 5. Number of Non-Resident One and Two-Day Automobiles Travelling on Customs 
Permits! Intransit Between Selected Border Points iin Ontario, 1948-1952 


Border points 


Flort Erie — Windso0 .........sssscsesesssssesessesesseseseenensseesnsaeenes 87,041 97,383 115, 297 121,358 115, 246 
Niagara Mall Si— WINGS OP iiscssatsiccstecessiensoseetsevscesesessessoesss 719,809 83,866 92,148 102,816 110,061 
Fort Erie — Sarma ......scsscssseseeesseesesesssesesesnsceencnsesenenees 22,397 26,168 31,384 35,129 36, 323 
Nila Gara ball Si Sarnia ee sccaeasne-s-seces ceases ssaaveseceas-sseaeceaas 53,680 59,054 61,019 71,935 80,979 
Motbal (Ola DOV Clectaes= fa cece caceee ae ances covsacece:tocaisessesssoces seses 242,927 266,471 299, S48 331,238 342, 609 
Total number of Cars! entering Ontario irrespective 
Ofilengthy Of Visit 2. ozisccekc.--treces ssn ceceseacedeoonssescnsanenay 1,093,528] 1,148,436) 1,184,577| 1,291,475 | 1,312,231 
Intransit traffic as percentage of total traffic............ 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


In addition to Ontario, the provinces of Quebec and 
British Columbia are affected by intransit traffic 
but to a smaller degree. A desire to shorten dis- 
tances on an otherwise long trip, or take a view of 
Canadian territory for pleasure, or even a change in 
shopping centres, encourages intransit travel. Many 
of these travellers would not be issued a permit 
were they not leaving Canada by a port other than 
that of entry. 

Table 2 reveals that in the four months from 
June through September, 87 per cent of American 
motorists proceeding both ways between the above 
mentioned points in Ontario made the trip in 48 
hours or less, an increase of one per cent of the 


22.2 


23.2 


25.3 25.6 26.1 


total compared with the previous year. If special 
groups such as commuters, Summer residents and 
locals are omitted these short-cut motorists have 
increased from 22.2 per cent of the total entries 
into Ontario in 1948, to 26.1 per cent in 1952 as 
shown in Statement 5. This represents one in every 
four permit-cars, which appear to be chiefly in- 
terested in a shorter route between two points in 
the United States rather than a vacation in Canada. 
The high proportion of intransit traffic in the total 
has an important effect in lowering the average 
duration of stay of all motorists, which in turn has 
a depressing effect on the average expenditure per 
car. 


Receipts of United States Travellers in Canada during 1952, Classified by Length of Stay in Canada 


The total number of entries into Canada by 
residents of the United States amounted to over 26 
million in 1952. This figure is the aggregate of 
many types of travellers, ranging from residents of 
border communities who may enter Canada many 
times during the year for visits of short duration, 
to others who may stay for weeks or months. 
Average expenditures of visitors vary from a few 
dollars for casual visits of a day or less to averages 
of over $300 for visits of long duration. Short-term 
visits are numerous especially between border 
communities such as Windsor-Detroit, and other 
areas where close economic and social relation- 
ships exist. Although the short-term visits are 
numerous amounting to 85 per cent of the volume, 
they contribute only 20 per cent of the expenditures 
of United States travellers in Canada. 


In Statement 6, visits of two days or less are 
grouped under one section as ‘‘Short-term traffic’’ 
and visits of longer duration are designated as 
‘Long-term traffic’’. Of a total of over 26 million 
entries, only 4 million or approximately 15 per cent 
remained longer than 48 hours. This group, however, 
made up over 80 per cent of the receipts from United 
States travellers during 1952. The importance of 


the long-term group as a source of revenue has 
remained fairly constant during the past four years, 
accounting for 81 per cent of the total during 1949- 
1951. There were increases in the numbers of both 
the short and long-term groups in 1952 over 1951. 


The pattern of American automobile travel in 
Canada in 1952 is given in Tables 1 and 1A which 
analyze this type of traffic in considerable detail 
according to length of visit. The importance of the 
one-day visit has varied in the post-war period from 
37 per cent of the total entries in 1946 to 35 per 
cent in 1952. The trend, however, has not been 
regular, there being increases in the proportion of 
one-day traffic in 3 years of the period; the in- 
creases being more than offset by declines in the 
other years. Contrary to the trend in the group 
remaining one day or less, the two-day group has 
increased from 19 per cent of the total in 1946 to 
21 per cent in 1952 practically the same proportion 
as the decline in the one-day class, the gain being 
irregular. Cars remaining 3 to 7 days accounted for 
30 per cent of the entries in 1946, and 31 per cent 
in 1952. Cars remaining 8 to 15 days have varied 
less than one per cent during the period from 1946 
to 1952, making up between 9 and 10 per cent of 
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STATEMENT 6. Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 1952 


Number of Z of grand : % of grand 
Mode of travel persane % aa Expenditures! total 
Short term traffic: 
Automobile: 
Non-permit or local traffic 9,085, 110 34.57 18, 627, 484 162%} 
Customs permit holders: 
Commuters 7, 804 0.03 1, 018, 629 0. 40 
Locals 10, 430 0. 04 532,596 0.21 
Repeat trips 2, 811, 256 10. 70 _ = 
Other 
1 day’s stay 2, 469, 573 9. 40 5, 967, 073 2.02 
; 2 days’ stay 1, 390, 950 5. 29 9, 896, 186 3. 85 
Rail, intransit 619, 255 2. 36 - = 
Bus, intransit Seo 55 0. 29 226, 665 0.09 
Airplane, intransit 6, 790 0.03 20, 370 0.01 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus etc.) Soon los 21.82 14, 382,177 5.59 
Total 22, 211, 826 84. 53 50, 671, 180 19. 72 
Long term traffic: 
Automobile: 
Customs permit holders: 
Summer Residents 30, 583 0.12 4, 146, 907 1.61 
Other 
More than two days’ stay 2, 762, 540 10. 51 102, 361, 655 39.83 
Rail 491, 216 1. 87 45, 925,977 17.87 
Bus 299, 496 1.14 17, 868, 553 6.95 
Airplane 178, 339 0. 68 21, 826, 581 8.49 
Boat 302, 834 1.15 14, 208, 187 BAe 


Total 4, 065, 008 15. 47 206, 337, 860 80. 28 
Grand total 26, 276, 834 100. 00 257, 009, 040 100. 00 


1. Subject to revision 


the total. The group remaining over 15 days in 
Canada has also been quite stable during the 
period, varying from 5 per cent of the total in 1946 
to 4 per cent in 1952. 


all other groups made up a greater part of the total 
than in the previous year, with the exception of 
those staying 8 to 15 days. This had the effect of 
raising the average length of stay from 4.31 to 


4.62 days per visit. 

An examination of the average length of stay 

over the past six years (excluding special groups 

such aS summer residents and commuters, etc.) 
reveals the following: 


A summary on length of stay as recorded in 
Table 1, in comparison with the previous year 
appears hereunder: 


Average Length of Average Length Percent of 
Year Visit in Days Length of Stay of Stay Total Entries 
19 

1947 :aes eee Rene ae 5.39 (Daya) eee! pa ae mr 

1 Betisccestects 1 S35) . 
1949'S. 2 et meeeeees ae 5.28 nee ‘ 5 21.0 21.4 
1949 6 dscsedasndceds, Sas stPivaic cbeagh tn tees 4.99 B27 ccs 4 4 30.0 30.6 

nL 4u7 10 10 9.4 9.2 
1950 sce eee 4.80 ietanaterc Mead ei an ac 
1951 Stee eee ecceeeeeseresseeesveceseseseseceseees 4.51 Total a 4.51 4.62 100.0 100.0 
1O5 2: Stccecseiscteenyat cotter errant 4.62 


Examination of the data presented above in- 


The continued drop in average length of visit 
amounting to 16 per cent between 1947 and 1951 
appears to have been checked in 1952. During the 
past year the portion of automobiles remaining one 
day in Canada dropped by nearly 1 per cent whereas 


dicates that the increase of 0.1 days in the average 
length of stay haS been influenced by two factors: 
first, a decrease in the proportion of visits lasting 
1 day; second, an increase in the average length of 
stay for cars remaining over 15 days. A combination 
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of these two factors in 1952 has probably checked 
the trend toward shorter visits that had developed 
during the previous 5 years. 


An examination of Table 1 indicates the average 
expenditure per car per day declined for nearly all 
lengths of stay in 1952. Only two groups of motor- 
ists show higher expenditures per car per day; cars 
remaining 71 to 80 days and those staying 126 to 
150 days. Further examination of Table 1 reveals 
that the decline in average expenditure per car per 
day, seems to have been more pronounced with 
cars remaining over 3 days. In 1951 the 3 to 14 day 
group accounted for 70 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures in Table 1 whereas in 1952 it amounted 
to 68 per cent. A comparison of the volume shows 
that in 1952, cars with 3 to 14 days stay made up 


Length of stay 
(Days) 


Examination of the summary appearing above 
confirms the data appearing in Statement 3 showing 
that average expenditures of all classes declined 
Sharply in 1952 with the exception of commuters. It 
also confirms the statement that in 1952, the 
average expenditure of automobiles remaining over 
3 days in Canada declined to a greater extent than 
the one and two day classes. High average ex- 
penditures per car per day in the 3 to 7 day group 
indicate a high percentage of week-end travel, es- 
pecially since the average length of stay of this 
group has remained at 4 days for the past two years. 
The higher average per day suggests that possibly 
higher rates per day are paid for ‘‘week-end”’ ace 
commodation than is the case for longer periods 
like a week. The higher rate per day for the two 
days’ stay compared with one day is explained by 
the fact that it involves overnight accommodation. 


The volume and expenditures of the group re- 
maining over 15 days were more important in 1952 


Percent of total expenditures 
in average exp. 
1951 1952 1951 1952 per car per day 


a greater portion of the total than in 1951. This 
would indicate that non-resident motorists, spending 
all or part of their vacation in Canada, were re- 
sponsible for much of the decline in average ex- 
penditures per day. Motorists spending 3 days in 
Canada accounted for 12 per cent of the volume of 
traffic and 11 per cent of the expenditures in 1952. 
They are perhaps the most important group as a 
source of revenue listed in Table 1. The popularity 
of the ‘‘five-day week’’ inthe United States, giving an 
opportunity for ‘‘weekend’’ travel, is reflected in 
the importance of this group of motorists. 


A comparison of the average expenditure per car 
per day between 1951 and 1952 is summarized as 
follows: 


Average expenditure 


per car per day Per cent change 


- 3.8 
2 Tad’) 
siis4 


- 10. 4 


Salil 


-11.4 


than in 1951. The average length of stay for this 
group increased in 1952, but the average expend- 
iture per car per day declined by 12 per cent, in- 
dicating that possibly a higher percentage were 
spending longer vacations with relatives or friends 
than in 1951, or that many visitors from the United 
States curtailed their spending on account of the 
discount on United States funds. 


Summarizing Table 1 we find that over 2 million 
American cars carrying over 6 million persons 
travelled in Canada on customs permits during 
1952. They spent $116 million and stayed an 
average of 4.62 days. The average number of per 
sons per car waS 2.97 and the average length of 
stay per person amounted to 4.25 days. Cars with 
a short duration of stay usually carry the highest 
average number of persons per car. 
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Receipts from United States Travellers in Canada by Province of Entry 


An accurate breakdown of receipts from United 
States travellers according to the province in which 
expenditures are made is impossible. Available 
information regarding ports of entry and exit used 
by American motorists travelling in Canada on 
customs permits makes it possible to determine 
how many motorists leave Canada by a province 
other than that of entry. The information is limited 
in this respect, however, as there is no way of 
determining what part of the expenditure is in the 
province of entry and what part is in other prov- 
inces. It must be emphasized therefore that esti- 


mates in Statement 7 showing provincial distribution 
are not intended to accurately measure expenditures 
within the province concerned. All estimates are 
based on province of entry only, and make no 
allowance for Americans travelling from one prov- 
ince to another after they have entered Canada. For 
general comparisons in lieu of more detailed in- 
formation the data presented in Statement 7 may be 
considered only as generally indicative of the 
provincial distribution of U.S. tourist expenditure 
in Canada during 1952. 


STATEMENT 7, Distribution of United States HAN Expenditures in Canada by Province of Entry, 
1948-1952 


Percentage of total 


Province of entry 


1 


1. Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 
2. Subject to revision. 


Statement 7 indicates that travellers entering 
Canada through ports in Ontario accounted for some 
50 per cent of the total expenditures by residents 
of the United States in Canada, while entries 
through ports in the province of Quebec made up 
approximately 18 per cent of the total expenditures. 
The proportion of the total has not varied greatly 


between provinces of entry during the past 5 years— 
Alberta and British Columbia being the only prov- 
inces to maintain a steady gain over the 5 year 
period. In comparing the last two years the regions 
from Ontario to British Columbia made a slight gain 
in the proportion of the total. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by State of Origin 


States adjacent to Canada normally supply most 
of the automobile traffic and reflect closer ties and 
interests existing between border communities. 
While distance and time available are determining 
factors in automobile touring, their importance has 
diminished due to faster cars, better roads, an 
extension of holiday practices in the United States, 


and greater average incomes particularly in the 
medium and lower income brackets. Automobile 
registrations in the United States totalled 43,646,343 
in 1952 of which 2,245,300 entered Canada on 
customs permits leaving a great tourist potential. 
The proportions, however, vary greatly in the 
different states as the following analysis shows. 
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For convenience, states have been grouped by 
regions as shown in Table 5. The North-Eastern 
States normally contribute nearly half of the auto- 
mobiles travelling in Canada on customs permits. 
The number of automobiles originating in this region 
has gradually increased during the past five years, 
but the proportion of the total entering Canada has 
declined from 49 per cent in 1948 to 46 per cent 
in 1952. 


Entries from the Great Lakes group of states 
have also increased year by year but the proportion 
of the total they represent has remained practically 
constant, around 31 per cent. 


The North-Western border states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana show encouraging gains 


over the five year period although a decrease was 
experienced in 1950 when flood conditions hampered 
travel in that region. In 1948 this group represented 
3 per cent of the tota] entries but this was increased 
in 1952. 


Traffic from the West Coast States has shown a 
continued increase year by year since 1948 al- 
though the proportion of the total they represent 
has increased by less than 1 per cent. 


The remainder of the states not specified in 
Table 5, and not adjacent to the border, have 
gradually increased in importance during recent 
years and contributed 8 per cent of all entries 
during 1952. 


STATEMENT 8. Permit-Holding Automobiles Visiting Canada—Increases in Number of Visits from 
Each of Five Regions in the United States, 1946-1952 


(1946 = 100) 


Region 


1952 


In order to determine the importance of the ad- 
jacent states as a source of receipts from travel a 
further analysis is necessary. Table 6 presents 
data on expenditures in Canada by residents of the 
states appearing in Table 5. The North-Eastern and 
Great Lakes States contributed 77 per cent of the 
volume during 1952 but only 71 per cent of the ex- 
penditures. The North-Western and West Coast 
States contributed 15 per cent of the volume and 
17 per cent of the expenditures for the same year. 
States not specified in Tables 5 and 6 are of more 
importance as a source of receipts than the volume 


147 
154 
178 
140 
242 


indicates, accounting for 12 per cent of the ex- 
penditures in Canada for 1952. 


The marked uniformity in the range from year to 
year of average expenditures is illustrated in 
Statement 9. With the exception of Minnesota, 
average expenditure rates from year to year for 
each of the states shown in Statement 9 varied less 
than $12 per visit during the five year period from 
1948 to 1952. This high degree of stability reflects 
unchanging habits in travel behaviour by residents 
of each of the states. 


STATEMENT 9. Average Expenditure Per Car Declared by Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists 
by U.S. Federal State of Registration, 1948-1952 


State of registration 


Average declared expenditure per car 


North Eastern: 
(Gray sinYeye, 8108, a Ahearn sonpncncberocosssogoseTbenceeoc tetas Seca a aaaoe 75.14 78. 53 82. 63 78. 76 67. 63 
WEREUENG) 85 Sib toe-cac ca dhcaosnc ee cance ac Re COdn acon Cone ne hon coeeerene Silees 31.45 22. 20 22.08 20. 90 
Massachusetts): soruncstaatqere coerenmp cons. coils anes osepaei 84. 32 85. 34 91.52 85.03 719. 45 
INI Wa tL AMD SIALCb ter, cscc redeem aaa yo enssas oS cuespngecsepeacean 49. 28 52. 70 51. 16 51S 27 46. 66 
INIGW JIELSCY. tercttecrsran.cottessnersertecc ccsttesgieensencencctetsnnsore 80.71 Sree 95.5 0d 89.52 81. 50 
INVG WEY OTK Beenie: ees e Peete eee subs ct evtad cw Ahveboes 55. 63 55. 95 59. 22 Bose 1 51.83 
erin Sylvania. etait -ccote hectare eeskettee. sailes ss Mose es Rilpae, 79. 83 84. 58 82.09 74. 78 
FU HO Me ES] a Midis acck conc reeaet te reas eee sence cane sass exeiactereoiuee 76. 86 79. 90 83.75 718.73 69. 70 


WAIHI) ILE > sonpszeanmnaacdendehcos: oabaaradodaaconcaose cnnacnbag an eeece meee? 19.73 17. 96 13. 65 15. 16 14, 14 
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STATEMENT 9. Average Expenditure Per Car Declared by Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists 
by U.S. Federal State of Registration, 1948-1952 — Concluded 


Average declared expenditure per car 


State of registration i= T 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
ei oe il 
Great Lakes: 

TL IMO US -sescccceecce crecios on cee gos abeecner oN antensseqetenss cs sean deessosisene 87. 88 89. 74 94.02 89.48 83. 56 
Indiana ssiees et ebacatttoweuatacheedes Deo ter Guphesgeetevacs saajsusvaserteeeee {Aly 4 14.43 ee, Fal 68. 62 64. 80 
MiCHi gan. .....cecesseeseessesseeeesssesessseenecneenneenecencantenneeneety 48. 06 45551 37. 60 33. 82 30. 49 
Ohio ..... sessesnensesnervecsecnesscsucsnssscssssseausnnsanecasenensecnecneanenies 86. 61 87.99 92. 41 88.93 79.65 
WiSCONSH Dies cscccsevssscsosccas vsccecteascevestesstevcetecescocscceemtenes 719.79 80. 50 86. 61 81.06 76.88 

North Western: 
Minne SOEB oestivecececneccatuatenscesseceesntsnstecweneresetuacisecncoesenth.e 84. 00 70. 30 78. 50 72, 82 66. 56 
MOMESTIG ce ecoccccceerccese cee ee ooo te te sree th eas cestescsecesesess 81.69 15.93 73. 48 70.74 59. 27 
NOrth Dakota saree eee ora eat ceeteoeocee ess 64.83 58. 86 55. 66 51. 48 45. 50 
105. 35 106. 08 113. 24 110. 28 99. 47 
he ae 92.05 97. 11 103. 32 92.74 
49. 82 49.55 50. 06 yy ay) 50. 18 
94, 27 93, 64 100, 11 92,42 86, &4 


In Table 3 all automobiles travelling on customs 
permits which departed from Canada in 1952 are 
classified according to province of entry and state 
or country of origin. In Table 4 similar information 
appears, but limited to visits lasting longer than 
48 hours, and excluding special classes such as 
summer residents, etc. The special classes, how- 
ever, amount to less than 1 per cent of the total 
and should have little effect on a comparison of the 
two tables. ‘The number of visits in Table 4 amount 
to 43 per cent of the number in Table 3, indicating 
that only this percentage of the visits on customs 
permits last longer than 48 hours. A comparison 
with the previous year reveals that the proportion 
of long-term traffic has remained constant in the 
aggregate, with British Columbia being the only 
province to obtain an increase. Long-term auto- 
mobile traffic appearing in Table 4 accounted for 
40 per cent of the total receipts from United States 
travellers in Canada during 1952. 


The relationship between short-term visits and 
visits over two days is not uniform for all states. 
Close to 70 per cent of the visits from Oregon and 
South Dakota lasted longer than two days, while 
the corresponding percentages for Maine and 
Vermont were only 24 and 13 respectively. States 
appearing in Table 9 are arranged in descending 
order according to the proportion of long-term visits. 
While the average expenditure per car does not 


decrease uniformly as the proportion of short-term 
visits increases, in the aggregate there is a trend 
in that direction. The states of Oregon and South 
Dakota with a high proportion of long-term traffic 
have high average expenditures, whereas Michigan, 
Maine and Vermont with a low proportion of long- 
term traffic have low average expenditures. In the 
aggregate, short-term traffic exceeded long-term 
traffic by nearly 300,000 visits during the year. 
Table 9 also shows that although more than 50 per 
cent of the states have a higher proportion of their 
visits in the long-term category, some of the larger 
states such as New York and Michigan for example, 
have a high proportion of short-term traffic. 


In an analysis of American automobile traffic to 
Canada by state of origin, allowance should be 
made for the fact that the states are not of uniform 
size. More motorists come from New York, for 
example, than from Maine, but this is because New 
York is a larger state than Maine. In 1952 auto- 
mobile visits from New York State were four times 
as numerous as from Maine, but the number of auto- 
mobiles registered in New York was sixteen times 
as many as the number registered in Maine. Using 
these two states as an example of potential markets 
it follows that the market in Maine was much more 
effective in proportion to its size than the market 
in New York. 
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In Map 1 the number of cars travelling on cus- 
toms permits in Canada is given as a percentage of 
the number of automobiles registered in the state. 
From this point of view, Michigan and New York are 
no longer at the top of the list, but rank fourth and 
sixth respectively, following Vermont, Maine and 
Washington. The states with the highest proportion 
of visits are principally on the border but Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut have high 
ratings although they are probably 150 miles from 
the’ boundary. The border states with the lowest 
ratings are Wisconsin, Idaho and Minnesota although 
Pennsylvania and Ohio also have a low proportion 
of registrations visiting Canada. Further examina- 
tion reveals that the border states with a low 
percentage of registrations travelling in Canada, 
have a high proportion of long-term traffic and 
consequently fairly high average expenditures. 
Map 1 shows that the states farthest from the 
boundary have the lowest percentage of entries with 


the exception of Florida and California. Acquaint- 
ances made by Canadians spending winter vacations 
in Florida and California may be a factor in in- 
fluencing residents of these states to pay a re- 
ciprocal visit to Canada. 


Table 4 shows that in general, American motor- 
ists spending more than two days in Canada enter 
by way of the province closest to the state of 
registration. ‘Traffic from Massachusetts constitutes 
an exception to the rule, however; Quebec, the 
closest province to Massachusetts, attracts more 
than half the cars, but the Atlantic provinces come 
next with over twice as many visits as Ontario, 
in spite of the fact that parts of Ontario are closer 
to parts of Massachusetts. Geographic conditions 
such aS mountains crossing the nearest direct 
route to Ontario are among factors diverting auto- 
mobile traffic towards the Atlantic provinces. 


Distribution of Travel Expenditures by Residents of United States in Foreign Countries 


Residents of the United States spent more on 
travel outside their own country in 1952 than any 
previous year according to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Canada continues to receive 
more United States dollars from travel than any 
other country but the proportion of the total is 
gradually declining as shown in Chart 1. 


In 1945 Canada received 48 per cent of the total 
expenditures by residents of United States in 
foreign countries, dropping to 46 per cent in 1946, 
and 44 per cent during 1947 and 1948. Beginning in 
1949 the rate of decline gained momentum and the 
proportion received by Canada dropped to 39 per 
cent, then to 36, 35 and 33 per cent in the years 
1950, 1951 and 1952 respectively. Meanwhile the 
proportion spent in Europe and the Mediterranean 
area has increased from a low of 3 per cent in 1942 
and 1943 to a level almost as high as Canada in 
1952. During the war travel to overseas countries 
was almost at a standstill, with the result that 
Canada and Mexico were receiving between 80 and 
90 per cent of the expenditures of United States 
travellers in foreign countries. Travel to the West 
Indies and Central America also made rapid post- 
war recovery, but on a smaller scale than traffic 
across the Atlantic. 


It is also of interest to note the comparison 
between Canada and Mexico as recipients of United 
States expenditures on travel from 1948 to 1952. 
During this period the portion spent in Mexico had 
increased from 19 to 22 per cent, whereas, the 
portion received by Canada decreased from 45 to 
33 per cent. Mexico has made rapid strides in 
improving accommodation and transportation facil- 
ities, and appears to be reaping benefits from their 
efforts, by increasing their quota at the expense of 
other countries. 

Much of the increase in traffic to Europe has 
accompanied the extension of trans-Atlantic trans- 
portation and the rehabilitation of European travel 
facilities. 


The trend in expenditures by Americans on travel 
in the United States itself is another related factor 
of major significance. While comparable statistics 
of expenditures on internal travel in the United 
States are not available there are clear signs of 
rising expenditures by Americans on vacations and 
recreational travel in the United States. These 
accompany the great rise in incomes and leisure in 
the United States. The growth in this sphere of 
expenditures indicates that expenditures on travel 
in Canada by Americans have not kept pace with 
expenditures on vacations and travel in the United 
States in recent years. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TRAVEL EXPENDITURES* 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
BY RESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
PERCENTAGE 1942 am 1952 


PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL 


(United States Department of Commerce) OF TOTAL 
9) (0). ae == 50 


CANADA 


EUROPE 
AND 
MEDITERRANEAN 


WEST !NDIES 
AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 [SSH i952t 


* EXPENDITURES ARE EXCLUSIVE OF PAYMENTS TO OVERSEAS COUNTRIES FOR TRANSPORTATION TO AND 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


t DATA FOR 1952 ARE SUBJECT TO REVISION 
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Canadian Travellers in the United States 


Canadian travel to the United States reached an 
all time record in 1952. Immigration officials report 
21.5 million re-entries into Canada occurred via the 
International Boundary during the year. This cor 
stitutes an increase of nearly 3 million re-entries 
over the previous year, and a record number return- 
ing after visits to the United States. Compared 
with 1948 when exchange restrictions on travel and 
purchases were most restrictive this represents an 
increase of 59 per cent in volume or nearly 8 million 
visits. Compared with 1949 when there were less 
limiting restrictions on travel expenditures, the 
increase is over 6 million visits or approximately 
43 per cent. 


Over 90 per cent of the increase in the number 
of Canadians returning for the period between 1949 
and 1952 was in automobile traffic and 10 per cent 
in the non-automobile group. From 1949 to 1951 the 
number of cars returning after visits to the United 
States increased by 47 per cent although registra- 
tions of automobiles in Canada during the same 
period increased by only 25 per cent. In 1951 
Canadian automobiles made an average of 1.6 
visits to the United States, whereas American auto- 
mobiles made an average of 0.2 visits to Canada 
during the same period. Thus on the basis of 


registrations, Canadian automobiles made over 
eight times the number of visits per car to the 
United States that American automobiles made to 
Canada. 


Expenditures by residents of Canada have also 
climbed sharply in the past year, from $246 million 
in 1951 to an estimated $294 million in 1952, an 
increase of 19 per cent. Compared with 1948 when 
maximum exchange restrictions were in force this 
represents an increase of $180 million. On a com- 
parison with 1949 when restrictions had been 
reduced, the increase is $129 million or nearly 80 
per cent. This is a much greater increase than has 
occurred in all personal expenditures by Canadians 
on goods and: services which rose by some 31% in 
the same three year period. Generally influencing 
the sharp gain in travel expenditures has been the 
removal of most exchange restrictions on travel in 
October 1950, and of those remaining at the end of 
1951, and the higher value of the Canadian dollar 
in 1952. Increasing purchases abroad by Canadian 
travellers have also been a large contributor to the 
rise in expenditures, purchases declared under the 
$100 customs exemption amounting to more than 
one fifth of the total expenditures in the United 
States in 1952. . 


STATEMENT 10. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers inthe United States by Types of Transportation 
Used to Re-Enter Canada, 1948-1952 


Type of transportation 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952! 


($ Million) 

FATIEOMODI] Cire. .cerccerwseratsevenateeceerrc-casossatcercsendanehaense cnn cemecssrnosssossnsnainnresnn 25.1 52.9 67.3 93.9 11835 
TITEL cae cosesecusccceececnebescees «taslecssai « dacauscnmochnauens|egenvsscmasssasaeeabencsescansenaxere sss 35.9 46.2 47.0 58.2 Woez 
BOa tirsec tec: ccecrecwdscrnseotseses ccesscutocenctecctarcaveerssesssssuccnatbendronnWedssneverders«casnas Seal 4.6 3.5 3.9 Bao 
Bus (Exclusive of 1oCal DUS)......:sccsesesercesesesesesessseseenseeeteecesnenenenens 25.5 BBbal 42.0 48.8 51.6 
ALTPlAane.......eecescsvsseescssecescesseensentcnscrnreressvonsersssscnnneeaserecensseecerneccnsecnses 1.3 9.7 13.8 22% 1 26.1 
Other (pedestrians, local DUS, €tC.) .......::cceeeeeeseeeeeteeteeetereteetrens 16.3 18.4 192 1 19.0 18.4 

Me Weep ete eee ee Pe ec cceccctno SoocceE ne chara anosnatncucee ons unt ocean sock 113.2 164.9 192.7 245.9 293.6 


1. Subject to revision. 
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Canadian Expenditures in the United States by Types of Transportation 


Prior to 1949 the automobile was third in order 
of importance when expenditures of Canadian travel- 
lers in the United States are examined by type of 
transportation. In 1949 the automobile replaced 
train and bus in order of importance, gradually 
increasing the lead over traffic by rail year by year, 
until 1952 when travellers by automobile spent $43 
million more in the United States than rail travel- 
lers. 


The total number of reentries of Canadian auto- 
mobiles into Canada from the United States during 
1952 amounted to 3.4 million, an increase of 23 
per cent over 1951. Persons returning by this means 
of transportation increased by 2.4 million during 
the year and non-automobile travellers by 0.5 
million. Expenditures of Canadian motorists in- 
creased by nearly $25 million or approximately 26 
per cent. Most of the gain occurred in the two day 
class where the volume increased by 37 per cent, 
but expenditures of this group increased by $10 
million or 54 per cent. Higher average expenditures 
per visit in addition to the gain in volume con- 
tributed to this increase. In 1951 the two day class 
made up 6 per cent of the total cars returning to 
Canada, increasing to 7 per cent in 1952. 


Average expenditures per visit in the one day 
class remained about the same as in 1951 with the 
result that expenditures increased in the same 
proportion as the volume, namely around 22 per 
cent. Expenditures of the group remaining over two 
days in the United States were less pronounced than 
the gain in volume, due to a slight decline in the 
average expenditure per car. The average length of 
stay for cars remaining three days or over in the 
United States also declined slightly during the year. 
Shopping trips remaining close to the 48 hour period 
in the United States may have been responsible for 
a considerable portion of the gain in the two day 
class. Purchases declared under the $100 customs 
exemption were $66 million in 1952 an increase of 
nearly $20 million during the year or approximately 
40 per cent. 


Expenditures of Canadians returning by rail 
increased by $17 million or 29 per cent in 1952, 
although the increase in volume amounted to only 
5° per cent. Average expenditure per person in- 
creased by approximately 22 per cent, the gain 
being distributed throughout the year. The average 
length of stay for Canadians travelling by rail 
declined during the year. 


Expenditures of Canadians returning by bus 


‘increased by $3 million during the year. Although 


the volume had declined slightly, average expend- 
itures per person were higher. 


Expenditures of Canadians travelling by plane 
increased by approximately 19 per cent in 1952 the 
gain being~in the same proportion as the increase 
in volume. Average expenditures remained very 
close to that of 1951. 


Expenditures of residents returning by boat and 
the ‘‘Other Travellers’’ were lower in 1952 the 
decrease being due to lower averages per person. 


Chart 2 shows the importance of expenditures in 
the different types of transportation used by Ca- 
nadians returning from the United States during the 
past decade. The chart shows the increasing po- 
pularity of the automobile as a means of trans- 
portation. Scarcity of gasoline and tires for privately 
owned automobiles in 1943 and 1944 and a pre- 
dominance of business travel at that time is re- 
flected, when expenditures in the United States by this 
type of transportation accounted for only 6 to 7 per 
cent of the total. With the end of hostilities in 1945, 
expenditures of persons travelling by car increased 
rapidly in 1946, the rate of increase remaining 
fairly constant from 1946 to 1952 with the exception 
of 1948 when the Emergency Exchange Conservation 
restrictions were in full force. The restrictions in 
1948 appear to have had more effect in curtailing 
expenditures of travellers by automobile than any 
other type of transportation. 


During the period covered by the Chart train 
travel has declined rapidly in importance as a 
means of transportation. While the ‘‘Other’’ clas- 
sification has also declined in importance during 
the decade, the rate of decline has been less 
pronounced than in travellers by rail. Travellers by 
boat, pedestrians, local bus, etc. are grouped for 
convenience under one classification shown as 
‘*Other’’ on the chart. Expenditures of persons 
travelling by bus increased in importance from 
1943, reaching a peak in 1948, only to decline 
slowly during the last half of the decade. Expend- 
itures of travellers by plane have gained in im- 
portance during the period, accounting for a greater 
portion of the total in 1952 than the ‘‘Other’’ clas- 
sification. 
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EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TRAVELLERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY TYPE OF TRANSPORTATION USED IN RETURNING TO CANADA 
94S —thigae 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL OF TOTAL 


70 a”, 


AUTOMOBILE 


1943 1944 1945 1946 NOS 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952" 
* DATA FOR 1952 ARE SUBJECT TO REVISION 


STATEMENT 11. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States 
by Length of Stay, 1952 


Number of 


Mode of travel persons 


% ee nd Expenditures! 


Short term traffic: 


Motorists: 
QMO Gaye. 5 Fee reeset ee aoe een ccceaneeseaaeesstecers 10, 316, 452 14, 152, 803 4. 82 
FT WO\ ORY Su vicccsccistionnssvssasnds cece csecasdeas sseacsacesdevesesecaners 857,101 27, 680, 386 9. 43 
Feed PAMtra NS it hoc ecccasces tes ceentsecovsvsseteeat ctecnsccesesererseesoctes 7, 445 = = 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus etc..)........ 7, 694, 547 18, 412, 461 6. 28 
Oba rr rserc irr asstescsccveconccnerceccrtecersnsescereccacstesoriansestsee 18, 875, 545 60, 245, 650 20. 53 

Long term traffic: 

Motorists —More than two days ..........:cccccccesceeseseeees 1, 240,135 76, 675, 608 26.12 
sSbcecaststsaosasseedueuvawsnrenrereesaccoccenveacsaseecs Fav eetnteretetssets 547, 128 75,169,111 25. 61 
ENPOU GD DUS Ao, <.ccccossossanccvecousssscccovecctesercnecersecccassmetreane 587, 998 51,547, 511 17. 56 
VAI DIANE eictsccresccesccceccsscocceeesesccotevergseuecstcte:tresactacdsecresees 165, 562 Plain lay a lei 8.90 
BOG Gi civcoches reccen ecw cshavavaltennaansecovacdcesctena cactadocceractssoaven 95, 656 3, 751, 486 1. 28 
T ooktsall 2. ncccecestoiaceeccsaccedtvucssucctkteescecteusatcacsstatecsscve<sinencs 2, 636,479 233, 258, 887 19.47 


S Mrreverririririert tri 21,512, 024 293, 504, 537 


1. Subject to revision 
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Statement 11 classifies the number of Canadian 
travellers in the United States and their expend- 
itures according to two groups; a short-term group 
which remained abroad for visits of two days or 
less and a long-term group which remained for 
longer periods. The relationship between the long 
and short-term groups has remained fairly constant 
during the past six years. The percentage of long- 
term traffic to the total during this period has 
moved ‘between the narrow limits of 11.0 and 12.9 
with corresponding data for expenditures between 
78.2 and 80.3 per cent. 


Although the number of visits to Canada by 
residents of the United States exceeded visits of 
Canadians to the United States by nearly 5 million 


or 22 per cent, expenditures by Canadians in the 
United States exceeded expenditures of Americans 
in Canada by nearly $37 million or 14 per cent. 
From this it follows that average expenditures in 
foreign countries by Canadians are higher than non- 
resident expenditures in Canada. In 1952 the 
average rate per person for visits lasting longer 
than 48 hours was $88 for Canadians visiting the 
United States, and $51 for Americans visiting 
Canada. In short-term traffic the Canadian traveller 
also spends more, but the difference is less pro- 
nounced. If the population of the two countries is 
taken into consideration, residents of Canada spent 
an average of $20.08 per capita in the United States 
during 1952, and residents of the United States 
Spent an average of $1.62 per capita in Canada. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries 


Travel between Canada and overseas countries 
normally produces a debit balance. This reached 
$24 million in 1952 the highest on record, comparing 
with $18 million in both 1950 and 1951. 


Expenditures by overseas travellers in Canada 
reached $18 million, slightly higher than in 1950 
or 1951 and about the same as in 1949. Included in 
expenditures of overseas travellers are transport- 


ation costs to Canadian carriers. Visitors arriving 
in Canada direct from overseas countries numbered 
22,000 during the year, an increase of 21 per cent 
over the previous year. Visitors arriving in Canada 
directly from overseas were supplemented by an 
estimated 16,000 who arrived from overseas coun- 
tries via the United States. The total number of 
entries direct and by way of the United States was 
38,000. 


Statement 12. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada 
and Overseas Countries, 1951-1952 


Net Credits (+) Net Debits (-) 


All ‘ Other Other All 
Oyerseas United Kingdom Sterling «Aves OL EG Other 
Countries 8 Countries Countries 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 | 1952 1951 1952 
$ Million 
RCCCIDUS vccaewe eter eee 16 18 8 10 3 3 4 4 1 i 
OVINE Sc weccesae shes sete sstee 34 42 20 25 5 5 8 10 il 2 
IN@tibalanCe secps-csedcesesessserssee - 18 - 24 - 12 15 - 2 = - 4 - 6 — - il 


Canadian travel expenditures in overseas coun- 
tries amounted to $42 million in 1952 the highest 
ever recorded, an increase of 23 per cent over the 
previous year. Included in this amount are trans- 
portation costs to non-Canadian carriers. Residents 
of Canada returning via Canadian ports after visits 
to overseas countries numbered 54,800 an increase 
of 24 per cent over the corresponding year of 1951. 
Residents returning directly were supplemented by 
an estimated 10,000 arriving via United States ports 
or a total of 64,800 representing an increase of 17 
per cent in the aggregate. 


Most of the expenditures of Canadians overseas 
are in the United Kingdom and Europe. Expenditures 
in the United Kingdom increased from $20 million 
in 1951 to $25 million in 1952 while outlays in the 
O.E.E.C. countries of Europe rose from $8 million 
to $10 million in the same two years. Expenditures 
in other Commonwealth countries amounting to $5 
million in 1952 were chiefly in Bermuda and the 
British West Indies. There is also some pleasure 
travel to Latin America and business and other 
travel to many other parts of the Commonwealth and 
elsewhere. 
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’ Quarterly Distribution of Travel Expenditures 


Statement 13 presents an analysis of inter- 
national travel expenditures by quarters during the 
last three years. Receipts are highly concentrated 
in the summer months with the third quarter of the 
year accounting for over 55 per cent of the total. 
Expenditures on the other hand are more evenly 
distributed throughout the year and although the 


third quarter is the most important the seasonal 
peak is less pronounced. From Statement 13 it will 
be seen that operators in Canada must be prepared 
to provide accommodation for over 55 per cent of 
our visitors during three months of the year, an 
uneconomical arrangement. 


Statement 13. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of Payments a Travel Account 
Between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-19 


Quarterly receipts: 


$ Million 


As a result of this concentration of receipts in 
the summer months there has only been a balance 
of receipts in the third quarter in the last three 
years. In each of the other quarters the expenditures 
of Canadians on travel outside of Canada exceeds 
the total of receipts from non-resident travellers in 
Canada. The deficits in each of the first, second 


and fourth quarters were considerably larger in 
1952 than in earlier years. Contributing to this has 
been the expansion in winter travel, particularly 
to southern resorts and the comparative stability 
of expenditures of United States travellers in 
Canada. 
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TABLE 1. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits I 
Who Departed from Canada in 1952 Classified by Length of Visit 


Average 
Day’s stay Dec 4 total a nditue ae ‘ total Numer | expenditure 

permits permits per car expenditures| car-days per car 

per day 

% $ $ % 

1 een eee rec 178,062 34.83 aoe 5, 858, 807 9205 7178, 062 1.53 

Dee bereits nee 477, 298 Zils 19.37 9,245, 262 Cat! 954,596 9.68 
Bere er aren PAcy iw A he) 11.99 46.98 12,580, 257 10.84 803, 337 15. 66 

Ce eecacecccniis 166, 709 7.46 67.01 Nok, yal, Dee) 9.63 666, 836 16,75 

IS Pevacve scenes eecseue 108, 746 4.87 86.07 9,359, 768 8.07 543, 730 17.21 
Giccsrrsceceseenenes 716,562 3.43 105023 8,056, 619 6. 94 459,372 17. 54 

tL eussatas eee socereee 63, 644 2.85 120. 90 7,694, 560 6. 63 445, 508 Ie PAL 

B scscenssbeavescaenes 67,347 3.01 130. 60 8,795,518 ieide 538, 776 16.32 

9). 43, 287 1,94 143.43 6, 208, 654 5.35 389, 583 15, 94 
NOssccieoetacsseneesee 28,481 a 2H 150. 26 4,279,555 3.69 284,810 15. 03 

bh Wee 20, 344 91 156. 79 3, 189, 736 Zelo 223, 784 14, 25 

MP ieereaee Beer ences 16,577 . 14 166.50 2,760,070 2.38 198, 924 13. 87 

dies 15,161 - 68 Wise2n 2,626, 946 226 197, 093 13.33 

Nar teerssccctesc sees 15,093 . 68 174.36 2, Gail, 615: Qe Zi PAA hoy 12.45 
55) Rovenceoneeseceeee 1b sa2o . 69 174. 26 2,670, 535 2.30 229,875 11.62 

il Gj eeeeeetes eee 9,478 42 183. 66 1, 740, 729 1.50 151, 648 11.48 
NM Tieswocconzeomeaceccese 6, 182 . 28 184. 63 1, 141, 383 . 98 105, 094 10. 86 

LB iccteestccscssceesess 4,405 20 198.91 876, 199 BO 719, 290 TPS05 

DU ee ees op oteecrsee 3,366 a US) 208. 65 702,316 op 63, 954 10. 98 

OD Meese te esa 3,030 . 14 208209 631, 907 04 60, 600 10.43 

21 PAtaas) 5 ie! 207.51 586, 216 nOO 59,325 9.88 

PM Mee se esa Ane SE Aaa 2,641 al 218. 61 577, 349 Ae) 58, 102 9, 94 

De Oe RRC rere 1,992 . 09 215.91 430, 093 orl 45, 816 9.39 
DAY ccciassaaswaseesens 1, 685 . 07 215.40 362, 949 seul 40, 440 8.98 

PABY 3 1,488 ON 214.75 319, 548 . 28 37, 200 8.59 
26s eat . 06 214.53 291,117 20) 35, 282 8.25 

PAT spaSere oe IOOSEA SE 1,405 . 06 227,45 319, 567 - 28 37,935 8.42 

Oh: WR PE eee oc 1,378 . 06 235. 88 325,043 . 28 38, 584 8.42 

DD actecncssscsecserees 1,483 07 218.78 324,451 - 28 43,007 7.54 

BO! see ctevsewcectostese 1,334 . 06 205, 24 273, 790 . 24 40,020 6. 84 

SL 40) oc keercetsaseenes Ue 34 191.19 1,447, 882 125 261, 160 5. 14 
4 [a5 0) oscceoscsavacsssse 3,604 . 16 269.55 971, 458 . 84 163, 230 5.95 
Ryilemam (a caetanceecoencsens 2,999 313 297. 22 891, 363 Set itt 166, 728 5500 
(Sy UE 0 Beeasnccnreeceae see 2,638 Aol) 306. 60 808, 811 - 70 171, 192 4.72 
T1— 80.. 1, 684 . 07 403. 26 679, 090 59 126, 680 5.36 
Sa OO) Aawcosecessesecese 1,369 . 06 395. 22 541, 056 47 117, 044 4.62 
Co Th i350 Ueno ees 1,229 05 407.99 501, 420 43 116,817 4,29 
aOR aoe) (Pn ens qeiesneencectere 1,951 . 09 468.45 913, 946 19 220, 130 4.15 
P26 = 150s kccsctessceterscs 1,482 07 562. 22 833, 210 SU 204,455 4.08 
gay Via Uy (ence ereoteerceneca 1,520 - 07 546.05 829, 996 5 1 247, 763 2.99 
17 G3 Girt a coteccaceecees 3,080 . 14, 903.02 1,551,427 1.34 708, 356 2.19 
Totals cc :cccsctccceouwtee 2, 233,593 100.00 51.93 116, 001, 3887 100.00 | 10,325, 440 11. 23 

Average langth of 
SCAY uacect cate cearsdeeesceet Per car 4,62 


1, Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
2. Expenditure data in this table are calculated on a Dominion basis, hence do not agree with similar data in State- 
ment 6 which are calculated ona provincial basis, 
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TABLE 1A. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Who Departed from Canada in 1952, Classified by Length of Visit. 


ver 
Average Number Ber endinue 
Day’s stay persons of per person 
per car persons person-days per day. 


ectnassaudehessscencsssvawsiesesc 2,469, 573 2,469,573 
Dae. csescxenetane oeseaecassesese 2-91 1,390,950 2,781,900 3.32 
Qe itersts tevecescccssvscoeraed 2.87 769,612 2, 308, 836 5.45 
QU Ere Bodh Becks wet aseirtea xicess 2.81 469,131 1,876,524 5.95 
Ddeateeemttiscesescscoctedenestss 2.77 300, 703 1,503,515 6.22 
Gitececerececsuscescuscccessascacss 2. 78 212,917 1,277,502 6.31 
Tl waretseade Was estna deat caetoeues 2.87 182,890 1, 280, 230 6.01 
Biri Bicanessedupesseassscanceases 3.03 204, 060 1,632,480 5. 39 
OPaaccsscacesssnctesssscasesesss 2.92 126, 280 1,136,520 5. 46 
Hl Odevatonseassccessrenssp<traceses 2-82 80, 227 802,270 5. 33 
NUT Ke ceeecedeecseansooncsevassness 2.78 56,490 621,390 Deals 
UD) visstckccvoncesesoseessasetedees 2. 76 45, 793 549,516 5.02 
UB cast eprtseedeticeescascceeesten 2-81 42,586 553,618 4.74 
NA Facet apes case see conse crases 2.92 44,035 616, 490 4.27 
HID)  ecacten stontaconewescheer Asean 2.99 45,784 686, 760 3.89 
WGcdieccstessiscoces<sccdecesaecaes 2.83 26,818 429,088 4.06 
UT epcsetesenvececostseteaseaesnse 2.68 16,552 281,384 4.06 
UB este oseacesescccndesetttnsss 2.60 11,441 205, 938 4.25 
i Giron cececisctecspeensts «sec sces 2.53 8,509 161,671 4.34 
Denes ssouscsersdetcatersvesess 2.53 7,678 153, 560 4.11 
Dil Wowk eapkeessacesesseees sceainass 2-61 7,384 155,064 3.78 
DD en soecetscctivaies 2.60 6,873 151, 206 3.82 
DS. teas cetinas-acoaseneneacsee 2-56 5,101 117,323 3.67 
DAM erect sere eet acscenssesecsnon 2.50 4,206 100, 944 3.60 
DON etensctosonronersseetecassntsens 2-41 3,590 89, 750 3. 56 
DG: agedtestcsacetesssosscteeesass 2-34 3,174 82,524 3.53 
Di ictsauscceecctcukestansssicsbonss 2.42 3,401 91,827 3.48 
DS ccsdracbsidstekesscxseetootsus 2.41 3,327 93,156 3.49 
DO Fee usstsccceeseoenesesisccen ass 2.42 3,583 103,907 3.12 
SO) cescecertecscesneccesetevceees 3,179 95,370 2-87 
ST AO aretiscssedsccsesetnecsteiccss 17, 863 616,051 2.35 
Gat cracsusssancscoescosesscccccoces 8,316 376,514 2-58 
Ayilt=—= 1 ONertsssecnasrrcceceaccassecacese 6,912 383, 769 2-32 
BL 10) cscceteteverectracosesacstceseee 6,219 403,676 2.00 
ivi |G 0 Wecsesscestssscnseectseccsescene- 3,955 297,310 2-28 
pl 30) ccrtaioncerecneosaaicincnoscen 3,210 274,478 1.97 
Dea OO iesccecereeancresecoscesconsrese 2,699 256, 469 1.95 
TO ema 2 Se tocssesec cxzacacsctcscnesescass 4,417 498, 500 1.83 
MUD Gian l) Oeeteoravsssseecacssoscessnsecases 3,375 465,640 1.79 
TB Maat isevescnateccareeceontsoreneaeens yeh 549,948 1.51 
MUG ==13 OD icectetece sectecoccadnerosereees 6,897 1,594,214 097 
POLS cccessscoceacesccescserssneseners 6, 623, 085 28, 126,405 4.12 


Arona Per person 4.25 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from C anada during the F our Months June to September 1952, Grouped by Ports of Entry with Corresponding 
Ports of Exit, by Selected Lengths of Visit 


Number of permits by length 
of stay 


Ports of entry Ports of exit Total 
3 Days 
and over 
Section I. Traffic within Ontario: 
(a) St. Lawrence River Ports ........ Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 708 3,094 7, 734 11, 536 
ake brite: POMrts\seseccceccnccecevesotsoececesetss — _ 4 4 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 300 1,864 2,185 4, 349 
Sault, Stevi Mariew.ce.c. <.cccsessseweusocecnveecss 55 404 698 del oi 
Total Of @b0VE .0.............cccecceeseseneees 1,063 5,362 10, 621 17, 046 
St. Lawrence River Ports...............06. 9,089 ego 47, 438 63,864 
All Ports in the Province of Quebec 1,001 3,398 10,864 15, 263 
AlUP orcs! in @ anand dees secenctaceececces 11,154 16,135 70, 208 97,497 
(b) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls .... |St. Lawrence River Ports ................+ 1, 197 7,685 15, 852 24,734 
Take Erie. POLts:.c.cccscssctocesssesesssescccusess 5 49 61 115 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 67,574 48, 067 13,687 129, 328 
Sault Stes Wari ez. vct.ce-scoseeeecsssomeeeee 26 621 2,757 3, 404 
Total Of Ab0VE ...............cccesesecesereees 68, 802 56, 422 32,357| 157,581 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 92,453 47,818 124, 213 264, 484 
All Portsiin Cana dagen cence 161, 292 105,076 175,923] 442,291 
(C)plbakes brio P Ortsieecssscsreeeteereers St. Lawrence River Ports................... _ 15 15 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 10 60 109 179 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 60 40 96 196 
Sault) Stes Marlen xe Scresers. ccceeotscences - — 9 9 
Total of ADO VO. <2..c.cc0c..ceseseeessavcosses 70 100 229 399 
ake Brie. POms ttcctececccssececcsccectsstocores 12 30 442 484 
All) Ports in'@ anad aye -ccccccssceseseceesesee 82 130 687 899 
(d) St. Clair and Detroit RiverPorts |St. Lawrence River Ports.................. 352 Delian 3, 526 6,005 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 63,659 54, 839 21,101 139, 599 
Liake: Erie) P Orts)ecsen rccectscsacevtosssoeces 32 46 42 120 
Sault Stes Mari ens .ceccssspovecescessmeeececes — 173 4,786 4,959 
Total of above ®. ..2c2.s5..cccs0s-te-eeeee 64, 043 57,185 29,455 | 150,683 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 82, 271 “24,680 76,915] 183,866 
All iP ortsiiny@anad ae ee 146, 347 82, 140 118,108 | 346,595 
(eyiSault; Ste.) Marie’ccee srectereseescs St. Lawrence River Ports. ................0. 45 424 819 1, 288 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 30 999 3,349 4,378 
VjAkKes EPLCRP OFGS ccsncmccecacencceseceeeee mee 1 - 7 8 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... = 297 3h igs! 3,415 
Total of above .............. ccc cccescesseeeeee 76 1,720 7,293 9, 089 
Sault StediMariews desc. tsserscssoere 4, 393 2,766 15, 506 22, 665 
All PortsiniCanad ayes esses eee 4,475 4,823 25, 638 34,936 
Section 0. Traffic from Ontario to 
Other Provinces: 
St. Lawrence River Ports ....... AlISPontStini@uebeGaerescccesstereceseceres 1,001 3,398 10,864 15, 263 
All Ports in Ontario West of King- 
ston and East of Sault Ste. Marie 
(Incl, Sault Ste. Marie).. ae AllePortstiniQuebecen etc eee 74 oe 29,811 31, 262 
All Portssin Ontarioneee.s bee ALL POLtsming@uebeci net. sucmeces a Ones 4,775 40,744 46,594 
All Ports in Ontario .... .... |All Ports in Maritime Provinces ...... 3 81 4, 588 4,672 
ALIVPOreshneOntaniOps nesses AllePiortspin) Manitoba .c.ccccesesesserss 114 1,170 3,938 Dyess 
All Ports inv Ontarion.gmrcrse ceeeeers All Ports in Maritimes, Quebec and 
Manito ba ye esos sceccctcseccecosteoeees 1, 192 6,026 49, 270 56, 488 
All Ports. in) Ontariotee..cec.. nace ASP ortseingOntarl on, ee eee ee 327,147} 209,105 | 374,925) 911,177 
ALE OctspiniOnuarlObeeecsessese ae ALISP ORGS inuG AN ad Ay .cc..ccceceecetscsercsens 328, 339 215, 145 424, 760 968, 244 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from C anada during the Four Months June to September 1952, Grouped by Ports of Entry with C orresponding 


Ports of Exit, by Selected Lengths of Visit — Concluded 


Number of permits by length 


of stay 
Ports of entry Ports of exit Total 
3 Days 
1 Day Days and over 
Section I. Traffic from the Maritime 
Provinces to Central Canada: 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces | All Ports in QUeEbDEC ............ccseeeeenes 211 488 3,686 4, 385 
All Ports in Ontario ......... ee 3 153 Py BINS 2,471 
All Ports in Quebec and Ontario. ere, 214 641 6,001 6, 856 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 35,370 12,181 42, 547 90,098 
AllsPlorts) in \Ganada @.....cc-cetresssses-ccsee 35, 584 12,822 48, 564 96,970 
Section IV. Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 
PMIMEOrtSPINGQueDEG: Aoc..seccsse-s-dssenee All Ports in Ontario on the St. 
TIDWTENCOURIVEDe: .ccz.ccccacscececevscsctsest 1,079 Bee DO 9,003 ieee 
All Ports in Ontario West of Kingston 
and East of Sault Ste. Marie (Incl. 
SaUteStes, MATTE ic .1-c.s00-scteeeesseceseess ss 33 1,096 16, 293 17, 422 
All Ports in Ontario ......... tte 4, 356 25, 344 30,812 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 199 351 6,617 Lor 
All Ports in Ontario and the Mari- 
timesProvinGes Ses. ..c:-teseers a 1, old 4,707 31,961 37,979 
All Ports in Quebec eee 61, 949 45, 274 108, 356 215, 579 
ALIGROresi it GAanad a :.cucscsctetees-coss ences 63, 262 49,995 140,390| 253,647 
Section V. Traffic from Manitoba to 
Ontario: 
All Ports in Manitoba........ FATISEOFESHIN© Mtani Ger ccccsecteectnssssesereoe 68 183 3,599 4, 450 
All Ports in Manitoba .............cccccccoees 5, 470 3,808 10,852 20,130 
AllsPorts; ini@ana dare -...ccccecesrcst-esae DDoS 4,761 15, 429 25, 752 
Section VI. Traffic Between the Prai- 
rie Provinces: 
All Ports in Manitoba...................... | All Ports in Saskatchewan................ 24 68 50 2 594 
AllsPorts) in Albert aic:......cc-s-css-see-ess07s - 1 232 233 
All Ports in Saskatchewan and Alberta.. 24 69 134 827 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ............ | All Ports in Manitoba .............cccssseses 29 46 504 579 
PAIDEPOIts) INVA DOTGaAs -.cc-.c-acssece-<sseceses 2 17 560 579 
All Ports in Manitoba and Alberta .. 31 63 1,064 1,158 
All Ports in Saskatchewan. .............0+ 2,129 1,963 7, 293 11, 385 
ALT Ports) in| Canada \-cccs.cesecessseress-><s03 2, 160 2,054 8,969 13, 183 
All Ports in Alberta ....................000 IAM Ports in) Manito De cc-ccteceressceseecees ss ~ 153 153 
All Ports in Saskatchewan... 5 33 430 468 
All Parts in Manitoba and Saskalchewan 5 33 583 621 
All Ports in Alberta ............. 5, 433 3,002 10,833 19, 268 
AYWPorts inv@ anad a) qicicccs-ccesescvse esse 5,609 4,025 24,314 33,948 
Section VII. Traffic Between the Prai- 
fe Provinces and British Colum- 
bia: 
All Ports in the Prairie Provinces | All Ports in British Columbia .......... 155 1,005 13, 368 14, 528 
All Ports in the Prairie Provinces .. 13,092 8,938 31,359 53, 389 
All Ports in Canada .. a ae 13, 331 10, 840 48,712 712,883 
All Ports in British Columbia........ | All Ports in the Prairie Provinces .. 60 557 7,932 8, 549 
All Ports in British Columbian. 33, 969 35, 286 84, 706 153,961 
ALIePortsinuC anad aiccc..ssctesceserescescesee 34, 136 35,786 92,753] 162,675 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 3. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits 
Through Provinces Indicated, and Which Departed in 1952, Classified by U.S. Federal States 
or Countries of Registration 


California, 2 asene een ee 
Colorado 


42,079 
2,543 
4,715 
13, 794 
4, 249 
aaa 
3 soos 
Endian aces esc ee eee 32,097 
LOWa Sir eee eee tte eee 15, 864 
Kansas)... ee 7, 680 
Kentucky. ee 6,038 
oulslana eevee eee 3,118 
Mainésy..0 8 4 ee 113, 076 
Maryland s.r eee 13, 806 
Massachusettse-1s seen 100, 716 
Michigan) 220722. ee 428, 668 
Minnesota, «fase ee 38, 420 
Mississippi 2 er. eee. 1,301 
Missourix..... See ee 12, 879 
Montana. fe 2 ee bee 16,589 
Nebraska? 2 eos) oe 5,415 
ING Vid a A eee oe, nee eee 1, 007 
New Hampshire -..s..2-.c-esececsce, 25,1813 
New, Jers6yi 2.22 cec.ccse ee 55, 939 
New: Mexicomes = see 1,707 
New: York soe es... sae 472, 686 
North € arolinay.s eee 4, 805 
North Dakota sss 24, 559 
ONTO ae eee ee ee ee 145, 038 
Oklahoma t= ee » 38 
OLeg ON hacceese ee setesczesce eae 26, 238 
Pennsylvania ‘ 119, 745 
Rhode Island......... - 14,970 
South Carolina 2, 066 
SOUCNED akOUAp esse 3, 334 
Mennessees.= eS eee 4,994 
IROXGS\:-c:05 eee eae 12, 366 
Wahvie oe. eee a eee 4, 036 
Vermonts...3 Seer ote eS ee 87, 168 
Wire ingen. seeeeesecc: ce eae 10, 848 
Washington ess seene ene 166, 452 
Westuviirgi nia see 6,073 
WiISCONSIny +5. eccceeeeae 28, 856 
WYOMING. 2 See en eee oe 1, 623 
Uses. Government... ee 169 
Lotal U, (Sse tics cca tees 149, 114] 387,039] 1,347, 717| 37, 810 41, 323 | 261, 677 | 2, 245, 300 
Other countries? ................ 61 210 640 46 1,018 6, 618 8, 629 
Grand total oo... 1,590 | 149,175] 387, 249] 1,348,357] 37, 856 42,341 | 268, 295 | 2, 253, 929 


1. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these prov- 
inces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 

2. Other Countries comprise: Alaska 7,646, Argentina 1, Australia 8, Austria 1, Bahamas 15, Belguim 4, Bermuda 17, 
Bolivia 1, Brazil 2, British West Indies 3, Chili 1, China 1, Colombia 2, Costa Rica 1, Cuba 48, Dominican Republic 2, 
England 43, France 31, Germany 27, Guatemala 6, Haiti 3, Hawaiian Islands 425, Holland 8, Hong Kong 1, Italy 7, Japan 
27, Java3, Mariannas 15, Mexico 98, Netherland Antilles 19, New Zealand 2, Nicaragua 2,North Ireland 4, Norway 6, Par 
ama Canal Zone 100, Peru 4, Philippine Islands 3, Puerto Rico 11, Scotland 3, South Africa 1, Sweden 1, Switzerland 6, 
Trinidad 1, Uruguay 5, Venezuela 9, Virgin Islands 2, Wales 3, 
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TABLE 4, Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits! Through 
Provinces Indicated, and Which Departed in 1952 After Remaining Three Days 
or Over, Classified by U.S. Federal States or Countries of Registration 


Long term 
visits as % 
State Sask. Alta. Total of long and 
short term 
visits 
IMIADAMA. <acssscesseeescess 902 33 
PTZ ON Aiea scteusd carsinee= 1, 146 53 
IATKANSAS:..ccccscesseeves +s 620 40 
CaliONMIa) y...c-scsteets. 38, 831 60 
COVONad Ou ccndeseecussss- 2,637 48 
WONMECHICUE receneeceee 23, 242 55 
Delaware. cc..cocatsacerss 1,349 53 
Dist. of Columbia 2,974 63 
EOVORIG AM eeesseesesee 7,541 55 
Georgia 1,759 41 
L(G KEN Ge)» Sep eee e 4,330 54 
UU WOUSMER fs .ccrersteee 38, 120 52 
Indian ae. s.0..c.ts.ctteeasss 15,019 47 
MO Wal rect csscocseesasecus sous 9,626 61 
KANSAS ictecrcaeatsersast 3,808 50 
IKENCUGCK Yj...1s.cseesnse00s 2029 42 
VGOQUIS ANA 2... 02.cesecese 1, 364 44 
IMETING Becets cscsccnossasssece 27, 660 24 
Marva nd: Scsccceccarss<as00 7,630 55 
Massachusetts ........ 62, 849 62 
MYCIWC AN cccconessseeerse 117, 649 27 
MiG SOAs ccssevcsrernzes 19, 633 51 
Mississippi.............. 642 49 
IMIUSSOULIs.sasssersstooepen 6,032 47 
IMOTIUGIIS Goccsscstersssasescs 8,517 51 
Nebraska ......0:0.00000-6. 3,109 57 
INGVAC Bi soc.cccecesctetente 639 63 
New Hampshire ...... 14 1,534 10, 043 804 12 4 26 30 12,467 48 
New Jersey ..........060 180 2, 874 14, 257 14, 762 TT 29 326 291 32, 796 59 
New Mexico ............ - 31 69 187 18 26 192 188 lak 42 
News Y orks. 2tsssctscc: 425 6,614 53,326 130, 188 216 94 887 810 192,560 41 
North Carolina........ 150 566 1,283 19 15 82 145 2, 268 47 
North Dakota .......... - iy 63 795 Garage 3,469 419 235 11,219 46 
ONTO Maree varecsvatotecsdinss ol 958 3,101 83, 096 254 159 197 590 88,992 61 
@kilahomay-..c-.0102+0+ 2 B15) Hele 83 167 155 463 hls) 2,088 48 
OPER OME. ae nvasetesccsverses = 40 112 429 121 225 ao 15, 835 terol 67 
Pennsylvania .......... 125 2,379 is) 54,441 134 “fal 535 547 67,753 Sit 
Rhode Island .......... ol 1203 6,601 1,397 12 5 23 26 9,308 62 
South Carolina ........ 5 70 244 454 6 4 47 57 887 43 
South Dakota .......... - ri 48 7134 556 442 267 13ST 2,191 66 
TenneSSee ............4 5 61 231 1,018 29 24 96 149 1,613 2 
PINON A'S euleeeees sceesenzccasss 3 227 5Dit 1,810 280 252 1, 259 1, 165 Seow 45 
WGA SR ccscss coctectanetscs - 8 a 179 35 29 959 894 De, MSHI 53 
KETO ML ete.cessce seourzsces i} 406 10,421 812 9 6 12 38 11, 709 13 
WAT GINA... 25 <n2sn-see<des ail 402 1,650 ai, Ele 35 22 150 200 5,592 52 
WiaASMIME TOM .te-vecarces 1 65 167 649 206 402 eos 70,807 73, 830 44 
West Virginia 1 Mod: 158 3130 16 10 18 30 3,434 Bit 
Wisconsizn ..... 2 106 596 11,962 752 324 7163 508 159013 52 
Wi ViOMLMC Mee. cceds cesssee-oe - 5) 33 102 46 87 402 239 914 56 
U.S. Government .... - 9 13 24 “if 3 9 18 83 49 
otal! UsS jy tese.sces 1,545 60,354] 186,131] 527,258] 20,720 | 12,313] 29,562 132,929 | 970, 812 43 
Other countries°.. 9 39 178 378 40 21 994 5, 765 7,424 86 
Grand total........... 1,554| 60,393] 186,309| 527,636] 20, 760 | 12, 334| 30,556 138, 694 978, 236 43 
Long term visits as 
ed Rak. 8 8 39 55 65 42 52 43 
Lenmyvisits)..1e. 9 40 4 
‘Tse a aR Ny ee bs hcl 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 

2. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vechicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these 
provinces after entering Canada through other Provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through Ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. : 

3, Other countries comprise: Alaska 6637, Argentina 1, Australia 7, Austria 1, Bahamas 14, Belgium 4, Bermuda 17, 
Bolivia 1, Brazil 2, British West Indies 1, Chili 1, China 1, Colombia 2, Costa Rica 1, Cuba 46, Dominican Republic 2, 
England 37, France 23, Germany 10, Quatemala 6, Haiti 2, Hawaiian Islands 316, Holland 7, Hong Kong 1, Italy 5, Japan 
25, Java 3, Marianas 13, Mexico 88, Netherland Antilles 15, New Zealand 2, Nicaraqua 2, North Ireland 4, Norway 6, 
Panama Canal Zone 77, Philippine Islands 3, Peru 3, Puerto Rico 9, Scotland 3, South Africa 1, Sweden 1, Switzerland 6, 
Uruguay 5, Venezuela 8, Virgin Islands 2, Wales 3. 
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TABLE 5, Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits 
Which Departed in the Years 1948-1952 
Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration 


State of origin 


North Eastern: 


MaSSaChu Sete siisicccccessersosctes- congue netermeueirccascee tee wceas 
New aMp shire: sm J.sctsdeeeiecscc sco eee eee 
ING Wi CRS OY tas ccccvedeaawausesce ee connie ca cetera ote eee 
ING Wi, MOTK YW. cessusecctees ttcucpu sere Me sacusssccreseree ce cae ostuaseeecsanes 
FYOMNSY LV AM a sis pecccae stock hates tae s Seve cer teaae ieee enone 
Fuhod'e Isl amaivc:. oe A sess tesetes kesh ns eoemcaate easterremersas 
Vermo Re <5 cnc tecreosceases treeceens cs caxcetuastaress ceccstseetrtoacees 


Fo: OF Total ne iccc- nse 0scacntvaceonsncsvacesseatasanncccdesassneasenes 


Great Lakes: 


(@)) sh Vo yrmaeeeerr ta teie an eer ane at oi cp anc none Re eeRoococeenoae 


Oy OF Total. dscidescsse ses oteesuns covcesesseeeeee Moncaascatoreeatootees 


North Western: 


SO TOL NOGA eecrecctcee nett ce cre tec sacar sccceee ee te eens eee ee eeeee 


West Coast: 


Californiarn cc cn-nncepeerstossumecc este a crates. 
OTOP ONY iicodcscexsconacees rest device cats eiee sees orate eco 
Washington scce seis ss scoot ees ee 


orl Total tsccecccvecustete de ocesnoctccneoeae cae eahc oe soreeceee 


Other: 


33, 391 32, 663 
79,592 102,095 
85, 975 86, 300 
20, 595 22, 268 
42,568 46,043 

428, 902 443, 239 

102, 245 101, 788 
12, 855 12, 735 
80, 226 86, 785 

886, 349 933, 916 

48.9 47,7 
55, 600 62, 170 
24, 662 27, 281 

339, 093 364, 458 
130, 994 130, 827 
21, 645 24, 608 

571, 994 609, 344 

31. 6 31.2 
29, 590 35, 196 
10, 511 12, 948 
13, 196 19, 809 
53, 297 67,953 

2.9 3.5 
51,578 54, 644 
17, 883 19, 525 

126,514 143, 466 
195, 975 217, 635 

10.8 11,1 

104, 349 127, 600 


5.8 
1, 811, 964 


6.5 
1, 956, 448 


34, 808 
121, 566 
92, 538 
23, 698 
48, 365 
444, 848 
110, 292 
13, 961 
91, 398 
981, 474 


48,1 


63, 376 
27, 849 
383, 404 
128, 249 
24,993 
627, 871 


30.7 


32, 747 
14, 299 
18, 934 
65, 980 


3.2 


56, 986 
21, 098 
150, 367 
228, 451 


11.2 


139, 182 


6.8 


2,042, 958 


40, 149 
113, 102 
104,088 
25,511 
55, 288 
465, 754 
120, 528 
14, 991 
88, 160 

1, 027, 571 


46,7 


69, 979 
31, 530 
427, 731 
143,042 
27,714 
699, 996 


31.8 


34, 708 
15,017 
23, 307 
73, 032 


3.3 


59,535 
25, 416 
162, 734 
247, 685 


11.3 


151, 838 


6.9 
2, 200, 122 


42,079 
113, 076 
100, 716 
25, 813 
55, 539 
472, 686 
119, 745 
14,970 
87, 168 

1,031, 792 


45.8 


73, 532 
32,097 
428, 668 
145, 038 
28, 856 
708, 191 


31.4 


38, 420 
16, 589 
24, 559 
79, 568 


3.5 


64, 342 
26, 238 
166, 452 
267, 032 


11.4 


177, 346 


tHS, 
2,253, 929 
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TABLE 6. Average Declared Expenditure per Car, and Total Expenditures in Canada of 
Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists Who Departed in 1952, 
Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration 


State of-origin 


expenditure 
per car 


Average 


North Eastern: 


IMA SSACIUS CLUS Trrcascerracttetcrccceccuccctsccectseentecreesreresesenctvactecdcccsasccncnssedenewessao® 
Ne wala MSG emeesccevees-seccetenessss-sectecseteves.cuc-coveetscetessascateracevsscresaceseadss ssonct 
INGIWMOLETSO Vic ccrcerctectetncccncasecs coscsccanescacseassisassedsacss sacscsscscscacacsstsacsccsessesseveises 
INGIWIRY OL Kaccctcccisteretecitesiasercsceseteescccnassesscucscectsoeetsscsscessacesesecce RoveicesSastviesession 
EZ MINS LV 1A Were cccsteresceccatsecessseces-sterscccnsenrorcorsconoccnanersstececenceonreceecccccscesseses 
RP INOG GRIST TG Me reacecsesseccteoctearacuaccatcrestececaeteierseracnssetasensceneasnsssccuessesescsensereses 
NET U Gree tetecca ccneecactnccasscsusosersesctenccenavescesersscccnraesesuserssosssssoxs:saicecssivecsoress 


OPMO A LOLA ereercceteestectccrcecerstreresscescsscec seccorsersceneroosnscetccececavasdnecareserertes 


Great Lakes: 


NOUS renter ste caret trerscccanetccrtcettcceccascccrsdecsesecccscocccieses scorserercscveacsecsesecseceses ae 
rachis Nata escnceeeneaacmececcesnacsocecesesccecsscessesrasestsassessavessoicecssscsessasscesss pusbacssensedsess 


North Western: 


MINES Ola metres tteeeeretect crtaoe teeesere ctor ceutresccets carcdccccsuescscnacensscescossccassovessossssn’ 
A OUIGA TIA rere renee terete cree mmo e tcc et teat cc ccscrsmetvecesccnsuctcesssscubscieaccsecesncseccses 
NOME BD DK OLmmretene tein crceetecterene raccntrerctaste ccettes ccecsse-ennnccesctccwtasanssssascstecs 


HOE LObAal! ci oc2-00-s0ecceassosecsarsoavonescessncasavecnencsseassenesesasovocasessossescasesaronceeneese 


West Coast: 


SOC TOCA ee eee ncckstrnctsbetet sonnets -| 


67. 63 
20. 90 
79.45 
46. 66 
81.50 
51.83 
74.78 
69.70 
14.14 


83.56 
64. 80 
30.49 
79.65 
76. 88 


66.56 
59. 27 
45.50 


99.47 
92.74 
50.18 


86. 84 


Total 

expenditures 
42,079 2,845, 811 
113,076 2,363, 727 
100, 716 8,002, 036 
25, 813 1, 204, 374 
55,539 4,526,476 
472, 686 24,497, 084 
119, 745 8,954, 167 
14,970 1,043, 407 
87, 168 The PRPAD S 
1,031, 792 54,669, 264 
45.8 43.1 
13,532 6,144, 256 
32,097 2,080,010 
428, 668 13,071,010 
145, 038 11,552, 298 
28, 856 2, 218, 386 
708,191 35,065, 960 
31.4 27.6 
38,420 2,557,154 
16, 589 983, 245 
24,559 1,117,416 
719, 568 4,657, 815 
3.5 Dent 
64, 342 6,400,150 
26, 238 2,433,418 
166, 452 8,352, 226 
257, 032 17,185, 794 
11.4 13.5 
177,346 15,401, 270 
7.9 12.1 
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TABLE 7. Minimum Inter-Provincial Travel of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits ! 
Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September 1950-1952 


American cars leaving Canada 
by a Province 
Other than that of entry 


1952 1950 1951 


Percentage of all cars 
leaving Province 
Province of Entry 


Atlantic PTO WiNGesresreceeneea tsetse ees sacecneneasenccsetiees 6,466 6, 334 6,872 of fea | 
WED OC hreassncercarsee cece ee ceen tea tresrscers eenrater cc scasenetenss sat sate 35, 536 37,979 38,068 15.0 
OTILATLO sera sc- secs ce tee ene seein e st oteaasemtne sscaeceeeoe sears 52,991 57, 618 57, 067 5.9 
1 21 sbi) Oy eee casa ncosscdccocsectnecocoteacceoch cisureracsdcricachceecbsodented 3, 716 5,047 5, 622 21.8 
Saskatchewalrontscetcse scare eaten teareremnccnmeenncets 1,354 1, 502 1, 798 13.6 
Ab erties, Bscccceten se eee tener saeecnesss ie omen tare tenetonecseneeacrs 10, 629 Wey, Ee 14, 680 43,2 
British’ COlUMb a eevecccetstercnseeensssceteente meterceceeen-eaneseree 8,652 9,816 8, 714 5. 4 


peek. b zee ance eee een ee 119,344 | 130,475 | 132, 821 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


TABLE 8, Selected Routes Within Ontario Followed by Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on 
Customs Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September 1950-1952 


Percentage of entries via 
all ports in Ontario 


1951 1952 1950 1951 


Number of cars 


Between: 
St.Clair, Detroit River Ports 


and 
Fortrerien Niagcana, Hall sicec-cssssceccssastscrtsnsccocsccacasssas 


238,206 | 268, 861 268, 927 27.8 
Fort Erie, Niagara Falls 
and 
St.Lawrence River Ports in Ontario ............:0..c0.ssssece+e ah Tf 
St.Lawrence River Ports in Ontario 
and 
Province of Queb CCrs seer meee nteteroetnensescceceansucnoveeanar 3.0 
St.Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 

St.Lawrence River Ports im Ontario ...............csceeeeeeeees Let 
Sault Ste Marie 

and 
St(Clair” Detroit; River PE OrtSiereccersccccceccenencsersocrsoeweeterce 0.9 
Sault Ste Marie 

and 
Fort biri eG, NL Be ar eaeh ALS Weeceecceeeeecsecanceouseseneedlesateoser eres 1, 782 0.8 


Total Of QDOVE cecccesccdesaccscwenvcteccescoceceesedaccarrsacasscueve 360, 302 


1, Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 9. Relationships Between Length of Visit and Average Expenditure by State of Origin 1952 


Long term visits Average Entries on customs 
as % of long expenditure permits as % of 
and short term visits per car automobile registrations 
% Lge. $ 

ORE EON pe ee BIER ION, cove csvacect dnesssnss MOMS. MARE REaes Spgs see 67 92.74 4.2 
SOUL MPL aK OLAMmente tects eccentric oe seticucaserae-suerscronseceevesersesunis 66 98,13 i) 
DS teOls © OLUMD lament ntn eee eetemccersss-caesiactecretteccbesssenes 63 102.67 2.8 
ING Ve ete eee cs tate er ces g oR Ree sc ates Bateee ee seaase nea 63 103.64 iNis¢! 
Massa CHUS ELIS Meee tes httn ate aiertttreeac sy satel ruas Senne 62 79.45 8.5 
Euro ems] am Umea ee ce actaccctaas dace cearseeteansscosnsvecsencasontea 62 69.70 6.4 
HOTD. scqogheunds Bose Baa sete shee SOUS SE Snde. ACODER cone Jee SESE Ea spn SsONCr Isa 61 100.34 13 
RO EN OMe eee noes Meare caattntae abet Ceviwansiveaseceiict vie sbeusedumonwoeter 61 79.65 5.5 
SN If ONT Le WOE acces he ce aos acescee eh ctuce vs evodhawde tava ssaesioaoeonetin 60 99.47 1.5 
MS WA OTS © VMI reeset cat ecteene cn sans cectawsoss ossssatteee en sheunse uaehenee 59 81.50 Siu 
INQ VOT RAITNGS, &, Bes ssgeanae core apeeeoene ste ebcoce cece EERE ee coeemcaarna aaensa sens 57 109.89 tet 
PEM SIysl VLA ween ence este cece ere co ores sonees saan sesatcciace es 57 714.78 4.3 
Waa NVSTRP RIOTS. 558: gore Stacaoccspeceesnsooanabe sceseaee se com oman ooseuosOoanoRce 57 (eile! 1.6 
WSO >. snodanneoocuncebonogncacussas Gasoe Su Oc eC Hence ssanbuoboadeaee scoacedea 56 94.47 1.5 
(CROTITOAGLAN ENE ss pasacpncnscooe nae acco ane Se cbadec can con RPREDEOREEED SeDOcooer 55 67.63 6.1 
TEPIUGTRIGIEY 5 onedileatecncn oct BERR ANA CRRRE Sects beet: Sear ee oecccer coeeecean 55 97.76 AS 
IMIBIRSHIENVTTGL  . cenastanaeeaset sbnchoncosescuse Coause dene dons: eeboase ac coe ca aeaebe 55 (GBB 2.1 
HGIBINGY casecde snes pipe nebecdero: ce ROSE Ee Ac EE: SEEDER RE GBP coon pcre Sa 54 70.46 3.8 
ENT RSIGAS TINO ee se erahgnen sabe oosces ee ec ode none woe AD EAE et Hes Sepgbepono aN a segcCa 53 86.91 0.9 
TOY STE NRARIEE he: snastoncee ence: sasacoeeoeut CosccLR Nae sadOU coe ay paceodece: dececcra 53 78.54 2.6 
WILEY 0) secon anocoaeoene JoGer Geo aC ou IS REE OR EOESBEUSEE Race aac ona coeseae Gaon oc 53 75.88 oe 
SUIBURODES — S).ssqsoca sceushounons Coonenbadsonones 1H oLnc ses aode toed eSB ao gBeeeEcD 52 83.56 4.0 
VOIR ER OUT E 2. des Seatenahabpasrec see ncbaace see Nec aoaneA cnn aco beciouc oa pec asooecor 52 71.88 “heal 
VAS CONS lie ee penne eeentaees cneaacestencrsnstestahcccaeacesseasecays saccance ss 52 76.88 se) 
NY SITURGRS CLA, csdenacsaetdencenonahonesteoneacocencBeanetsancinaacenesanons: eecco ec. 51 66.56 3.9 
IM Ia Gea aire te cos cec er ceeattecs sas cctentncecbespcnssecneserasssesncanssesave 51 59.27 8.6 
CUTS GS Mee eet ere a es crac crea wcastssonsanssetsateaveloance sms 50 90.60 Weak 
MUI SISSON a Aeastaa. Geosunsbeadeecet coe eabenonasareosdooucuonseepridenocnda 49 103.38 0.4 
© @IGRAGIG . cecnscocteones oasoaero a cee ocr SeE ern sas cea ree eo eae oe 48 77.42 1,2 
Nie wankla ips Nin meeeeeencteee renee ea rerasr ener stcocnsensasouece-consisas 48 46.66 Mle! 
(ORIN OITEY .scacssssaceteondes oes ce ebE ado neo ub souoe EEE eaboooceoducdoeuacecenage 48 98.85 0.7 
MSTidier MU em eres ee ences ast oe tee c ose ouaesue cetecctecisalcsecensessennes 47 64.80 2.5 
IMS SOUP Lo eee erentarecctt ttt ke cc ce caranswavctees ea datriccoenwaesanescesone= 47 83.93 He 
PINION EMAC er OMA cs parteene see ascec tec ces scesesiersernanvesseseenscerseran==s 47 66.07 0.5 
INOrG he ok OUR we eee ee ater co gatitree eesreroccleesidncehcscceseriemsitmsiarssianeine sin 46 45.50 12,7 
BIS X se eee gaa ee ae sgefonasepstasenaesstisns asses 45 93.14 0.5 
ESS 1 La ee ne Meee Secor ete Mecaneesoetacasn tt ases 44 78.94 0.5 
WeeyS DI TOVEG HOD < Seaccsocssrcguaccecnce uaa Saeac eee tar Ree scbeca et ren eADS pe ore 44 50.18 20.9 
Sho iOLHOY GAIT TIT Wis ocecsnoccnanseconouevatecasn SceeeaRe oe ROS ead ong EpSEEL OI PROOGEE 43 7}s 28) 0.4 
COMPTON SY. ala hnae coped eboetoan dur:neoaaeoBenonoba oces acer eaebr nc ere coaces 42 68.19 0.9 
ING Wa MEXICO Meneses Meee coerce rete cece tect ceconessecetest ces 42 77.84 0.9 
Cle OL 21 eRe ese soa ie bucMe ceases sc stip an cswcnaabvngesend 41 68.80 0.5 
FING Wii. OL Kemrette eee oe sarees oan erenaeel csc nonicassee ce ccnetamen cer 41 51.83 13.6 
INAME SINGS SOR hee apes t esbadbecuhennbeesaascssnonssboseoencea-chocnont 40 74.82 0.5 
PASE DE NIG RCP recone cee netecrersesh settee oueh vies geste aideseasconssssiotiece 33 56.78 0.5 
TES RES 9 ee OE Seni ee, Stee een eee 32 52.41 0.7 
YBa) ED EET EY, see nnbagacigesbbeashdioes meadcona srenoayneoacnoce eoppnocaGaanearn sree ands 27 30.49 19.3 

Bile a 
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TABLE 10. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1926-1952 


(Net Credits + Net Debits-) 
($ Million) 


Account with Account with Account with 
United States overseas countries ! all countries 


Credits Credits | Debits Debits 


1. Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country, 
2. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 11. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Province of Entry, 1948-1952 


Entering by ports in 1948 1951 | 1952 
Nor-permit class — Local traffic} 

PAE TANG Ge GOVAN COS se sce netecrccorccsstarerervecsatn-cossucnacaceeseceserer 845, 782 961, 707 865, 466 890, 596 967,478 
ITS IG Corre cre crcc ete acetates en cesces sc cdevensvscsescSectconcarseseassraccsersnscase 234, 153 218, 196 276, 231 287, 626 289, 369 
OV TAGAT Ope eters ores cseteecasavenes <<ssecosccasacetsqecaravasoce-ascredcsa=ocsescs 3,420,637 | 3,357,224 | 3,378,024 | 3,670,008 | 3,806, 941 
IMATE tOD ape eet ertee sateen cn asa_sucneese-vactstetsacsconar nesteeeseecae= 57,007 57,520 54,119 65,060 71, 783 
SSASRALCHO WAI Mevecccercecestacercoecse <eevevseccereccrececcessscarcccenascens 21, 364 21, 217 20, 755 21, 390 25, 655 
PATI CR LE Beets cr cose c seen ns sneer ae <a once eseoesects stececaesvarerornccecrs==<ciucrs 19, 143 17, 674 NE} efile 17,029 19, 847 
SP ibi She OlUMDI aera weetees ncecce nett cw store Shesececceneresteesereee 89, 324 90, 221 95,722 105, 542 109,917 
BYU (CyB enna ne Nee en einen cos voulsrensraceoscstetascess soar stascvarsronsr a 11 552 1, 192 992 2, 263 

PCH 2. Cl RSS Ree Semana re Pena ner 4,687,421 | 4,724,311 | 4,711,226 | 5,058, 243 5, 293, 253 

| 
Traveller's vehicle permits! 
/ 

FAL IATItICBEROVINC CSmeereetee cece: tse eeceesnenasnsscecarenerarerer- 104, al 130,751 148, 265 151, 219 152,421 
NUE DO Clmerretrertararcrereetettanstetstccestenttecnccssrescecenaressreserazcnacseee= 335, 236 362, 425 374, 246 384, 156 393, 507 
COMET: Olas re eee eerere seseatccecsne-tctcacacsscrenareccrenacsrecssscaxsoarers 1,125,956 | 1,200,491 | 1,236, 290 1, 343, 083 1, 362, 363 
Maria Ob cee n, eerste eens ceoctetae <otAs ar aceseeen-cemteenccaenrs 24,516 31,129 26, 315 35, 480 38,040 
SAS aAG CI ew tll meeeteeenenenteree te aesraccct a aateer tars esccverstneseererasecs 11, 663 14, 155 15,715 16, 786 19, 288 
EXUDES sc a a eS ee Perea 27, 662 34, 637 35, 812 37, 454 42, 743 
Bribish iC OlUumMb! apy ees cern eso ceee ones caecc ator swaverasereee 191,572 214, 805 221, 642 247, 801 262, 550 
JATIN OD. acer eancenere cenknes pencacaahon cerca cancbeobacnoncos Senne Re cao oSSE 2,401 1,561 1, 863 3,622 7, 253 

Gerri ke SA eee 1, 823, 988 | 1, 989, ea 2, 060, 148 Pe 219, 601 Looe ies 165 

Commercial vehicles 
= 

PAT VATt Ce RTOVING OS terres coscecerteecscecsvacesceasszeeesnnrse=se=<oersne 61,791 76, 260 79, 272 84, 304 89,951 
TE DG Cire re ersten eaters tare cersuctesecestesteesseesrac=rsiane=<nenasere 27,403 36, 750 44, 238 45, 307 43, 110 
ON ENOY sfc Se as eee 87, 288 95, 844 112, 825 108, 366 138,571 
IM ainit OD ance eater cee steee tents ceesersecreceaeenesnocn 3,191 4, 262 4,505 6, 990 6, 801 
Sasiket clive wie maeereeemecnesnsesecaeveeerencsesesectencertesesesesearce==- 5, 146 3,414 5,521 4,769 5, 658 
INU TALE) She ahi se sce inc eS a 2, 746 3, 155 3, 862 3,924 3,988 
Rit SNAG OlUM Dia peewee acces eee nenete: eteeencasecs cee scereeeracsc=s 7, 989 8, 538 10, 980 14,707 14, 606 
BYGUL Ke OFM eeeeseemeecesceacecndesseserceccccecceeroevesessscveseversecsoxovesersersse see 316 678 366 333 1,051 

RIN esa cece ees cac scan cotne sos craseoasacnrscensatccscessc-vozacs 195, 870 228, 901 261,569 268, 790 303, 736 


1. ‘‘Nompermit Class” and Traveller’s Vehicle Permits are defined on page 47. 
2. Includes 4,655 motorcycles, 21,678 bicycles and 75,631 taxis in 1952. 
3. Includes 1,180 motorcycles, 2,006 bicycles and 2,688 other vehicles in 1952. 
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TABLE 12. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Month of Entry, 1948-1952 


Month 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Nompermit class — Local traffic! 


UB MUALYilese-.ccorssecconnescocenastasvarccemeaseenstrssece vorestersecocase anette 225, 540 244, 609 250, 428 264, 544 265, 842 
February at...2.:5. 208 Gtcccssiid Bao aac 224,075 239, 202 229, 037 231,951 269, 327 
MOLEC Dy ccc5. scntce -ccecccateg-adees coos idenes opcscsuentaaeeseneceaeneretareeamars 258, 309 253, 881 299, 925 296,211 313, 361 
ADL ori csnncecescoadsvisecrscdesscctevacess ictists em Onecsvonreaa-asen-oeaeeeat 310,508 315,660 315, 198 336, 229 351, 242 
MSY oe. coc. ncecuseccuotecsessvsstacessvatevanseenseetcrotercrevatdecontcecsesteessars 423, 911 406, 528 394, 928 433,970 442,886 
JUDG Rs. c5 crcpascencecsetcteeestt ators secacstac Steet etecerstesenacaeeneneret 479, 661 501, 106 484,504 539, 502 558,429 
DUD jis aes ossssscazsssenscesvsansnasecteus te snasaskeaancesesesune sencavasscaecoeee 666, 898 695, 554 690, 785 "745, 704 806, 530 
AU QUSE, porvcsaccscseteossectcarseceearseveceesetarestensscuacuecuacwscers-ccsesen 641, 671 626, 231 634, 708 718, 260 733, 555 
September 502,099 456, 460 467, 622 490, 436 462,597 
OCCODETIMS, av csnrcnhert sod ect accssuces ce erste ated iccecuraaeccetterctets 368, 271 388,556 382, 285 393, 898 400, 192 


November 299, 995 302, 135 296,431 310,452 356, 539 
December 286, 483 294, 389 305, 375 297,086 332,753 


Total? 4,687,421 | 4,724,311 | 4,711,226 | 5,058, 243 | 5,293,253 


Traveller’s vehicle permits! 


JANUATY, 22s duscavaccnnctessetsesst tt osesecases eee ee ectsaso hoe RE 28, 243 32,590 36, 185 40,941 38, 113 
EG DIUALY Ss. i cvadevse ees nocadeasen anes tees eee ea scree se SB Spe) 35, 8 26 39,006 38,935 52,439 
Mate Dh sso ccs cecsscte caer sucesso seseete aces ceca een oeesete eee 46,087 46, 160 47,711 62,718 62,515 
DELL cevesaccedectctuesvonceeesstcteretesceeerssavtveostavarer teeters 69, 907 83,510 87, 058 86, 360 96, 379 
MEY Pos cs. oe cccssczcsse tot tovttttcvonsvarseou treat tensa Rosssncctte tees 134, 440 153, 988 144, 640 148, 286 179, 463 
TUNCA, « Bois cenaceveasstee tects Sovctsaccoreees eeseeters saree ee 191, 954 221,002 237, 867 290, 453 289,088 
SUV AR csercccvas toes tats ors seccsvucsesst steric Soe eee Sectors 407, 884 453,045 471,823 489,058 501, 019 
AUC US Uo Sere. cece csaveceveccnssstuenstivascesvereccwencstceesmsdaraeser teen 408,026 426, 302 437, 145 503, 956 534, 262 
SE PLO Mb enh cccc..d.. cesses asses a cess ovsecses sea reset eosescse eee es 253, 564 264, 467 277, 388 281, 212 232, 580 
OCUOD OT ak x: sco. sccse tose Seve sncsseue ches mataneotieneborateen meee ce 128, 121 141,089 143, 124 147,558 140, 607 
NOVOMD eR sacceccecccrcusecsccevessoecesee oxo ear eee ere ees 74, 967 76,120 80, 104 76,040 88,016 


December ....... Ete ite bee Pew teh oes tr ay 47, 466 55,855 58, 097 54, 084 63, 684 
Total? Sct  e e e eeee 1, 823, 988 | 1,989;954 | 2,060,148 | 2,219,601 | 2,278,165 


Commercial vehicles 


January 13, 309 14, 993 18, 817 20, 213 22,594 
February 12, 199 14, 908 17,596 19, 153 22,037 
March 14, 681 17, 609 20, 278 21, 607 22, 614 
April 16, 299 16, 266 18, 878 21, 201 21,922 
Mah Yeieey acces aneaseanosscnssaten toes sssveaceoeetunsieecteenasstee teeth cts arse 15,911 18,584 21,935 24, 746 25, 126 
June 17, 627 19,591 23, 628 25, 777 24,442 
JULY eercrssereescceastant te cess cetete ts etree ern ene ee eee 16, 643 20,572 23,481 23, 764 25,482 
August 18, 224 23, 163 25,410 24,010 27,677 
September 18,453 22, 085 24, 148 24, 207 27, 760 
October 18, 356 21,431 24, 049 22, 607 28, 806 
November 17, 251 19, 918 21, 941 21, 381 26, 424 


December 16,917 19,781 21, 408 20, 124 28, 852 
Total 1%, 870 228, 901 261,569 268, 790 303, 736 


1. ‘‘Non-permit Class’’ and Traveller's Vehicle Permits are defined on page 47. 
2. Includes 4,655 motorcycles, 21,678 bicycles and 75,631 taxis in 1952, 
3. Includes 1,180 motorcycles, 2,006 bicycles and 2,688 other vehicles in 1952. 
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TABLE 13. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Province of Entry, 1948-1952 


Province of entry 


PAGIATIGIC MEN OVINICES) tecececteacscsonsonsaececersencecececcess+socecesssseress 23, 702 18, 889 14, 431 foetoe 13, 584 
TCC Cie catesacensuctetetcs Segecsqea rs cs¢-enthanecststenosscones sosscunebocsnancas 223,040 198, 552 163, 862 160, 180 158, 982 
OL GAT Ope ecencce satsctctete iotedes aces cscvesenctcssucth ies svanctsccscoessscssigoses 257, 093 242, 293 191,125 208, 499 219, 559 
EM IEEE ORE erences thet cate son cavenn ts ecto a sdteaecec ones gueteeidessiaibens 22, 543 23, 819 17, 548 17, 109 17,253 
DASIKALCIIG Wal liieessctecatpetceacscusec-ntctesscecsescocsceces scsausesenccsere se 17, 464 14,492 11, 883 {a DST 12, 158 
PAMIV ORG a Beerscceseaustet es: catete acces soezsashecancasenwessen cers ceunnceceonsseesen 1, 288 1,594 1,474 1,251 1,107 
MBELEIS UO OLU MD! dtessccesSececess+ -cos-teossesetessre-secccseceseseessscecenes 44,077" 51,6707 47, 874 70,421 Digi ded 
VAIN IN OI Wiese cs te ects terete cence ces cv avoaesctercsesesebederescasecacuccuteaenstsase = -_ 9, 323 9,794 10, 160 
CAN RAD, cor cee Pe oo «csv ades Sate et nth bac exevasecushraassomeseee 589, 207 551,309 457,520 492,107 491,216 
(b) Boat 
PAGIANGICHPTOVINCES) cesccs<ss<-ccocccaeteoscccecseccecsosccasesenseasnvassss 23, 092 23,020 21,170 21, 944 20, 797 
NTO DCC eet renee seat ee cree ern ee ores ctects eioactivicccennsvascucccscewecteusnesns 1,670 1, 646 1,706 3,157 4,541 
WONG Are tececeseeme tere scccecaresneraes-ecareantncecnaatiasascacasesesnsaqasanaane 177, 788 141,385 92, 897 125,084 154, 627 
PUNE LODE ered cnt ceceucessenecctnacc scecctrcsccnecenceusececncaseasss<sescesederese) _ - - _ _ 
BS SIRAL CHC Weal Miitescecesnston seen sccactsancsarccarsescasse-eussersenonenepsnare - — o — = 
PNUD LE a acesorecentecuscestscesancerscsnescusneo:caseracecsesascvasveneseseaessasee= = _ 25 - - 
PS PiGIS NEO OLUM Di dietes tees <sssconcasscactececabenencceccssauaqsecsaccesnroe> 132, 388 134, 188 95, 719 108, 211 122, 835 
SYSLIIK OM Weetsacscscecde treemtvectcncacsesssucsesertesocetecscscsscascesssecsessescecces 12 4 6 = 34 
SOT eS. | Se: en Je 2 nee as oe 334, 950 300, 243 211, 523 258, 396 302, 834 
(c) Bus? 
PAGING CHET OVANCES) cacteecsssss-nssetecstaseeersacccesas-asnetcaseseosescy 9,724 9, 904 9, 323 8, 580 8,771 
COLE IDG Cibeere case nace cee tett eaten cacess szscdeseaceescescnosecocesesacnncgreseansavese 36, 663 35, 450 40, 534 37,465 41, 540 
MOIMBAT Wee cocccvcs conteteteacestecasasecscecevactanscssstcaseseaccecosvacerarsnenese 383,638 338, 244 309, 955 312,824 285, 928 
IMIDE D)ealececsane secteestscstrtecessancaza-cortpteacssteusce.ccsesucteantsareessase 6, 500 2, 846 4,745 5, 289 5,015 
SIE LC HIG WAM Meterettcrttaececcarsuac ceoereecpaete-s<sneconaccretersentetenee 203 899 368 265 406 
PADUA Mec eer oases ene re ater e cen eal cnad cetet scent te= cv anccseebersrcceesnoneses 5,422 2,617 2,450 2,665 2, 898 
ESL G US ba OMUM Dl aiecseceeaeneetesserectaeaearskecaressencecesysananacssararers 315,300 39, 197 39, 088 39, 861 29, 998 
VAIN ICG) Mlensteee ea eeeesceneceeeeraresssascacecaracesacorssescansesesarncsesessesessoss ~ - = 430 495 
MO ATA ene ce cect sae cee oe ace cess tocncn es cit aceaccstansaecceccsccesevene 479, 505 429, 157 406, 463 407,379 375, 051 
(d) Airplane 

IAGIAMLIC) PLOVINCES) csocesesvrecesesstecesseccaucesseacseccccerasesnecsesses 7,105 8,742 10, 157 9, 284 8, 939 
Ee Cipacesrscccce stetceh cocecesseescorsascuetetesctsnsesscorscaseorstsanscteress 28, 202 33,522 40,072 47,679 49, 606 
COTEIGIO) pases cane SE re 33,777 42,601 47, 893 59, 556 69, 018 
WER GOD p ecceonsscecteteteestesnscvoxessoes centnstastss soccececcscscneseceesiscesse 4,929 6, 447 7, 306 6, 062 6, 393 
Baska tele wall tarcrsteecesssscccescasecenecesscscoreacstecercencnseescacses ens 354 248 337 683 846 
PANDOT GB iecsscssasea cree cttecects-coaoasoceccentensstevtscesensceses suseerecs>seeoes 11,610 9,815 17, 022 17, 953 14, 609 
IBCs MUC ONUMDIG csacerae-n---oseconsseaceeassntaeessesase=a0 25, 006 27,461 27,403 27,050 28, 928 
YSU agdeseececne cee teee et eeencccsceset ce ostecad-toseasessaseatenctecesetvese 4,601 6,910 8, 232 6,907 6, 790 
Saad ets cea casa caseperast sein naenentoacesc cadens ebcetsanes 115, 584 135, 746 158, 422 175,174 185,129 


1. After deducting intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 

2. Including traffic intransit through British Columbia destined to Yukon. 

3. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities by including intransit traffic. 
4, Yukon traffic is practically all intransit to and from Alaska, 
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TABLE 14. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1948-1952 


ANU Ys -cseccsccoseccsscscccctetacs cecccsnseceudecnccstececsccenccnerorencesttneess 
FO DIUAI’yitisaccseconcteecetaceecetecch ones cocemtrtecee eescecscocesst meats 
Mr Ch -cicsesececestaccece toctedeveceseccearcneeten cototecsdczsces ceectottommercs 


AUS US UU. .ccstccsccettencttccsescostessocceteteces tetccesstec eens 
Se pLemDer waiceecccrcccs ete vecesavessecerecstcvses.teostecseocstormerer eee 
OGL OD eR isteccriiucttee eRe ne 


IMAP Gh Bovcssascasocccctsoat caster oc cccuavactemetetecatet inacacsscaceee ee 


MAR CD i Gscscictssd Steck eae ese nicice ee 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


105, 026 95, 561 
95, 299 71, 482 
87, 856 68, 837 
92,044 78,448 
92, 227 89, 093 
125, 299 117, 313 
171,478 151, 982 
148, 687 128, 503 
114, 091 105, 642 
93, 810 96, 132 
86, 541 TT, 557 
98, 249 100, 402 
| 1,310,607 pet s0e Dz) 


84, 982 
68, 493 
61,891 
76,816 
72, 384 
113, 593 
144, 234 
109, 661 
105, 664 
80, 625 
74, 589 
99, 608 


1, 092,540 


83, 199 
65, 899 
76, 054 
74,929 
82, 279 
102,411 
125,991 
127, 735 
98,573 
93,140 
78, 984 
106, 667 


1,115, 861 


(b) Rail (Net entries) 


89,382 
80, 810 
70, 337 
74, 283 
89, 022 
118, 006 
122,139 
122, 247 
86, 823 
82,570 
71,818 
103, 034 


1,110,471 


‘— 

39, 186 36, 948 29, 774 30, 093 
35,972 32, 928 26, 847 29, 877 
35, 150 29,411 24,518 27, 565 
34, 239 34, 186 31, 782 25, 754 
40,057 38,324 23,508 35, 254 
58, 543 60, 308 55, 974 51, 973 
92,051 85, 772 76, 351 65, 107 
80, 874 TT, 686 47,617 712, 662 
57, 670 48, 904 41,990 43, 648 
39, 124 37, 129 33, 668 36, 194 
33,876 30, 671 27, 259 29, 834 
42,465 39, 042 38, 232 44,146 
589, 207 551,309 457,520 492,107 

= (c) Boat 
2, 248 i, SRS 1,348 1,318 
2,374 620 1,545 1, 163 
2,978 2, 761 1, 743 1,613 
3,545 3,616 cp 2,879 
16, 137 18, 548 6, 353 to lely 
39, 261 39, 790 Shite, wees! 34, 835 
98, 586 90, 207 70, 269 83, 916 
111,995 95, 727 63, 331 87,917 
43, 679 34,404 21,545 28, 082 
7, 368 6, 637 5, 523 4,875 
3, 886 2,513 2,017 2,447 
2,893 2,477 2,460 2,214 
334, 950 300, 243 211,523 258, 396 


33, 243 
33, 918 
28, 074 
30, 008 
42,190 
53, 444 
65, 635 
66, 999 
37, 780 
33, 926 
26, 839 
39, 160 


491,216 


1, 133 
1,802 
1, 774 
2,321 
10, 963 
36, 955 
97,446 
108, 608 
30, 819 
5, 245 
2,326 
3,442 


302, 834 
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TABLE 14. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada From the United States, 


by Month of Entry, 1948-1952 — Concluded 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


2. Includes a small percentage of intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 


Month 1948 1949 1950 1951 
(d) Bus 1? 

January ......... PUeSCNCe Coos sts vanens doscacencatest reece icccsenescestteceousesss 14,111 12,558 11,446 14,102 
DQIONUALY fete taset sc cccactsevans cae saszechaeucare asansensenssissetansveaseovesenssse 14, 222 13,908 12,442 12,397 
IMEC ID tess devvsod-totctten te vectoset ssacestcressoaecttOdsoonnseasseeontenacedtensess 14,454 13,691 13,885 19,159 
PADI emsereetectcacteecsetecscaseversssesctccsts cits catscveccccecscoresedstecetecrtae 17,035 17, 837 19,107 18,342 
IY Breer cee cess ee ca ex sence uior saan chess sovevocesseeconsiccoheesuaseioncecesnes 33,719 31,793 33,830 33,106 
RUIN Cec ce sek se ecs dioack scence sjosseosascens ssaesvecoancssbostasdssnecnssauscictess 51,105 54,012 48,598 43,542 
muUlleygetamectentresettteesrccosteceesceesscensseretscccsccrcescessonenoarcesecsersers- 105, 381 95,325 91,439 88, 687 
PAI BUS batten cencrence cetacecce cnceactes oontysVescs sas sacsistesscservesccasse sed 106,398 82,308 81, 840 82,599 
SSE TOUCIMD CM erases ececvecseasesscacecsoSves qncsheceassessaeasssuoctesctvennoceducses 57,492 50,377 42,664 39, 202 
OC LOD Clie acstoccccncstcccssseesse ou sccssceonecersiscevecssassevertstsceascsecssoes 26,851 25,548 Ale hy] 24, 264 
INOWEIND OF eeatenttrcnssnne ters co cenacccecsterasuac Me tacos seaseatanesaaesetad 19,638 16,522 14, 569 15,750 
ECEMDER sic.c.cteeracteesdsececesscsestegdeact tteseassecasandeesivusbictedeses 19,099 15, 278 15,122 16, 229 

TPT Es bed ah oy eal Ba OO st ac 479,505 429,157 406,463 407,379 

(e) Airplane 

MU AT Vass vesreanseesondcrate as velsesancnueetete Meter ies acesaceassecestdieitecasecs 4,690 7,408 9,638 
IRC OU ALY macecetcccseacsrse sere coscos cas Sucescsuecvevesesavsestescessaeanowsvevass 5,296 7,549 9,298 
IMEC Mette sccen ccc teteet cee ee tea st cocastcetttcoss ett scanacesaneercarsiewecteaees 6,172 8,657 10,880 
PAD Ulilimeenetecee carers veattessscttnctesccrisencc ce cascade ttsciaceaiescatcessasesssseees 7,501 11,051 11,816 
ES acre cer eset ceet ECECECPECRL EOC eECCEECO RE EEEER TEP CECE EEE EEE 9,851 14,449 15,193 
RIL Cercle sncev saan cantectn cae sauceessdechentatidsncthS toss sve ccc. Miwa eddsnaveeses 13,179 17, 794 18,377 
UL Pec ones event nettectat a scntsnccsst Parte tev itccesnssaucosatieee Set enessvass 14,494 19,858 21,777 
PRUIR US Useccuncssentesittasieres vnces oct enconsns<chicesrenassehevesddtesecesteedes 15,539 20,424 21,230 
SE LCIIDEN vase en cata cree cacavais asi ot caltaseunacs aves csstcdueeetessessSesevetese 13, 844 16,947 19,193 
ECON Cleese nc ot eset sare nss oesnasssstecacctesvesensisnocssbansicondesesssaos 10,145 13,665 15,772 
INOVEMD OCT Gracscstesstnenssevesnsecsseteverctunteccs oc ocseedse st eautoe cnsesies 7,491 9,960 11,198 
PIECE MD CN cerecstocsincscsseesadenscce PESSCOCOCRES ROC OCCO CELI EE CROL ORES 7,382 10,660 10,802 

EY ball x .ssscren tte Pees teaeceuscccateceme Mit enttetcsesncsnsee ee ceeseicnee 115,58 158,422 175,174 


39 


1952 


12,481 
15, 855 
12, 730 
20, 710 
34, 251 
45,379 
82, 768 
76, 268 
26,392 
20, 930 
14,509 
12, 778 


375,051 


9,817 
9,500 
11, 209 
12, 449 
14, 248 
19, 432 
23,099 
24, 619 
20,148 
15,974 
12,129 
12,505 


185,129 
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TABLE 15. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in 
the United States by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1948-1952 


Province of re-entry 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Length of stay — 24 Hours or less 


Atlantic Provinces 567,569 741,496 1,071,888 
QUOD OG. reccresezse sce cacac ress sunctets sceeasacs:sansceatsanesctescesunceseresseness 235,403 368,932 589, 205 
GMEATION cor sccsectrterecesesscstecascccactsseetverteaeeceecesesceneanerr*serserer 591, 232 837, 120 1,368, 502 
Manitoba cncqco-ccccueccerseccseesceer erecta etaseaeeacensaceoteanseconeancyess 47,818 57,026 115, 966 
SasSkateNe wai crsec ceeestcecemtectatccccssencsevens<esverte-seasess-cseamsrt 29,000 32,989 55, 101 
PAD ONG a cccentscsesoctvaceseceesceersvecttsnstersucescetecetecstsaescrsscsuente=ee 21,319 27,725 28, 146 
British Columbia 249, 254 289,452 465, 460 
SVU OM ec issececevons cr stccoreececesecscacstessvacwaeteaosccesonaduanratecourteseses 1 42 212 


Canada tt etre nk aie keene tere icemnneritres 2,118,111| 2,354, 782 3, 694,480 


Length of stay — Over 24 hours 


11,253 17,684 31, 698 
46,882 60, 303 141,396 
66,502 120,814 263, 158 
14,739 20,821 44,498 
11,279 155,197 31,011 
12,119 17,536 32, 260 
37,534 79,847 141, 238 

7 4 167 


397, 895 685, 426 


Commercial vehicles 


91, 690 
68,751 
136, 040 
16,975 
13, 731 
8,418 
28,471 
29 95 


239, 258 364,171 


1. Includes 9,578 motorcycles, 32,466 bicycles and 145,147 taxis in 1952. 
2. Includes 1,356 motorcycles, 235 bicycles and 1,438 taxis in 1952. 
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TABLE 16. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States, by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1948-1952 


41 


PANE ORY S Ue ee eicxt csc ch ceed aee econ <senc noinas MuGaelos Buen suiesiesonctacan'vasveronanis 
OPEC DE Wetec dvats te Metra atacneas ns sab enc de destin dates, cs cucudiencaeoripe sez 
CE OD Cle eeeeensesorenct sient aseepnotseanwancescewbse menu spstiendieanenarmaenevssasans 
IN ONG OMI Clb sise tee siac oveencnvenss svncocacetr deca dseedes Sten Cecwisdonseinarsessans 
OC EM DC Tie steroxcsnccseevesed iar ssteea ised sevsesswanvesowcwoddbenoeevecseans 


EDLC MD Clary cssaassracescsvetecc<taensctcccncccssscoc censor sscesnesccwnesnose== 
NOVO E OC peeee cncccte cer ccctetes cecsnan secede scesdenstcescossecstsoaeveterseatatnocss 
INGIMEMND Clumecstetesvosrerctescacacsc-ccteentanctaseceacescesoscconsssesentatsn ess 
IOC CID Clieeresctece ent cca terete csoseane ccvetess Seceaerosacanadecencsaseastonese 


SECO IDC hateeeescceate ss secesanw eerste acasenessctssrassJeserseasaretensnss> 
CEOD Cleieccoce sce ces sssctessessevasssectresssspucsuscecensssessetedausensasensstye 
INCOME IND elites stecsscncscvecctoscccserctosatesceocnseerccccessesusevoccsseceress 
WE C CIN DOT es sretecscs ccetec-c sussnncceseacenter iad ccesessoawcnstssesscasesesenees 


awe ees esereneserecesoreresevesccessscsesasesesenesesesessceseseseseress 


Length of stay — 24 Hours or less 


83, 263 
82, 722 
108, 764 
120,027 
153,570 
160,091 
194, 261 
203, 857 
177, 600 
173, 654 
148, 253 
135, 534 


4,576 
3,962 
7, 768 
9,496 
14,810 
16, 493 
34, 110 
39,877 
26, 552 
21,971 
12,497 
8, 203 


200, 315 


116, 110 
109, 327 
130, 750 
160, 391 
197, 556 
198, 556 
248, 819 
230, 555 
198, 195 
203,816 
163, 838 
160, 198 


1,741,596 | 2,118,111 


130, 265 
126, 339 
148, 200 
181,864 
206, 627 
218, 359 
270, 134 
254, 900 
217,405 
226,960 
187, 213 
186, 516 


2, 354, 782 


Length of stay — Over 


7,457 
6, 175 
11, 825 
23, 123 
23, 462 
28, 183 
61,955 
60, 000 
43, 371 
34, 689 
19, 349 
12, 617 


332, 206 


8,938 
7,751 
12, 626 
27, 526 
22, 359 
31,052 
67, 967 
76,830 
52, 375 
43, 662 
25, 560 
21, 249 


397, 895 


165,051 
144, 268 
205, 536 
234, 231 
279, 373 
298, 456 
357, 098 
342, 162 
304, 002 
274, 094 
220, 575 
219, 855 


3, 044, 701 


24 hours 


12, 559 
11, 482 
28, 403 
28, 482 
34, 450 
43,915 
97, 772 
103, 721 
70, 493 
54, 173 
30, 119 
23, 119 


538, 688 


Commercial Vehicles 


11, 793 
11, 743 
13, 149 
12, 535 
15, 307 
16, 034 
17, 150 
17,765 
16, 383 
16, 125 
15, 659 
14, 181 


177, 824 


14, 448 
14, 478 
16, 862 
14, 886 
16, 153 
17, 247 
15, 086 
17, 483 
16, 069 
17, 746 
16, 802 
16, 204 


193, 464 


1. Includes 9,578 motorcycles, 32,466 bicycles and 145,147 taxis in 1952, 
2. Includes 1,356 motorcycles, 235 bicycles and 1,438 taxis in 1952, 


16, 557 
18, 658 
20, 265 
16, 079 
19, 323 
20, 137 
20,731 
25, 432 
21, 236 
Dinos 
19,746 
19,881 


239, 258 


26, 027 
27, 086 
28, 362 
23, 011 
26, 746 
27, 166 
27, 224 
27, 919 
26, 082 
27, 334 
25, 815 
24, 708 


318, 080 


198, 559 
216, 613 
250, 177 
289, 605 
319, 283 
349, 662 
413, 466 
428, 392 
336, 714 
322,878 
297, 551 
271, 580 


3, 694, 480 


13,971 
18, 489 
26, 052 
50, 195 
46, 560 
61, 189 
112, 876 
134, 654 
81, 390 
69, 816 
40, 635 
29, 599 


685, 426 


30, 312 
32, 021 
31,961 
25, 370 
30, 344 
31,055 
32, 331 
32,739 
30, 467 
32, 246 
27, 552 
27,773 


364,171 
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TABLE 17. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by Province of Re-Entry 
Into Canada, 1948-1952 


Province of re-entry 


Atlantic Provinces 
@uebeCrecsseenccess 


Ont ari Oxecccsesecccesasess 
Manitobaicesss aes 


Saskatchewan ........ 


AU DGrt ae. cccece ceretee A 


British Columbia .. 


Atlantic Provinces 
QueDE Gia ccesenceet ete 


Ontario. 
Mamitab a cesssice:ssesses 


Atlantic Provinces 
QUOD OCR ecretcccrsvasereee 
Ontario cee 
Manitoba cecrcesssesses: 
Saskatchewan ........ 


Al Dera Wrescesscscscerss:: 


1. Including traffic intransit through British Columbia destined to Yukon. 
2. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


Aenean ener eres ccwccceressssesressseresegeseresseesesere 


See eter en eee eeeerererer ener ese esses ens sesenarsr eres esses 


Fee meee eee rererecscerererseeresesesseesesereseresasereee 


FOP ee ener er ener sense eens reser eee eee eseraserereeeeerene 


FOP eee e ner en ae ene ees aneeae er eres eres ener esas eneseeeee 


19, 813 
165, 160 
234, 187 

21,020 


7, 880 
879 
28, 434 } 


477, 373 


20, 462 
14 
98, 266 


9,331 
39, 208 
294, 790 
18, 806 
707 

3, 126 
77,071 


443, 039 


2,713 
17, 544 
33, 874 

2,738 

66 

1, 255 

12, 382 
312 
70, 884 


1948 1949 


18, 185 
175,446 
260, 586 

27,831 

7,817 
977 
41, 2721 


532, 114 


26, 741 


107, 681 


12,960 
59, 560 
380,175 
10,029 
1,123 
3,985 
95, 460 


563, 292 


3,963 
22, 005 
43,917 

3,588 

75 

1,326 

15, 504 
341 
90, 719 


1950 


(a) Rail 


13, 196 
153,814 
245,995 
20, 196 
5,955 
770 

57, 179 
1, 740 
498, 845 


(b) Boat 


34,442 
4,418 
10, 536 


10 

17, 157 
2 

66, 565 


(c) Bus? 


14, 670 
67, 270 
390, 676 
17,522 
1, 176 
4,069 
81,695 


577, 078 


(d) Airplane 


4, 669 
31, 106 
51, 629 

5,416 


146 
2, 104 
16,051 
394 
111, 515 


1951 


15,459 
163, 379 
237, 064 
22, 124 
5,971 
511 

80, 070 
1,526 
526, 104 


17, 702 
76, 118 
391, 689 
20, 257 
933 
4,760 
78,351 
42 

589, 852 


4, 864 
41,516 
65,995 
3, 694 
242 
3,381 
19, 244 
385 

139, 321 


1952 


16, 038 
169, 981 
245, 330 
25, 094 
6, 217 
222 

90, 091 
1, 600 
554, 573 


48, 000 
3,872 
19, 380 


18, 815 
87, 071 
364, 492 
23, 186 
756 

5, 767 
87, 801 
110 
587, 998 


5, 297 
49, 468 
719, 436 

3, 868 

311 

5, 138 

21, 493 
551 
165, 562 


TRAVEL BETWEEN 


CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


TABLE 18. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1948-1952 


Month 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


43,365 


47,910 42,600 


SATU ALY ic caevsctestetassasacecss «adc bukadc tates asvediasss senna vasnnesageGecdidesnes 39,227 
IEG@ OLLIE Vpeceee- «sax teers seo teseneseceerronerarstctent ocsessoseccecettanscotsece 30,359 
IMAL GH eo redeescssccestecenecevaicadeseacsscsvecasassssusnsasscsceassccssdsiesseceeses 39,491 
[ad iy aera 5 eer ie Fee eee BRE Se eh 33,960 
[MEDS? 2c. SSSR pendct onc RRS ERE PACS Acct Pees 37,946 
BAUER scseearavenseccase ssectsoaececassccessccsccccrstesssscesceessceatacasetiecesecvess 33,856 
UU] Yannener seers cca tence ctucctetevssscstsascccenctessccciaaascsesaneecesetdistvseacies 49,863 
PAU UIS Lemcraecsetecccceceesesecauscseseus ses eaoastesccvarveucnasesscuccaveedscaascee 54,945 
September 44, 284 
OGLOD CT iescccvsnsce te tctes Seathns cass svecses cecacssteaeassoassarcedOteceschorssss 42,721 
November 32,173 
December 38,548 

Total 471,373 
AU ATIU ALY. <scskecccesedscettssaccssesccssacsascsicsssdesadedsasccserseassastessssesas 38,516 
ICC DRUATYituctereveteccacesrcessecces cess eco ssessasceseccssutecsdossesseazsansess 29,841 
MBE CIS ccsascasessaiseaesttstevsaccnesteocdeuseodsatessvesesasascsusasea crite sce 38,635 
PUT eects cs seatrastonc sacs cceseecacks savsu esUeisascii¥aessussssasactiesnaseseuseses 33,160 
IM BY Petre cena nce scndec ese ttacttotesiesasta tasees Cet cet waeaecsdivsuccsnesesineeeses 37,159 
BIULL Meserscecececusescscttscescec ss cseceaveorssocesceesecadrdeseecasreteceddsesseee 33,091 
RULE aeceae thee cdsenessctescceon tes settessstesoestiiteere suevesseatesssssoveveseveess 48,975 
PAUL GUS Glee ccer caccecdvosccscnsssessvarassssveaesesssaesesovewecacssusasecescessuses 53,949 
SOD UCIIID Cleceae<. tocescecvavecccssccssetsiess ss cevecssnccoucesecsevessssessseesets 43,405 
@ CLOD Cl jetcscsessescessacseccosessocsccescsecsnaectcaeesceacssssssvaesaendaeessecsee 41,931 
INO VCIDDOR cccrcsctesccecesscssesccecceststsssensetsssests osebacederetievesrscsets 31, 486 
ME CEMDEL: bic.ccccvccvsescwecscsccscacscctstenesessttesssesovsscsestecsnesacvsse'ee 37, 747 

T Ob aM sccccs2savacsassececssavessasassecetsusscetcrscscceates daveuecsscesasses 467, 895 
RIAU ALY cevenre werseet sec ceccocae ce cetaccreresceetenecsoceeensceccceverecseeets 2,954 
BIC DTU Yatcessscceseres treme ccerosece cseovtecetscorecssssesccsserseseeraseases 2,744 
PARC iets cscs steccetecsserstscresssescsesscerastsarsscsonessesesscesoassnasscseaeese 2,772 
PAUL fenccecccscdacsacssteas'ccuseetsess sdevads ts sessacesscsesosssducsserscevesdedsees 2,587 
IMB Yer cstctecwcouc<ccccctttets -cevaccesvsssavececpeyrh sone doeesccvesssenterecedotsasses 4,360 
JUL G ic sevencorseantstessceseasd sqsaecstensaccesrsaes cuscssscvessddsasescdcdvacsseeses 9,179 
VU Y asec ctvenes stsdueectenvcstscntevseesccessacacsrusstevatsccesegececsueseascrioceess 22,327 
PANT BUS G ceseensd tec seses cases vs tcsescs souresss4isscecersselscesescasvevsveveues 25,891 
SODCOMD CL... cosatecassacess<:nusccessacssincvcsssssssess<seadeisacausacccessscs 14, 383 
OCLOD OTE wccncccte eer esau t ices sv saicars ec teecteccttcsussacsress<ocececesseenenes 4,425 
INONEMD Clu ceesacthecceaticsseecceerceots suchas -evcacdoccsteesretscrccescetseses 3,216 
MVE COMPO cessecveaccrenate sare ss coseersaceemeere-cssccstcce-ceccseccsaceeses sss 3,428 

Oba vescscs sete trcs titre sass nunc tte see ss sonedilettronecst tess 98, 266 


31,095 
33,095 
50,606 
41,185 
40,583 


63,410 
62,795 
50,020 
44,495 
32,622 
38,843 


532,114 


(b) Rail (Net entries) 


42, 766 
30,637 
32,595 
49,786 
40, 245 
39, 641 


62,045 
61,765 
49,102 
43,741 
31,882 
38,012 


522,217 


2,618 
2,363 
2,506 
4,279 
4,667 
10, 303 
29,580 
26, 238 
12,683 
4,716 
3,820 
3,908 


107, 681 


28,560 
31,014 
44,903 
32,015 
40,813 
55, 136 
48,996 
43,656 
46, 284 
36,423 
43,135 


498, 845 


47,492 
28, 206 
30, 523 
44, 266 
31,194 
40,075 
54, 270 
48, 326 
42,902 
45, 588 
35, 647 
42, 201 


490, 690 


(c) Boat 


3,198 
2,661 
3,404 
3,021 
3,729 
6, 634 
12,169 
11,855 
6,752 
4,927 
3, 767 
4,448 


66, 565 


29,937 
48,781 
38,186 
38,963 
39, 420 
56,506 
59,096 
49,547 
45,577 
35,910 
41,581 


526,104 


42,070 
29,526 
48,126 
37,659 
38, 368 
38, 754 
55,619 
58,141 
48,871 
44,789 
35,127 
40,793 


517, 843 


3, 288 
3,080 
3,628 
4,014 
4,811 
5,987 
10,310 
12,413 
8,035 
5,091 
4,138 
4,512 


69,307 


43 


1952 


43,679 
35, 942 
39,940 
59,039 
41,871 
41,418 
55, 763 
63,980 
47,391 
46,155 
36, 297 
43,098 


554,573 


43, 227 
35,533 
39,531 
58, 288 
41,298 
40, 802 
54,980 
63,115 
46,796 
45, 603 
35,634 
42,321 


547,128 


3,010 
3,439 
3,310 
4, 283 
6,255 
9,070 
18, 246 
19,572 
10,461 
6,435 
6, 066 
5,909 


95, 656 
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TABLE 18. Number of Canadians Retuning from the United States 
“by Month of Re-Entry Into Canada, 1948-1952 — Concluded 


1950 


(d) Bus! 


J ANUWALY 0 c0ace stack scovscoscecton te sesnocsensearceteseconsctasususmeeececeaeisee Ee wort oe 28,785 34, 888 305030 
FODPilary, o.cccccscsscccesscevssccsucusees cusuccsbereoussvelereeoateecteuseesersts 21,979 25,669 27, 641 31,509 35,986 
MALCHIN dvsoonscsoccceentecodetnes secvacscoststesersuateettcnesonsaadeteteesessrat ens 26,937 33,073 35, 584 41,497 39,907 
ADT ccssc-cccsovescsucarersccueenvevnsesvsstety sceeeeeacenscseets vaececoasesieasens 26,701 43,659 45, 718 35,314 43,524 
MY’ tssccscvecssvecacstecccscecsscssasecedscevavscusssesesescesedsessecsssresteseucher 36,052 50, 449 45,005 50,272 46, 544 
eFUlMC enscessserovese censnoceecdeeeescssccctacanctutenersaner sovescuawsasesaeaeanceatra 40,931 53,924 53,061 57,304 66,828 
JULY is cs cccvsoesscsecevesececsoxcoccesdecsesesaudecens soxsapedessvecevancsurasccncasect 57,405 78,718 72,865 80, 207 74,342 
AUB US Witoteces.vcscnateetoavreescesiceacnseoarvete<cemedteenses cedsauersessectades 69,423 78,543 82, 345 81,411 82,538 
SeplembDer 'sscccrsscsccecossoscoonsdeesecasecstcs sseeuncanct vender eestececsusrcene 51,990 60,331 56,611 58,021 55,535 
OCU DOL ieee sctccevesesccccceccacstacstatesctccevtecssereseuesnasteeseracescsscee> SOs 47,587 515100 46,872 43,950 
INOVOMDOIg cccocscecocccccssccaccsseaatattsesccceneanusinestrcatstcecantecse cere 25,931 33, 236 38, 963 35, 646 35,130 
DOCOMDED ..k. ccceccseossetececervscscocsccsteds eeecesecssoctecners suveseaeewaes 23,596 31,955 39,390 36,911 32,977 


(e) Airplane 


AM tal 2s. sr ssetees Rae ia este it 443,039 563,292 577, 078 589, 852 587, 998 
ALS 
- 


SANUALY ..0c0sccsccctsscosctcocdsanveoescucoranresveetesevecsacacassurecesrtteters 3,791 5,318 5,613 10,194 11,240 
IT ODIUADY'.-:.0sscnstetertaateiorsseressces cotrer setts ce senneverneteseor entero s 3, 708 5,163 5, 936 Orso 11,173 
Mare hen iivcc sccsdecccseccedtscocoasesseceacssteseesneeters ceacsnseaetontes Seeseees 5,454 7,332 7,872 13, 468 14,175 
ADP oo ccct ccnsesngcneceocacsncscuccaversceuastaesetteatttavessaeactesaeccecsseste 6,051 OR alay 10, 786 12,570 15, 785 
MEY Seccccccsessscocressceestsatactsienacstscececeseesstaaseescthistensevecesattnes 6,472 8,732 10, 158 12,127 12,294 
JUGS, ccrcescessacestssccconstccvsesusevecstercasee cnevissteressresseseaucemersatins 6,741 8,605 9,437 11,502 14,091 
DULY: cccssccooscessccsacstenversvsessucsnooscrtrsravore seeastrensesestceesteeetteyercs 7, 203 8,030 9,414 11,061 13,202 
NURUS Us. scnsce:sceccteteasconsovnccsaccvsat-Cerretastessuonrecscest cert sateres es 10, 635 12, 228 14,752 
SODLOMD EP srcecscacsesesscatchenscececererorcaccscars-orerteceststeceeerescuters 11,050 13,487 15,910 
OCCOD ERR: .ceonssenctescactucostceussanctacctotstersnaiceveracestertesercet etre ss 12,182 13,479 17, 291 
NOVEMDED: cccccjosloetetconscscvevsvistorstetncstralicsceeccets merece tenes 9,598 10, 768 13,427 
DOEGOMDED iccsscrcsnsccssscsatcucnevsvet ste ceeecece cocerrtesete tenner 8,834 9,086 125:222 

Bei con RT IAD svccas ve sce TORR ison ee 111,515 139,321 165,562 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
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Description of Methods 


I. CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


A. Automobile Traffic 


Customs officials stationed at each port of entry 
between Canada and the United States file with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics a copy of Form EF 60 
A for each Canadian automobile returning to Canada 
from the United States. Form E 60 A is a short 
questionnaire which requests the following in- 
formation: 


1. Number of persons in the automobile. 

2. Length of stay in the United States. 

3. Amount spent in the United States by all per- 
sons in the automobile. 


An answer to question (3) is given voluntarily in 
nearly every case, and questions (1) and (2) are 
completed by the port officials. During periods of 
exceptionally heavy traffic at a few of the busier 
ports there are times when it is not possible to ob- 
tain answers to any of the questions. During such 
periods, however, a blank copy of the form stamped 
with the name of the port and the date of entry is 
filed for each returning automobile. In recent years 
more than 90 per cent of Forms E 60 A have been 
complete in all respects. 


Forms E 60 A are used for two purposes: (1) The 
number of forms filed per month indicates the number 
of Canadian cars returning from the United States. 
Those forms which include an answer to the first 
question regarding number of persons in the car 
furnish a sample from which the total number of 
persons in all cars can be calculated each month. 


Those forms which include an answer to the ex- 
penditure question furnish a sample of expenditures 
per car from which the total expenditures of all cars 
can be calculated each month. Separate records are 
maintained of the numbers of cars remaining out of 
Canada for (a) one day, (b) two days, and (c) three 
days and over, and appropriate sample expenditures 
are applied to each group. 


B. Other Types of Traffic 


Immigration officials stationed at each port of 
entry between Canada and the United States make a 
count of all residents of Canada returning from the 
United States each month, classifying them accord- 
ing to the following means of travel used in return- 
ing to Canada: 

. Train 

- Boat 

. Airplane 

. Through bus 

. Other (including automobile, commercial ve- 
hicle, local bus, pedestrian,etc.) 


orPRWN re 


Average expenditure per person for each of the 
first four of these types of traffic are obtained on a 
sample basis by the use of a questionnaire post 
card distributed by Immigration officials at the 
ports. The residual traffic mentioned in the fifth 
classification above, after an appropriate deduction 
for automobiles, is given an estimated expenditure 
value based on observation of local characteristics 
at some of the more important ports where the 
amount of expenditures are of some significance. 


Il. UNITED STATES TRAVEL IN CANADA 


A. Automobile Traffic 


Statistical procedure respecting United States 
residents entering Canada by automobile has been 
patterned upon Customs procedure, in accordance 
with the methods used by the Canadian Customs in 
permitting entry of such vehicles into Canada. 


All automobile traffic is classified in one or 
other of the following three groups: 


1. Non-permit local traffic. 
2. Holders of traveller’s vehicle permits who do 
not come within the following special classes: 
(a) Summer residents 
(b) Commuters 
(c) Local permit-holders 
Permit-holders not coming within (a), (b), or 
(c) above comprise the ‘‘Other’’ permit-holders. 


3. Holders of traveller’s vehicle permits who 
come within one or other of the following 
special classes: 


(a) Summer residents 
(b) Commuters 
(c) Local permit-holders. 


The first of these groups, ‘‘Non-permit local 
traffic’’, consists of cars which are not required to 
apply for Customs permits. They are restricted to 
travel within the jurisdiction of the port of entry 
and may not remain within Canada more than 48 
hours. Monthly records of volume and expenditures 
of this type of traffic are maintained by a procedure 
similar to that used in the case of Canadian auto- 
mobiles visiting the United States and described 
above under IA. The questionnaire which is used 
in this case, referred to as Form E 49, contains two 
questions only: 


(a) Number of persons in the automobile. 
(b) Amount spent in Canada by all persons in 
the automobile. 


The American motoring public has responded 
generously to the use of this form and a satisfactory 
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expenditure sample has been obtained, although the 
percentage of completed forms is not as high as in 
the case of Form EF 60 A. 


As the use of the Form EF 49 is restricted to cars 
which remain in Canada less than 48 hours, the 
statistical procedure is somewhat simpler than it is 
in the case of Form E 60 A where length of stay has 
to be taken into consideration. 


The second group referred to above consists of 
motorists who are required to apply for a traveller’s 
vehicle permit. They are persons who wish to re- 
main in Canada longer than 48 hours, or to travel 
beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. Permits 
are issued for specific periods up to a maximum of 
one year and give a complete record of the visit 
consisting of the following items: 


(a) Dates of entry and exit 
(b) Ports of entry and exit 
(c) State of registration of the vehicle 
(d) Number of persons in the vehicle. 


In addition there is a voluntary expenditure ques- 
tionnaire requesting the amount spent in Canada by 
all persons.in the automobile, which is generally 
answered by more than three-quarters of the motor- 
ists to whom permits are issued. 


The third group referred to above consists of 
permit-holders who are classed as summer residents, 
commuters or locals. These are: (1) Americans who 
have summer residences in Canada, or (2) Persons 
dwelling in the United States and working in Canada, 
or (3) residents of border communities, other than 
summer residents or commuters, who make frequent 
visits of short duration to Canada. In order to fa- 
cilitate border crossings by these persons, most of 
whom are known personally to the border officials, 
they are issued traveller’s vehicle permits good for 
periods of six months or more, one copy of which 
they are allowed to retain in their possession until 
expiry date. When these special types of permits 


are finally surrendered the permit-holders are re- 
quested to estimate their total expenditures in Ca- 
nada for the whole period of validity of the permit. 
In order to have a complete record of all border 
crossings, however, a record is maintained (by the 
use of Form E 49) of all intermediate trips made by 
these special permit-holders, and, after the first one 
on which the permit is issued, the count of these 
crossings is included with non-permit local traffic. 
Thus these special travellers are presented in the 
volume of travel figures of both the main groups of 
automobile traffic, which are referred to in (1) and 
(3) above. 


B. Other Types of Traffic 


Train 

Boat 

. Airplane 

. Through bus 

. Other (including automobile, commercial ve- 
hicle, local bus, pedestrian, etc.) 


op wd 


The volume of traffic for each of the classifica- 
tions shown above is obtained monthly by Canadian 
immigration officials stationed at the border. In the 
case of train and through bus traffic, adjustments 
are made to the total count of passengers on account 
of intransit traffic moving across Southern Ontario. 


Expenditure estimates for each of the first four 
of these types of traffic are obtained on a sample 
basis by the use of a questionnaire post card dis- 
tributed by United States border officials to the 
travellers on their return to the United States. These 
cards are addressed to the United States Department 
of Commerce which calculates average expenditure 
rates, and the data are made available to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The residual traffic 
mentioned in the fifth classification is handled in 
the same manner as the residual Canadian traffic 
returning from visits to the United States. (See 
above under ‘‘1.B’’). 


Hl. OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Data on overseas traffic are obtained from two 
sources: (1) The Canadian Immigration Service 
furnishes the number of Canadians returning and 
the number of non-residents entering through Ca- 


nadian ocean ports divided into immigrants and non- 
immigrants. (2) Average expenditure per person is 
obtained by means of questionnaires. 


Note: Further details on description of methods appear on pages 4-9 in ‘‘Travel Between Canada and Other Coun- 


tries, 1949’’, 
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Classifications used in this Report are defined as follows: 


1. ‘‘Commercial Vehicles’”’ are trucks used for commercial purposes. 


2. Highway Traffic not classified as commercial vehicles consists of automobiles, taxis, 
motorcycles and bicycles. 


3. Foreign Vehicles Inward 


(a) 


(b) 


Non-Permit Class consists of local vehicles which do not require Customs per- 
mits. They are restricted to travel within the jurisdiction of the port and may not 
remain in Canada more than 48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross the border 
frequently on commuting permits. (See below). 


Traveller’s vehicle permits are issued to foreign vehicles which remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours or which travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. 
(Thus a motorist who intends to leave the country at a point other than that of 
entry must apply for a traveller’s vehicle permit). 


These permits are usually valid for periods of 60 days or 6 months, but more than 
50 per cent of all permits issued each year are used for visits of less than 48 
hours. 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the holders to 
cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. Repeat trips after 
the first, however, are included in the non-permit class, as mentioned above. 


4. Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by length of stay depending 
upon whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours. 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immigration officials 
across Canada. 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
1953 


Leading Developments in Travel between Canada and Other Countries 


The most significant development in Travel Be- 
tween Canada and Other Countries during 1953 was 
the increase in expenditures by residents of the 
United States and other countries in Canada. Ex- 
penditures in Canada by travellers from the United 
States and other countries reached $302 million dur- 
ing the past year to establish a new record. The 
increase of $27 million over 1952 amounts to almost 
10 per cent, and is 6 per cent over the previous rec- 
ord established in 1949. Most of the rise in expend- 
itures can be attributed to an increase of nearly two 
million visits, a gain of 7 per cent in the volume of 
travel; the volume of short-term travellers showing 
the greatest percentage increase. The remainder of 
the increase can be traced to higher average expend- 
itures of travellers arriving by automobile, train and 
bus. Travel receipts from the United States increased 
$25 million from the year before to establish a new 
record of $282 million, while receipts from overseas 
countries also set a new record at $20 million. Re- 
ceipts from foreign travel had been fairly constant 
throughout the five year period from 1948 through 
1952. 


Expenditures by residents of Canada in other 
countries also reached a new record in 1953, but 


the rate of increase over 1952 was more moderate 
than in the previous year. Expenditures by residents 
of Canada in other countries are estimated at $365 
million an increase of $24 million over 1952 or ap- 
proximately 7 per cent. Compared with an increase 
of 10 per cent in our receipts from other countries 
the trend has been more favourable than the experi- 
ence of the previous year, when in 1952 expenditures 
in other countries increased by 22 per cent but re- 
ceipts were virtually unchanged. In 1953 expenditures 
in the United States reached a new record of $307 
million, an increase of $13 million or 4 per cent over 
the previous year, whereas expenditures in other 
countries climbed to $58 million, a gain of $11 mil- 
lion or 23 per cent over the previous year. 


The balance of payments on travel account 
with the United States changed favourably during 
the past year, the debit balance being reduced from 
$37 million in 1952 to $25 million in 1953. The 
debit balance in our travel account with overseas 
countries increased from $29 million in the pre- 
vious year to $38 million in 1953, leaving a total 
debit balance in our account with all countries 
of $63 million, a decrease of $3 million from the 
previous year. 


STATEMENT 1. Number and Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada, 1950-1953 


Number of persons Expenditures 
Type of transportation 
1052 | 1953 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953} 
Thousands par $ Millions 
Automobile: 

Non-permit or local] traffic .............. 8, 843 9,000 9,085 9,307 20.1 18.8 18.6 21.9 
CuUSLOMSE er IL meee eter ten 6,029 6,520 6,672 1,016 128.0 132.8 123.9 135.0 
Repeat trips of permit holders ........ 2,600 2,982 2,811 2,520 - _ = = 
Total totic: coighatiees ested iesccks 17,472 | 18,502 | 18,568 | 19,393 148.1 151.6 142.5 156.9 

Non-Automobile: 
EVEL nears ecetensstre ee etn sts, cease tecoect os 1,093 ib alata 1,026 43.5 43.6 45.9 43.9 
HS ied Gr srnc naan senses aa icee i aicatasetes caduscntrns PVD 303 326 B47 10.5 14.2 14.2 
po TOUSNBDUSme meets ee recess 406 31D 352 20.8 sl Ug} 11 23.0 
EAMG ern teet Res. tos nnn ooo te Mee eB ca os hee 158 185 214 21.4 22,2 21.9 24.9 
OUNCE Rater serseia tte cs ct aeceeee ete eae 4,176 Do UD 6,714 12.2 12.4 14.4 WG) 83 
POCA L iit rce sasiee che Socks Ree ee ease 6, 045 7, 709 8, 632 111.6 106.4 114.5 125.3 
Grand Total 22. cn eee 23,517 26,277 | 28,025 259.7 258.0 257.0 282.2 


1. Subject to revision. 
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United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Types of Transportation 


An analysis of United States travel expenditures 
in Canada in 1953, according to type of transporta- 
tion used in entering the country, indicates the auto- 
mobile and non-automobile expenditures increased 
by nearly the same proportion. In contrast, automo- 
bile expenditures had declined by 6 per cent in 1952, 
the first decline to be registered since 1943, the 
result of lower average expenditures per visit for 
both the non-permit and customs permit travellers; a 
decline that was consistent for both types of traffic 
and distributed throughout the year. Non-automobile 
traffic on the other hand increased by 8 per cent in 
1952 but the increase was not sufficient to offset a 
greater decrease in expenditures of automobile traffic. 
Expenditures by non-automobile travellers increased 
at a greater rate in 1953 to account for an overall 
gain of between 9 and 10 per cent or nearly 11 mil- 
lion for this type of traffic. 


The total number of non-resident automobiles 
entering Canada during 1953 was 8.2 million, an 
increase of nearly 9 per cent over the previous year. 
The non-permit or local class increased by 8 per 
cent, while the gain in entries on customs permits 
amounted to 10 per cent. This is a reverse of the 
trend established in 1952 when the entries on cus- 
toms permits increased under 3 per cent, and non- 
permit or local entries increased by 5 per cent. The 
increase in volume of traffic entering on customs 
permits, with higher average expenditures per car 
than the non-permit class, is reflected in the ex- 
penditures of automobile traffic where the increase 
amounted to slightly over 10 per cent. Expenditures 
of the customs permit automobile traffic increased at 
a rate slightly higher than the volume, indicating av- 
erage expenditures somewhat above the 1952 figure. 


STATEMENT 2. Average Declared Expenditure per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling 
in Canada on Customs Permits, by Class of Permit, 1949-1953 


Class of permit 


GUO UG OT, oe deccceanere srseeccscvua ee seeamtah as oaavitpeapei semen tanscmaden aves eccrecenins 
Summer TES IGEN, Saceecretecececcosoeccoencccsee tamsseenccnscerecrcetcests siesescor= 


TOG ee as Beri snck see dae ieee c ote oe hae itd net econ aeons sea adene heat omebewereanses és 
Other (See statement, 3ifor detail) ia ces ceeeareenerereeeremer sens 


Statement 2 reveals that although the average ex- 
penditure of special classes (commuters, Summer res- 
idents and locals) had declined in 1953 it was not 
sufficient to offset an increase in the ‘‘other class’’ 
due to the fact that the special classes account for 
less than 1 per cent of the volume. Expenditures of 
the special groups were $4.6 million or slightly over 
3 per cent of the expenditures of motorists travelling 
on customs permits in 1953, compared with nearly 
$6 million or approximately 5 per cent of the expend- 
itures of this type of traffic in 1952. In addition to a 
lower average rate of expenditure, the volume of the 


STATEMENT 3. Average Declared Expenditure 


Canada on Customs Permits 


Province of Exit 


Manitoba.......... 
Saskatchewan 


1, Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


special classes also declined in 1953. Average ex- 
penditures of the ‘‘other class’’ of permit holders 
advanced in 1953, with all provinces contributing to 
the increase with the exception of Ontario where 
lower averages were reported. When compared with 
the previous year average expenditures varied from a 
decline of $2.17per vehicle in Ontario to an increase 
of $12.64 per car in Saskatchewan. Expenditures of 
the non-permit class increased by over $3 million or 
17 per cent in 1953, the result of an increase of 8 
per cent in volume, and 13 per cent in average ex- 
penditure per vehicle. 


per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in 
by Province of Exit 1949-1953 
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Bus traffic accounted for nearly half of the in- 
crease in expenditures of non-automobile traffic over 
the previous year. Expenditures of travellers by bus 
had increased year by year from a low of $5 million 
in 1943 to a peak of $24.4 million in 194, declining 
in 1950 and 1951 to $20.8 and $17.7 mllion respec- 
tively. In 1952 the decline was replaced by a 2 per 
cent increase, and an increase of $5 million in 1953 
represents a gain of nearly 3 per cent. The increase 
in expenditures for this type of traffic can be credit- 
ed solely to an increase in average expenditure per 
visit, the volume declining by over 5 per cent. A 
decrease in volume during the first three quarters of 
the year was replaced by a slight increase during 
the fourth quarter. Average expenditure per visit 
was consistently higher throughout each quarter to 
record an increase of approximately 25 per cent in 
the average for the year. 


Expenditures of travellers arriving by airplane ac- 
counted for $3 million of the increase in non-automo- 
bile traffic. Expenditures of airplane travellers had 
increased steadily year by year from a low of slightly 
over $1 million in 1940 to a new record of nearly 
$25 million in 1953, with the exception of 1948 and 
1952 when minor declines were registered. The in- 
crease in expenditures for this type of traffic can be 
attributed to an increase of 15 per cent in the number 
of arrivals, the gain in volume appearing in each 
quarter of the year. Declines in the average declared 
expenditure during the second and fourth quarters 
were sufficient to more than offset higher rates in 


the first and third quarters, leaving the average for 
the year slightly less than in 1952. 


Expenditures of travellers arriving by boat re- 
mained unchanged from the previous year although 
the number of arrivals increased by over 7 per cent. 
Lower average expenditures per visit were suffic- 
ient to offset the increase in volume leaving the 
aggregate for the year unchanged from 1952. 


After a temporary revival in 1952 expenditures of 
travellers by rail declined by $2 million in 1953 to a 
figure only slightly higher than in 1951. Higher aver- 
age expenditures in each of the four quarters of the 
year were not sufficient to counter a decline of over 
8 per cent in the volume of this type of traffic, the 
decrease in volume being registered in each of the 
four quarters of the year. 


Travellers from the United States not included 
in the classifications referred to above are grouped 
for convenience into a residuary classification call- 
ed ‘‘Other Travellers’’. This group includes persons 
proceeding on foot and by ferry, taxi, motorcycle, 
bicycle and local bus. Expenditures for this group of 
travellers increased by nearly $5 million in the past 
year, the gain in expenditures being due to a greater 
number of entries. Included in the expenditures of 
this classification are passenger fares earned by 
Canadian companies carrying residents of the United 
States overseas. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by State of Origin 


Common interests and closer ties existing be- 
tween border communities is reflected in an analysis 
of the origin of automobile traffic entering Canada. 
Practically all of the non-permit cars and approx- 
imately 79 per cent of the automobiles entering on 
customs permits originate in the states forming the 
northern boundary of the United States. The border 
states supplemented by Oregon and California on the 
Pacific Coast, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey on the Atlantic Seaboard 
normally account for 92 per cent of the cars entering 
Canada on customs permits. Although distance and 
time available are determining factors in automobile 
touring, their importance has gradually diminished 
due to faster cars, better roads and an extension of 
holiday practices in the United States. Automobile 
registrations in the United States totalled 46,289,129 
in 1943, of which 2,465,495 or slightly over 5 per 
cent entered Canada on customs permits, leaving a 
great tourist potential. 


An analysis of the origin of automobile traffic to 
Canada can be simplified by grouping the states by 
different regions as shown in Table 5. The North- 
Eastern states comprising the area from Pennsylvania 
to Maine normally contribute nearly half of the auto- 
mobiles travelling in Canada on customs permits. 


While the number of cars originating in this group of 
states has gradually increased during the past five 
years, the proportion of the total entering Canada has 
declined from 48 per cent in 1949 to 45 per cent in 
1953. 


The volume of entries originating in the states 
bordering the Great Lakes has also increased during 
the past five years, but the proportion they represent 
of the total has remained fairly constant, namely 
around 31 per cent. 


The North-Western border states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana furnish around 3 per cent 
of the number of automobiles entering Canada on 
customs permits, although they aggregate approx- 
imately 1,200 miles of the international boundary. 


Traffic from the West Coast States of Washington, 
Oregon and California has continued to increase year 
by year, but the proportion they represent of the total 
has remanied around 11 per cent. 


The remainder of the states not specified in 
Table 5 comprise well over half of the states in the 
Union, but furnish 8 per cent of the cars entering on 
customs permits, although they are gradually becom- 
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‘ing more important as a tourist potential. During the 
past five years the volume of automobile traffic from 
the other states has increased 56 per cent compared 
with a 30 per cent increase in the number originating 
in the Great Lakes area and increases of 28 per cent, 
27 per cent and 20per cent respectively in the North- 
Western, West Coast and North-Eastern areas. 


The importance ot the different regions as a 
source of automobile expenditures is slightly dif- 
ferent from their importance as a source of volume. 
In 1953 the North-Eastern and Great Lakes States 
contributed 71 per cent of the expenditures and 77 
per cent of the volume, the same relationship as in 
1952. The North-Western and West Coast States 
contributed 18 per cent of the expenditures and 14 
per cent of the volume in 1953 indicating higher than 
average rates of expenditure for automobiles from 
this region. The remaining states not specified in 
Table 5 accounted for 11 per cent of the expenditures 
in 1953 although they represent only 8 per cent of 
the volume of this type of traffic. Table 6 reveals 
an average expenditure of $87.34 per car for the 
states and other countries not specified, whereas 
the average rate of expenditure for each of the other 
regions is as follows: North-Eastern $55.79; Great 
Lakes $48.75; North-Western $60.79 and the West 
Coast States $70 88 per car. 


A marked uniformity in the range of average ex- 
oenditures from year to year is also illustrated in 
Table 6. With the exception of New Jersey, average 
expenditure rates from year to year for each of the 
states shown in Table 6 varied less than $12 per 
visit during the five year period from 1949 to 1952. 
In contrast to New Jersey, the greatest variation in 
expenditures from year to year for the state of Wash- 
ington amounted to $2.58 during the same period. 
This high degree of stability reflects unchanging 
habits in travel behaviour by residents of each of the 
states. 


The length of stay in Canada is another factor 
to be taken into consideration in analysing auto- 
mobile traffic by state of origin. The average length 
of stay for cars (including commuters, summer res- 
idents and locals) originating in the North-Eastern 
States amounted to 6.05 days in 1953 and expend- 
itures averaged $9.22 per car per day. Average length 
of stay for cars originating in this area varied from 
3.98 days for cars registered in Maine, to 7.46 days 
for cars from the state of New York. Average expend- 
iture rates per car per day varied from $3.29 for cars 
originating in Vermont to $17.55 per day for cars 
registered in New Jersey. 


Automobiles entering Canada from the states 
bordering the Great Lakes stayed an average of 4.82 
days in 1953 and spent approximately $10.11 per car 
per day. Average length of stay for cars from this 
area varied from 4.35 days for Michigan cars, to 6.05 
days for cars registered in Ohio. Average expend- 
iture rates per car per day varied from $6.97 for cars 
from Michigan to $16.68 for cars originating in Wis- 
consin. 


Average length of stay and average expenditure 
per car per day were more uniform for states within 


the North-Western group. Average length of stay for 
cars from this area amounted to 5.30 days in 1953 
and average expenditure per car per day was $11.47. 
The length of visit varied from 5.20 days for cars 
from Minnesota, to 5.42 days for cars originating in 
Montana. Average expenditure per car per day varied 
from $8.84 for cars registered in North Dakota to 
$12.82 for cars from Minnesota. 


Ihe average length of stay for cars originat- 
ing in the West-Coast states of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington amounted to 5.00 days in 1953 
and expenditures were $14.19 per car per day. 
The length of visit varied from 4.02 days for cars 
from the state of Washington, to 7.07 days for cars 
registered in California. Average expenditure per car 
per day was fairly uniform varying from $13.37 per 
day for cars from Washington to $16.80 per day for 
cars from Oregon. It will be noted that although the 
average expenditure per car is higher for vehicles 
registered in California; on a per day basis the av- 
erage is higher for cars originating in Oregon. Cars 
originating in the states not specified above stayed 
an average of 6.84 days in Canada and spent $12.40 
per car per day. Further details on average expend- 
itures per car per day for states not included in the 
above apnear in Table 7. 


Table 3 classifies all automobiles travelling on 
customs permits in Canada in 1953 according to 
province of entry and state or country of origin. In 
Table 4 similar information appears, but it is limited 
to visits lasting over 48 hours and excludes com- 
muters, summer residents and locals. The special 
classes referred to, however, represent less than 1 
per cent of the total and should have little effect on 
a comparison of the two tables. As the number of 
visits in Table 4 amounted to 43 per cent of the 
number recorded in Table 3, it will be noted that 
only this percentage of the number arriving on cus- 
toms permits remained in Canada over 48 hours. 
This relationship between long and short-term visits 
has been constant in the aggregate during the past 
three years, with minor changes appearing in some of 
the provinces. In 1953 the proportion of long-term 
visits increased in New Brunswick and Alberta, and 
decreased in Ontario and British Columbia. 


The relationship between short-term visits and 
visits lasting over two days is not uniform for all 
states. Approximately 66 per cent of the cars enter- 
ing from Oregon remain more than 48 hours in Ca- 
nada, followed by the Dist. of Columbia with 63 per 
cent long-term cars, Iowa, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island with 62 per cent. Only 13 per cent of the cars 
originating in Vermont spend over 48 hours in Ca- 
nada while the corresponding percentages for Maine 
and Michigan were 25 and 27 respectively. Table 4 
shows that although over 50 per cent of the states 
have a higher proportion of their visits in the long- 
term category, some of the larger states have a high 
percentage of short-term traffic. A significant rev- 
elation from this analysis is that although the states 
of Michigan and New York normally contribute around 
40 per cent of the number of automobiles travelling 
on customs permits in Canada, the proportion of 
short-term traffic is relatively high. 
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Although the states of Michigan and New York 
normally contribute around 40 per cent of the cars 
travelling in Canada on customs permits, or Over 
900,000 vehicles in 1953, it must be borne in mind 
that the number of automobile registrations for Mich- 
igan and New York in the same year amounted to 
over 6,000,000. In Map 1 the number of cars trav- 
elling on customs permits in Canada is given as a 
percentage of the number of automobiles registered 
in the state. From this point of view Michigan and 
New York are no longer at the top of the list but rank 
fourth and sixth respectively, following Vermont, 
Maine and Washington. The states with the highest 


proportion of visits to registrations are principally 
on the border, but Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut have high ratings although they are 
probably 150 miles from the boundary. The border 
states with the lowest proportion of entries to reg- 
istrations are Wisconsin, Idaho and Minnesota, al- 
though Pennsylvania and Ohio have a low proportion 
of registrations visiting Canada. Normally the border 
states with a low percentage of registrations trav- 
elling in Canada, have a high proportion of long- 
term traffic and consequently fairly high average 
expenditures. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by Ports of Entry and Exit 


Although no direct record is kept of the move- 
ments of American automobiles within Canada, the 
ports of entry into Canada and exit from Canada are 
known for all motorists travelling on customs per- 
mits. An examination of a sufficient number of cus- 
toms permits, according to port of entry and corres- 
ponding port of exit, discloses some of the routes 
within Canada which attract the greatest number of 
American motorists. For such a study, an analysis 
is made each year of the four months from June 
through September, as it includes the principal tour- 


ing season, the period during which most of the 
pleasure travel to Canada is concentrated. The an- 
alysis, however, understates the total volume of 
travel between the different provinces and between 
different border regions in Ontario to the extent that 
cars enter and leave by the same province after 
visiting other provinces, or enter and leave by the 
same region in Ontario after visiting other regions 
within the province. For this reason the figures 
should be considered as minimum data on interprov- 
incial and interregional travel. 


STATEMENT 4. Selected Routes Within Ontario Followed by Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on 
Customs Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September 1950-1953 


Route 


Between: 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 
Bor, Hrie= Niagarash alll Sssee-eececeereee 


238, 206 


Fort Erie, Niagara Falls 
and 


St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario...... 30,291 


St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario 
and 
Province of Quebec. ............ BA aco ee 


St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario...... 


Sault. Ste Marie 
and 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports...<....2...:..-. 


Sault Ste Marie 


and 
TOrG EIGLe ss Nia o ara eka ll Steere sreeeenneeenes 


Total ofabovesee eee 


Number of cars 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1950 1951 


268, 861 


315,958 | 357, 635 


Percentage of entries via 
all ports in Ontario 


1952 


3.7 


28,595 Paes ih 


11,787 


8,558 


398,557 37.2 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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Well defined preferences appear on the part of 
American motorists regarding the direction in which 
motor tours through Canada should be taken. During 
the four-month period under analysis in 1953, a total 
of 4,442 cars entered Canada through ports in the 
Maritimes and returned to the United States through 
ports in Quebec, whereas 17,462 vehicles entered 
Canada through ports in Quebec and returned to the 
United States through ports in the Maritimes, Simil- 
arily 2,824 entered through ports in the Maritimes 
and returned through ports in Ontario as against 
5,395 travelling in the opposite direction. The same 
preference appears to exist between Ontario and 
Quebec as 51,366 entered through ports in Ontario 
and returned through ports in Quebec, whereas 35,835 
entered through ports in Quebec and returned through 
ports in Ontario. Examination of the traffic between 
Ontario and Manitoba shows that 5,218 cars returned 
to the United States through ports in Manitoba after 
entering through Ontario as against 4,535 travelling 
in the opposite direction. The proximity of Ontario 
border points to large centres of population in the 
United States seems to be responsible forthe prefer- 
ence, and Americans planning pleasure tours to Ca- 
nada are likely to take the most direct route to the 
border. Similar preferences appear to exist with res- 
pect to the direction in which the more popular tours 
in Ontario are taken. 


Table 2 shows that nearly half a million auto- 
mobiles left Canada during June to September after 
having entered through Fort Erie and Niagara Falls. 
Of this number close to 300,000 or 60 per cent re- 
turned to the United States by way of Fort Erie and 
Niagara Falls and 143,599 returned through the St. 
Clair-Detroit River ports; of which a high proportion 
are likely to be intransit, as over 50 per cent remain 
less than one day in Canada. 


Traffic in the opposite direction was next in im- 
portance for the four summer months. During this 
period a total of 382,985 cars returned to the United 


States after having entered Canada through the St. 
Clair-Detroit River ports. Of this number 201,718 
returned via the same group of ports and 155,396 via 
Fort Erie-Niagara Falls, again showing the import- 
ance of intransit traffic. 


The route between Fort Erie-Niagara Falls and 
the St. Lawrence River ports has always been a 
popular itinerary with American motorists, involving 
as it does a trip north of Lake Ontario, and perhaps 
a visit to Ontario’s largest city or some of the tourist 
resorts in Central Ontario. Automobiles using this 
route for entry and exit during the four-month period 
amounted to 39,823 in both directions. It is of inter- 
est to note that 64 per cent of the traffic over this 
route is classified in the three days and over group, 
indicatiug that it may be of more importance as a 
source of travel receipts to the province than the 
volume would indicate. 


The route between the various ports of entry 
along the border in Quebec and the S&t. Lawrence 
River border ports has also been popular with Amer- 
ican travellers. Motorists using this route during the 
four-month period in 1953 numbered 29,025. 


A comparison of the number of automobiles travel- 
ling in both directions over the six most popular 
routes within Ontario appears in Statement 4. The 
statement shows the number of permit-holding cars, 
exclusive of commuters, Summer residents and locals, 
which followed these routes during the four-month 
period June through September for the years 1950- 
1953. The volume of traffic over each route is given 
as a percentage of the total number of cars to enter 
the province through all ports of entry. It will be 
noted that 37 per cent of the total traffic to enter 
Ontario during the four-month period, followed the 
routes given in Statement 4. The fact that approx- 
imately 60 per cent of the foreign automobiles enter- 
ing Canada on customs permits during 1953, entered 
through ports in Ontario, conveys still further the 
importance of the six popular routes. 


STATEMENT 5. Minimum Inter-Provincial Travel of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September 1950-1953 


American cars leaving Canada 
by a Province 
Other than that of Entry 


Province of Entry 


Percentage of all cars 
leaving Province 


1951 1952 1953 1950 1951 

AGI ATICNCRETOVANC EC Stesee.sestererrestenes 6, 334 6, 872 7,266 oe Gaal Youll los B 
VUE CCR merrate clon ccaccsenae der eeaeurts 37, 979 38, 068 41,501 14.9 14.8 1L5}5(0) Grad 
ONUALLOmreeren tee serene ceaencer mere 57,618 57, 067 62,734 6.1 6.0 Sy) 5.9 
Manni GODAme rat sccnt cere ere accents 5,047 5, 622 5 7a} 1ON2 PAN es PAkets} 220) 
Sa SKaAtC he wWalls-cnswcck, oscaseaeceomtacesee: 1,502 1,798 2,00 Wis} 12.4 13.6 15.4 
PAID ertaters.siceset te csoeeeceeiaeceoas teens 12,179 14,680 16,052 36.7 40.1 4332 45.5 
Libis haColump lageseccearenecccte 9,316 8,714 10,899 6.2 6.3 5.4 6.5 

ee OC AL Foe ere Sesto Mac aes toes 130, 475 132, 821 146, 222 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.7 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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In Statement 5 the number of permit-holding cars 
leaving Canada by a province other than that of entry 
is expressed as a percentage of the total for each 
province. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
these figures do not represent the total volume of 
non-resident traffic crossing provincial boundaries, 
as they are exclusive of vehicles leaving by the 
province of entry after having visited another prov- 
ince or provinces. From Statement 5 it will be seen 
that the portion of the traffic leaving Canada by a 


province other than that of entry increased during the 
past year. All provinces shared in the increase with 
the exception of Ontario where the portion leaving 
by a province other than that of entry remained the 
same; the lowest for any of the provinces. Compared 
with the other provinces, Alberta has a high percent- 
age of automobile traffic leaving by other provinces 
and has shown a steady increase in this type of 
traffic during the past four years. 


Intransit Automobile Traffic 


An important feature of foreign automobile traffic 
in Canada is the volume of American cars that cross 
Southern Ontario as a shorter route between centres 
in the United States. Residents in cities like Buffalo 
and Detroit can save at least 100 miles by taking a 
short cut across Southern Ontario. Expenditures in 
Canada by the intransit travellers is very limited in 
comparison to the volume, but their passing through 
Canada may well serve as a medium of advertising 
and create a desire for a return trip, when they have 
more time at their disposal. 


Although an exact division between intransit 
motorists and others is impossible, an analysis of 
motor traffic proceeding between the St. Clair-Detroit 
River Ports and Fort Erie-Niagara Falls in the sum- 
mer months suggests a high proportion of it is intran- 
sit. Table 2 shows that in the four months from June 
through September 1953, approximately 87 per cent 
of American motorists made the trip in less than 48 


hours, leaving only 13 per cent in Canada for three 
days or over. By way of comparison the route be- 
tween Fort Erie-Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence 
River Ports in Ontario shows that only 36 per cent 
made the trip in less than 48 hours, leaving 64 per 
cent of the traffic over this route in Canada three 
days or over. The high percentage of apparently in- 
transit traffic over a route carrying such a heavy 
volume of traffic is a decisive factor in lowering the 
average expenditure per car for the province. 


Statement 6 shows that the steady increase in the 
proportion of intransit traffic through the province of 
Ontario appears to have been checked in 1953. Dur- 
ing the past year automobiles travelling intransit 
through Southern Ontario remained at the 1952 level, 
namely 26.1 per cent of the total number entering the 
province, although this type of traffic had increased 
steadily year by year from 20.5 per cent in 1946. 


STATEMENT 6. Number of Non-Resident One and Two-Day Automobiles Travelling on Customs 
Permits! Intransit Between Selected Border Points in Ontario, 1949-1953 


Border points 


ESOLe Ore — WINGS OM mecrssaseaveacsn-es-esecesecesensecessget<<csser cess 
Niagarayballllis Wilds Olvsscceseccesccscuvsvestocrsssestetsesstcasrersas 
PIOTU HIP l@!— SALNLAx. ss cscssecsscccscocsosssessssacssssssssecsesseseoecssssees 
Niagara, Balls! Sarnl @icccvssserssssonenetecsstsasccacndecasdderesdeess 
Total OF QDOVE® oon. cccccccncnerscsessscsoassoasssstentecosscsaaradeoets 
Total number of Cars! eee Ontario irrespective 

of length of visit . Eoduiss ce scan tasaise voecedeeetocsecteneZeen 


Intransit traffic as percentage of total traffic .......... 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


97, 383 


83, 866 


26, 168 


59, 054 


266,471 


1, 148, 436 


1953 

Halas, 2) 121, 358 115, 246 126, 079 

92, 148 102, 816 110, 061 123, 225 

31, 384 35, 129 36, 323 39, 384 

61,019 71,935 80, 979 97, 589 

299, 848 331, 238 342, 609 386, 277 
1,184,577 | 1,291,475 | 1,312,231 | 1,481,801 

72 25.3 25.6 26.1 26.1 
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Receipts from United States Travellers by Province of Entry 


Insufficient information on the movements of 
American travellers within Canada makes it imposs- 
ible to give an accurate breakdown of receipts ac- 
cording to the province in which expenditures are 
made. Information available on customs permits make 
it possible to ascertain the number of such motorists 
leaving Canada by a province other than that of entry, 
but there is no way of determining what part of the 
expenditure is in the province of entry and what part 
is in the province of exit. 


Statement 5 reveals for example that 45 per cent 
of the cars entering Canada on customs permits 
through ports in Alberta, leave Canada through ports 
in other provinces, whereas only 6 per cent of the 
cars entering through ports in Ontario leave through 
ports in other provinces. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, for many of the motorists to have visited, or 
probably spent most of their vacation in other prov- 
inces, returning to the United States through ports 
within the province of entry. Regarding other types 
of transportation there is less information available 
on inter-provincial travel although in some instances 


persons entering certain provinces by rail are des- 
tined to points beyond the province of entry. 


Data appearing in Statement / are not intended 
to accurately measure expenditures within the prov- 
ince concerned. All estimates are based on province 
of entry only, and make no allowance for Americans 
travelling from one province to another after they 
have entered Canada. To facilitate comparison be- 
tween annual data, the distribution is presented in 
the form of percentages of the total expenditures 
each year. The statement shows that the provinces 
generally remained in the same order of importance 
from year to year. In comparing 1953 with the previ- 
ous year it will be noted that the expenditures by 
travellers entering the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan increased their share of 
the total, while expenditures of entries into the re- 
maining provinces accounted for a smaller portion. 
Prior to 1953 the provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia had been steadily improving their position 
from year to year. 


STATEMENT 7. Distribution of United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Province of Entry, 
1949-1953 


Province of entry 


1 


1. Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 
2. Subject to revision. 


Percentage of total 


1949 1950 1951 1952 19537 


7.8 Srl 
18.5 18.6 
50.6 51.5 

2.6 2.5 

Boll ihe) 

3.5 2.9 
15.5 14.6 

100.0 100.0 


Receipts of United States Travellers in Canada During 1953, Classified by Length of Stay in Canada 


The total number of entries into Canada by res- 
idents of the United States in 1953 amounted to over 
28 million. Many types of travellers were represented 
in this figure, ranging from residents of border com- 
munities who may enter Canada many times during 
the year for visits of short duration, to others who 
may stay for weeks or months. Short-term visits are 
numerous particularly in the Windsor-Detroit area 
and the St. Stephen-Calais region where close social 
and economic relationships exist. In many communi- 
ties close to the border an interdependence with the 
neighboring locality on the other side of the border 


exists, resulting in heavy local traffic between Cana- 
dian and American centres, most of which is of a 
short-term nature. Short-term visits amount to ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the volume but their low 
average expenditure is responsible for diminishing 
their importance as a source of receipts from travel. 
In 1953 they contributed only 21 per cent of the ex- 
penditures of United States travellers in Canada. 
Expenditures of the short-term travellers, however, 
held a more important role in the aggregate than in 
the previous year, when they comprised less than 20 
per cent of the total. 
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STATEMENT 8. Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 1953 


Mode of travel 


Short term traffic: 
Automobile: 
Nion=permit ion local tr ablleircscssrcaccessoseccesoctsonmteseatees 
Customs permit holders: 
GOMMUCCTS coecancecovscaccuscascestectccur scorecsoccedonscccscottecnaaes 
TT OCAUSP esc cecss> 
Repeat trips 
Other 
A Cay SUSUAY ccosssscsescceececosseusesensasteacsecesmuseessazeseess 
QGAY'S? SUB ceiscs-ncsssascctcevevie-ssveousncacevattontasnarscassees 
Fail inthanSi Grice. ceeceececsese eeeertest otros ant ont ceceos cesses ones se 
BUS UMP aS 1tieccsssoaccterscnent settee sete. <oteaenae. cottesneecn cee cnecere 
Agrplane intransity sctesscscsnccesscececee: swactsstics sceocseacatoses 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus, etc.) ......... 


Long term traffic: 
Automobile: 
Customs permit holders: 
Summer Resident Seccscesecoceecee pereee sere teers aera 
Other 
Mor euthanstwioldayisn staviseutacrce-catetaccceaeeeeee 


TR OGG ra deccancccccte te sncesscewensthccacdece escter suscerecsager ne meccaxeaecunensean 


1. Subject to revision. 


In statement 8 visits of two days or less are 
grouped under one section as ‘‘Short-term traffic’’ 
and visits of longer duration are designated as 
‘Long-term traffic’’. Approximately 15 per cent or 
over 4.3 million visits were of over 48 hours dura- 
tion, an increase of 5 per cent in the number of long- 
term entries compared with 1952. Expenditures of 
this group increased by 8 per cent in 1953, but their 
importance in the aggregate declined slightly. 

The pattern of American automobile travel in 
Canada in 1953 is given in Tables 1 and 1A which 


The continued drop in average length of visit 
amounting to 16 per cent between 1947 and 1951 had 
been checked temporarily in 1952 by a drop of nearly 
1 per cent in the portion of automobiles remaining 
one day in Canada. During 1952 the other groups 
made up a greater part of the total than in the pre- 
vious year with the exception of those staying 8 to 
15 days. This had the effect of reviving the average 
length of stay from 4.51 to 4.62 days per visit. In 
1953 automobile traffic reverted somewhat to the 
previous trend toward a shorter length of visit. A 


Number of 


1 % of grand 


% of grand 


persons total Expenditures total 
9,556 ,978 21,890,976 7.76 
898,215 0.32 
; 355,077 Oni2 
2,520, 216 ~ - 
2,001,000 6,604,116 2.34 
10,603,035 3.76 
201,657 0.07 
22,242 0.01 
6,714, 369 19,302, 264 6.84 
23,753, 961 59,877,582 21.22 
24,040 SNWOOSmTO 1.20 
2,979, 781 113,140,150 40.09 
450,573 43,885,774 15200 
284, 986 22,858,314 8.10 
206 , 001 24, 864, 864 8.81 
325,404 14,187,401 5.03 
4,270, 785 222,319,678 718.78 
28, 024, 746 282,197, 260 100.00 


analyse this type of traffic in considerable detail 
according to length of visit. A comparison with 
similar tables prepared in previous years indicates 
little change in the general behaviour. The average 
length of stay declined during the year although it 
remained slightly higher than in 1951. An examina- 
tion of the average length of visit during the past 
seven years (excluding special groups such as sum- 
mer residents and commuters, etc.) reveals the fol- 
lowing: 


Average length of 
visit in days 


PLP PPO 
foe) 
= 


higher portion of the traffic in the one and two 
day classes, together with a smaller portion in 
the other groups specified below, had the effect 
of lowering the average length of stay from 4.62 
to 4.58 days per visit. In addition to this factor, 
the average length of visit for the groups stay- 
ing fifteen days and over declined slightly. A 
summary on length of stay as recorded in Table 
1, in comparison with the previous year appears 
hereunder: 
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Length of stay 
(Days) 


Perrrrrrrr rrr rr rrrrr irri rerr irri) 
A Oe eee c cece seer ecese cesses ee sees essence ees en eee essen eseeassessesesseonesssesssseesers 
Perr err err rrrrrrr irri terrier rr errr rir irri) 

Seneca eee e newness ease nares esses ese eeees esse ee eee sees neces eseeeeeeeesnessees 


8-14 


Decor meme seen reer eraser ene seeeeeenenseeeseseseseesenseseesssesere 


Average length 
of stay 
1952 1953 1952 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 15 


Per cent of 
total entries 


35.1 
21.8 
30.1 
9.1 
3.9 
100.6 


An examination of Table 1 indicates higher aver- 
age expenditures per car per day for nearly all 
lengths of stay. Although the groups for thirty days 
and over are not on a strictly comparable basis with 
the previous year, part of the information appears in 
Statement 9 in condensed form. Statement 9 reveals 
that the two day class was the only group to record 
a decline in average expenditure per car per day 
when compared with the previous year. Although the 


average expenditure per car per day for all groups 
advanced from $11.23 in 1952 to $11.42 in 1953 the 
greatest percentage increase occurred in the group 
remaining fifteen days or over. From data given in 
Statement 9 it would appear that the trend which 
developed in average expenditure per car per day 
was more encouraging in 1953 than the experience of 
the previous year. 


STATEMENT 9. Average Expenditures of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 


on Customs Permits! Classified 


by Length of Visit 1951-1953 


. Per cent 
Percent of total expenditures acters pape oe change in 

Length of stay Ber caleperoe)) average 

(Days) exp. per car 
per day 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 in 1953 
Jo % Jo $ $ $ Jo 

Mee ere RO ese tite: Maew A booncsiteod 4.9 50 Gh i Totdes 1b 83 Te, 1) +0. 3 
TR tl Gish din Nai Raewesliohsenlssdns ea 8.0 188 10. 51 9. 68 9.41 D8 
Bia. YT casmacbosch sb SS SnaSSRR EP SRCO ETE: At SHE cae coR Ce ee AG). '5) 42.1 41.9 18. 90 16. 74 103 +1.7 
een Seen SUNG N Eee cu csst Faves coy esti: suas es cundisus sees Dat (0) 2653 26. 4 16. 63 14. 91 Ss Bil +2.7 
1S. QHRCVGRUG® ssencastetoonsatcoenecer ee scooncod Cee eS 17.9 18.6 18.8 Geaute 5. 92 Gig 18} +3.5 
TT OG all coceces oc etsewe sevecs ste icuuacetotecas devtasateresacse 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 12. 67 11.23 11. 42 S115 4 


ihe 


Statement 9 also reveals the importance of eacn 
group from an expenditure viewpoint. Expenditures 
of the one-day group comprised a greater part of the 
total than in the previous year, the result of a greater 
percent of the total volume and slightly higher aver- 
age expenditures per day. Expenditures of the two- 
day class declined in importance in 1953, the result 
of lower average expenditures per car per day; the 
volume of this group having advanced in importance 
during the year. Expenditures of the group staying 
from three to seven days inclusive declined in im- 
portance during the year. This decline can be at- 
tributed to a decrease in the volume as average ex- 
penditures per day advanced nearly 2 per cent. Ex- 
penditures of the group remaining eight to 14 days 
inclusive formed a greater percentage of the total in 
1953, the result of a greater portion of the voJume, 


Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


and an increase in expenditure rates per day of near- 
ly 3 per cent. Expenditures of the group remaining 
fifteen days and over also constitutes a greater part 
of the total in 1953 due entirely to an increase of be- 
tween 3 and 4 per cent in average expenditure rates 
per day. A lower percentage of the total cars fell in 
this group during 1953. 


Summarizing Table 1 we find that nearity 2.5 mil- 
lion American cars carrying over 7 million persons 
travelled in Canada on customs permits during 1953. 
They spent over $128 million and stayed an average 
of 4.58 days. The average number of persons per car 
was 2.96 and the average length of stay per person 
amounted to 4.19 days. Cars with a short duration of 
stay normally carry the highest average number of 
persons per car. 
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Distribution of Travel Expenditures by Residents of the United States- 
in Foreign Countries 


Residents of the United States spent more on 
travel outside their own country in 1953 than any 
previous year according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Expenditures on travel outside 
the United States surpassed the previous record 
established in 1952 by approximately 10 per cent. 
For the first time in over twenty years Canada rec- 
eived a smaller portion of United States travel ex- 
penditures in other countries than Europe and the 
Mediterranean area. In 1953 European and Mediter- 
ranean countries received 33 per cent of all expend- 
itures on travel in other countries by residents of the 
United States, 32 per cent went to Canada, 21 per 
cent to Mexico, 9 per cent to the- West Indies and 
Central America and 5 per cent to other countries. 


In the decade from 1920 to 1929 European and 
Mediterranean countries received a greater proportion 
of United States expenditures on travel than Canada, 
but the margin became progressively smaller. During 
this period the automobile was rapidly becoming a 
more important means of transportation and better 
highways were being developed to accommodate the 
increase in automobile traffic. Accompaning the 
development of automobile transportation in the 
United States was a pronounced increase in expend- 
itures on travel in other countries, the greater part 
of which came to Canada. In 1920 Canada received 
27 per cent of United States expenditures in other 
countries compared with 54 per cent to Europe and 
the Mediterranean area. By 1929 Canada was rec- 
eiving 37 per cent as against 44 per cent for Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean countries. During the de- 
pression American expenditures in other countries 
fell by 60 per cent in the period from 1929 to 1933, 
but the decline in travel to Europe was greater than 
to Canada and in 1931 Canada received a share 
slightly larger than that of Europe. From 1933 to 
1937 foreign travel by residents of the United States 
made a rapid recovery, particularly to Canada. As- 
sisted by a co-ordinated programe of travel promo- 
tion, Canada’s lead increased during this period to 


a point where her share was 45 per cent of the total 
as against 28 per cent for Europe. 


From 1937 to 1942, expenditures in foreign coun- 
tries by residents of the United States experienced 
another decline, accelerated as it was by the early 
years of the war when pleasure travel across the 
Atlantic came to a virtual standstill. During this 
period Canada improved her position still further 
until her share of the total amounted to 51 per cent 
in 1939. In 1942 when American travel expenditures 
in foreign countries were at the lowest level for 
many years, Canada was receiving 46 per cent of the 
total as against 3 per cent for Europe and the Med- 
iterranean, Beginning in 1943 American expenditures 
in foreign countries again experienced a rapid re- 
covery until in 1953 they were nearly six times the 
1942 figure. During the ten year period ending in 
1953 Canada’s share of American expenditures de- 
clined from 47 per cent to 32 per cent, whereas the 
proportion to Europe climbed from 7 per cent to 33 
per cent. In the same period the portion going to 
Mexico declined from 35 per cent in 1944 to 21 per 
cent in 1953, although Mexico has improved her posi- 
tion in the last half of the period. From this it fol- 
lows that the improvement made by Europe and the 
Mediterranean countries in their position as recip- 
ients of United States expenditures on travel during 
the post war years, was largely at the expenseof 
Mexico, and Canada in particular, although expend- 
itures of Canada have increased. 


Internal travel in the United States is another 
related factor of major significance. While compar- 
able statistics in this field are not available, there 
are clear signs of rising expenditures on travel with- 
in the United States. The growth in this sphere indic- 
ates that expenditures by Americans on travel in 
Canada have not kept pace with expenditures on 
vacations and travel in the United States in recent 
years. 


Canadian Travellers in the United States 


Canadian travel to the United States reached an 
all-time record in 1953, when 23.3 million re-entries 
into Canada were reported by immigration officials. 
This constitutes an increase of over 8 per cent over 
the previous year or nearly 2 million additional re- 
entries. In 1952 the increase over the previous year 
amounted to nearly 16 per cent or close to 3 million 
re-entries. Approximately 65 per cent of the increase 
in 1953 occurred in the automobile traffic where the 
nuinber of persons re-entering by this means of trans- 
portation amounted to 1.2 million. The remainder of 
the increase (35 per cent) amounting to 0.6 million 
re-entries were by other means of transportation. 


Expenditures by residents of Canada in the 
United States also reached a new record in 1953, 
but the rate of increase over 1952 was more moderate 
than in the previous year, and also more moderate 
than the rate of increase in volume would indicate. 
Expenditures by residents of Canada in the United 
States are estimated at $307 million, an increase of 
nearly 5 per cent, or over $13 million higher than 
the previous year. Compared with an increase of $25 
million in our receipts from residents of the United 
States travelling in Canada, the change in trend had 
the effect of reducing the debit balance in our ac- 
count with the United States from $37 million in 1952 
to $25 million in 1953. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TRAVEL EXPENDITURES* 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
By RESIDENTS*OFSTHE UNITED STATES 
PERCENTAGE tS 2 1953 


PERCENTAGE 


OF TOTAL (United States Department of Commerce) OF TOTAL 
SO) j= ==) SO 
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EUROPE 
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* EXPENDITURES ARE EXCLUSIVE OF PAYMENTS TO OVERSEAS COUNTRIES FOR TRANSPORTATION TO AND 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


t DATA FOR 1953 ARE SUBJECT TO REVISION 
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STATEMENT 10. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the Uniteu States 
by Length of Stay, 1953 


Mode of travel 


Short term traffic: 


Motorists: 
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1. Subject to revision. 


Although the number of visits to Canada by res- 
idents of the United States exceeded visits of Cana- 
dians to the United States by nearly 5 million or 
over 20 per cent, expenditures by Canadians in the 
United States exceeded expenditures of Americans 
in Canada by $25 million or approximately 9 per cent. 
It will be noted that in a corresponding comparison in 
1952, visits by Americans to Canada exceeded return 
visits by residents of Canada by 22 per cent and 
Canadian expenditures in the United States were 14 
per cent higher than American expenditures in Cana- 
da. From this it follows that average expenditures 
by Canadians in foreign countries are higher than 
non-resident expenditures in Canada. In 1953 the 
average rate per person for visits lasting longer than 
48 hours was $86 for Canadians visiting the United 
States, and $52 for Americans visiting Canada, com- 
pared with $88 and $51 respectively in 1952. The 
difference is less pronounced in the short-term traf- 
fic. If the population of the two countries is taken 
into consideration, residents of Canada spent an 
average of $20.79 per capita in the United States 
during 1953, and residents of the United States spent 
an average of $1.77 per capita in Canada. 


Number of 
persons 


23, 311, 842 


% of grand 
total 


% of grand 
total 


Expenditures! 


11, 267, 753 16, 654, 476 5. 42 
927,167 31, 838, 766 10. 36 
7,692 = = 

8, 349, 145 21, 795, 182 7. 09 
20,551, 757 70, 288, 424 22. 87 
1,389, 432 84,441, 744 27. 48 
904, 831 61, 623, 478 20. 05 
538, 222 45, 924, 020 14. 95 
200, 456 39, 898, 525 12. 98 
127, 144 5,114, 764 1. 67 

2, 760, 085 237, 002,531 77. 13 


307, 290, 955 


Most of the gain in expenditures by Canadians in 
the United States was in the short-term category 
accounting as it did for nearly 73 per cent or over 
$10 million of the increase over 1952. Within the 
short-term group, expenditures of the two-day motor- 
ists accounted for 41 per cent of the increase, fol- 
lowed in order of importance by other travellers 
making up 34 per cent of the advance over 1952, and 
the one-day motorists 25 per cent. Shopping trips 
remaining close to the 48 hour period in the United 
States may have been responsible for a considerable 
portion of the gain in the two-day class. Purchases 
declared under the $100 customs exemption were 
$72 million in 1953, an increase of nearly $6 million 
during the year. It is of interest to note that the ad- 
vance in value of declared purchases made up 42 
per cent of the total increase of Canadian travel ex- 
penditures in the United States in 1953, and 41 per 
cent of the increase in 1952 over 1951. Statement 11 
reveals that close to 50 per cent of the expenditures 
declared under the $100 customs exemption are for 
clothing. Statement 11 also shows that the pattern 
of expenditures for purchases of merchandise did 
not change materially during the three-year period of 
1950 through 1952. A comparable breakdown on pur- 
chases by commodity for 1953 is not available. 
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STATEMENT 11. Imports Under the $100 Customs Exemption Declared by Canadian Travellers 
Returning From The United States, 1950-1952 


Type of Commodity 


Declared value 


Percentage of 
total declarations 
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Canadian Expenditures in the United States by Types of Transportation 


The total number of re-entries of Canadian auto- 
mobiles into Canada from the United States during 
1953 amounted to 4.6 million, an increase of 10 per 
cent over 1952. Expenditures of Canadian motorists 
increased by 12 per cent or approximately $14 mil- 
lion. Most of the additional expenditure occurred in 
the three day and over category, where the rate of 
increase in volume was over 12 per cent compared 
with 4 10 per cent increase in expenditures amount- 
ing to nearly $8 million. A greater proportion of the 
automobile traffic was recorded in the long-term 
group in 1953, but the average expenditure per vehi- 
cle declined. Expenditures in the one and two day 
classes show a greater rate of gain than the in- 
crease in volume. Average expenditures per car 
were higher in the one and two day classes and 
lower in the three days and over class. 


Comparing Canadian automobile traffic with the 
cars entering Canada from the United States on cus- 
toms permits, we find that the percentage distribution 
on length of stay for Canadian cars was as follows: 


one day 83.6 per cent; two days 6.6 per cent and 
three days and over 9.8 per cent. The corresponding 
breakdown for American cars entering Canada on 
customs permits was 35.1 per cent in the one day 
class, 21.8 per cent in the two day class and 43.1 
per cent in the three days and over category. A more 
suitable comparison can be made if the non-permit 
and customs permit automobiles (including special 
classes) are treated as a unit. A comparison on this 
basis reveals that 13.3 per cent of the American 
automobiles remain in Canada three days or over in 
comparison to 9.8 per cent of the Canadian automo- 
biles with a similar length of stay in the United 
States. 


Expenditures of Canadians returning by rail de- 
clined by over $13 million or 18 per cent during the 
year. The decrease in expenditures for this type of 
traffic can be traced to a combination of three fac- 
tors, namely: a decrease of nearly 8 per cent inthe 
number of persons returning, a decline of 10 percent 
in the average length of stay, and a decline of over 
11 per cent in average expenditure. 


STATEMENT 12. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Types of Transporta- 
tion Used to Re-Enter Canada, 1949-1953 


Type of transportation 


1951 1953! 
($ Million) 

lel at ee 52.9 67.3 93.9 118.5 133.0 
46. 2 47.0 58. 2 75. 2 61. 6 
4.6 3.5 39 3. 8 5.1 
Ce tee ae eee 3301 42.0 48.8 51.6 45.9 
9.7 13.8 22.1 26.1 39.9 
ee. Fe ree ree 18.4 19.1 19.0 18.4 21. 8 
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1. Subject to revision. 
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Expenditures of Canadians returning by bus were 
also lower in 1953 by nearly $6 million. This is the 
first decline to be recorded for this type of traffic 
since 1948 when exchange restrictions on travel and 
purchases were responsible for a decrease in bus 
expenditures. The lower figure in 1953 can be traced 
to a decline of between 8 and 9 per cent in the num- 
ber of persons returning, accompanied by lower aver- 
age expenditures of nearly 3 per cent. The average 
length of stay reported by bus passengers in 1953 
was somewhat higher than the previous year. 


Canadians returning by plane spent an additional 
$14 million in the United States during 1953 when 
compared with the previous year, or an increase of 
53 per cent. The increase in expenditures of passen- 
gers returning by plane was sufficient to offset the 
decrease reported by rail traffic and is accounted for 
by an increase in volume amounting to 21 per cent, 
and an increase in average expenditures of 26 per 


cent. A substantial increase of nearly 40 per cent 
was reported in the average length of stay. 


Although boat travel is relatively of less im 
portance as a means of transportation for Canadians 
returning from the United States the rate of increase 
was worthy of mention in 1953. Expenditures rose at 
approximately the same rate as the number of re- 
entries to a point slightly higher than 1952. Average 
expenditures reported were also higher than the year 
before. 


Expenditures of the residuary classification 
referred to as ‘‘Other Travellers’’ were over $3 mil- 
lion higher than in the previous year. This group 
includes persons proceeding on foot and by ferry, 
taxi, motorcycle, bicycle and local bus. The addi- 
tional $3 million in expenditures of this group can 
be accounted for by an increase of over 8 per cent 
in volume and higher average expenditures per per- 
son. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries 


STATEMENT 13. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada 
and Overseas Countries, 1952-1953! 


Net Credits (+) Net Debits (-) 
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Travel between Canada and overseas countries 
produced the greatest debit balance in 1953 of any 
year on record. Although travel with overseas coun- 
tries customarily results in a debit balance, in 1953 
it stood at $38 million, a new peak. 


The number of non-resident travellers by air 
and water arriving by way of Canadian ports in 1953 
was some 21,600, of whom 11,300 or 52 per cent 
travelled by boat and the remaining 48 per cent rep- 
resenting 10,300 passengers arrived by air. Com- 
pared with a total of 22,100 arrivals in the previous 
year the 1953 figure represents a decline of over 2 
per cent. The decline from 1952 was due to a de- 
crease of 7 per cent in the number arriving by boat, 
while air traffic showed an increase of between 3 
and 4 per cent. Visitors arriving in Canada directly 
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from overseas were supplemented by an estimated 
16,600 who arrived via the United States. The total 
number of entries direct and by way of the United 
States amounted to 38,200, the decline in entries 
arriving direct being offset by an increase in arrivals 
via the United Sates. 


Total expenditures in Canada by non-immigrant 
arrivals from overseas countries are estimated at 
$20 million, an increase of 11 per cent or $2 million 
higher than the previous record established in 1949 
and 1952. Included in these totals are transportation 
costs paid to Canadian carriers. Expenditures of 
overseas travellers in Canada are higher than the 
number of arrivals indicate, due to higher transpor- 
tation costs and normally longer visits. 
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STATEMENT 14. Visitors Entering Canada Direct from Overseas Countries, 
by Type of Transportation, 1952-1953 


Type of transportation 


Canadians travelled to overseas countries in 
greater numbers during 1953 than ever before. Res- 
idents of Canada returning via Canadian ports after 
visits to overseas countries numbered 61,500, an 
increase of 12 per cent over the previous record in 
1952. Statement 15 shows the number of Canadians 
returning direct through the main ports of re-entry for 
the years 1950 through 1953. Statement 15 also re- 
veals that 45 per cent of the residents of Canada 
returning. direct from overseas in 1953, re-entered 
through the ports of Gander, Dorval and Malton com- 
pared with 38 per cent using the same ports of re- 
entry in 1952, indicating the increasing importance 
of air travel. Canadian travellers returning from over- 
seas countries via the United States are estimated 
at 19,000 making a total of 80,500 via Canadian and 
United States ports. 


Canadian travel expenditures in overseas coun- 
tries amounted to $58 million in 1953, the highest 
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ever recorded, an increase of 23 per cent or $11 
million over the previous year. Included in this a- 
mount are transportation costs to non-Canadian car- 
riers. Transportation costs paid to Canadian car- 
riers do not represent a movement of funds out of 
Canada and consequently are not included in expend- 
itures of Canadians in overseas countries. 


Most of the expenditures of Canadians in over- 
seas countries are in the United Kingdom and Europe. 
Expenditures in the United Kingdom increased from 
$27 million in 1952 to $31 million in 1953, a gain of 
15 per cent. Expenditures in the O.E.E.C. countries 
of Europe climbed from $13 million in 1952 to $18 
million in 1953, an increase of 38 per cent. Expend- 
itures in other Commonweaith countries are chiefly 
in Bermuda and the British West Indies, while ex- 
penditures in all other countries are predominately 
in Latin America. 


STATEMENT 15. Residents of Canada Returning Direct from Overseas Countries, 
Principal Ports of Re-entry, 1950-1953 


Port of re-entry 
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1. Many returning residents cleared at Quebec disembark at Montreal. 
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Quarterly Distribution of Travel Expenditures 


Statement 16 presents an analysis of international 
travel expenditures by quarters during the past four 
years. Receipts are highly concentrated in the sum- 
mer months with the third quarter of the year ac- 
counting for over 55 per cent of the total. Expend- 
itures are more evenly distributed and although the 
third quarter is most important, the seasonal peak 
is less pronounced. 


As a result of this concentration in the summer 
months the third quarter is the only period of the 
year when receipts exceed payments. In each of the 
other quarters the expenditures of Canadians on trav- 
el outside Canada exceeds the total-of receipts from 
non-resident travellers in Canada. During the past 
three years the excess of receipts in the third quar- 


ter has not been sufficient to offset the deficits in 
the first, second and fourth quarters, although a 
slight improvement was experienced in 1953. Con- 
tributing factors to this trend have been the expan- 
sion of winter travel, particularly to southern resorts, 
accompanied by comparative stability of expenditures 
of United States travellers in Canada. Most of the 
increase in receipts during 1953 was concentrated 
in the third quarter. 


From Statement 16 it will be seen that resort 
operators in Canada must be prepared to provide 
accommodation for over 55 per cent of our visitors 
during three months of the year, an uneconomical 
arrangement. 


STATEMENT 16. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of Payments on Travel Account 
Between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-1953! 


Quarterly receipts: 
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TABLE 1. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Who Departed from Canada in 1953 Classified by length of Visit 


Day’s stay ale ie Bee en Estimated % Total ae ete 
Permits per car expenditures | expenditures car days per car 
per day 
% $ $ % $ 

TL cenersscteeestocceceetee 862,921 300 12 HoDe 6,515,054 3.07 862,921 TDD 
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1. Exclusive of commuters,summer residents and locals. 
2. Expenditure data in this table are calculated on a Dominion basis, hence do not agree with similar data in State- 
ment 8 which are calculated on a provincial basis. 
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TABLE 1A. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Who Departed from Canada in 1953, Classified by length of Visit 


Average 
Day’s stay Pc On otal ee expenditure 
per car persons person - Days See 
$ 

ene ace OE EEE EDO CT SECEDE 3. 2,731,651 2,731, 651 2.39 

Wace rec teuiea sau tiees cs vossiesusaneoninectsteddacanas 2. 1,563,837 3,127,674 Baa 

DS PeteG Se Tene ded sas lovasen ccteie ene caeeeencecned 2. 822,449 2,467, 347 5. 49 

rea ey Maeess stevscanss deticesasonensebepso4ee9 2s 500, 898 2,003, 092 6.09 

Deis sesepenencs tere sacccuysuabacssstesoses sve Sie 2.76 326, 669 1,633,345 6.41 

(S). shanea sein cce DER Sec RESO Cen EPEC RAAT Ps 1hte) 230,569 1,383, 414 6.47 

net Actes aeowerecccccers ocr cccscesacnspavswavebens 2.87 201,124 1,407, 868 (a) 1S} 

Giese ches Reese ge ce ccckg oe Meas ke cost sence Sn03 226, 758 1,814, 064 5.51 

OSes ceeds nets tees Reebionncna Sree woveate este 2 ONL TS So 1, 234,215 9.63 

A) eect eee eee cesdiac de cateeseseasanssveumecse nod 85,531 855, 310 5.47 

UL watsscsssanees Me dsevsdastaeas dee cvasooecesesvaees Zieho 60,091 661,001 5.40 

HD Rcraehowaeatae eaten cawtaesaetaopesiet cas aeweeess 2.76 48, 840 586, 080 9.21 

WS Mise cotacets csconsyeestess isc cussdayastinceceses 2.80 45,152 586, 976 4.85 

NEA We saceenas cnceeosesWssseuncone ssesccxsinbeticnees 2.90 46,997 657, 958 4.32 

AUS Deercte eeteee see cover creccumeteeeas tess ch cxescee 2. 99 50, 928 763,920 3.93 

Ui Ggeetemaeretsedctcece stares tees en. wssmttes 2.80 28, 895 462,320 mail 

ACT Rete tee arene caste ates teas cotasesisaneet sai 2.64 17,025 289, 425 4.39 

1B So encke pean cos os bane vanducssoaawcosasessaoadeaes 2.58 11, 843 213,174 4.34 

NG a hene Ne eeerGic evs vacaannnssvgnesersrvantecs'sse'se Pies XG) 3), ee 180, 918 4.28 

DO ereccens Buteeee oosusescacevpusravcsepeswene eet Ph OM 8, 306 166,120 4.22 

Di Ween Re Re a enasniia oH eMR xan Se Saves san Uses 2.06 moO 159, 747 3.92 

DD Neee eat copay ev evecdacacd dene tet eve du cnsiereondeest 2.54 Toi. 161, 282 3.83 

DAB bc Pere R OMAR ADA OOOO ERTL EE aia 5,687 130, 801 4,02 

DE eNes Meech me eee es soa cscieat dose seiGenectons 2:43 4,353 104,472 3.69 

J OMER Se eRe dence iss shen Soasacrnnssisnesees of Qaroill Ste TAC 94,425 3.74 

D Oiiessdedevenctrcscdensscnesdsyscsserocccsee osseous 2.30 3,424 89, 024 33a 70) 

Dl mavanavenien vcentece staat ca teedne Soe seas nie gases Pin 35) Spat 90, 990 3.70 

2B We oho cctetee Sec oh ces toe eecees Uo crews acces 2.43 3,628 101, 584 3.18 

2 OW cer estecasuic ater s ip cbevainicodde ses teess2ubovsede 2.44 3, 906 113, 274 3.00 

SOMO decucs tacatcesen divacsvsvsieevysetenseuseysasecess 2.38 22, 128 759,783 2.40 

Aer 9) ssissauostaroconswseeivresetonnsaeensoyetcvescedes 245 Be 9, 306 410, 459 2.62 

Sen eevavescetee taceeeenecs chien ey sstinsereacanent 2.34 7,451 405,440 2.16 

GOBRG Oh cancconett ea ttcavsuestsask oe csaiscinassvassaves 2.39 6, 806 436,033 1.93 

TOD Qe cwaten ictRe Se nece rc ee este dee satenscsvalsant We Sho) 4,553 338, 492 2.06 

BOER BOR coscts cotta ne etsy scot Gees cate vesasscoaas Be Bi) 3, 680 310, 474 2.07 

DH 9D erecetocsi vesasncnsesasstnesivesorvipscceosesssss 2.32 Bp 303, 845 203 

OO <1 Qi eee we see seinuas sasuaass naorcassaaswsxeeses Ae IKE) 4,096 447,124 1.99 

20 R103 Oi ret sass deoacbclows ann acces SSesereaccipscagsne PX. BN} 3,501 451,120 16 

VA O=I COME eres oe oeresteteescttirentcaer tose: 2.29 4,265 656,475 1.86 

ATOMS Qiks. 5 .ceetises ates scu es oehib aoa aeswee econ 2.12 4,455 814,501 1.51 

DOORON Clevcatesctecet sitet caanccapienes Ween -ctcrspeoe- 2.38 3, 893 1,057,699 . 86 

EL Ota 8 eererecccscusoreasetanancesaeseeteuesenecasevss 7,273, 269 30, 663,416 4.19 
Average length of Stay..........eeeeeeee : per person 4.21 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada during the Four Months June to September 1953, Grouped by Ports of Entry With 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Lengths of Visit 


Number of permits by length 


I of stay 
Ports of entry Ports of exit = Total 
ays 
1 day 2 days and over 
i 
Section I. Traffic Within Ontario: 
(a) St. Lawrence River Ports ........ Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 879 3, 633 9, 227 ay 1x9) 
Dake hriewP OLtS) cscs xcceeeeecsser esses ewes ~ 10 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 445 Oh lg} 2,544 Se 102 
SaultiStes Marl Giese cescocecee percceerscceetace 23 447 811 1, 231 
Totalvot aboVves:..3.- ee ee 1,347 6, 194 12,591 20, 132 
St. Lawrence River Ports................... 9,049 71, 996 47, 551 64, 596 
All Ports in the Province of Quebec 730 Boll 11, 844 165125 
PAIL EOF ESS MAMOERONGE, 565555: cs crrccscoccecee 11, 128 17, 794 73, 339 102, 261 
(b) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.... | St. Lawrence River Ports................... 1,493 8, 229 16, 362 26, 084 
Make HPilecP OLbS eeeese ereeesccetonceas coe eees ‘ayy 70 128 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... onOaS 53, 949 15} OLY 143, 599 
Sault sSten Mari Cocscservecece cee eee eee ee Dip 176 3, 060 3, 858 
Total of above ............ po ueeaercecet 75,455 63, 005 35,209 | 173,669 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 108,918 56, 804 134,012 299, 734 
FAMIGP ots ein © ania aigccesscessessceseeseseeree 184, 436 120, 768 191,142 | 496, 346 
(oyimakerEnies orcs ece ees St. Lawrence River Ports.................- - 10 16 26 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ - 50 124 174 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 62 22 is Loi 
Sault Stes Mariel access oteareeeceeeneceeeceee - =_ 10 10 
Total of above —-.-c.---c-c-cteeeee- 62 82 223 367 
Wake Erie’ POrtSreccescecsee ene oe cceeseeee- tf 23 459 489 
AllsPortstiny Canad aire teeeee eer eeeceree 69 105 700 874 
(d) St. Clairand Detroit River Ports | St. Lawrence River Ports................... 380 2, 304 4,001 6, 685 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 70, 383 60, 355 24, €58 155, 396 
lake"hrie Ports {22 See eee Bill 43 56 150 
SaultuStes; Marlee eee eens - 115 5, 460 Dy aris 
Total Of 'ADOVG veces. eee ore seaeee eee oe- 70, 814 62, 817 34,175 167, 806 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 92, 139 28, 221 81, 358 201, 718 
ALS Oorts wine Ga ria day pecce ees eeeeneseeenes 162, 970 91, 455 128, 560 382, 985 
(e) SaulttiStes Marie sett. .-esce-cseese-= St. Lawrence River Ports.................. 59 638 1,005 i 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 60 859 3, 781 4, 700 
Lake: Briel POrtsice-c-cccespeserevestecescecerses _ _ 6 6 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 50 294 4, 450 4,794 
Totallof above? ee 169 1, 791 9, 242 11, 202 
Sal ti Stes; Marl Cyt eeereeere steers ate 4,461 3, 066 17, 524 25,051 
AlIGPortstin Canad ages cere rere 4, 632 yy oe) 29, 978 39,912 
Section II. Traffic from Ontario to 
Other Provinces: 
St. Lawrence River Ports .............. AlISPOTrtSsiM @uebeCy eee -ceacsesecesmeeees 730 $1, Gil 11, 844 16, 125 
All Ports in Ontario West of King- 
stonand East of Sault Ste. Marie 
(Includes Sault Ste. Marie) ........ AlIPP Ort Sein QueDIE Ciereeceteetcnesccere cote 81 tetas Soo 35, 170 
Al Orcs) ini @ nbanlO erences cee ect All Portstin i Quebecmecescssccse.ccsete 811 5, 289 45, 266 51, 366 
ALP Ort Spine @ Nb anl Osesrscsssesteetereee All Ports in Maritime Provinces ...... 3 121 1, CALE 5, 395 
/ NIM, VEXGY AHS) SNOW (OO BO) i meenscecpcnenacns ALICE OrGSH nian b OD ares sesteeeteeeasee 98 1, 168 3,952 5, 218 
A) Ports: ani Ontariowes: ee ste All Ports in Maritimes, Quebec and 
j ManitOb dvsness ae 912 6, 578 54, 489 61, 979 
All Ports in Ontario ALIER Ores ny © Carl Omeecese een ees 367, 750 236,524 | 405, 221 [1,009, 495 
All Ports in Ontario AIRE OFGSE ity © ali dG aeeeeceeeeene en ene 368, 662 243, 115 460,452 11,072, 229 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada during the Four Months June to September 1953, Grouped by Ports of Entry With 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Lengths of Visit — Concluded 


ee) Pe tga, a ea 
Number of permits by length 
: of stay 
Ports of entry Ports of exit Total 
3 days 
1 day 2 days and over 
Section IM. Traffic from the Maritime 
Provinces to Central Canada: 
All Portsinthe Maritime Provinces | All Ports in Quebec ...........002.0.0.ee.e 194 509 3, 739 4,442 
ALISE Orbsriny © ntariOuee tse ee 3 ia 2, 670 2, 824 
All Ports in Quebec and Ontario...... 197 660 6, 409 7, 266 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 33, 596 Ls Wat 44, 443 90, 190 
ANU TECHS Tha (GVO: ccccecoaesoscea eae Siri Th) 12, 801 50, 862 97, 456 
Section IV. Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 
AG POTESHIMA@UCDEC 2s.cccceeescece--eeerese All Ports in Ontario on the St. Law- 
RETICCR RLV Cheeta ees eee ee eaas 1,045 3,420 8, 435 12, 900 
All Ports inOntario West of Kingston 
and Fast of Sault Ste. Marie (Inclu- 
des Sault Ste. Marie) ..................... 45 1, 406 19, 436 20, 887 
Al laPioniceiny @Onbarlomesccesc-cmstescseetce ce 1,090 4, 826 27,919 BiSiy (eke 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 209 400 6, 853 7, 462 
All Portsin Ontario andthe Maritime 
PTO VANC CS cceee tee ee ree eee 1, 299 5, BENG 34, 772 41, 297 
NW IEXOES THTMOUGINNG otecucsanesceesetceo: 62, 609 46, 946 LOT, 10:2 216, 657 
PUL TR OVARS Tek (GENO, s-cesasaedceroedeeecese 63, 942 52, 210 142, 006 258, 158 
Section V. Traffic from Manitoba to 
Ontario: 
AUIEE OFtSeineManitODaleseecsce-s eee eee AVIS PORES: Im @NLATIO) erc-cccacceace-cesesce sees 52 871 3, 612 AD OD 
Ala ZOrtSeiune\ia Ni TOD ames eee eee Deo 4,022 LOR a2 20, 307 
AIP OrGsein: Canada mecca cee 5, 623 4,940 15, 457 26, 020 
Section VI. Traffic Between the Prai- 
rie Provinces: 
‘All Ports in Manitoba) -c.cc-cc--ce+2+--acone All Ports in Saskatchewan................ 40 42 561 643 
PI OLbSemeAd Dertaneeccssssceesescorteseseers ~ 3 249 252 
All Ports in Saskatchewan and Al- 
Ort 2 perenne once see gets ance 40 45 810 895 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ................ PNIML TEX SARS, TL IMEWOURKOIOE, saaetececrosencees 41 Sy) 541 639 
MPP OrSelneAl Dehvamemneeeee centers 6 27 592 625 
All Ports in Manitoba and Alberta .. 47 84 They ‘WhBx33 1, 264 
All Ports in Saskatchewan................ PaO} ors} 1,960 Te BOS 11, 326 
ASM IPOS: had COMACEN casocoscosicce ee 2,110 205m 9, 216 13, 383 
PAUP OrtSe nel Dera meeette sce cece ALIS Ores ime ianit OD ad merese-eerteseeseeneee — 5 228 233 
All Ports in Saskatchewan................ 3 44 485 532 
All Ports in Manitoba and Saskat- 
CGH AEN FEN Olin eM eo ei ee a Res 3 49 alte) 765 
FAIS OTtSulnmA lb Cntamee eter e-ceeeaeece 5, 166 3,015 11,038 19, 219 
ALI Ort Senn Gana da erccecssssceeererescecesmee yy SLO) 7 4,131 25, 833 235), Zl 
Section VI. Traffic Retween the Prai- 
rie Provinces and British Colur- 
bia: 
All Ports in the Prairie Provinces | All Ports in British Columbia .......... 138 974 14, 727 15, 009) 
All Ports in the Prairie Provinces .. 12, 8o2 Or aliyits) 31, 749 eh Yard) 
AUG EOS NM (CRNNENGIE, “cepa do Reo EE 13, 040 1 L238 50, 506 74, 674 
All Ports in British Columbia ........ All Ports in the Prairie Provinces .. 98 597 10,077 10, 772 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... 35, 450 Sills TH 84, 480 157,705 
ATG ort SiinuG ama Cawerce-crsereesssese-eeee ee 35, 548 38,372 94,684 | 168, 604 
ee 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 3. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits Through 
Provinces Indicated and Which Departed in 1953, Classified by United States Federal 
Countries of Registration 


IATKANSAS: secbecicesensccecercenvecaceeoss 
Galitorn iaiteecscccentscecccee eee 
(QYay los eo Wo naeen S-atestocandcmncstsreasoar 
COMNECUICUE...ete ce teoeceeee tee 
DGIAWATEC : .c.cacsscsedcstsesssecaeccerstes 


KANSAS cocci Jose cccsstet soos ccsuacieaeecer: 
KeGMtuiGky a. see reteset ccensepacuteast 
THOUISISN tee tecwe ee ncce store cnee 
IMAMING etc cette eee eee aaa een 
INES chigl ts Wao Bee Bana teake apr pe monet acs 
MaSSaGHUSetlSeeeesechuccsseese 
MICHIOC a Niece eee ete 


ING VCS: Coacccticcsencorenexe eae teracne es 


ING W) JIETSCY icccsccscerss cote soe cccereces 
NCW MGC Ol.scrscdosseneaessecceen seer 
ING@IWi IOP Acreccscere csasteacsvecaseetere 
Niorthy@anrolindsccsaseecsss..1cceteees 
NOTE Dak Obamecceecr emecteene 
CB) aE Cy aren h iperacwcca nena enseaeeons 
ORTAN OMA tert ceteecsceoee caterers ce 


ONG es OMe renee ee 
PENNS VIVAMVAsaccesess-ceseeseseneeee 
RAOdeMISIANG teecescee. seetre ee 
SOUUHT @arolinareccccscccesseseacsesae 
South DAakObtaneusccsccsssste cece 


Virginia ... We 
Washington............ 
West Virginia 
WISCONSIN a. accoccoucwens cassette teenore 
WiOMMDME eo ceeadencee seoerstosteserttece: 
UeSa Governmentpec.c.ccsretese ae 


Botall US poe cccesceeeescseeaees 
Other countries? ................ 


Grand total 2..cccccs.0sasspensss 


States or 


157, 249 
66 
157,315 


89 1,472 60 28 99 215 
2, 280 19,010] 1,170 818 | 5,412] 42,219 
184 2,052 182 252 1,918 
23,422 16, 868 49 15 134 221 
852 1, 660 5 2 26 41 
1,249 2,818 30 7 66 83 
2, 866 10,982 166 16 381 758 
650 3, 203 56 18 128 397 
53 172 54 104| 1,185 | 6,125 
3,151 68,525 | 1,972 569 | 2,404] 2,651 
1,270 32; 828 378 151 628 7155 
455 12,561 | 1,141 664 872 935 
309 4,629 682 497 787 | 1,440 
325 6,057 54 28 103 259 
300 2,139 98 56 205 374 
20, 459 3,315 14 7 51 58 
3,253 9, 888 44 12 131 201 
52,367 29,219 67 29 253 421 
3,374 | 472,595] 1,137 527| 1,491] 1,645 
754 27,066 | 10,523 | 1,460] 2,037] 1,500 
189 1,270 47 28 125 287 
770 9,776 624 190 741 976 
77 632 966 | 4,136 | 10,134 | 2,714 
177 3, 249 695 499 645 893 
37 385 15 i 151 628 
22,877 3,492 8 5 44 104 
22, 100 34,575 89 35 447 576 
624 40 64 244 341 
115,159 | 389,921 245 127| 1,047| 1,372 
950 ; 32 18 119 251 
71 1,642 | 15,265 | 7,145 597 375 
4,886 | 149,586 23 1,037 | 1,361 
209 2,550 238 311 590 798 
229 1,845 154 238 940 | 23,492 
15,567 | 112,865 172 97 707 | 1,034 
9, 460 5,037 i 6 39 54 
368 1,615 14 15 54 131 
44 1,427 756 580 327 359 
391 4; 894 43 35 115 320 
978 7, 656 524 423| 1,723 | 2,964 
92 1,203 34 31} 1,315 | 1,901 
91, 446 3,563 5 5 26 75 
2,375 7,502 57 25 159 551 
282 2,986 280 449| 2,052 | 171,397 
300 5, 936 13 9 29 84 
790 26,922 | 1,210 425 | 1,076 943 
40 67 235 648 526 
28 73 25 5 10 42 
408, 083 | 1,517,542 | 39,307 | 20,680 
239 7126 32 
408,322 | 1,518, 268 | 39,339 | 20, 712 | 43, 971 | 285, 608 


2,465, 495 
9, 847 
2,475,342 


1. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these pro- 
vinces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 

2. Other Countries comprise: Alaska 8,790, Argentina 1, Australia 2, Bahamas 35, Belgium 3, Bermuda 28, Brazil 3, 
British West Indies 3, Chili 2, China 2, Colombia 3, Costa Rica 2, Cuba, 50, Denmark 2, England 54, France 44, French 
Morocco 1, Germany 37, Guam 6, Guatemala 4, Haiti 4, Hawaiian Islands 481, Hong Kong 3, India 2, Ireland 4, Italy 13, 
Jamaica 2, Japan 6, Java 1, Mexico 83, Netherlands 13, Netherlands Antilles 22, Nicaragua 1, North Ireland 1, Norway 2, 
Panama Canal Zone 92, Peru 1, Philippine Islands 6, Puerto Rico 1, Scotland 2, South Africa 7, St. Pierre & Miquelon 1, 
Switzerland 9, Venezuela 16, Virgin Islands 1, Wales 1. 
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TABLE 4. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs P ermits ‘Through 
Provinces Indicated, and Which Departed in 1953 After Remaining Three Days 
or Over, Classified by U. S. Federal States or Countries of Registration 


2 Long term 
Nfld. Baee visits as % 
State PEI. N.B, Que. Ont. Man, Sask. Alta, and Total of long and 
N.S, debe short term 
Ss visits 
ENIBNORNOEN cere cemeoe coe _ 60 190 581 37 16 97 147 1,128 29 
VAL ZIOIIAY seateseetaccssex ese — 20 73 386 57 38 Zolli 546 1,351 52 
Arkansas esbsccdatea esas ih 23 55 354 40 17 74 101 665 33 
Calitonnl peas. .s-e ee 9 434 1,596 6, 701 905 731 4,336 | 27,964 42, 676 60 
COMO) raccrce web — 40 145 653 116 178 779 938 2, 849 50 
Connecticut.............. 128 | 4,196 ss AES} 6,009 42 ibs) ead 146 25,925 54 
Delaware Becdateuneavese: <8 3 162 527 760 3} 2 24 32 yal! 55 
DESUe TOL ICO tmewrs.22-- 29 272 948 1, 487 24 5 53 70 2, 888 63 
PIOTIdG 0a ssncsonerensennee 19 688 1,894 5,092 131 62 334 503 Oiee 53 
GiCORSTAN, ccasceceoloseences 1 120 409 1,029 48 15 108 207 1,937 40 
UGB WNO) fcpeoinechs coseeoneeeEe - 14 38 219 37 76 843 3h BIB) 4, 560 55 
IOUS eeaesscceet eeesececes 24 603 Pip PAS} |) BIBI Vee) 1,542 481 1,911 1, 402 42,068 52 
MCHA Awe casosestcasassee 10 303 822] 14,950 278 129 494 445 17, 431 48 
LOW ait nsterescctesteseosse noses 2 80 283 7, 464 787 fayzfit 677 473 10, 337 62 
INNS AS ievescescsssecsvsesoe- i 57 169 1,809 463 329 613 580 4,021 47 
Kentucky ............00..- 2 78 218 2,417 41 23 83 iL 2,995 43 
UR GUUSTAA stsercoscenscerers 1 56 227 655 67 41 1e7at 214 1,432 43 
IWATE! ecsues suse esctenessceses 8 | 16, 270 11,031 1,019 12 7 46 46 28, 439 25 
Mary V aM GO iets ceseessaeceses 43 710 2207 4,899 oe 8 96 121 8,186 56 
Massachusetts ........ 454 | 20, 882 34, 910 9, 586 52 28 Dili 264 66, 389 62 
IMC DIVE eM eessereasseeeese- 20 813 2,454 | 122,096| 1,007 490 told 1,124 129, 315 27 
Minnesota Pevserersticeaas 3 101 494 2S SAS 5, 480 1,198 Tore 864 22,088 51 
Mississippi ... seer _ 49 118 318 34 21 108 130 178 ill 
Missouri...... wea 6 150 501 4,128 395 145 578 474 Oma 48 
WMV OREN GE, ce crcenereee er eich c — 11 39 200 183 | 2, 260 5, 245 1,508 9,446 53 
Nebraska: csi. Sceccsse.s — 40 120 hp BIS 469 415 480 356 3, 438 [5 \3) 
Nevada ......... erhososerBne = 10 35 136 10 12 IGE: 400 718 58 
New Hampshire ........ LD ele (4a Osro sit 925 8 2 38 54 13, 343 46 
New Jersey .2.02.......- 2045 es eae 157366 17, 357 74 32 396 333 37,174 60 
INGW: Me@XICO).. ts..cc02-5. — 53 50 Dow 25 40 188 198 791 46 
UNIGWe VOD cncaccccecacecsses 458 T, 258 54, 598 | 142,019 209 114 915 918 206, 489 40 
North Carolina ........ 11 208 603 1,615 23 17 101 130 2,708 45 
North Dakota............ — 8 47 839 6,081 3,507 491 227 11, 200 45 
(OMG) eecarnerececreno eres 43 ip ORY Sy 48 || 1S)0)5 IG 253 133 861 762 96,519 61 
OR TANIOMN Geerevessece-asenes 1 35 126 944 198 172 460 384 2,320 48 
Oregon ....... seeececeeeeeees 1 (ays 140 542 109 207 690 | 16,172 17,916 66 
Pennsylvania .......... 162] 2,679 10,370] 59,519 140 | 87 608 641 74, 206 55) 
Rhode Island............. 46] 1,428 7,022 1, 663 7 6 34 32 10, 238 62 
South Carolina ........ 2 87 259 SLT, i 9 51 70 1,002 43 
South Dakota............ — 22 31 682 543 482 252 179 2,191 61 
BUEMTIESS CC Pascccrssese-24 6 83 236 iby sy) Bilt 20 94 178 1,800 30 
PIREK A Spats ceuresccstans ceca: 4 330 574 2,320 346 26D |eelerool 1,519 6, 738 42 
Wait, crcecte terse oece.es 1 10 65 209 28 23 995 835 2,166 47 
VEFMONU 2022..0.cc.ecen-ee0- 7 401 10, 913 i022 3 3 22 36 12,407 it 
VITEUNIA ......-cee-sseereee 26 475 1,584 3,455 44 ileal 132 224 5,957 yee 
Washington ............. — 64 193 859 224 393 1,486 | 73, 251 76, 470 43 
West Virginia .......... 6 64 190 Sitio 9 7 a 34 3,510 54 
WISCONSIN ..........00000 2 134 590 13, 579 844 374 837 502 16, 862 53 
WIVOMUIN Ger evadcasteactssees _ 5 25 103 38 144 506 265 1,086 Br 
U. S. Government .... - 1 14 31 23 4 8 30 2 56 
Total U. S, .......... 1, 755 | 65, 871 | 194,027 | 583,535 | 21,559 | 13,371 | 31,275 | 139, 495 | 1, 050, 888 43 
Other countries ?.. 7 35 168 385 23 28 976 6, 635 8, 257 84 
Grand total .......... 1, 762 | 65, 906 | 194, 195 | 583, 920 | 21,582 | 13, 399 | 32, 251 | 146, 130 | 1, 059, 145 43 
I.ong term visits as 
% oflong andshort 


CCTM VISLUSererercess 98 42 48 38 55 65 163 51 43 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 

2. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these prove 
inces after entering Canada through other Provinces. A-heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Lrunswick and the United States. 

3. Other countries comprise: Alaska 7,457, Argentina 1, Australia 2, Bahamas 24, Belgium 3, Bermuda 26,Brazil 3, 
British West Indies 2, Chili 1, China 2, Colombia 3, Costa Rica 1, Cuba 44, Denmark 2, England 32, France 26, French 
Morocco 1, Germany 28, Guam 4, Guatemala 4, Haiti 4, Hawaiian Islands 355, Hong Kong 2, India 92, Ireland 4, Italy 8, 
Jamaica 2, Japan 7, Java 1, Mexico 69, Netherlands 13, Netherlands Antilles 19, Nicaragua 1, North Ireland 1, Norway 
1, Panama Canal Zone 62, Philippine Islands 4, Peru 1, Puerto Rico 1, St. Pierre & Miquelon 1,Scotland 2, South Africa 
6, Switzerland 7, Venezuela 16, Virgin Islands 1, Wales 1. 
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TABLE 5. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits 
Which Departed in the Years 1949-1953 


Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration 


State of origin 


North Eastern: 


GONE CHIC UE ooccese eres rr onee coca ee ce necereree rote ee meereemcers 32, 663 
MUI Cs ec cecc eee error oaee sere eee at oa ese eeare neunscecenewsrcccessetse 102,095 
MASSA CHUS CUES hc eocescestecastusstersoeccosesmeceetscet ncaree sees sepescne 86, 300 
INGW PIAMP SHIT ieecccccscecctesenssees co eeceeeeeeces recs oneccesareeetacer 22, 268 
IN @Wi dd CL SC Vil ce-ceeaccscc ce soe ree ee tees soar a cener Seas seovonestansateeracesene 46, 043 


ING AY. OF Ke reeeacccocascesceeeeteteene aces preeeoee cc cdceeosevansparceces 443, 239 
PONMMNS YViAM1ay cercece sereeest rete sont oece ete sneer ane ceaten erurerres 101, 788 
RNOUE STAM Ce es -c:steeeeeceonseeeoene- oot oee eesesceceare ee ancrcents 12,735 
WOT ONG sereseete eee areae ceases acaces seca ctceseae aaa etaceccserecterrecenes 86, 785 

933,916 


Gy OF LObaly, ceseoecccecocesscecte sn scesnecesteteaescascertectes on sneses 47.7 


Great Lakes: 


DUVT a US soso ew ce ro eee cn ee coo ce ees 62, 170 
UMN AM A Wie oooh sewtess cannes eeaacte tence ccesccs -receeenets ones -aunasetecasacecee 27, 281 
IMCS Sarno es a vec ccese a cnse -cnteccwccasessancseceececestecsera= 364, 458 
OT Om occ oeeee ores crs cave cee cece ee tesen tvesten Meme ceeceverercereescssaee 130,827 
WS GCONSIM eee ceons sc acessess necsteeces es costs casessrsnevssteecebonsacanane 24, 608 


609, 344 


GAVE UR | Seczcenspeeecenaccssoccereoceschcnncpa ceo aRoicocnsenccececet 31.2 


North Westem: 
MINING S OCR) eec-cstets cc -sascecc see 2- cone -coaneeececee te seaercseecacceesues 35, 196 
IMO ntan ag seer tees-cccnceeceecte. ons conc oe renen aa ceaterwertennanseeets 12,948 
North Da kOtagecsececccrere cee eos ce ane sneecacs cove ete nieecwescaes 19, 809 

67,953 


CPA Wed WC 1 ee eR RR ce ee Ben eee EOE 3.5 


West Coast: 


GAA OM La eee -cocc secre daccen coco steer sooo eotec tern wou cos en enecsnomesereee 54, 644 

[@) es 24.0) 1 Wane eee et Rae FS ae ee tech iy de 19,525 

Walshin StOn o.2ccc2-cc-dcscosestecssacctec eee ee seneneceaeen totorsacessausecs 143, 466 

217,635 

Os ORT Oba ceccreseecs ce cteseec de ee or eins aacecsvenocaceectessesncoesecee 11.1 
Other: 

127, 600 

Gy OF Total Gs.teseceasecscrerses cots tessonss ote a aaceetetenevssceesceceanes 6.5 

TN Ob all soc stesso his eects tase ec ateu secu sae caneesemeeeeaees 1, 96,448 


34, 808 
121, 566 
92, 538 
23, 698 
48, 365 
444, 848 
110, 292 
13,961 
91, 398 
981, 474 


48.1 


63, 376 
27, 849 
383, 404 
128, 249 
24,993 
627, 871 


30. 7 


32, 747 
14, 299 
18, 934 
65, 980 


3.2 


56, 986 
21,098 
150, 367 
228,451 


11.2 


139, 182 


40, 149 
113, 102 
104, 088 

29, 011 

55, 288 
465, 754 
120, 528 

14,991 

88, 160 

1,027,571 


46.7 


69, 979 
31, 530 
427, 731 
143,042 
27, 114 
699, 996 


31.8 


34, 708 
15,017 
23, 307 
73,032 


3.3 


59, 535 
25, 416 
162, 734 
247, 685 


11.3 


151,838 


6.9 


2, 200, 122 


42,079 
113,076 
100, 716 
25, 813 
55, 539 
472, 686 
119, 745 
14, 970 
87, 168 
10325 192 


45.8 


73, 532 
32, 097 
428, 668 
145, 038 
28, 856 
708, 191 


31.4 


38, 420 
16, 589 
24,559 
79, 568 


3.5 


64, 342 
26, 238 
166, 452 
257,032 


11.4 


177, 346 


7.9 
2,253, 929 


1953 


47, 727 
114,984 
106,936 
28, 774 
62, 232 
517, 471 
134, 280 
16, 482 
hat ffs) 

1, 124, 601 


45.4 


80, 240 
36, 536 
481,916 
158, 806 
31, 638 
789, 136 


31.9 


43, 600 
17,981 
25, 109 
86, 690 


3.5 


71, 620 
26, 980 
177, 540 
276, 140 


11.2 


198, 775 


8.0 
2,475, 342 
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TABLE 6. Average Expenditure Per Car Declared by Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists! 
by U.S. Federal State of Registration, 1949-1953 


Average declared expenditure per car 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


State of registration 


North Eastern: 
ONC CU ICAI ee tee sten con so so scssase Aecrseceteeetescicecctcen Heese nen 78. 53 82. 63 78. 76 67. 63 The Be 
IVE WISNEY Sei Se SS Re 31.45 72), AD 22. 08 20. 90 22.08 
MASS ACHUS CLUSi rece. ser ccecrccnoaseeecssvectentececs cccsc-acteseeces eee 85. 34 91. 52 85.03 79.45 83.06 
ING WIRELQINIDS HUN Cee recsaccccsttuccet tas. se eens cave. seccs seeotetetsees 52. 70 51.16 an Path 46. 66 47, 93 
INOW CES CY mrenteetr rn teats Accasecceives cote er heer nnn ec cs 87, 22 95. 71 89. 52 81. 50 93.91 
ING WIRY OU Ses eetatestecss cceoe Aevscnrec ce sececes sahcieadeaseeossdestteseeets 55. 95 59. 22 58. 11 51. 83 53. 34 
PICTUS Vi Via Mamta ce rete eee ee ee oe 79. 83 84. 58 82. 09 74. 78 78.08 
PUNO CeUSM An Cl tesrscsetetec seen cmrenetesecerees esa cascocrvescessrcereaie 79. 90 83. 75 78. 73 69. 70 76. 35 
AViGTIN O Lib gree recesses ceccesacsts wore aectcen test caconacesnetitoiaveveskonasedece Me WE 13. 65 15. 16 14. 14 14.12 


Great Lakes: 


EPI OLS sees ceceeeceetese cesta tess ce aseee tee tect oot seas owaee tacos casa 89. 74 94.02 89. 48 83. 56 TSE GI 
AGUA BWeesccteseenseseece ce cote wecenscreecacesccscsncaeeiceckoecneesnesuets cies 74, 43 14, 27 68. 62 64. 80 67.02 
MUCUS a iereectecesceesesctescveeesactuce ov cuse scsstcesecteceeoct suet) aac: 45. 57 37. 60 33. 82 30. 49 30. 32 
ONO Meneree cree ceretacscceet sen cstcceet seve coches sobsccat sees trésuctenesace Tin Se) 92. 41 88. 93 79. 65 78. 80 
WBS CONSLN aerecseeerecstersseseen trees ete tes ete cescorssarcters=aeceuen a 80. 50 86, 61 81.06 76. 88 79. 25 


North Western: 


MELT CS OG 2 coerce ta eetectseeac sete se tetes tere trccacerseeceesecereseeess 70. 30 78. 50 72. 82 66. 56 66. 65 
MONG AN Aig ceer setts cose ston oee acct eedescor-cssetveceyncnsronteseacsceness tars 75. 93 73. 48 70. 74 59. 27 64. 95 
PNODUIs Dak Ot ar eeccctss. sre.csiestteeaes cceteorescsacitenscessertcicaessss 58. 86 55. 66 51. 48 45, 50 47. 65 


West Coast: 


Gali f Onn ay Eesece:siecscevescosess tester ceceter eosene seer tec cateacsecaees 106. 08 113. 24 110. 28 99. 47 102. 41 
OTOP ON Reeeetotancararcet stone covecntetesese seuss cecceererets sacar: sasctesones 92.05 Siena 103. 32 92. 74 99582 
Wat SHINTO Mceeecersereceonse Rese estes sooner son seoerere sasswecesessvcuess 49.55 53. 55 50. 18 53. 76 


1. Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 7. Average Declared Expenditure per Car, Total Expenditures in Canada 
of Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists! Who Departed in 1953, Average Length 
of Visit and Average Expenditure per Car per Day 


Entries on | 
c Average Average 


ustoms 
: Average j 
ee permits : Total length expenditure 
State of origin as % of Pee expenditures of visit per car 
automobile per eS (days) per day 
registrations = 
$ § | anes 

ON FN eth git rercresciisconeoscer oth eee anor cr bre nedanSUSbrE onc emUSEACHTOU RAC SEIADS 0.6 54. 14 210, 280 4.85 1G, 
VAP LOMA. eet creacceeccac re eer eee ete nem neces ills, (0) 92.62 240, 534 8. 88 10.43 
Arkansas 0.6 61.52 123,471 7.08 8. 69 
California he 5) 102.41 7, 334, 604 TeOt 14.48 
Colorado ie 79. 44 449, 630 5. 88 ise aul. 
(Giovbelsxolm(O 18 Rey 5 eeeacece eee nounGca coke Saco sndacr cbr ssbbsucdapeboer ponced 6.6 Hilistar2 3,403, 890 4.79 14. 89 
DOTA WAT! coe ce coeretcna roa cec Ce nee toee eee teneusasesserenetunectestesacees Pi {) Sia 242, 228 5.30 16.51 
ID HREN ee Cave (@ hol bb eolaila ry os eee cs cacea cheraroccocua Sone besoconncna: cxiocencr s 2.8 103. 99 478, 042 6.48 16.05 
lo) Fee agecscoone: he sa seuisice Gene CROMe f atest ne soawa th one ue toaew ence eb 101. 68 1657, 191 12.44 8.17 
(CXaVe 29 le ey pepanereee cr bore ed ot eica scenes ete const co.cuscpe tcc CHOnOee 0.6 68. 05 328, 818 Gua 10. 68 
IG Fel § (aac erica nee So oe nc EIFS ena sunoe-emeincncice sacoadd-peou@ecedngees 3h fe) 76.40 635, 342 Wis Pall OE Sn 
DUNE U iWeb icp erer en ey a nearer neioa eocomnatetoconncds smbcencooooe noua Bian 719.67 6, 392, 721 5. 38 14. 81 
Raval ke Wave Weep ct eae eens: Bynec iccaeonencacoo na nardospeddcecer cxicbouacete 226 67. 02 2,448, 643 4.54 14. 76 
TO Weeks ass Sec nara date ence tata etre eee at sntisuse see bacasuansassstens 1.8 Sipe 1, 632, 120 5. 88 L6no2 
TIS AS caesar och aa tae sy Se susie eoceemteetemome se tele Nei 89. 23 756,581 Gao Wig Cae 
Taf 01H CO) afl cree ope aceoe Dacenboeo ber aon. eceenctiecer ie Coroce SsccuUReCLC cea 1.0 68.47 476, 825 5.79 110,82 
NAO UES T AINE, eetese es eatec ce tecee oneenn oe eae atan i setieeeneemrececnents 0.5 93. 23 307, 473 8.76 10. 64 
ITT Ot ee seo arcsec errata teeai cre recta cseny demantenenequenecetusn(cetetaae 50.4 22.08 2,538, 847 3.98 5.00 
INE ea ISH AVG | cer eerecececocoda.eno oueScKCoRLed Haran ao secugoce wecos2ccGorencOoceuc Ql 88. 25 1279095 5.45 16819 
MASSA CHUSEELS  sareresccasecoesdsucreresonaeenescdiinsesercuciemnadseaneneas 8.6 83.06 8, 882, 104 5. OF 14.15 
Mic higamiececss cnversces aterenessta ct onemr reese reteteaererncteenecrers 19.9 30.32 | 14,611, 693 4.35 ahi! 
Minne Soba entree acetone ten choco eectetote ie reac tas dedeot snoteeeearacers yD) 66.65 | 2,905, 940 520 12. 82 
Mississippi 0.6 74.50 (565220 7. 04 10.58 
Missouri.......... ae (stays US) 1 tod, 200 Bye, (2 14. 89 
iN (op atere Bab: ey ane ee peaQy eran etna chon none deerorAguma Koro Ne ocdeCadcroddt 8.8 64. 95 1, 167, 866 5.42 11.98 
INE DI EUS Ka esrc tao eres aaa ara le Eee eae ase gee eeest cue mos aaeces ero) 97.07 608, 435 Ly tek) 16. 65 
NG SVL Gerericn See eae ore nak oa cece tate eon ene necenen rear aeueats 1G 93.40 116, 376 {ls Ps OAL 
New Hampshire 18.7 47. 93 1,379, 138 4.03 11.89 
IN@Wa JCRSCY eccreseccreses 3.9 93.91 5, 844, 207 aoe itgoo 
Ne tal IC Olneeeea eteen (oc ctenwosrene teneecstenedardercasesa stirs rarersnenars 0.8 83. 00 143, 922 7.96 10. 43 
ING W Vir ates sencceccesweieesedacrnteraneceueiete caters aa cvanresevecncvetetaiae= 14.1 53.34 | 27, 601, 903 7.46 eal 
North Carolina .... 0.6 67.48 403, 395 aod 9.60 
North Dakota....... PE A 47. 65 1,196, 444 beog 8. 84 
Ohio 5.8 ToeoOllP La nolo goa 6.05 13. 02 
Oklahoma OS 106. 25 514, 888 8. 70 12, 22 
(O} {at e(o) MRR PRE nARicpacecorbareor recat mses sce oxiore rip abut ocuovoLcecoo oe 4.1 99. 82 2, 693, 144 5.94 16. 80 
POnMS ViValila peemesisie stent sc ee sses ae cactseenctorstareeraonis 4.6 78.08 | 10,484,582 5. 04 15.49 
RN Od ews la ndaeereeeve cecenvee teen ieee ou areacacnsceaveceriaanteces 6.8 76.35 1, 258,401 5.46 13. 98 
South Gar Olina er ctecsttess costes resce rates cacesc stat eons nevesweasans 0.4 78.41 184. 264 Gaol 12. 04 
SOuUutn DAK Oba tee cerratecnieesteaeecceemen tetas ctece cencastednraesnenswesesars et 93. 26 334, 524 6.19 15.07 
Gi Bey aT aE ESET gageterctoocn cea cocsae = petesgc done oorine cnoctoderenbncconanacecoucs Omi 47.96 286, 753 4.27 ties 
De® aot ee ne ear AE COL C Ran eC ar a ok OnE Con Hoo noee Late SoH 0.6 86. 52 Ne BHR LOS: aoe 11.05 
SLT oe eee reree ate ae rnc Se oecsecdeenarcceysietces terete saeseseateeessrtsctses 2.0 73.54 338, 505 4.42 16. 64 
AGT OTE arene tesa eh cose dee cere te RE aga Pole sor pekee eeeeeworerereanmans 85.2 14.12 1, 351, 496 4.29 3. 29 
Wa leah a s), naar epee csc epson ponecmec ceca. ocen- Uno coneo. ccoretecsoc coOdsn Le hs 3! tes tts) 881, 207 5.87 13. 14 
WASHINGEOM paceecsavssresconiscereuctn secreeavaretitsesancnenenscessoeroets 20.9 Bat 15) 9, 544, 550 4.02 Loe 
WeSt Virginiiaipoccssse.cicerissterrne tess scsrenscgenestensvanesaimente iat 715. 74 491, 022 Dinos 14.10 
WiS CONS Rey sree tees ae tae etna eaaerscatimeetecedctecenerecsuaee Gil) T9e2o 2,507, 312 4.75 16. 68 
WYOMING Aer ce ce atccracscecdncate cciecacsstosuanonetesscnncaterseeesiossccenrerdis alee 117.46 223, 526 7.45 Poel 


1. Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 8. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1926-1953 


(Net Credits + Net Debits-) 
($ Million) 


Account with Account with Account with 
United States overseas countries ! all countries 
Year Ar _— 
Credits | Debits Net Credits | Debits Net Credits | Debits Net 
= ' 

NODE Mrerecrsessecencoasectcoteueet ovdsseckuces Siventeceices nO Ne 29 ae AN 152 99) |e a3 
UND Oi mmecteecenceseencst er secc eres cnsssaserecch cies; cesteses 148 + 76 15 28 als} 163 100 Os 
NOD G Biecssssessassscossdeces=sses sivesseesaseisesevssersesves 163 + 91 14 26 = 12 ti 98 ar (S) 
UG IO ececcestensacisencccenecteccrseccssease-ecastsentecsess 184 + 103 14 27 = Nes) 198 108 + 90 
WQS OMB eeee oe sas sce oeo- satyae toch svece.itssoantanesias eset ces. 167 67 | +100 13 25 =i 12 180 92) + 88 
OS leerccnsnccsestsc en escsancseecasscesescccasesecosasstecss 141 52 + 89 12 19 ey ail 153 aa TO 
NOS Demeesteercsrscscrescoccsersccscesseccresccecsereccerarsess 103 30 ae ie 11 ne 2G 114 49 ip (85) 
SORES RE eee ee eee ae 81 30 | + 51 8 4 Sea 89 44) + 45 
GQ Baeenrncecscesccecasce-tees- cesses sececeeececcceccccoteies 96 36 + 60 10 14 = ah 106 50 + 56 
Wig Dieesonas coeaccrestsccesccocerssceserccesccsosscccsssese= 107 48 + 59 10 16 = 5) as 64 + o3 
3 Grew coc screc tes oo see vete secs ses scscnaccsssncouneies 129 5A eS 13 21 rire 33 142 (| 32 Gy 
TS Si meeere seater cetteeis Sete scec eset ties cosetesostastices 149 65 | + 84 17 22 = 8 166 87 | + 79 
MOQ OWasceicscesccers saccswaetscesscacscucsbstectsssccevszesss 134 66 + 68 15 20 = 0 149 86 TOO 
DSO er consecenanecerecrescacsasencaccescteacessesessaecse cen ikeyy 67 a {0} 1 14 a2 149 81 + 68 
HOA QM recatscscccepsctsentcecevetsceeccesescossssscazecessties 98 40 + 08 ii 3 + 4 105 43 + 62 
QA Tara nact crise ccoststsetecssacecacecccussscressooetesvenes 107 18 | + 89 4 3 + 1 aA 21 | + 90 
OA Diircstcetecesecssscecsrsasscncrscoasscarseressacereeriers: 719 24 + 55 3 3 = 82 27 ar ta)) 
AS Meericcag sores ces: citenucant runes tvceestunceucctuvevreck: 87 MA | de aS 2 8 = il 89 By | ek io 
GAA mcr secsssceccsnsttocassececseascnestecccevusetesecsceess 117 57 ia (60 3 3 = 120 60 + 60 
WGA itcersscscscscerectossesconcantaerotctes:s.vsccessscces 163 81 ae {047} 3 2 fe it 166 83 ip Fah} 
UG A Gapeecescesssevececocecesccmteceveseoccuccenects<co-sresss 216 130 + 86 6 6 _ 222 136) 8G 
(O00 pa Ss ee ee 24) 152 | + 89 10 fey | Ts 251 167 | + 84 
GAS een ars steee nacccatenetdnaccnanseeesscceseeoncatcsuers 267 113 + 154 13 22, = 89 280 IBY) | Se Ike) 
AG Beeres caccacccecesrersascccesesscueranvccescssseetassss 267 165 + 102 18 28 = 4G) 285 193 jamo2, 
OS Omecsccesserecees pentseestevcresesacenso mee Ioedenecer ss 260 193 se (SH 15 33 als 275 226 + 49 
LG lumeeetanasenes teaver sosears-coavrocrsansceccscsccanccceses 298 246 jp 16 34 Seelic 274 280 = 6 
NOS Qeeeteesicettocsdoccnsiwesndedssssseesieescstses snouvesvens Day 2945 | sae 83 18 47 = AS 275 341 |=) 66 
(ORAS alee oe ok alone ae 1 aaa | 282 SO aimee 2D 20 fe Be 302 365 | = 63 


1. Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas Country. 
2. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 9. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Province of Entry, 1949-1953 


Entering by ports in 


Atlantic @PrOVINCES hice. sccceacsss ceseeee\ateeancnsveeseteeacvece sees 


Quebec.... 


Ontario.... 


Non-permit class — Local traffic! 


961, 707 865, 466 890,596 967,478 | 1,009,549 
218, 196 PG) 2B 287, 626 289, 369 348, 679 
3,357, 224 | 3,378,024 | 3,670,008 | 3,806,941 | 4,127, 205 
57,520 54,119 65, 060 ils ks 71, 334 
Aly ale 20, 755 Zilog 0 25,695 25, 493 
17, 674 WE), Waly W029 19, 847 23, 254 
90, 221 By Le 105, 542 109, 917 122, 165 
552 iy WE 992 2, 263 1,520 
4, 724,311 | 4, 711,226 | 5,058, 243 | 5,293, 253 5, 729, 199 

Traveller’s vehicle permits! 

ied | 

130, 751 148, 265 ails AN) 152,421 161, 286 
362,425 374, 246 384, 156 393,507 413, 016 
1,200,491 | 1,236,290 | 1,343,083 |) 1,362,363 | 1,534,135 
3, 129 26,315 35, 480 38, 040 39,971 
14,155 15; 715 16, 786 19, 288 Zion 
34, 637 35, 812 37, 454 42, 743 44,450 
214, 805 221, 642 247, 801 262,550 283, 846 
1,561 1, 863 3, 622 7, 203 8, 255 
1, 989, 954 | 2,060,148 | 2,219,601 | 2,278,165 | 2,506, 114 


76, 260 


1), Be! 


Commercial vehicles 


84, 394 


36, 750 
95, 844 
4, 262 

3,414 

3, 155 

8,538 

678 


228, 901 


44, 238 
112, 825 
4,505 
5,521 
3, 862 
10, 980 
366 
261,569 


45,307 
108, 366 
6, 990 
4, 769 
3, 924 
14, 707 
333 


268, 790 


89, 951 
43,110 
138, 571 
6, 801 
5, 658 
3, 988 
14, 606 
1,051 
303, 736 


83, 707 
59,019 


1905 19:7 
7, 218 
7,927 
6,013 

iy2s2 
eae 

372,489 


1. ‘*Non-permit Class’’ and Traveller’s Vehicle Permits are defined on page 46. 


2. Includes 4,566 motorcycles, 22,164 bicycles and 73,736 taxis in 1953. 


3. Includes 1,247 motorcycles, 1,737 bicycles and 3,228 other vehicles in 1953. 
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TABLE 10. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Candda, 
by Month of Entry, 1949-1953 


Pees rece nee e terete tees ents eaten esese Ee sesmtesasesesSastsse sneer eseseteestesssnte 


Se ptember 
October 


September 
October 


September 
October 


Non-permit class — Local traffic! 


a 1 
244, 609 250, 428 264, 544 265, 842 298, 313 
Doo neUZ 229, 037 231,951 IX), SAT 286, 351 
253, 881 AAS S),, SILAS) 296, 211 313, 361 342, 090 
315, 660 315, 198 836,229 351, 242 311, 232 
406, 528 394, 928 433,970 442, 886 482,461 
501, 106 484, 504 539, 502 558, 429 579, 338 
695, 554 690, 785 745, 704 806, 530 819, 809 
626, 231 634, 708 718, 260 133,599 806, 771 
456, 460 467,622 490, 436 462,597 561, 904 
388, 556 382,280 393, 898 400, 192 448, 066 
BOL, WSs 296, 431 310, 452 356, 539 373, 782 
294, 389 SX0)5), Gib) 297, 086 SoZ OS 353, 082 
4, 724, 311 4, 711, 226 [ 5, 058, 243 l 5,293, 253 5, 729, 199 

Traveller’s vehicle permits! 
32,590 36, 185 40, 941 Bitesy JE) 47,422 
35, 826 39, 006 38, 935 52,439 57,448 
46, 160 47, 711 62, 718 62,915 OL XBT 
83,510 87, 058 86, 360 96,379 106, 709 
153, 988 144, 640 148, 286 179, 463 183, 509 
221, 002 237, 867 290, 453 289,088 297, 616 
453, 045 471, 823 489, 058 501, 019 544, 420 
426, 302 437, 145 503, 956 534, 262 546, 185 
264, 467 277, 388 201, 212 Pry te) 305, 212 
141, 089 143, 124 147, 558 140, 607 169, 530 
76, 120 80, 104 76, 040 88, 016 99, 192 
55, 855 58, 097 54, 084 63, 684 77, 284 
1, 989, 954 2, 060, 148 2, 219, 601 2,278, 165 2,906, 114 
Commercial vehicles 

14, 993 18, 817 20, 213 22,594 30, 773 
14, 908 17,596 IG}, Ws} 22,037 30, 667 
17, 609 20, 278 21, 607 22,614 31,568 
16, 266 18, 878 21,201 21,922 29,455 
18,584 Phils SEIS 24, 746 295, 126 31,436 
19,591 23, 628 Pray TM 24,442 33,342 
D5 BHP} 23,481 23, 764 25,482 327030 
23, 163 25,410 24,010 PALS EMT! Ses Oaks! 
22, 085 24,148 24, 207 21, 760 31,404 
21,431 24, 049 22, 607 28, 806 29, 936 
TOS OTS 21,941 21, 381 26,424 27, 448 
iS), ifesil 21,408 20, 124 28, 852 ily GW 
228, 901 261, 569 SSE i 303, 736 372, 489 


1. ‘‘Non-permit Class’’ and Traveller’s Vehicle Permits are defined on page 46. 
2. Includes 4,566 motorcycles, 22,16% bicycles and 73,736 taxis in 1953. 
3. Includes 1,247 motorcycles, 1,737 bicycles and 3,228 other vehicles in 1953. 
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TABLE 11. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Province of Entry, 1949-1953 


Province of entry 


Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 


SASK AtCHC WAM: s-cccess cose acceso ester ocsctcemenesshestioassecsostenteoeesete ce 


Alberta 


IBTEtISHMCOLUM DUAR eevee ccee cceter tee eee renee nore 


Yukon 


Canada see eee 


Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 
Ontario 


MAMECO DG reses nee eceseeeene s teeeeece 
SasSkab Chie wan cacscoscccstecrrsnes sere cee see anne ea eer 


Alberta 


Brit SHEGo MIM laigcens ceeccceecce eee ee eee ee 


Yukon 


Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 
Ontario 


MANILOD AA ce Lecce ceeereet eee tse sah ee ec ee 
Sasikatel ewan Sew sec os csc k hee ea cece eee 


Alberta 


Britisht Columbia pecccecctccs tee tcete eee eee 


Yukon 


Canad are eee eee 


Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 


COMEAMUO), ccstecasetscerensensteasencsvecs tanto taeseect eo aes ee ea ae aes 
MAMiCOWDG, s..cssnecccsrectcerniccctssscecctsor etter ssctee nee ee 
DASKACH eC Wa tl theese ccccsccsessseceenose eco sius easter eens 
AID ERtayescsascccsecteteie: 

British Columbiay cece ceccccecmetccee ee toecsucaceeseneetee ee 
Viikon © Laide Meee Cae ee es 


Canad as’ Bock wrrcse sees 


Pwd 
Hae cee 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


(a) Rail! 


13, 584 
158, 982 
219, 559 

17, 753 

12, 158 

1,107 

57,913 

10, 160 
491,216 


18,889 14, 431 WS 2 
198, 552 163,862 160, 180 
242, 293 191, 125 208, 499 

23, 819 17, 548 17, 109 

14,492 11,883 rhs Basil 

1,594 1, 474 Ty Zod 

51,6702 47, 874 70, 421 

= 9, 323 9,794 

551,309 457,520 492,107 
(b) Boat 

23, 020 21, 170 21,944 

1,646 1, 706 Salad 

141, 385 92,897 125, 084 

a 25 = 

134,188 95, 719 108, 211 

4 6 = 

300, 243 211,523 258, 396 
(c) Bus? 

9,904 9, 323 8, 580 

05, 450 40, 534 37, 465 

338, 244 309,955 312, 824 

2, 846 4,745 5, 289 
899 368 265 
2,617 2, 450 2,665 
39, 197 39, 088 39,861 
= = 430 
429,157 406,463 407,379 
(d) Airplane 

Hap 
8,742 10, 157 9, 284 
So, 022 40,072 47, 679 
42,601 47, 893 59, 556 
6, 447 7, 306 6, 062 
248 337 683 
9,815 Nip OZ? nooo 
27, 461 27, 403 27, 050 
6,910 8, 232 6,907 
135, 746 158,422 175,174 


After deducting intransit passengers across Southern Ontario, 
Including traffic intransit through British Columbia destined to Yukon. 
Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities by including intransit traffic. 
Yukon traffic is practically all intransit to and from Alaska. 


20, 797 
4, 541 
154, 627 


122, 835 
34 
302, 834 


8, 771 
41,540 
285,928 
5,015 
406 

2, 898 
29,998 
495 

375, 051 


8, 939 
49, 606 
69, 018 

6,393 
846 

14, 609 
28, 928 
6, 790 
185,129 


1953 


12, 837 
143, 159 
202, 179 

19, 145 

13, 240 

1,593 
50,834 
T, 586 
450,573 


20, 394 
3, 803 
166, 489 


134,717 
1 
325,404 


8, 806 
41,961 
264,541 
5, 440 
463 

3, 161 
27, 561 
272 
352, 205 


9,663 
58, 491 
84,428 
8, 761 
1, 285 
12, 770 
30, 603 
7,414 

213,415 
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TABLE 12. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1949-1953 


ANIL ATL eee seeennnee ete cc cacece es cc aren sence ace sce ceca ts cescat cca tevéce osieis 


TCOLUDT Via cestrecterteeerc snc c concen ee aerate cee Ab no 
MTG ececst crys A sasemce ota t nies cnod sua seshuceneates salecs Savecs lsuacathoasaoses 
PNT) La cctececescesetcsinscesnssecosscts ec 

IMDAY ereeectsc csececse tecnica tat cas sncces essa dndedututvtetocacesoiscscectesceceetoae 


June 


UM Merertersc ears scans nccc tren sss0- ceadsraicc serene suse necseccsocdsuee: 
ANTICIIGIR - erenbSgd Eases eee oD REP E erE PEE MPR ere 
REL UCIND C Laeter eee ses swacencceton:. scleteeeecstecoueevaccvicesseecccoeccecseeices 
OC LOW C Iueeees tesserae acti as cass seem tee ga Moore wessacras 2 
IN OAETTA OS™ ks ear ees cee eee oe ce 
WEGeEMDeR ecc-ncececscere 


Total 


LEER cers SC SSE Peo ge 


VERIO) UE wr coer hese. ata es alsa eT ee a a 


March 


PATEL Wiesenenctc settee Scstses eet Seren ce <a. rxuk ees eee RR oe. cs 
INAV emecncteeccececactatecctantce crt csrss cdot icsr 

BLL IN Cuma Namce cena spate eee ota e eee re saisaae Soe cae asbcoes cece ee ionvoses 
SOV L CMU. Ceaeenceas cstenensCence tans aaaee etc ee tse sence cn tence cust nets ses 
@ctob ender ssnnee 

INGE MDC mesettececcetes cee erie sre ee eee oe Rac aoa, Os 


DECOM Cimetemernee ne ei crten eee ek ei 


Total 


SEINE A phe eterna Biriode AAA Nene pee a ae ee 


CIO RUALY er seta mes ecttcees ccice ect eeeen aes daeeccasd boskoc en coutessonceselck 


March 
April 
May .. 
June 


CULV serccercrtecaes te eaavc casera sis ee et ee 


August 


ODL CMD Clee teekcct sensors eames tee ee Bete ag, 5e 
O Chol Ciaeerent secs tesco re et ce 
NOWCMD Cl tines ctetens Sess ccesio.c ste eee ae 


DOC CMD Oh mewn csccsce ceccsetac meee er ee ee ea | 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


95, 561 
71,482 
68,837 
78, 448 
89,093 
117, 313 
151,982 
128,503 
105, 642 
96,132 
1p Baie 
100, 402 


1,180, 952 


84,982 
68, 493 
61,891 
76, 816 
72, 384 
113,093 
144, 234 
109,661 
105,664 
80,625 
74, 589 
99,608 


1,092,540 


83,199 
65,899 
76,054 
O20) 
82, 279 
102, 411 
125, 991 
127, 735 
98, 573 
93, 140 
78, 984 
106, 667 


1,115, 861 


89, 382 
80,810 
70, 337 
74, 283 
89,022 
118,006 
122, 139 
122, 247 
86, 823 
82,570 
71,818 
103, 034 


1,110,471 
i 


89,109 
Tk PI 
71, 000 
77, 859 
82, 274 
102, 340 
114, 984 
112, 935 
87, 044 
73, 659 
62, 448 
80,625 


1,026, 109 


(b) Rail (Net entries) 


36, 948 
32,928 
29, 411 
34,186 
38, 324 
60, 308 
85, 772 
77, 686 
48,904 
3f, 129 
30, 671 
39,042 


551,309 


29, 174 
26, 847 
24,518 
31,782 
23, 508 
05,974 
76, 351 
47,617 
41,990 
33, 668 
27, 259 
38, 232 


457,520 


30,093 
29, 877 
27,565 
25, 754 
35, 254 
51,973 
65, 107 
72, 662 
43, 648 
36, 194 
29, 834 
44, 146 


492,107 


- 


33, 243 
33,918 
28,074 
30, 008 
42,190 
53, 444 
65,635 
66,999 
37, 780 
33, 926 
26, 839 
39,160 


491, 216 
sail 


31, 147 
29, 675 
27, 445 
29, 052 
32, 181 
50,177 
61,627 
59, 695 
40, 399 
31, 780 
23, 674 
33,121 


450,573 


-— 


(c) Boat 


1, 936 
1,627 
2, 161 
3,616 
18,548 
39, 790 
90, 207 
95, 727 
34, 404 
6, 637 


2,913 
2,477 


300, 243 


1, 348 
1,545 
1,743 
4,212 
6, 353 
Saks LT 
70, 269 
63, 331 
21,545 
5, 023 
2,017 
2, 460 


211,523 


1, 318 
1, 163 
1,613 
2, 879 
te WaM/ 
34, 835 
83,916 
Sty OT 
28, 082 
4, 875 
2, 447 
2, 214 


258, 396 


1, 133 
1,802 
Tey hq 
2, 321 
10, 963 
36,955 
97, 446 
108, 608 
30,819 
5, 245 
2, 326 
3, 442 


302, 834 


1, 240 
1, 264 
1, 843 
2, 631 
14, 494 
46, 349 
102, 434 
94, 583 
39, 340 
11, 158 
6, 501 
3, 567 


325,404 
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TABLE 12. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1949-1953 — Concluded 


(d) Bus/? 


——— 


CUE NONE 2 cceccesc cBeaecance echo cacuctnceee se SRE acti ncctacumoecroceaseocStocs 12,558 | 11, 446 14,102 12, 481 11, 649 
ISO GUEN AYP cocacsescacecacen sos PSC See soaea cca oe nearecormer: cbc SCasooee 13, 908 12, 442 145 SHSM 15,855 11, 1412 
IM eit ieeseescescsces onetecet caer cone cara teerte tc canes toermeneceemeteenceoeeaess 13, 691 13, 885 iS) L538) 12,730 11,178 
AN DIEU neces ccessee ce te sees ee tec saasteesoss seecseccconeteassecatectsennccctsena 17,837 19, 107 18, 342 20, 710 15, 377 


WEL er eertecerse on eitee sete ccere castes caactevassesorcsccencer cosa ctresecanerorecen: 31, 7193 33, 830 33, 106 34, 251 27, 131 


SUNS) cececeeneneneseicecc cer ce cou ore ese On EneEac AChcrcacCReEESCHeocacecseaecscn 54,012 48, 598 43,542 45, 379 39, 599 
eJULY eeeeesen ce teeta eeeen ce eae neie eee o-tenan cea naaneenacanaer tac sasaemeaner a 95, 325 91,439 88, 687 82, 768 73, 007 


PAU EUS meses eee ere cn teeseresseeteessceats trateses sa staerearesssdncectentaceseree 82, 308 81, 840 82, 599 76, 268 71, 453 


SOE CMM Climersecassesnsetesenenen sepseuresarseeacaucenseatanecsvecersascarences= 50, 377 42, 664 39, 202 26, 392 36, 780 
(OYE) OKE oracSebecedceconic enon ene SED eaREE ae eb Re Rcactngee nck cope annostoee 25, 948 21,921 24, 264 20, 930 23, 577 


IN@VGMD OR sisters scecseas scasancacsescrssecsnsessssisssnteseccsnascesseseseoes 16,522 14, 569 15, 750 14, 509 15,040 


DEO MPC eeccee saree teeececes oe natant eens nas ancsenan-macoeeeraedteenere 15, 278 15, 122 16, 229 12,778 16, 302 


OG AD oc ccees asresesias sen svaee <vevatae aeassaevnn ances casa aeaean 429,157 406,463 407,379 375, 051 352,205 


(e) Airplane 


SAMUALY! (ececceassese-docsesu su sescecscte-s-ncsscccosancsienss sudsasesactaresaneer see 5,814 7,408 9,638 Oeual 10, 598 
ii SIMULA Vigesaese-scect teeter ceteccar ease stacmeacerstet Usaccasescecastssscsreeen ccs 6,032 7, 049 9, 298 9,500 11, 148 


Max Gln otgescccces ctes tec cben soc ceeec sven sean ceee suc stare eantacsarecse taassacanen 7,748 8, 657 10,880 11, 209 12, 554 


PANT Mies cserecescostesenctenee neonates cose seccecsstacrevesiecisssveesacecesaescaeere 8,985 11,051 11,816 12, 449 13,775 
MY” “aos sessiss steeds as suse ssecdtaessacseanssceessedsscts ssesssssvesscueseswsesanes 12, 866 14, 449 15, 193 14, 248 18, 163 


CAIN Cleececcncvcnsnssacesencarcstaccnecsnstcesn ae eaesgtta -cancsanccansteanencasense ss 16,092 17,794 18, 377 19, 432 24, 981 


JUV pesseatec nose esc macsetsacgaatensatnr scarantere st stasaeseae ts te eeeton ates saers 18, 267 19, 858 al,vid 23, 099 26, 447 


UES Gpeniso concen esecetetoeaens enessciecss acto miemaemetenacccsnsceatoneeteene sansa: Nf AS 20, 424 21, 230 24, 619 26,917 


SS ODE GM DCM ise even acecarlsnsccnecarsucvsanenot esac aeetaesu ce scoscese eer sas en sseeee 15, 132 16,947 197193 20, 148 22,826 
OCEOD SF Sivissssetecsescustnasssercesed -custescunennasene tote severe enanentagc es 11,016 13, 665 15, 772 15,974 18, 256 


INOVICID CIT 2c caccoseatetcecaece ve sece en ertarse cmt rates ssccaseonnsteeaceseeesee | 8, 220 9,960 11, 198 12, 129 13, 507 


DOGCEMDEN, socstseseeieescssecosveccvsessentehery seen aseeassuen snaemeeneete anes 85 AU 10, 660 10,802, 12, 505 14, 243 


ee ee Pee ee ery 135, 746 158,422 175,174 185, 129 


213,415 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
2. Includes a small percentage of intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
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TABLE 13. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in 
the United States by 


Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1949-1953 


Province of re-entry 1949 


1953 


Length of stay — 24 Ilours or less 


AGL ANGI CEETOVINCES eee seer eee ee ae ee eee 708, 493 


QMATGS seer 255, 647 
(DINING) sch Re cm dcoe es ee ee 762, 970 
INVRENTOH WG) O}E: «aie pee ie ak a oe nn ie ae an 53, 893 
SHS MAL CHE Wea lime eecererestta sack nase mic een ae ee eee 32,002 
ANDOU LE ieee Ser cce ee eet cts cic.-t, eee... we ee TEE 25,854 
British Columbia .. 278, 749 


Yukon eaeake Sen cv nsjavar occa laces dasha ce coucse tence e snceoae (occsves tk eRe 3 


2,118,111 


r 
741, 496 
368,932 
837, 120 
57, 026 

32,989 

21, 125 

289, 452 
42 


2,354, 782 


902, 396 
457, 655 
My WOT G28) 
88, 115 
Gale 7/4u 
25, 868 
351, 087 
10 


3, 044, 701 | 


ai 


1, 071, 888 
589, 205 
1, 368, 502 
115, 966 
50, 101 
28, 146 
465, 460 
212 


3,694,480 


1,128, 197 
704,508 
1, 488, 384 
125, 330 
57, 265 
28, 036 
513, 797 
405 


4,045, 922 


Length of stay — Over 24 hours 


Atlantic Provinces Reledwonielss cs vaaccectn ae ateiivoeaeoiuese couse etic. 17, 684 


CUCD Chern eer merc ee 60, 303 
OE EN ENG eae ter eis ol ee 120, 814 
MEMLtOD Aw. scree eee een ee OS 20,821 


15,197 


Saskatchewan Scenes nerastt eaicccccestesmeasec erence cee ee cre eee 
ANNDETAREY meee csesenen ily Des 
79, 847 


Yukon CDOSEB CSREES CS CBEBEOESEOLESECB PRES Oca ACE aaS AE ea 4 


BrivisheColumbi aes 


332,206 


=| 


21,007 
11, 137 
151,855 
21, 573 
16, 719 
20,953 
88, 644 

7 


397, 895 


28, 780 
109, 660 
219, 886 

32, 649 

20,929 

19, 451 
107, 313 

20 


538, 688 


31,698 
141, 396 
263, 158 

44, 498 

31,011 

32, 260 
141, 238 

167 


685 , 426 


44, 816 
160, 510 
281, 225 

51,059 

35, 461 

34,529 
153, 443 

212 


761,255 


Commercial vehicles 


Atlantic Provinces Be races ced asses seste stseceaestececerek es Re ee 60, 837 


NTC BC CHAR. .s5.cacectet mecca S Eleven Sesiestcactensatettses sr cs -ce eater coe e 32, 548 
65, 490 
5, 261 


6, 407 


ONUATI Omran es eee 

Manitoba 

SAskauchic wan wae. oe ee ne 

PAUIDCLUlgrerstscccces ee ere a Ue eS 5, 229 
BEG She COolmbD Lames ete eee ee 17, 643 


49 


193,464 


] 


76,553 
49, 802 
71,948 
6, 360 

7, 586 

5, 447 

21,533 
29 


239,258 


83, 786 
61, 866 
118, 984 
12, 424 
10, 396 
7,000 
23, 609 
15 


318, 080 


91, 690 
68, 751 
136, 040 
16,975 
13, 731 
8, 418 
28, 471 
95 


364,171 


J3 7D UD 
90,117 
112, 547 
20, 222 
14, 702 
tle ee 
32,910 
121 


371,366 


_-++wies_ So pamela (eens emael Ea 


1. Includes 9,162motorcycles, 33,179 bicycles and 147,112 taxis in 1953. 
2. Includes 1,296 motorcycles, 261 bicycles and 968 taxis in 1953. 
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TABLE 14. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States, by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1949-1953 


Month 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Length of stay — 24 iTours or less 


DANITY cececncecesccsestectencttrenccsiecnies cerca cere cmeaten neccasesnaesenee tases 116, 110 130, 265 165, 051 198, 559 242, 225 
Bi@DIUlary. <cccccsccctevssecescscsecssveedecstescsdesssasnecsasosutcasssczescvasscees 109, 327 126, 339 144, 268 216,613 230, 639 
MArClitsstec. scccteateoncesecerecsenocsctessscrtsacavsseecvesacavsteccsscstonecrersecess 130, 750 148, 200 205, 536 250ml 279, 485 
PATE Vt Ria, sees da aaeceeseccc Seton ones sa cevteoccsactereetccuseteccareceverseusen 160, 391 181, 864 234, 231 289,605 322, 646 
MAY, <sccccocsescesecscnnecacuaserctseusseceurseccmes snustee accsasonusstecsasecetres 197, 556 206, 627 279, 373 319, 283 383, 474 
JUIN OY 5s as recececcsestessosecnseecntnsetostereswasstens snes steutaaaresaecsss score 198, 556 218, 359 298, 456 349, 662 376, 517 
Ul VP cccstcccccscosacactsscensecceosessecseses tcesssctsevsnsssuosesvorescacserenesrace 248, 819 270, 134 357, 098 413, 466 440, 589 
AU EUSU ceesescsesssctsnace Lie sadodocesacucseesous tecteass tees toosesssatececeaetess 230, 555 254, 900 342, 162 428,392 468,052 
SEplem DEM cass csccscecssescascesceetssvasssueeeexecesteveessoseesvesesenersceeees 198,195 217, 405 304, 002 336,714 356, 604 
OCCODE FarecsesseoerricesccoveseacnccsseconacSaccccetexenresnccrsubtee tecersdases 203, 816 226, 960 274,094 322, 878 353, 314 
INOVEMDEM ys seccc cat ecccect ct ccosescesteacsceecaaestscaassictecatstvacars asererts 163, 838 187, 213 220, 575 297, 551 305, 716 
P@COMDEL qa. cecteccestresnsce ceacsesscecsetter scene ceseecdavtnensentesstaresss 160, 198 186, 516 219, 855 271, 580 286, 661 

ota Lila ecances kareena 2,118,111 | 2,354,782 | 3,044,701 | 3,694,480 4, 045, 922 


Length of stay — Over 24 hours 


AM AT Yiueere seereceenesaesesceetecerenttectsseeret sanceaenesstensteredecesceaceres 7, 457 8, 938 12, 559 13,971 20, 340 
February 6,175 Tilo 11, 482 18, 489 20,652 
MAY Cl veeeensees nesses eacconeseansentcsaceecststeereesneecereenndese=eertertaneeramara 11, 825 12, 626 28, 403 26,052 31,751 
VAS ereeeeentarte wetcnacenccasteces concncattcnsceseseacesecscnesncacsucacaeasecatans 23, 123 27, 526 28, 482 50, 195 57, 771 
MIA Mbeneeectutan=tercaccsestsecacececteene<etsresesereensnesentdeesaceras-cerdenemct se 23, 462 22, 359 34, 450 46, 560 56, 357 
QING eee acoaacbanacctonct cnoneonon eck oc bonoakLnonecouocceancerorencobanncenchocen 28, 183 31, 052 43,915 61, 189 60,903 
a) UL VSercacsassstcosncatsoasccesetseccsonsnsctevsecatecetcevseaccenccedsanacecenncercasa 61,955 67, 967 97,772 112, 876 122, 580 
PAVERS Uleresteasecnsarnsese con sensuncsseteerstecssrcueotsneresctenestsseenesseeneceses 60, 000 76, 830 103, 721 134, 654 148, 325 
September 43, 371 52, 375 70, 493 81, 390 89, 395 
OCUOD CR rerreeesce seen ccnenaetevecesccacsss-cessecosteusrstcrecasaccuecesaeersneams 34, 689 43, 662 54,173 69, 816 76,062 


November 19, 349 25, 560 30,119 40,635 43, 146 
December 12,617 21, 249 23,119 29, 599 313}, irs 


Total? 332, 206 397, 895 538, 688 685, 426 761, 255 


Commercial Vehicles 


JOMUALY) <ccasaeosecvescasavasuccsressscassascsvscacessecsaveccsetoauasseaccasccnner 14, 448 16, 557 26, 027 30, 312 34, 113 
WO DNUALYitecscceeccssdscocsseceacs ceoscsacserssactreescsesctscensscevtcestssseedeees 14, 478 18, 658 27, 086 32,021 36,414 
MECH cores cree scectcertonsseosasacseceanascosce-csensstsadeheaccsaateusceueseresesse 16,862 20, 265 28, 362 31, 961 31, 373 
ANDI i vccesascestousscessactsecseccescs catacs sacceresccrtesever section tsseanecteonses 14, 886 16, 079 23,011 25, 370 27,199 
Ma Vaetracstarscesesrenceaceccestccsesesrssctecacerterccsrawss evorecessuecmuceremerstete 16, 153 19, 323 26, 746 30, 344 29,102 
DUNC Lorstessnesscaccoonndsocncerndeesssoc-escascutneonartectecoacseacesseetuetectss? 17, 247 20, 137 27, 766 31,055 29,614 
DULY ccescsadsosscssoceacessseacctsactcessseatsastccssssuacacadcessessstasvecereescses: 15, 086 20, 731 27, 224 32, 331 29,888 
PAU SUS Uiesccsascssateasetssatocdetnecstensesnestarteseuses sur sscesceceaeaeasaenoscese 17, 483 25, 432 27,919 32,739 29, 824 
September 16, 069 21, 236 26 , 082 30, 467 30, 739 
OCTODEEE Set-.ccacessceoctonsteen tetercesenzctom terentenmseccecesaestesstenesscsaer 17, 746 21, 213 27, 334 32, 246 32,630 
November 16,802 19, 746 25,815 27, 552 30, 432 


December 16, 204 19, 881 24,708 ek 30, 038 
Total 193, 464 239, 258 318, 080 364, 171 271, 366 


1. Includes 9,162 motorcycles, 33,179 bicycles and 147,112 taxis in 1953. 
2. Includes 1,296 motorcycles, 261 bicycles and 968 taxis in 1953. 
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TABLE 15. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by Province of Re-Entry 


into Canada, 1949-1953 


Province of re-entry 1949 | 1950 1951 


1952 


(a) Rail 


Atlant CeErOVINCE SMe ect tte te Mtr cisco. 18, 185 13, 196 15, 459 
IEDC Cireeercrecsetetesteatet corecyeccetererteceterrtors Cevcacotniteet torrticsiss 175, 446 153, 814 163, 379 
COEDS) eta alate ene ek 260, 586 245, 995 237, 064 
IMT CODA teen cucrcomreesetvestececuaccentcerettr iter ccsesstassestere tt ttecess 2A) fBBal 20, 196 22, 124 
RAS RAL CCHE WAM We sisteeteccccccecockostocves ett ccsvcsosece sete: oeccoises 7,817 5,955 5,971 
PA DONG amrersccerescceeeterstectecescceocstoccsectecetsacesousecteloscostretecnesisi 977 770 511 
SEUGES TC OLUM DLatreme cccccssceccrcsettceccesere ceencest cn tet tices 41, 272 57, 179 80,070 


NAUK OM ercscessnccsoreatesstccreecactecestaststetncecrtessacctacctoteeehicce mcseés - 1, 740 1526 
CWamada Terectrsrrs heres cskeclscatsse secede oeccavsctnsetevhecs coerteesiss 532,114 498, 845 526, 104 


(b) Boat 


ALIANtLCPPTOVINC CS aerercntccecternceticcere ecco c erento 39, 064 

COUE DOC Bteeceercerccsrctreree ns tocrectvectoetotencancesksnes sosneesncesstessicnene 1,086 

O NGAI Olprerecectereatecsessetscscatecesceeacecacscssesstenscescsceseesessconcesshees 40,790 

IM ANAC ODE everest ccesscctcceccccccuesssceessceuai sites ieesser tsasceicserceeieee = 

Sask atche wanuecwccetcsteccstssctscecvesessceccrctcreretscacecseecstetss = 

PANDO TUG pacer ctttets seeetes stents. ses cicsncaycceeeeSiteceacsstsotessossseassstteces = 

British iColumbs avmercccescceccccetccetcsascecrevscceneccovesteeressscteeeess 26,741 iat, Wey 

PYGULK OM eersncreratcctemee te, stcauic eves sasegsercecsstercastssetersacspostesceies - 2 
Canada ............. ResavisensSeecencescussuseactsasesieceescaceipusceaterce 107, 681 66, 565 


(c) Bus? 


12, 960 14,670 17, 702 
59, 560 67, 270 76,118 
380, 175 390, 676 391, 689 
10,029 17, 522 20, 257 


1/123 1, 176 933 
3,985 4,069 4,760 
95, 460 81, 695 78,351 
= = 42 

563, 292 577, 078 589, 852 


(d) Airplane 


PAUIANICIC EE TOVANCESgetecetseessesecstse tresteorescsceceteseterstestecisces 3,963 4,669 4,864 
QUIGDO CH rcrsssececertestsottesccasovs socseerrtene At csosionrscstesshcosteateecsens 22,005 31, 106 41, 516 
OU GATI Ofer strererscecstacc atts cacscestetere ence tre nsereditetsontee tk aesteees 43,917 51, 629 65,995 
IMAL CODE cectcccescecse sera ceetsseecevac cue turctes cron esos evasease cots ceuseuves 3, 588 5, 416 3,694 
SAS RALCHIIE WAN ine stete ar ccaescencdu- soot cet agtrscssocsstosesceetetess cass 75 146 242 
PANDO ra Recracerccah: sect stescttcc cccereteoctttertsececcrcccosececersistevetacases 1, 326 2, 104 3, 381 
ISEISISHECOLUM Dia ertct cecncccccctescttcceccotrsescsncoocre scterereotesacese 15, 504 16,051 19, 244 
YAU ON Peeectecssatasscetesee<dtecsssvscctcaaceenene ea@eseacossascansssecesssttesssss 341 | 394 385 

Gas daassdeussaacieseacnete oes seeuegs va gauey Teed eewoser veeevee ease eae 90, 719 111,515 139, 321 


1. Including traffic intransit through British Columbia destined to Yukon. 
2. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


16,038 
169,981 
245, 330 
25, 094 
6,217 
222 

90, 091 
1,600 
554, 573 


48,000 
3,872 


19, 380 | 


18,815 
“87,071 
364, 492 

23, 186 

756 
5,767 
87,801 
110 
587, 998 


5, 297 
49, 468 
79, 436 

3, 868 
311 

5, 138 
21, 493 
551 
165, 562 


1953 


15, 558 
150,098 
238, 923 
23, 897 
6,141 
38 
76,869 
999 
512, 523 


56,798 
2,032 
39,522 


28,763 
29 
127, 144 


17.840 
82,359 
333, 135 
21,823 
580 
5.300 
77, 065 
120 
538, 222 


6,452 
60, 560 
96, 369 
5,151 
469 
5,903 
24,721 
831 

200, 456 
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TABLE 16. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1949-1953 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Month 


DANUALY sisi ceccccisccev<scoce susvacwcet=ccoss succes caccscocseadec sececc ssecsseses 


FU C DIAL Y, \ccen-ncsccc coves ccsvensascsuscadssscds se eccets soscee seachoce teat oawenss 


March 


ADSL] v csscisiasss savers sncciec sees onseesec ses acsues seve cs sosnsavashessencestcecdce rs 


DUTNC’ i cscccescsecsnstcaucesccvevesvussscccecues cosceareccenserceevesteeeesteeeaeee 
ULV Savas so sacs cces aca vascee cr ec avcclececaesicetpeneuesoereesseccecteaeeenectonneie 
AUB USE yd: sncnccensves tues canncs saunas iseadenc cnssesee coecnencctee tec cee scecon ee 


Sept ember 


OCUOD ED | cassecceccacs caccassvasteasenetessccsestecees eet enteoencs eens 
INOVGMD ED. cececcscech scene gees co states scree nono ee at te ae ae een 


P) CC OMD OM ics cccces coekcecc cscs cocnsecateeten cetera 


J ANUAT Var rcescstesetteese 
IO DIU ALY, dccsewaeceetoacswceve scetedates ote oooeee tet ee RE 


MATCH ai as Sscicrccestostoras tees wo acsces once neo he teecatoees ie 
PAD TL itestuscsvacciec ae seca secoees eas olerrtstecn eee ee ia ee 
MBYiAsrsectsccccocccsttterecs ts teececsccdetes oot te ett oe see 


SUNG evcnesccectus os'ev cccvevevss su cove oeeseer eee ene ACTER cats EEE 


July 


AUBUSU Grasse costece coccsy castes ccaviaccteeesd ce tuoaes seen: eee ee eae eae 
SE PCSMD Clr decrc excess se csc ce eeev ee ea 
OCEOD OF iieec. shee ce sece sz cuch ov ssciste tec eerie aa te ee aoe os eats 
November .. 


DECOM ED saivesseceses egebevesteey Sel Se aoe 


Total 


EC DIUBI'Y) cavascocscvcesccseneste css ct asteee aces eee 


March 


PA DTI ev aceveccs seecaxsectececisceceecePter erect sete see ree 
DUN Cag scose.con- seen ccpcecycecseacesssecttc Mes eee reise ee 
JULY get ses ac cate cass avases asacacsess coed aovtecneeceecaw cs oe ee ee 


Dept eM ers AS skagen .ccsesesse ee reat ee ee 
OCOD OF aiascsche cnetexac eats actecs es ee seotret ett cacti 
INOVMD Cf ii. teateccssesccccrsecccocectteee tome mises 


WO COMD EF: ix. cnt os dace ccesettacscesad te somes teen eee ne 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


43, 365 47,910 42,600 43, 679 
31, 095 28, 560 29,937 35, 942 
33,095 31,014 48, 781 39, 940 
50, 606 44,903 38, 186 59, 039 
41,185 32, 015 38, 963 41,871 
40,583 40, 813 39, 420 41,418 
63, 410 55, 136 56,506 55, 763 
62, 795 48, 996 59, 096 63, 980 
50, 020 43, 656 49, 547 47, 391 
44,495 46, 284 45, 577 46,155 
32, 622 36, 423 35,910 36, 297 
38, 843 43,135 41, 581 43, 098 


532,114 498, 845 526,104 554,573 


(b) Rail (Net entries) 


42,766 
30, 637 
32,595 
49, 786 
40,245 
39, 641 
62, 045 
61, 765 
49, 102 
43,741 
31, 882 
38,012 


47,492 
28, 206 
30, 523 
44, 266 
31, 194 
40,075 
54, 270 
48, 326 
42,902 
45, 588 
35, 647 
42,201 


42,070 
29, 526 
48,126 
37,659 
38, 368 
38, 754 
55, 619 
58, 141 
48, 871 
44, 789 
35, 127 
40, 793 


43, 227 
35, 933 
39,531 
58, 288 
41, 298 
40, 802 
54, 980 
63, 115 
46, 796 
45, 603 
35, 634 
42, 321 


522,217 490, 690 517, 843 547,128 


(c) Boat 


2,618 3, 198 3, 288 3, 010 
2, 363 2, 661 3, 080 3, 439 
2, 506 3,404 3,628 3, 310 
4, 279 3,021 4,014 4, 283 
4,667 3, 729 4,811 6, 255 
10, 303 6,634 5, 987 9,070 
29, 580 12, 169 10, 310 18, 246 
26, 238 11,855 12, 413 19, 572 
12, 683 6, 752 8,035 10, 461 
alo 4,927 5,091 6, 435 
3, 820 3, 767 4,138 6,066 
3, 908 4, 448 4,512 5, 509 


107, 681 66,565 69,307 95, 656 


41,410 
32, 041 
34, 669 
49,992 
39, 200 
35,919 
54, 922 
61,106 
41,824 
46, 920 
34, 504 
40, 016 


512,523 


40, 810 
31, 562 
34,197 
49, 206 
38, 495 
35, 301 
54, 167 
60, 406 
41, 263 
46, 245 
33, 927 
39, 252 


504, 831 


5, 067 
4, 354 
4,647 
5, 793 
8, 135 
11,773 
20,505 
25,473 
14, 840 
11,716 
7, 724 
tf ale 


127,144 
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TABLE 16. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1949-1953 — Concluded 


Month 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


(d) Bus! 


MILL ANY Meceencaneantss seen ceases ste facet erecies testes: cestrsnteostsneconecesseee 26, 148 28, 785 34,888 30, 737 27, 936 
ICD TU ALYgaerc ccecoxscse ccceesasonccvs cascau steers tenets ste cote esc cect cere -See sees 25, 669 27,641 31, 509 35, 986 26, 550 
MEU CI) Msanctnct inant sees sneces coecex sacesesst en sctens cen secees=etecceaseeesseee 33, 073 35, 584 41,497 39,907 32,963 
PND) ecescccocsiestce sure Santvoonesdas ca csvatensessct st eyes acecedescnenerertocess 43,659 45,718 35, 314 43, 524 41, 321 
IM ELV Mleaonctiesttenteretic cece rcs csceeeatcctcicert creas ceesacevecetse ce sotececoceeeee 50, 449 45,005 50, 272 46, 544 49, 451 
UTC Mrradaccacacsnese ces tere cence sncust cose asvare coreccsscccecsctevecseeeressee 53, 924 53, 061 57, 304 66,828 57,921 
UY Meester ecnn ce ccesansai-Scc sslowna sc scscas ca tesc'oc cs Seac ss sat sacues scasevorte ces 78,718 72, 865 80, 207 74, 342 70, 292 
PANUEU S Uieccessnacsestrcucasteteseccrer tices tssues coraatoc nctcess treet etter teen 78,543 82, 345 81,411 82, 538 71,726 
EDL CIMD € latescaensccescac ensues seecevactv enevevecer ec reste sacttccssosscs teeters 60, 331 56, 611 98, 021 55,935 50,840 
O CUOD OL ferccenceer xccecen sect scccte rei ac ones onesesexcxstcssectseasdvenss cosaswee 47, 587 51, 110 46,872 43, 950 43, 599 
INOV.EMD Clgmeccecrecscete: cttcerexteestectrsscceeteeticestsotctecesestect coceseee 33, 236 38, 963 35, 646 35, 130 33,724 
IO COMD Cl Meecercssante acct esecccrtcs sc acictectvesns etovssscveseeestcst oeteeecois 31,955 39, 390 36,911 32,977 31, 899 


PLOCAL Pe csrcoseitans stonsvas <dehscoscoesavet i epodcstylstatdiee sev cue stotasese 563,292 577,078 589, 852 587, 998 538, 222 


(e) Airplane 


JANI BF Yaitec snscen an ceeteastceecae-eessceres eclee ss tenes tose sues ewiserontcct anes cos 10,194 11, 240 14, 841 
ENGI TU BI Y Senet cncnas cose cies wos svoconst cose sect cssten'ssacbiestesss sone scceneceives 9, 351 11, 173 14, 304 
Man CMMs scessscossectes ce cases coos cane Se as coerce sett st ceeceec test ied case ans 7, 872 13, 468 14, 175 18, 223 
PATI UL umnecene eatececcctoctems ener eaetecttenteattcar te dasesissectexecssestrckes ioe | 10, 786 12,570 15, 785 20, 938 
IM AY pyar enctettescta stro caecetecteansnete cet ects cette cc atcs att tvccecsteesant savece se 10, 158 12,127 12, 294 16,978 
CIUUTIG Mite sas se ceeter es tteeene scott nese ee tied sectes ca tet ak cre coe ee eeee cs 9,437 11,502 14,091 15, 357 


JUL Yiaupencstarezes coorecte scedtesercoctae tne toes cate et tccektace sane eset cose ote on one 9,414 11,061 13, 202 15,513 


PUB US Umbsetcectersacsienttct eteete se cuss ceicrors sect seccertnctee scette a faacetrenete 10, 635 12, 228 14,752 17, 356 
ICDL GMD Clipeecaracsesssncenttesectentecteest ts tttes acc cerrerscreecerserce ace 11,050 13, 487 15,910 17, 657 
OCLOD ORE cscccnccstct ns seties tescse coasts saceanseeccess sere-nse eset tanto nae 12,182 13, 479 17, 291 20, 245 
INOVEMD Clpleccteecccsssse-etts spanacss stotetets eet atecacte eeeccece s asecee 9,598 10, 768 13, 427 14, 718 
DC COMD EL Brs sac: contac acess astac-scersorense ete terete eee sa cao 5, 202 8, 834 9,086 12, 222 14, 326 


FOCAL rete secs scecssacetouts aero aceenec caste tee ener estes estate 90,719 111,515 139,321 165,562 200,456 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
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Description of Methods 


I. CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


A. Automobile Traffic 


Customs officiais stationed at each port of entry 
between Canada and the United States file with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics a copy of Form E 60 
A for each Canadian automobile returning to Canada 
from the United States. Form E 60 A is a short 
questionnaire which requests the following in- 
formation: 


1. Number of persons in the automobile. 

2. Length of stay in the United States. 

3. Amount spent in the United States by all per- 
sons in the automobile. 


An answer to question (3) is given voluntarily in 
nearly every case, and questions (1) and (2) are 
completed by the port officials. During periods of 
exceptionally heavy traffic at a few of the busier 
ports there are times when it is not possible to ob- 
tain answers to any of the questions. During such 
periods, however, a plunk copy of the form stamped 
with the name of the port and the date of entry is 
filed for each returning automobile. In recent years 
more than 90 per cent of Forms E 60 A have been 
complete in all respects. 


Forms E 60 A are used for two purposes: (1) The 
number of forms filed per month indicates the number 
of Canadian cars returning from the United States. 
Those forms which include ‘an answer to the first 
question regarding number of persons in the car 
furnish a sample from which the total number of 
persons in all cars can be calculated each month. 


Those forms which include an answer to the ex- 
penditure question furnish a sample of expenditures 
per car from which the total expenditures of all cars 
can be calculated each month. Separate records are 
maintained of the numbers of cars remaining out of 
Canada for (a) one day, (b) two days, and (c) three 
days and over, and appropriate sample expenditures 
are applied to each group. 


B. Other Types or Traffic 


Immigration officials stationed at each port of 
entry between Canada and the United States make a 
count of all residents of Canada returning from the 
United States each month, classifying them accord- 
ing to the following means of travel used in return- 
ing to Canada: 


. Train 

Boat 

. Airplane 

. Through bus 

. Other (including automobile, commercial ve- 
hicle, local bus, pedestrian, etc.) 


ie O2) Ri 


Average expenditure per person for each of the 
first four of these types of traffic are obtained on a 
sample basis by the use of a questionnaire post 
card distributed by Immigration officials at the 
ports. The residual traffic mentioned in the fifth 
classification above, after an appropriate deduction 
for automobiles, is given an estimated expenditure 
value based on observation of local characteristics 
at some of the more important ports where the 
amount of expenditures are of some significance. 


II. UNITED STATES TRAVEL IN CANADA 


A. Automobile Traffic 


Statistical procedure respecting United States 
residents entering Canada by automobile has been 
patterned upon Customs procedure, in accordance 
with the methods used by the Canadian Customs in 
permitting entry of such vehicles into Canada. 


All automobile traffic is classified in one or 
other of the following three groups: 


1. Non-permit local traffic. 
2. Holders of traveller’s vehicle permits who do 
not come within the following special classes: 
(a) Summer residents 
(b) Commuters 
(c) Local permit-holders 
Permit-holders not coming within (a), (b), or 
(c) above comprise the ‘‘Other’’ permit-holders. 


3. Holders of traveller’s vehicle permits who 
come within one or other of the following 
special classes: 


(a) Summer residents 
(b) Commuters 
(c) Local permit-holders. 


The first of these groups, ‘‘Non-permit local 
traffic’’, consists of cars which are not required to 
apply for Customs permits. They are restricted to 
travel within the jurisdiction of the port of entry 
and may not remain within Canada more than 48 
hours. Monthly records of volume and expenditures 
of this type of traffic are maintained by a procedure 
similar to that used in the case of Canadian auto- 
mobiles visiting the United States and described 
above under IA. The questionnaire which is used 
in this case, referred to as Form E 49, contains two 
questions only: 


(a) Number of persons in the automobile. 
(b) Amount spent in Canada by all persons in 
the automobile. 


The American motoring public has responded 
generously to the use of this form and a satisfactory 
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expenditure sample has been obtained, although the 
percentage of completed forms is not as high as ir 
the case of Form EF 60 A. 


As the use of the Form E 49 is restricted to cars 
which remain in Canada less than 48 hours, the 
statistical procedure is somewhat simpler than it is 
in the case of Form E 60 A where length of stay has 
to be taken into consideration. 


The second group referred to above consists of 
motorists who are required to apply for a traveller’s 
vehicle permit. They are persons who wish to re- 
main in Canada longer than 48 hours, or to travel 
beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. Permits 
are issued for specific periods up to a maximum of 
one year and give a complete record of the visit 
consisting of the following items: 


(a) Dates of entry and exit 
(b) Ports of entry and exit 
(c) State of registration of the vehicle 
(d) Number of persons in the vehicle. 


In addition there is a voluntary expenditure ques- 
tionnaire requesting the amount spent in Canada by 
all persons in the automobile, which is generally 
answered by more than three-quarters of the motor- 
ists to whom permits are issued. 


The third group referred to above consists of 
permit-holders who are classed as summer residents, 
commuters or locals. These are: (1) Americans who 
have summer residences in Canada, or (2) Persons 
dwelling in the United States and working in Canada, 
or (3) residents of borde1 communities, other than 
Summer residents or commuters, who make frequent 
visits of short duration to Canada. In order to fa- 
cilitate border crossings by these persons, most of 
whom are known personally to the border officials, 
they are issued traveller’s vehicle permits good for 
periods of six months or more, one copy of which 
they are allowed to retain in their possession until 
expiry date When these special tvnes of permits 


are finally surrendered the permit-holders are re- 
quested to estimate their total expenditures in Ca- 
nada for the whole period of validity of the permit. 
In order to have a complete record of all border 
crossings, however, a record is maintained (by the 
use of Form E 49) of all intermediate trips made by 
these special permit-holders, and, after the first one 
on which the permit is issued, the count of these 
crossings is included with non-permit local traffic. 
Thus these special travellers are presented in the 
volume of travel figures of both the main groups of 
automobile traffic, which are referred to in (1) and 
(3) above. 


B. Other Types of Traffic 


. Train 

- Boat 

. Airplane 

. Through bus 

. Other (including automobile, commercial ve- 
hicle, local bus, pedestrian, etc.) 


oO PwWNe 


The volume of traffic for each of the classifica- 
tions shown above is obtained monthly by Canadian 
immigration officials stationed at the border. In the 
case of train and through bus traffic, adjustments 
are made to the total count of passengers on account 
of intransit traffic moving across Southern Ontario. 


Expenditure estimates for each of the first four 
of these types of traffic are obtained on a sample 
basis by the use of a questionnaire post card dis- 
tributed by United States border officials to the 
travellers on their return to the United States. These 
cards are addressed to the United States Department 
of Commerce which calculates average expenditure 
rates, and the data are made available to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The residual traffic 
mentioned in the fifth classification is handled in 
the same manner as the residual Canadian traffic 
returning from visits to the United States. (See 
above under ‘‘1.B’’). 


il. OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Data on overseas traffic are obtained from two 
sources: (1) The Canadian Immigration Service 
furnishes the number of Canadians returning and 
the number of non-residents entering through Ca- 


nadian ocean ports divided into immigrants and non- 
immigrants. (2) Average expenditure per person is 


obtained by means of questionnaires. 


Note: Further details on description of methods eppear on pages 4-9 in ‘‘Travel Between Canada and Other Coun- 


tries, 1949”’, 
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Classifications used in this Report are defined as follows: 


“<Commercial Vehicles’’ are trucks used for commercial purposes. 


Highway Traffic not classifiedas commercial vehicles consists of automobiles, taxis, 
motorcycles and bicycles. 


Foreign Vehicles Inward 


(a) 


(b) 


Non-Permit Class consists of local vehicles which do not require Customs per- 
mits. They are restricted to travel within the jurisdiction of the port and may not 
remain in Canada more than 48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross the border 
frequently on commuting permits. (See below). 


Traveller’s vehicle permits are issued to foreign vehicles which remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours or which travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. 
(Thus a motorist who intends to leave the country at a point other than that of 
entry must apply for a traveller’s vehicle permit). 


These permits are usually valid for periods of 60 days or 6 months, but more than 
50 per cent of all permits issued each year are used for visits of less than 48 
hours. 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the holders to 
cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. Repeat trips after 
the first, however, are included in the non-permit class, as mentioned above. 


Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by length of stay depending 
upon whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours. 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immigration officials 
across Canada. 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
1954 


Leading Developments in Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 


The most prominent change in travel between 
Canada and other countries during the past year 
was the increase of nearly 20 per cent in the number 
of Canadians visiting overseas countries. Expend- 
itures by Canadians in overseas countries reached 
an unprecedented high of $69 million in 1954, an 
increase of $11 million or 19 per cent higher than 
the previous year. The increased spending in over 
seas countries contributed heavily to the aggregate 
debit balance in travel account with all countries 
which stands at an all time record of $80 million. 
Receipts from overseas countries also gained during 
the year but at the more moderate rate of 10 per 
cent accounting for an increase of $2 million. There 
was also a gain of approximately 10 per cent in the 
number of visits by residents of overseas countries. 


Expenditures in Canada by residents of the 
United States were maintained at a level very close 
to the record of $282 million in 1953, although the 
number of visits declined between 1 and 2 million 
during the year or nearly 6 per cent. In view of the 


decline in the number of United States residents 
visiting Canada during the year, it should be noted 
that their expenditures were very close to the 
record, indicating heavier spending by some classi- 
fications. The increase of $2 million in receipts 
from overseas countries counters a small decline 
in receipts from the United States leaving the 
aggregate approximately the same as the previous 
year. 


The number of re-entries by Canadians return- 
ing from the United States was practically un- 
changed from the previous year. A decline of nearly 
2 per cent in the first quarter was replaced by 
slight increases in the remainder of the year leaving 
the total nearly 32,000 higher than 1953. Expend- 
itures by Canadians travelling in the United States 
amounted to $313 million, an increase of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent or $6 million higher than the 
previous year. This increase was uniformly dis- 
tributed between automobile and non-automobile 
types of transportation. 


STATEMENT 1. Number and Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada, 1951-1954 


Number of persons Expenditures 
Type of transportation 5 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 ( 1952 1933 | 1954! 

| (Thousands) ($ Millions) 

Automobile: 

Non-permit or local traffic................ 9, 060 9,085 9, 557 9, 720 18.8 18.6 21.9 Re 8) 
CUSCONIS We Crmlismete Meee eee 6, 520 6,672 7,316 ele 132.8 123.9 Bia, (0) WAS 
Repeat trips of permit holders ........ 2, 982 Pas tox 2,520 2,466 - = = = 
AG 2 ae eee en eee 18,502 | 18,568 | 19,393 | 19,314 151.6 142.5 156.9 150.3 
1, 026 941 43.6 45.9 43.9 46.2 
326 347 10.5 14.2 14,2 16.8 
352 335 We a 18.1 23.0 Bh 2) 
214 238 Die, iets) 24.9 26.1 
6, 714 Bp, ake 14.4 ie, il 
8, 632 7, 099 114.5 130.4 


1. Subject to revision, 


28, 025 


257.0 
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United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Types of Transportation 


An examination of United States travel expend- 
itures in Canada during 1954 indicates that although 
the level of total expenditures was maintained, the 
pattern established the previous year did not con- 
tinue. In 1953 automobile and non-automobile ex- 
penditures increased in the same proportion where- 
as in 1954 automobile expenditures declined but 
non-automobile were higher than the previous year. 
Expenditures of persons travelling in Canada by 
automobile were nearly $7 million lower than the 
previous year, a decline of approximately 4 per 
cent, but persons travelling by other means of 
transportation spent $5 million more than the pre 
vious year, a gain of 4 per cent. 


The total number of non-resident automobiles 
entering Canada during 1954 was 8.1 million, a 
decline of over 1 per cent when compared with 
1953. The non-permit or local class declined less 
than 1 per cent but the decrease in the number of 
automobiles travelling on customs permits amounted 
to more than 2 per cent. Although the volume of 
non-permit automobile traffic declined slightly 
during the year the expenditures were nearly $1 
million greater due to higher averages per car in 
the last six months of the year. Expenditures of 
the customs permit traffic declined to a greater 
extent than the volume due to lower averages per 
car particularly in July and August when the volume 
was heaviest. 


STATEMENT 2. Average Declared Expenditure per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling 
in Canada on Customs Permits, by Class of Permit, 1950-1954 


Class of permit 


te eee e eee anes eres sseeeeees eases ee ase ees senses sss eses ees es esse es ese seEseHH esas sseeeeeeaserersners 


320. 25 3C2. 60 
322. 36 368.29 
117.85 56.15 


51.92 


Statement 2 reveals that average expenditures 
did not follow the same trend for all classes of 
customs permit travel. There was a substantial in- 
crease in expenditures reported by summer residents 
while reports for the local classification indicated 
that averages were considerably lower. More moder- 
ate changes were reported by commuters and the 
“other’’ classification. The volume of special 


classifications was slightly higher in the aggregate 
but expenditures were somewhat lower due to lower 
expenditure per car reported by the local class and 
a decline in volume of the summer resident class. 
With the exception of the Atlantic provinces average 
expenditures of the important ‘‘other class’’ which 
contains most summer tourists entering by car were 
lower in 1954 as revealed in Statement 3. 


STATEMENT 3. Average Declared Expenditure per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in 
Canada on Customs Permits! by Province of Exit 1950-1954 


Province of Exit 


Atlantic Frovinces 


Quebec 


OMUBPILO ood ccccneecc coca acceestros ccascccccasecsestactaccoscsastadactuadecccactenpxccsatassanvecassne 


Peeeerrerere rer errr errr tree rer ree terre errr ree eee eee eee ere ee eee 


80.18 
57.05 
39. 90 
73.45 
96, 50 
116. 23 
93. 29 


53. 63 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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Boat traffic accounted for a greater increase 
than other classifications within the non-automobile 
traffic. Expenditures of persons arriving by boat 
were $2.6 million heavier than the previous year 
due to an increase in volume and higher averages 
per person. With the exception of 1946 and 1947 
expenditures for this type of traffic’ were at an all 
time high of $16.8 million. The average length of 
stay reported was some 20 per cent longer in 1954. 


After a temporary decline in 1953 expenditures 
of travellers by rail advanced $2.3 vaillion to the 
highest figure since 1949. Expenditures reported 
were consistently higher for each quarter and aver- 
aged a 10 per cent increase over the previous year. 
After making deductions for intransit traffic across 
Southern Ontario the volume was approximately 4 
per cent lower than in 1953. 


Travellers arriving by aeroplane accounted for 
$1.2 million of the increase in non-automobile ex- 
penditures. Averages reported were 6 per cent 
lower than the previous year but the number of 


visitors entering Canada by this type of transpor- 
tation was nearly 12 per cent greater. Shorter visits 
were reported by plane passengers but expenditures 
reached a record of $26.1 million. 


Travellers by bus accounted for a small portion 
of the increase over 1953 as expenditures showed 
little change. Averages reported were 3 per cent 
higher but the volume was 2 per cent lower. The 
average length of visit reported by bus travellers 
was practically unchanged from the previous year. 


Travellers not referred to above are grouped 
aS a reSiduary classification known as ‘‘Other 
Travellers’’, This group includes persons proceed- 
ing on foot and by ferry, taxi, motorcycle, bicycle 
and local bus. Expenditures for this group declined 
sufficiently to counter the increase reported for 
plane passengers. A substantial decrease was re- 
corded in the number of other travellers, but average 
expenditures were slightly higher. Included in the 
expenditures of this classification are passenger 
fares earned by Canadian companies Carrying resi- 
dents of the United States overseas. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by State of Origin 


In order to simplify the analysis of automobile 
traffic to Canada the states have been grouped by 
regions as shown in Table 5. The North-Eastern 
States comprising the area from Pennsylvania to 
Maine remain as the most important group supplying 
nearly half the automobiles travelling on customs 
permits but the proportion they represent of the 
total declined from 48 per cent in 1950 to 45 per 
cent in 1954. The North-Western border states of 
“finnesota, Montana and North Dakota were the only 
group to increase their importance as a source of 
automobile traffic during the past year. 


The importance of the different regions as a 
source of automobile expenditures is slightly dif- 
ferent from their importance as a source of volume. 
In 1954 the North-Mastern and Great Jakes States 
contributed 77 per cent of the volume and 71 per 
cent of the expenditures, the same relationship as 
in the previous year. The North-Western States 
make up the same proportion of both volume and 
expenditures, namely, 4 per cent. The West Coast 
States made up 11 per cent of the volume and 14 
per cent of. expenditures, and the remaining states 
made up 11 per cent of the expenditures but only 
8 per cent of the volume of traffic. Table 6 reveals 
an average expenditure of $85.45 per car for the 
states and other countries not specified, whereas 
the average rate of expenditure for each of the 
other regions is as follows: North-Hastern $54.29; 
Great Lakes $47.07; North-Western $54.97 and the 
West Coast States $70.20 per car. 


The uniformity in range of average expend- 
itures from year to year continued in 1954. With 
the exception of New Jersey and Wisconsin, average 
expenditure rates from year to year for each of the 
states shown in Table 6 varied less than $12 per 
visit during the five year period from 1950 to 1954. 
In contrast to the two states mentioned, the greatest 
variation for the state of Washington during the 
same period amounted to $3.58. The uniformity thus 
reflected for the various states indicates some 
stability in travel behaviour by residents of each 
of the states and the influence of their proximity 
to the border upon the nature of their visits and 
expenditures. 


The average length of stay for cars (including 
commuters, summer residents and locals) originating 
in the North-Eastern States amounted to 6.13 days 
in 1954, a slight increase from the year before. 
Expenditures per day, on the other hand, were 
slightly lower, averaging $8.85 per car compared 
with $9.22 in 1953. The average lengti of stay for 
cars originating in this area varied from 3.85 days 
for cars registered in New Hampshire to 7.35 days 
for cars from the state of New York. Average ex- 
penditure rates per car per day varied from $3.24 
for cars originating in Vermont to $17.49 for cars 
registered in New Jersey. Average expenditure per 
car per day was lowest for this group of states but 
the average visit, with the exception of the residual 
states included in ‘‘other’’, was longer. 
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Cars originating from the area bordering the 
Great Lakes stayed 4.88 days in Canada and spent 
approximately $9.64 per car per day in 1954. The 
length of stay varied from 4.40 days for Michigan 
cars to 6.17 days for cars registered in Ohio. Aver- 
age expenditure rates per day varied from $7.02 
for cars from Michigan to $14.13 for cars originating 
in Wisconsin. Average expenditure per car irre- 
spective of a per car per day basis was lowest for 
this group due to their length of visit, being shorter 
than for all other groups. 


The average length of stay was more uniform 
for automobiles from the North-Western States, 
varying from 5.07 days for cars registered in Minne- 
sota to 5.53 days for cars from North Dakota. Aver- 
age expenditure per car per day varied from $7.69 
for cars registered in North Dakota to $11.85 for 
cars from Montana. Considering the three states 
as a unit the average length of visit in 1954 was 
5.21 days and the average expenditure per car per 
day amounted to $10.54. 


Cars from the West-Coast states of California, 
Oregon and Washington normally spend more per 
day than any of the other groups analyzed. Although 
he average expenditure per visit is lower than 
states included in the residue, the average per day 
is considerably higher. In 1954 the average length 
of visit for the group was 4.97 days and the average 
expenditure per car per day amounted to $14.13. 
Length of stay varied from 3.99 days for cars from 
Washington to 7.04 days for cars from California. 
Expenditures per day varied from $13.25 for 
Washington cars to $16.29 for cars originating in 
Oregon. Although the average expenditure per car 
is higher for vehicles registered in California, on 
a per day basis it is higher for the Oregon cars. 
Cars originating in the states not specified above 
stayed 6.80 days in Canada and spent $78.45 per 


visit or $11.53 per car per day. Further details on 
average expenditure per car per day for the states 
not specified are shown in Table 7. 


Table 3 classifies all automobiles travelling 
on customs permits in Canada by province of entry 
and state or country of registration. Similar infor- 
mation appears in Table 4 but limited to visits 
lasting over 48 hours and excludes the special 
classes referred to as commuters, summer residents 
and locals. This group should have little effect on 
a comparison of the two tables as they constitute 
less than 1 per cent of the total. Visits recorded 
in Table 4 amounted to 43 per cent of the number 
listed in Table 3 indicating that the balance, 
namely, 57 per cent of the cars entering Canada on 
customs permits, remain less than 48 hours. This 
relationship between long and _ short-term visits 
has been constant during the past four years, with 
minor changes appearing in some of the provinces. 
In 1954 the proportion of long-term visits increased 
in the three Atlantic provinces appearing in column 
1, and decreased in the prairie provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


In Map 1 the number of cars travelling on cus- 
toms permits in Canada is given as a percentage 
of the number of automobiles registered in the state. 
Normally states close to the border have a higher 
proportion of entries to registrations with entries 
from Vermont amounting to over 77 per cent of the 
registrations, followed by Maine with 47 per cent 
and Washington with nearly 20 per cent. The border 
states with the lowest proportion of entries to 
registrations are Wisconsin, Idaho, and Pennsyl- 
vania although Minnesota and Ohio also have a 
low percentage of registrations travelling in Canada. 
In 1953 the proportion of entries to registrations 
for all states stood at 5.3 per cent declining to 
5.1 per cent of the registrations in 1954. 
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Analysis by Ports of Entry and Exit Including Intransit Automobile Traffic 


The analysis of the customs permits surren- 
dered during the four months from June through 
September showed little change in the pattern of 
previous years. This includes the period during 
which most of the pleasure travel to Canada is 
concentrated. As pointed out in previous years 
this study understates the total volume of travel 


between the different provinces and between dif- 
ferent border regions in Ontario to the extent that 
cars enter and leave by the same province after 
visiting other provinces, or enter and leave by the 
same region in Ontario after visiting other regions 
within the province. Figures presented in State 
ments 4 and 5 should be considered as minimum 


interregional and interprovincial travel. 


STATEMENT 4. Selected Routes Within Ontario Followed by Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on 
Customs Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September 1951-1954 


Percentage of entries via 


Number of cars all ports in Ontario 


Route 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Between: 
St. Clair, Detroit River Forts 
and 
BOrveeMnice Niaeare aria lise sree ees eee ees 268, 861 | 268, 927 | 298,995 | 286, 282 Dies 27.8 PM fone) 21.4 
Fort Erie, Niagara Falls 
and 
St, Lawrence River Ports in Ontario...... 35, 046 36,2710 39, 823 36, 124 3.6 Bio it Bort Stee 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario 
and 
ELOVINCE Ob QUeDEC ac cse.sceeccncececterceetcess 20,5061 28,0950 29025 PRS HS) 2.9 3.0 Bestk 205 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario...... 10,012 10, 354 11,787 10, 951 130 Eat Pot TAL: 
Sault Ste Marie 
and 
St. Claim sDetroltshivers Ont speererere cree GE 583 8,374 10, 369 10, 343 0.9 0.9 0 1.0 
Sault Ste Marie 
an 
Ort) brie Niagara ball sees cseeee cote 6,827 7,782 8,558 Sy aon 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Total. Of aAbOVe &.O.cececcssccccesvaveoceneccstaecess 357, 635 eee 302 | 398,557 | 377, 712 36.9 37.3 37.2 36.2 


1, Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


STATEMENT ef Minimum Inter-Provincial Travel of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September 1951-1954 


American cars leaving Canada 
by a Province 
Other than that of Entry 


Percentage of all cars 
leaving Province 


Province of Entry 


1952 1953 


| 

AtlaAntiG FrOvViINCES pane csscceeeceses 6, 334 6, 872 7,266 6, 929 Gad fe UL Gos 6.7 
Que ew2. aes: scastrocceeee een ee 37,979 38, 068 41, 501 36, 781 14.8 15.0 16.1 14.1 
COMPA Gine ce atseceesetecees ease eee 57,618 57,067 62, 734 55, 965 6.0 55.9 BIO bao 
MANUG ODA’ a. ccascsetectene ce teae ns cterenccee cece 5,047 Lah, oe) Bi itl Baad 22 21.8 22, 0 19.8 
DA SKACCHE Wa Il coe pnccementecestereecoeen 1,502 1, 798 2) 051 2,236 hPa t306 15.4 Lak 
Alberta +128 22 eee eee eee 12,179 14, 680 16, 052 15, 602 40.1 43.2 45.5 48.1 
SrIbISHNC OlUm biases ree eee 9,816 8, 714 10, 899 11,695 Gare 5.4 (S355) 6.8 

‘Votal 24 Se eee 130,475 132, 821 146, 222 135, 040 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.3 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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The popularity of the various routes shown in 
Statement 4 remained fairly constant during 1954 
with the route between Fort Hrie, Niagara Falls and 
the St. Clair-Detroit River Ports carrying the heay- 
iest volume of traffic. Perhaps the chief significant 
change is the decline in importance of the main 
routes during the past year. In 1954 the routes 
referred to in Statement 4 accounted for 36.2 per 
cent of all cars entering Ontario compared with 
37.2 per cent in 1953 and 37.3 per cent in 1952. 


The trend in the minimum interprovincial travel 
was toward a decreasing number of cars leaving 
Canada by a province other than that of entry. In 
1951 and 1952 approximately 8.5 per cent of all 
foreign cars left Canada by a province other than 


that of entry in the four months from June to Sep- 
tember inclusive. In 1953 around 8.7 per cent left 
by a different province but in 1954 the number de 
clined to 8.3 per cent recording a decline in the 
minimum interprovincial travel and indicating the 
possibility of a decrease in interprovincial travel 
by this class of traffic. 

Statement § reveals a further increase in the 
volume of intransit travel through Ontario in 1954. 
Although the steady increase in this type of traffic 
nad been halted in 1953 with the proportion remain- 
ing at the 1952 level, the volume in 1954 rose 
slightly to 26.4 per cent of the total, the highest 
intransit figure on record. In 1945 the intransit 
traffic across Southern Ontario amounted to 20.5 
per cent of the total. 


STATEMENT 6. Number of Non-Resident One and Two-Day Automobiles Travelling on Customs 
Permits! Intransit Between Selected Border Points in Ontario, 1950-1954 


Border points 


POF U SE RUCK SW INAS Oljc.r..cbeeeesee cheectewcteesrze. studs savteccctednse ste 
INta ganas alls Winds Of fccrcease-ccrecssaes-soccuvercestensecsesexse 
ECOLL@HIRIG — SALMUAN..-cecssesces sheave ces ssasceesesades <ssPisarctazacctases 
INtagaray Walls Sarnia fet. tecssueercesccccreteeccacrs-cetestesns 


ROtALs Of ALO Ve Pe cate haste cs careeteeee ccceteks eis ea eewenestes 


Total number of cars! entering Ontario irres- 
pective of length of visit 


Intransit traffic as percentage of total traffic.......... 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
115, 297 121, 358 115, 246 126, 079 125,932 
92, 148 102, 816 110, 061 123, 225 112, 065 
31, 384 35, 129 36, 323 39, 384 43, 230 
61,019 71,935 80, 979 Sly Boe) 100, 867 
299, 848 331, 238 342, 609 386, 277 382,094 
1,184,577 | 1,291,475 1,312, 231 1,481, 801 1,446, 732 
29.3 25.6 26. 1 26. 1 26. 4 

4 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


STATEMENT 7. Distribution of United ‘States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Province of Entry, 
1950-1954 


Province of entry 


Percentage of total 


PAC ab OME KOVAL OCES Lmemmatesetecesscsctre see otecate cis setae sees sees 
MCD Clearecemcc cen sorte cs cc center sceveee sas crasssasesseatscseesavsestonesaees 
OTICAT 1 OM sees es trtte cs ace rave Reenter Tee eco eicte eet sentebce det ean es cacees 


1950 

8.7 -8 ~l 5) 
19.8 1952 18.3 18.6 18.1 
50. 4 49.8 50.6 51.5 50.5 
2.9 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.6 
1.4 1.5 1.7 1.8 1.9 
3.3 3.3 3.5 2.9 2.8 
13.5 15.3 15.5 14.6 16.2 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1. Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 


2. Subject to revision. 
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Receipts from United States Travellers in Canada by Province of Entry 


Although it is impossible to give an accurate 
breakdown of receipts from American travellers 
according to the province in which expenditures 
are made, estimates based on province of entry are 
presented in Statement 7. Data appearing in this 
statement are not intended to accurately measure 
expenditures within the province concerned and no 
allowance is made for Americans travelling from 
one province to another after they have entered 
Canada. The distribution is presented in the form 
of percentages of the total expenditures in order to 


make comparisons with other years. In comparing 
1954 with the previous year it will be noted that 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia benefited by an increased share of the 
total while the remaining provinces accounted for a 
smaller portion. Statement 7 also reveals that the 
position of Saskatchewan has steadily improved 
during the five year period from 1950 through 1954. 
A comparison of the average length of stay for 
automobile traffic covered by customs permits and 
the average expenditure per car per day on a pro- 
vincial basis appears in Statement 11. 


Receipts from United States Travellers in Canada During 1954, Classified by Length of Stay in Canada 


Short-term visits continue to account for be- 
tween 84 and 85 per cent of the total volume of 
traffic entering Canada but their low average ex- 
penditure is responsible for diminishing their im- 
portance as a source of receipts from travel. In 
1954 they contributed 21 per cent of the expend- 
itures of United States travellers in Canada, the 
same proportion of the total as the previous year. 


In Statement 8 visits of two days or less are 
grouped under one section as ‘‘Short-term traffic’’ 
and visits of longer duration are designated as 
“Long-term traffic’’. Approximately 4.2 million 
visits were of over 48 hours duration accounting 
for nearly 16 per cent of the total but a decline of 
between 1 and 2 per cent in volume when compared 
with 1953. Expenditures of this group were down 
less than 1 per cent but their importance in the 
aggregate was maintained on a level with the 
previous year. 


A higher portion of the traffic came within the 
one day and the fifteen day and over groups in 
1954 and a smaller part in all other groups as 
revealed in Statement 9. In spite of the higher per- 
centage of one day traffic the increased length of 
stay and higher proportion in the fifteen day and 
over classification was sufficient to counter the 
effect of the one day classification and give a 


Tables 1 and 1A show the pattern of American 
automobile traffic in Canada for 1954 in consider- 
able detail according to length of visit. A com- 
parison with similar tables prepared in previous 
years indicates little change in the general be- 
haviour. The average length of stay for automobiles 
staying 15 days and over in Canada during 1954 
stood at 43.2 days an increase of over 2 days or 
nearly 6 per cent when compared with the previous 
year. This had the effect of increasing the average 
length of stay in the aggregate from 4.58 to 4.69 
days the highest average since 1950. The average 
length of visit for groups staying 3-7 days and 8-14 
days remained constant with the two previous years. 
An examination of the average length of visit during 
the past eight years (excluding special groups such 
as summer residents and commuters, etc.) reveals 
the following: 


Average length of 
visit in days 


Sanscucasatesstacesscssas-teceees 5.39 
Sea cotte cadets. eee ee 5.28 
edeectdsasesdesescecsscsectsanscect 4.99 
nbuesussbeshpujetesghesseseewcons 4.80 
MED, vsaceees siete sees teeee 4.51 
eicsesssnenste cena: sescscenacseteee 4.62 
B cSrensa¢sesbseussorsacsvaceceeeen 4.58 
wes deteeevens=cusenkestacerecaceses 4.69 


longer visit in the aggregate for all traffic. Al- 
though the length of stay increased in the fifteen - 
day and over classification the average expenditure 
per day was considerably lower in 1954. Average 
expenditure per car per day was lower in all classes 
listed in Statement 10 varying from a decrease of 
nearly 10 per cent in the fifteen day and over clas- 
sification to a decline of less than 1 per cent in 
the two day class. 
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STATEMENT 8. Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 1954 


SS a eee: eee 


Mode of travel 


Number of 


| persons 


% of grand 


total On 


Short term traffic: 
Automobile: 
NOU- Derm tOnelOCalathalihlGreweseerstereeteeeeses eer 
Customs permit holders: 
@OMMULENS cocccccnccestot ned neeer cece tteicenssvosshestncses 
WO CA USI cet etetvetacoosuts «cot desea sus cesses sotts voaseteuscdtvects 
UCDO AUALELD Sacevenrecnccccseteecerseteres cee ietos. osgers tees oe 
Other: 
LR CRY 4S 0S LAY seat toe ce yoserccrerests enivsccceee tees 
CEOAVESUSUAY week UM cccctecc cs cceets ince cveccoo sete 
UAL MUMCL TIS | Lpmrensmererstccctcscerersct roceocsstceet ee sestececnrc 
US ee UD AS baer, ore detec ch seve ccoee Site cote ss icssasacteacte 
PACROPIAT CPU ANS 1b cstessescecsvevochsasvsoresedodeoversseeeerers 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus, etc.) ... 


Long term traffic: 
Automobile: 
Customs permit holders: 
SUNMIMETER CSLGCTILS neces sce: -ceuss tees sceeereratenvesss scser 
Other: 
More than two day’S Stay,....2..2..0..sse0cse+s0s+00 


9,719,903 


Hp Me) 
17, 433 
2,465, 613 


2,681, 225 
1, 509, 759 
508, 960 
56, 060 

8, 351 

5, 237, 187 


22,211, 667 


18, 681 


2, 893, 880 
432, 207 
279,136 
230,117 
346, 877 


4, 200, 898 


26, 412, 565 


0.07 


10.96 
1.63 
1.06 
0.87 
1.31 


15. 90 


100. 00 


; 1 % of grand 
Expenditures intal 

22, 795, 343 8.12 
943, 996 0. 34 
456,912 0.16 
6, 407, 692 2.28 
10, 067, 166 3.59 
168, 180 0.06 
25,053 0.01 
18,145, 294 6.47 
59, 009, 636 21.03 
3,068,949 1.09 
106, 540, 465 37,96 
46, 215, 588 16. 47 
22,994, 854 8.19 
26,035, 394 9. 28 
16, 773, 688 5. 98 
221, 628, 938 78,97 
100. 00 


280, 638, 574 [ 


STATEMENT 9. Average Visit of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canadaon Customs Permits! 
Classified as a Per Cent of Total Entries, 1952-1954 


Length of stay 


Average length 
of stay 


Per cent of 
total entries 


(Days) 
1952 [1988 1954 1952 1953 1954 
learnec sce aresesn: tocten sec cssi ot act eha cee sc ceeeusey eet tas over eaacaedi lessees 1 1 34.8 Soa 35.4 
Metre Tonnes concer tenet cuettiece einer ae ccat ectavortierievere teen ete hevsaeconeen 2 2 21.4 21.8 PNG 
Omen em cert saetc cscs ccstisevescnecemtetraneresecctststecec tenes ce saavetaauactes 4.3 4.3 30.6 3001 29.9 
aU a eer scsevecaccsescsancasts-csetsvsecee cumes vusieectc ts econo cs iussceweatucessece 9.9 9.9 9.2 9.1 9.0 
Ls AN CONOR tore caves asta svesite oc cceteeteec esata noseneoes saebe aie esse ace sks 41.0 43.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 
UO CaN ear ee ae sane cesce aac ma aT a sah See Section 4. 62 4.58 4.69 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
4 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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STATEMENT 10. Average Expenditures of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 
on Customs Permits! Classified by Length of Visit, 1952-1954 


Percent of total expenditures hale stig oe one 3 Gane 
Length of stay average 
(Days) [ ] exp. per car 
1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 LOSaiy PeLOR 
7 % % 

Wi scesrassescusssussesissesstcsutmrees +entcder: Cietteecererccrstntes 5.0 Dall Boe 
Di ect eronatietsaatacceece cance cesetacuter reser sees eee e emer 8.0 7.8 8.0 
say (Peer ree Pee ORT ern Pearce TE eee 42.1 41.9 41.8 
BAG... senecoucsdeastucscecuests seuveseovethecsnesessecectanees 26.3 26.4 26.1 
USVANG OVEL ..c..cecssssseresscosstersticvcsonsscrverntecse 18.6 18,8 18.9 
otal Conc ccait eee ee | 100, 0 | 100.0 | 100, 0 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals 


Statement 11 presents an analysis of the auto- 
mobile traffic in Canada by province of exit. Cars 
leaving Canada through ports in Saskatchewan re- 
mained longer in Canada than cars leaving by any 
other province although their expenditures were 
not as high as cars leaving through ports in Alberta. 
The greater length of visit not being accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in average expenditures 
accounted for an average expenditure per car per 
day of $8.52, the lowest for any of the provinces. 
Cars leaving Canada through ports in Ontario and 
Quebec had been in Canada an average of 4.4 days 


STATEMENT 11. Average Expenditures of No 
on Customs Permits 


Province of exit 


the shortest stay for any of the provinces. Although 
the length of visit in Ontario and Quebec was 
identical the average expenditures per car were 
lower in Ontario also the average expenditure per 
car per day. The high percentage of apparently in- 
transit traffic over routes in Southern Ontario is a 
decisive factor in lowering the average expenditure 
per car per day for the province. The highest aver- 
age expenditure per car per day occurred in British 
Columbia, but the comparatively shorter visit had 
the effect of keeping the average for the province 
somewhat lower than the average for Alberta. 


n-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 


Classified by Province of Exit, 1954 


So eee nee aera eens arene nance ees e essen seer se esst sees esse ees sesenesasesseasseeeee eres 


Length of stay Average expenditure 
(Days) per car per day 
a al 

seuessesuaecorsesee 6.0 12. 28 
eonsricesseer cece 4.4 12.37 
porecncceareeseeses 4,4 9.00 
sadecevecdesesseesss 5.9 LL08 
deescsanpasacteesies 10.5 8.52 
Recessasirercteescees 7.6 15. 02 
wade staat 4.8 16.16 


1, Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TRAVEL EXPENDITURES* 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
BY RESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
PERCENTAGE 1942 ca 1954 


OF TOTAL (United States Department of Commerce) 
51h 


CANADA 


EUROPE 
AND 
MEDITERRANEAN 

OT aa 


WEST INDIES 
AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 19510 yODII VSMoy2 


* EXPENDITURES ARE EXCLUSIVE OF PAYMENTS TO OVERSEAS COUNTRIES FOR TRANSPORTATION TO AND 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


t DATA FOR 1954 ARE SUBJECT TO REVISION 
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Distribution of Travel Expenditures by Residents of the United States in Foreign Countries 


Residents of the United States spent more on 
travel outside their own country in 1954 than any 
previous year according to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Expenditures on travel in 
countrie$ outside the United States surpassed the 
previous record established in 1954 by $63 million 
or approximately 7 per cent. As in the case of 
Canadian travel abroad there has been a continued 
growth in United States travel overseas while travel 
to border countries has remained comparatively 
stable. For the second year in succession Canada 
received a smaller portion of United States travel 
expenditures in other countries than Europe and the 
Mediterranean area, with the difference widening 
considerably. 


In 1954 European and Mediterranean countries 
received 37 per cent of all expenditures on travel 
in other countries by residents of the United States 


compared with 33 per cent in 1953. During the same 
year Canada received 30 per cent compared with 
32 per cent in the previous year and Mexico re 
ceived 20 per cent as compared with 21 per cent in 
1953. The West Indies and Central America main- 
tained their share at 9 per cent of the total and the 
remaining 5 per cent was divided between South 
America and other overseas countries. 

Another factor influencing the expenditures by 
residents of the United States in other countries 
is the amount of money spent on travel within their 
own country. Although comparable statistics are 
not available there are clear indications of in- 
creased expenditures on travel within the United 
States. This development of travel by Americans 
at home cannot help but lead to the conclusion that 
expenditures on travel in Canada have not kept 
pace with expenditures on vacations and travel 
within the United States. 


Method of Calculating International Travel Expenditures 


Travel movements in Canada are of such a 
variety that any attempt to apply a rate of expend- 
iture uniform to all types of traffic would give a 
product that would be very unreliable. This is 
because a high percentage of the travel in North 
America is of a short-term nature particularly in 
the flexible automobile classification, which ordi- 
narily accounts for over two thirds of the non- 
resident border crossings between Canada and the 
United States. Only 15 per cent of this traffic re- 
mains over 48 hours in Canada and the percentage 
of motorists staying more than a week in Canada 
is between 4 and 5 per cent. The average length 
of stay for non-automobile traffic in Canada during 
1954 was less than one week. 


Travel of this nature between Canada and the 
United States should not of course be compared 
with overseas travel between North America and 
Europe as it is of an entirely different type. Travel 
to overseas destinations is usually taken by a 
higher income group and includes a much smaller 
percentage of family travel than the automobile 
crossings between Canada and the United States. 
Transportation costs alone are high in overseas 
travel and the duration of the visit is inclined to 
be longer and usually taken infrequently. In 1954 
the average Canadian traveller to Europe stayed 
approximately- two months and spent over $500 
abroad, exclusive of transportation, whereas, Ca- 
nadians travelling in the United States by public 
means of transportation spent less than 12 days 
and the average length of stay abroad for Canadian 
automobiles was 1.5 days. The average length of 
stay for all American automobiles in Canada in- 
cluding the non-permit class is approximately two 
days. Factors like this must be carefully weighed 


in all calculations of expenditures in Canada’s 
international travel account. It should also be 
pointed out that data in this report refer to inter- 
national travel and include all types of non-immi- 
grant travellers resident in countries other than 
Canada. They include expenditures of persons 
travelling for holiday; vacation or health; business 
or education; visits to relatives or friends also 
commuters and summer residents. Persons travel- 
ling intransit are only included to the extent that 
international expenditures are involved. 


In estimating travel expenditures in Canada by 
non-residents, separate average expenditure rates 
per person or per vehicle are applied to the volume 
of various types of relatively homogeneous traffic. 
Average expenditure rates are obtained by sample 
questionnaires and figures on volume of traffic are 
based on a count made by Canadian customs and 
immigration officers of alJ non-residents of Canada 
as they enter the country. The total number of 
border-crossings by non-residents in 1954 amounted 
to over 26 million persons. Due to the heterogeneous 
nature of the traffic it is necessary to sort out 
heavy spending categories from light ‘spending 
categories and to apply suitable expenditure rates 
to the volume of each type of travel. If the traffic 
were uniform in character it would not be necessary 
to do this and an average expenditure rate could 
be applied to all persons. Unfortunately a procedure 
of this simplicity would be highly unsatisfactory if 
applied to traffic of such a wide variety. Non- 
resident traffic entering Canada is made up of many 
types of visitors, varying from the casual visitor 
who may spend an hour or two in Canada to visitors 
who spend several months or purchase ocean trans- 
portation from Canadian carriers. 
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Where possible, classifications of traffic al- 
ready in use by Canadian customs and immigration 
officials are made use of and supplementary pro- 
cedures are used where existing classifications do 
not provide a suitable breakdown of traffic. Separate 
records of arrivals are maintained by immigration 
officials according to country of last residence and 
type of transportation. This enables a segregation 
of overseas travellers, who normally stay longer 
in Canada, from United States travellers whose 
visits are shorter on average. The cost of ocean 
transportation paid to Canadian carriers is included 
when estimating expenditures of visitors from over 
seas countries in Canada. 


Immigration officials classify entries from the 
United States according to port of entry and type 
of transportation as follows: train, boat, through 
bus, aeroplane and a residual classification including 
entries via automobile, commercial vehicle, local 
bus, pedestrians, etc. Automobile traffic is treated 
separately from the balance of the residual group 
and examined in detail. Customs regulations re 
quire the use of a traveller’s vehicle permit for all 
vehicles which remain in Canada longer than 48 
hours or which travel beyond the jurisdiction of the 
port of entry. This is the most important of all 
types of traffic and is subjected to a very thorough 
examination. Principal items appearing on the 
permits are transferred to mechanical tabulation 
cards which enables a detailed analysis of this 
type of traffic. Heavy spending groups such as 
commuters and summer residents are sorted out and 
appropriate rates of expenditure applied. Statement 
2 shows the wide variation in average expenditure 
rates for the various types of automobile traffic 
travelling on customs permits and the necessity of 
treating heavy spending groups separately from the 
others. The remaining permits are subjected to a 
further breakdown by which the large number of 
cars staying one day and two days are handled 
separately from the smaller number which stay for 
longer visits. Table 1 reveals that well.over 50 
per cent of the foreign automobiles travelling on 
customs permits come within the one and two day 
class; also the average expenditures for this group 
are of such a nature, to necessitate treating the 
one and two day groups apart from the three days 
and over, in view of the volume involved. Average 
expenditure rates are compiled on a provincial 
basis in order to estimate a figure as accurate as 
possible, with Statement 3 revealing the necessity 
for treating each province individually. The source 
of the average expenditure rate is the question on 
the back of the traveller’s vehicle permit, which 
asks how much was spent in Canada for all pur- 
poses such as: gas, oil, repairs, lodging, food, 
beverages, merchandise, amusements, etc. Although 
this is a voluntary question an answer is given 
on over 60 per cent or approximately 1.5 million 
Dermits covering some 44 million travellers. 


The remainder of the non-resident automobiles 
referred to as the non-permit class are in reality 
local traffic. They do not require a customs permit 


but are restricted to travel within the jurisdiction 
of the port of entry and may not remain longer than 
48 hours in Canada. The volume of this type of 
traffic is very heavy accounting for over 12 million 
persons in 1954 but the rate of spending is low due 
to the short visit and the local nature of the traffic, 
and is treated separately from the permit type. 
Separate samples of expenditures by this group of 
visitors have also been obtained directly. 


Persons arriving by non-automobile carriers 
are classified by the type of transportation used: 
namely train, boat, through bus and plane. Sample 
expenditures are collected by the United States 
Department of Commerce on their return and the 
average rates for each type of traffic are furnished 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics along with 
other data collected. The rates obtained in this 
manner are then applied to the corresponding clas- 
sification of traffic after additional adjustments are 
made on the volume figures. 


More than half the non-residents entering Canada 
by rail are travelling intransit on American rail- 
roads and merely taking the most direct route be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo. These intransits in 1954 
numbered 509,000 but their expenditures can be 
considered negligible as they have little oppor 
tunity to leave the trains and spend money. Boat 
traffic is exclusive of ferry traffic across rivers or 
other short distances of water separating Canada 
and the United States. It consists principally of 
passengers carried by the ships operating between 
Vancouver-Victoria and the United States on the 
Pacific Coast, also traffic entering Ontario and the 
Atlantic Provinces which is more seasonal in 
nature. Appropriate rates are used for each region 
according to the type of traffic, with further refine- 
ments on ports cafrying special traffic. Bus traffic 
is exclusive of local bus traffic operating between 
border communities such as Windsor and Detroit. 
Passengers travelling across southern Ontario have 
more opportunity to spend money than intransit rail 
Dassengers and are credited with spending a nom- 
inal rate much lower than the regular bus traffic. 
With regard to plane traffic a small deduction is 
made for passengers flying intransit between the 
United States and Alaska. Intransit plane passen- 
gers are likewise given a rate much lower than the 
regular plane traffic. All United States travellers 
to Canada not already referred to are grouped into 
a residual class called ‘‘Other Travellers’’. It in- 
cludes persons proceeding on foot or by ferry, taxi, 
motorcycle, bicycle or local bus. This group is 
also treated separately as the average rate of ex- 
penditure is much lower than for other types. 


With regard to travel from overseas countries 
the number of persons is small compared to the 
volume of traffic from the United States. The aver 
age duration of stay, however, is much longer than 
visits from the United States and the cost of ocean 
transportation involves substantial expenditures. 
In 1954 approximately 34 per cent of the visitors 
from overseas countries arrived on Canadian carri- 
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ers. Average expenditures vary from a few hundred 
dollars from the West Indies to substantial amounts 
for residents of distant countries like Australia and 
New Zealand. 


To summarize, it should be emphasized that 
any uniform system or simple average applied to 
such a heterogeneous mass of travellers (over 26 
million border crossings in 1954) would give a 
figure that would be of little value. 


Principles followed in estimating Canadian 
travel expenditures outside of Canada are essen- 
tially similar to those described above for esti- 
mating the travel expenditures in Canada of non- 
residents. In this case there is also a heavy volume 
of traffic of great diversity. Records of the number 
of Canadians returning from the United States and 
from overseas are collected for the various means 
of transportation by border officials. Here, too, in 
the case of automobiles the traffic is subjected to 


a more extended examination because of its diver- 
sity. Records are kept showing the automobile 
traffic according to various categories of length 
of stay. Likewise the sampling of this group of ex- 
penditures is closely related to the length of visit 
and has been more extended than in the case of 
other groups of traffic which tend to be less heter- 
ogeneous. With Canadian traffic the sampling has 
all been conducted through Canadian official chan- 
nels. In the case of automobile traffic, samples 
have been collected by Customs officials stationed 
at border points. In sampling other categories of 
movement across the border information is collected 
through a postcard questionnaire distributed at the 
border by Immigration officials to a selection of 
returning Canadians. In addition there is a further 
source of information on some of the characteristics 
of Canadian travel to the United States and over- 
seas, also expenditures abroad, through question- 
naires sent by mail to a selection of Canadians 
returning from the United States and from overseas. 


Canadian Travellers in the United States 


The number of re-entries by Canadians return- 
ing to Canada after visits to the United States in 
1954 was practically unchanged from the previous 
year. Immigration officials reported 23.3 million re- 
entries via the International boundary during the 
year, an increase of approximately 32,000 visits 
when compared with 1953. A decline of nearly 2 
per cent in the first quarter was replaced by slight 
increases in the remainder of the year, leaving the 
total 0.1 per cent higher than the preceding year. 


Expenditures by residents of Canada in the 
United States reached a new record in 1954 when 
an estimated $313 million was spent. The rate of 
increase over the previous year, however, was 
fairly moderate being $6 million or nearly 2 per 
cent higher. The increase in expenditures by Ca- 
nadians in the United States accompanied by a 
decrease of expenditures in Canada by non-resi- 
dents, had the effect of increasing Canada’s debit 
balance on travel account with the United States 
from $25 million to $33 million, the second largest 
debit balance on record. 


STATEMENT 12. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Length of Stay, 1954 


Mode of travel 


Number of 
persons 


% of grand 
total 


% of grand 
total 


Expenditures! 


Short term traffic: 
Motorists: 

ONC GY: oss ested close ct tsaceacacaswas saves Gouacnecavactsecmoenaseins 11, 358, 592 48. 66 17, 457, 507 5.57 
TW ONGA VS ertcersoe butte ceattcci acu onneevesteiesssconreracesnasenes 971,973 4.16 34,013,037 10.86 
RAL) ANEPANSTGy.cdive.cscecrvesovssecasecsecttsevectavestWevcnawiecceseves 6,767 0.03 _ = 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).... 8, 298, 211 Bo 21, 808, 252 6. 96 
EGS ec cecc a cerrs cece vores sane tase eua tates snow sartescecteeewwasenees 20, 635, 543 88.40 73, 278, 796 23.39 

Long term traffic: 
Motorists —more than two days 1,397, 384 5.99 84, 841,049 27.08 
Ral ics sofensscevaclssasataws osdiaesedavesan abs :custsssncteacuneWenescscanamees 485, 257 2.08 65, 400, 725 20.88 
Through Bus 499,614 2.14 44,123,379 14.09 
Aeroplane, 212,457 0.91 39, 875, 543 Lee 
Boat 113, 128 0.48 Bahay (ev 1.83 
Total 2, 707, 840 11. 60 239, 974, 453 76.61 
23, 343, 383 100.00 313, 253, 249 100. 00 


1. Subject to revision. 
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The gain in expenditures by Canadians in the 
United States was evenly distributed between the 
short-term and long-term categories. This is con- 
trary to the trend of the previous year when 73 per 
cent of the increase over 1952 occurred in the 
short-term class and was concentrated in the two- 
day automobile classification. The increase in 
purchases declared under the $100 customs ex- 
emption was an important item in the gains ex- 
perienced in 1953, but this item declined $6 million 
in 1954 to a level comparable with the $66 million 
figure reported in 1952. The decline of $6 million 
in the value of purchases declared (under the $100 
customs exemption) and a small gain in total 
Canadian expenditures on travel in the United 
States, would indicate a smaller portion of agegre- 


gate expenditures was used for merchandise, a 
trend contrary to that of the previous year. 

During the latter part of 1954 a study was 
made on some of the characteristics of Canadian 
travel to the United States to supplement information 
Otherwise collected. In the period from August to 
December inclusive, 45,000 questionnaires were 
mailed to residents of Canada, who had visited the 
United States for more than a short casual visit. 
Over 35 per cent of the questionnaires were com- 
pleted and returned showing: the length of stay in 
the United States; the type of transportation used 
for travelling; amount of money spent in the United 
States; the main purpose of the trip; port of entry 
into the United States and re-entry into Canada and 
state of destination. 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER PERSON PER DAY, 
ACCORDING TO PURPOSE OF TRIP 


SHOPPING 


EDUCATION 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY (DAYS) 


VISITING 
FRIENDS 


RECREATION 


SPECIAL SURVEY OF CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES, AUGUST — DECEMBER 1954 


Although some of the questionnaires reported 
more than one purpose of visit, final tabulations 
revealed that 39.4 per cent reported recreation as 
the purpose of the trip; followed by 29.9 per cent of 
the number reporting visits to friends and relatives. 
Shopping appears to have been merely incidental in 
the majority of cases. Approximately 21 per cent 


reported shopping as the main purpose of the trip, 
and business appeared on only 5 per cent. Persons 
travelling by aeroplane show a higher percentage 
of business trips than with other types of trans- 
portation as revealed in Statement 13. Few persons 
reported education and miscellaneous reasons for 
taking the trip in all types of transportation. 
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STATEMENT 13. Purpose of Visit Reported by Canadians Returning from the United States 
Special Survey, August-December 1954 


Percentage of persons reporting main purpose of trip 


Type of transportation ly Visiting 


Business Education Shopp ing Recreation relatives 
or friends 


% To % 
RAL bscsccceces scedsnceuscesstecadbiscsececeaccteeteosssts 9.3 Bind 
BBWS 20s Sas REE TaRea ceca tussle ocectencuwsnssae hcl 2.9 
Aer Oplane ic. sii cccceec ceceeccoadetensvsvevstesascoassees 19.3 Py Ah 
TRO AG 5. soc cane epscithccs setcsactavesesertosstitesecerecevess 4.3 basil 
otalenOn-AUCOMODL Ci .sr-cecccaceessereceeseee Hess) 3.0 
AULOMO Dill @ii.c.cccccnnscvecesasctsndnevevs: sexstes secs 4.4 2.9 
Grand Cotall a: .c.5.cccicseccssces cavecurecct tess 5.1 2.9 
“et 


In compiling average length of stay and average 
expenditure per person, forms reporting one purpose AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER PERSON 
of visit were used. Questionnaires listing more than BY PURPOSE OF TRIP 
one purpose of visit were not used for comparisons 
according to purpose of visit. The average length 
of stay varied widely according to purpose of visit. 
Persons visiting the United States on shopping 
tours returned to Canada soon after the 48 hour time 
limit required for custom exemptions. The average 
length of stay reported by this group was3.2 days 
while visits for educational purposes averaged 31.0 
days. In view of the time of year the survey was 
conducted it is assumed that few university stu- 
dents would be included in the sample reporting 
education. Persons visiting the United States for 
miscellaneous purposes stayed an average of two 
weeks and persons visiting friends and relatives 
stayed between 13 and 14 days. 


ave 
wane 
tee 
GAA 
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There was also a wide variation in average 
expenditures according to purpose of visit. The 
survey showed that visits for educational purposes 
had the highest average expenditures, although the 
average per person per-day was lower than most y 
other types of visit. This condition was due chiefly Ze : 
to the greater length of stay. Canadians visiting SENS Jini oan inunie RESO Vemma 
the United States on business also had high average SPECIAL SURVEY OF CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES, 
expenditures due to higher averages per day rather AUGUST — DECEMBER’ 1954 
than greater length of stay. It is of interest to note 
hat persons on shopping tours had the lowest aver- 
age expenditure per visit reported for all purposes, 
but the highest average when calculated on a per 
person per day basis, Canadians visiting friends 
or relatives in the United States have the lowest 
average expenditures per day of all purposes 
queried and also low averages per visit. Charts 2 
and 3 show comparative data on average expendi- 
tures and length of stay according to purpose of 
visit. 


simplify the process of tabulation, the state ratner 
than the town was used so that it might be presented 
in tabular form. On questionnaires listing more than 
one destination the state farthest removed from 
the International border was used in compilation. 
Table 8 gives the percentage of persons reporting 
their destination to states most frequently mentioned 
on the questionnaires. Data appearing for states 
lying close to the Canadian border should be 

In addition to length of stay, purpose of visit accepted as minimum owing to the fact that Cana- 
and expenditures, Canadians were asked to give dians must pass through states bordering Canada 
their destination in the United States. In order to on their way to destinations farther soyth. In addi- 
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tion to the percentage of persons reporting the 
various states of destination, Table 8 gives a 
further breakdown of destinations by automobile 
and non-automobile transportation. States with 
large centres of population such as New York City 
and Chicago attract a higher proportion of the non- 
automobile traffic, whereas states like Montana and 
North Dakota without large cities attract a higher 


proportion of their Canadian visitors from automobile 
travellers. Direct lines of transportation are usually 
available to the larger cities, but smaller cities 
and towns may be more accessible by automobile. 
Parking facilities and the volume of traffic may 
also be a factor influencing many Canadians to use 
non-automobile transportation to visit the larger 
cities in the United States. 


Canadian Expenditures in the United States by Type of Transportation 


The total re-entries of Canadian automobiles 
into Canada from the United States during 1954 
amounted to 4.8 million, an increase of 4 per cent 
Over the previous year. Expenditures of Canadian 
motorists increased over $3 million or between 2 
and 3 per cent. Most of the increase in automobile 
expenditures was in the two day class, amounting 
to $2.2 million or 7 per cent more than in the year 
1953. The additional expenditure in this category 
can be attributed to greater volume, as the average 


per car was Slightly lower than the preceding year. 
In 1954 the volume of two day automobile traffic 
dmounted to a greater part of the total than in the 
previous year. Expenditures of the one day class 
recorded a greater percentage gain than the three 
day and over classifications due to an increase in 
volume and slightly higher averages. The average 
expenditure per car for Canadian automobiles 
staying three days or over in the United States was 
somewhat lower in 1954, 


STATEMENT 14. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Types of Transporta- 
tion Used to Re-enter Canada, 1950-1954 


Type of transportation 1950 1951 1952 1953 19541 
ssa > 
($ Millions) 
/NUREOHIACO) OPE SEE conc ern Br Deer yee Ee 67.3 93.9 118.5 133.0 136.3 
litte Mid eee rte Cee coer seo a tr onc nc soasad onthe Soicus notdeietsaraiedetivecss 47.0 Syale 2 (Di 2 61.6 65.4 
HES Vet Pe erg ce cc AO os te sec Sp ussectetstcobeci oes Meactantussieeeae: Ho 8 3.9 Ries) Sal 5.8 
BISEX ClusiVvesoflocale DUS) sdex-cexeccastueseenvexoeduveseveveenveesvonss 42.0 48.8 5G 45.9 44.1 
PACH OPM AT Qipernnceanessuc. cnccseearetcncecetesvsacsedsvnasteratetersdsvenasscoeseseascvaces 13.8 2PM 26.1 ay)5 9) 39:9 
cher edestriansmlOCal: DUSHELs \erecsecesescccceecesscecces: -esesees 19.1 19.0 18.4 21.8 218 
US Gea clare ce Rr ccs ats etna eentn ucses- stugase sare tensansscoverevonenaeioasiveesost 192.7 245.9 293. 6 307.3 313.3 


1. Subject to revision. 


During 1954 a more detailed analysis was made 
on Canadian automobile traffic by length of stay 
aS presented in Tables 9 and 10. This study re- 
vealed that the pattern for Canadian automobile 
traffic differs somewhat from the foreign automobiles 
travelling in Canada on traveller’s vehicle permits 
as presented in Tables 1 and 1A. It should be noted, 
however, that the latter table does not include the 
substantial number of local visits by non-permit 
cars from the United States which mainly stay for 
less than one day. Over 83 per cent of the Canadian 
automobiles travelling in the United States return 
within twenty-four hours and 90 per cent re-enter 
Canada within 48 hours. Foreign automobiles trav- 
elling in Canada normally show a steadier decline 
but with some exceptions, in the proportion of the 
total as the length of stay increases; but Canadian 
automobiles show a more definite concentration in 


the 7 day, 14 day, and 21 day groups; indicating 
possible vacations of one, two or three weeks 
duration. The pattern in number of persons per car 
also varies between Canadian and foreign automo- 
biles. Foreign automobiles spending 24 hours or 
less in Canada carry the greatest number of persons 
per car when compared with other lengths of stay. 
Canadian automobiles on the other hand, with few 
exceptions, have a lower number of persons per car 
in the 24 hour category than in other classifications. 
The highest average number of persons per car in 
Canadian automobiles appeared in the 15 day 
classification indicating many family vacations 
in the United States of approximately two weeks 
duration. In the aggregate, Canadian automobiles 
carried close to the same number of persons per 
car as foreign automobiles travelling on customs 
permits. 
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The additional expenditures by Canadians in 
the United States during 1954 was evenly divided 
between automobile and non-automobile traffic. The 
volume of non-automobile traffic declined 1 per cent 
but expenditures advanced between 1 and 2 per 
cent. Re-entries by plane were the only type of 
non-automobile traffic to record an increase in 
volume but expenditures of this type of traffic were 
practically unchanged due to lower averages per 
person. Plane passengers spent longer periods 
abroad during 1954. Re-entries by rail declined in 
number but expenditures were nearly $4 million 


greater due to higher averages per person. Expendi- 
tures of passengers returning by bus were lower due 
to the decline in volume; the average per person 
being slightly higher in 1954. Visits by bus passen- 
gers were of shorter duration when compared with 
the previous year. Canadians returning by boat 
spent more per person, possibly due to longer 
visits, but the decrease in volume was sufficient 
to hold aggregate expenditures within a moderate 
increase over the previous year. Expenditures of 
the residuary classification known as ‘‘other 
travellers’’ showed little change from 1953. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries 


STATEMENT 15. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada 
and Overseas Countries, 1953-19541 


Net Credits (+) Net Debits (-) 


All : Other Other All 
Overseas sages Sterling Olli. EC. Other 
Countries od Area Countries Countries 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 l 1953 
pai ee Tea 

RUCCOLDUS ceseesesnccsccestcomscasescsess ost 20 22 12 13 3 3 2 
Payment, 22-2 -seteroteott comers 58 69 31 35 6 uf 4 
INGE LE alla ne C)e-ressecn steeeretecreeas - 38 - 47 - 19 22 - 3 - 4 =-2 


1. Subject to revision. 


The customary debit balance in travel account 
between Canada and overseas countries reached an 
all-time bigh of $47 million in 1954, the greatest 
spread between credits and debits on record. 
Although travel between Canada and overseas 
countries normally produces a debit balance, the 
difference between credits and debits has widened 
sharply during the past five years. The spread 
between credits and debits has increased year by 
year to a point four times greater than the difference 
recorded in 1949. 

Expenditures in Canada by non-immigrant 
arrivals from overseas countries are estimated 
at $22 million, an increase of 10 per cent over 
the previous record established in 1953. Included 
in these totals are transportation costs paid to 
Canadian carriers. Expenditures of overseas trav- 
ellers in Canada are higher than the volume in- 
dicates, due to higher transportation costs and 
normally longer visits. 


The number of non-resident travellers arriving 
direct from overseas countries through Canadian 
ports of entry in 1954 amounted to 23,900 of whom 


12,700 or 53 per cent travelled by ship and the 
remaining 47 per cent representing 11,200 passen- 
gers arrived by air. Compared with the year 1953, 
the 1954 figure represents an increase of between 
10 and 11 per cent, or approximately 2,300 entries. 
The number of arrivals by ship showed an increase 
of 12 per cent over the previous year, the reverse 
of the trend experienced in 1953 when passengers 
by ship declined 7 per cent. There was an increase 
of 9 per cent or an additional 900 persons arriving 
by plane when compared with the 1953 figure. 
Visitors arriving directly from overseas were 
supplemented by an estimated 18,000 who entered 
Canada via the United States. The total number of 
entries direct and by way of the United States 
amounted to 41,900, an increase of 10 per cent in 
the aggregate. 


Data on the number of visitors direct from over- 
seas using Canadian carriers as a means of trans- 
portation was compiled during 1954. Statement 16 
reveals that 34 per cent of the visitors arrived in 
Canada via Canadian air and steamship lines, 
whereas 66 per cent were aboard foreign carriers. 
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STATEMENT 16. Number of Non-Immigrant Visitors Entering Canada Direct from Overseas Countries, 
by Type of Transportation, Principal Countries, 1954 


Arrivals Arrivals < . 
Country of Residence by by cetian Foreign Total 
Aeroplane Ship arriers I Carriers 

ma OCMECUNE GON. eet: rete eet ee cane nest 5, 394 8, 286 5,623 8,057 13, 680 
Australia and New Zealand ....ccccec.ce.s0scseseoccos-nnesesseccase- 560 780 602 738 1,340 
BeTIUG Aranda WAGE 6 ..2ccct<cassc nedteteyosteansecncacsenchaBetocs 760 156 ie 184 916 
Other Commonwealth Countries ..............::.:s20.ceeseesceee 516 302 215 603 818 
NGOS core saethes spe ae Ae Ee Sa re ee ee I GO 798 567 152 Ne Pals} i, ake, 
AOL A MClee ence eee ee te eh a ccate ssxesescceastevssceenessuvesdeoccocesthteeceke 536 743 29 1250 1, 279 
CACTI eS Senn ce ores Gea a a ee ee 471 596 183 884 1,067 
GRC CCM terrane etch rac cic eccses ses ieae sscoka cos vicuse BESS CSE ARS oveke ne 85 156 i) 232 241 
SWIG Z CLM ati Glepue a ancesseatvssee se wsaccsdee teas wontooled WiC esi apdeaves 141 95 47 189 236 
ESN eT: pecans nen or, Sosa ed eee eo wD 105 129 23 Ayaka 234 
INO) WOE Bh eccerncparce te to oe ee ae PEEP Ee ae 80 123 18 185 203 
DS) 0121 copper enaecnanae ner e nner eerrereererermrmr acct trren 76 tS 14 175 189 
BA I Racers Neate tee cnen cores scvaseis nos taphasesitoredeueavadsscvane scones 90 2) 15 147 162 
PSUS UT Lede ees cette d tir cate be eaten el AR Irn Ue th AL 97 59 | 6 150 156 
EU IT pe vaate swat stat sce acste coc uceds Ceo Ne ee Seo aae ss wchckesenecees ba eckelscesewees 47 63 49 61 110 
DOULMBAMETI Carmel Mn oees, Sam. Sek OEE 3 546 88 104 530 634 
Mestumndtese(NOtseri GIS Ii\pes tase eter nn en nee 166 16 13 169 182 
IMEC ISGL C10) ves Seca aa wine ser ses cos Sues Gai cs Ao est saissbcxsanceds torschaeiseves buveses V5 11 82 44 126 
LIGHTEN 0 2 ARSE irc Sete Pe ene EE oe 63 43 6 100 106 
PACTIC ag CN OLA ELIGIGIN este: cove cesdac seine: uso eee eee 46 55 8 93 101 
Other C Ountr les sere eeeecoccctetces testcccnesso boon: lene eee coseee 499 218 157 560 eile 

MOG al eres .cseste sete vaste cee eet setsee deh. tected eS 11,191 12, 671 8, 087 15,775 23, 862 


Canadians travelled to overseas countries in 
ever increasing numbers during 1954. Residents of 
Canada returning via Canadian ports after visits 
to overseas countries numbered 73,600 in 1954, an 
increase of 20 per cent over the previous. record 
established in 1953. Statement 17 shows the number 
of Canadians returning direct through the main 
ports of re-entry for the years 1950 through 1954. 
After making deductions for the number of re-entries 
by boat at Vancouver, Statement 17 reveals that 
the ports of Gander, Dorval, Malton and Vancouver 
accounted for some 50 per cent of the number of 
re-entries direct to Canada in 1954 and show an 
increase of 32 per cent over the previous year. In 
1953 the same ports accounted for 45 per cent of 
the re-entries after making deductions for Canadians 
returning by boat at Vancouver. This indicates the 
increasing popularity of the aeroplane withCanadians 
as a means of overseas transportation. Other ports 
specified in Statement 17 are predominately boat 
traffic and accounted for 46 per cent of the total 
in 1954, an increase of 8 per cent over the previous 
year when they made up 51 per cent. 


The ports specified in Statement 17 accounted 
for over 96 per cent of the Canadians returning 
direct from overseas during 1954. Canadian travel- 
lers returning from overseas countries via the 
United States are estimated at 22,000 making a 
total of 95,600, an increase of 15,100 visits in the 
aggregate or 19 per cent over the previous year. 


Canadian travel expenditures in overseas coun- 
tries amounted to $69 million in 1954 to establish 
a new record of $11 million or 19 per cent higher 
than the previous record of 1953. Included in this 
amount are transportation costs to non-Canadian 
carriers. ‘Transportation costs paid to Canadian 
carriers do not represent a movement of funds out 
of Canada and consequently are not included in 
expenditures of Canadians in overseas countries. 


Most of the expenditures of Canadians in 
Overseas countries are in the United Kingdom 
and Europe. Expenditures in the United Kingdom 
increased from $31 million in 1953 to $35 million 
in 1954, a gain of 13 per cent or $4 million. Ex- 
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STATEMENT 17. Residents of Canada Returning Direct from Overseas Countries, 
Principal Ports of Re-entry, 1950-1954 


Port of re-entry 1954 

Gander) NEIdacccecc-coosctnccessssesecnentecrsctereecence=caesmeceeae 9,457 8,529 
Dorval | Que .cescccceveccactets=<cenccecenveesve-netenoceseazacanecsees 12, 841 1p ool 
Marlton Oty iecrctrescenccreseessccrsdrcoseeeerertae#-vae-sncacansnes 4,158 7,036 
Vancouver, B.C, -......:ccsccccsessrscsrerccsrerccsreesessscscoseres 1,924 3, 791 
Ste J ONN2S) NE] Gemcs.ceeseseeseescsssceseneststensnavaveeseseeeranane 916 1,080 944 
Halifax, NiSs cesesseteces:---coseseseccatseacesarevereceve=srcssceass 4,573 3, 092 4,393 4, 208 4,017 
Sterol NuB gy ccetsct-cezesesecocoosas ceveresy exeteeearetecaontoren 7178 1,993 V5 Ta AS eM 1,164 
Guebec! Qués.c.nnre ee eer 19,541 19,936 24, 827 24,796 27,673 
@bher Port Sccccccecsessecssccectetecet ccccecseateccresnvateewesanacs 1,569 1,999 1,473 ils tek 2,000 

Total All Ports %:-o:eccsccsc58-0t ee -ce-sessenasorevasstetes 43, 801 44, 165 54, 812 61,482 73,558 


1. Many returning residents cleared at Quebec disembark at Montreal. 


penditures in the O.E.E.C. countries of Europe 
showed a gain of $5 million or 28 per cent. Ex- 
penditures in other commonwealth countries, are 
chiefly in Bermuda and the British West Indies 


and were $1 million higher than the previous year. 
Expenditures in the remaining countries are mainly 
in Latin America and accounted for $4 million, 
an increase of $1 million over 1953. 


Quarterly Distribution of Travel Expenditures 


An analysis of international travel expenditures 
by quarters is presented in Statement 18. Receipts 
are highly concentrated in the summer months with 
the third quarter of the year accounting for over 
56 per cent of the total. As a result of this com 
centration in a comparatively short term the third 
quarter is the only period during the year when 
receipts exceed the payments. Receipts during 
1954 were on practically the same level as the 
previous year with minor changes in the quarters. 
On a half-yearly basis receipts remained unchanged 
from 1953. 


Payments are more evenly distributed over the 
year than receipts and although the third quarter is 
the most important, the seasonal peak is less 
pronounced. During the past four years receipts 
in the third quarter have not been sufficient to 
counter the deficits of the first, second and third 
quarters. Practically all of the increase in expendi- 
tures by Canadians during 1954 took place in the 
second half of the year. Statement 18 also illus- 
trates an important feature when analyzing travel 
in Canada in that Canadian operators are expected 
to provide accomodation for over 55 per cent of 
our visitors during three months of the year, an 
uneconomical arrangement. 


STATEMENT 18. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of Payments on Travel Account 
Between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-19541 


i Ale, W@rs III Qr. IV ar. Year 
i ($ Millions) 
Quarterly receipts: 
150. cscccceccosccctesancscettecteneranscsevsosecsesssanesesorerstence 23 51 152 49 OMS) 
Tho 545 lees epee RSL cers Coe er eee PAB 51 ae 43 274 
U5 Dy reas searescececrsresseeceanenceceystereccennss-sencaceceacsasces 24 53 156 42 275 
AQ 5 Dieser ee reeccnee sects re iter onereanatcestasnsnracstccsease: 26 Ht ie 47 302 


1954 Accpevearecbofgeecvtnoeeeascees teeceesnateeesMoressstiaeeiasa | 24 59 170 49 302 
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STATEMENT 18. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of Payments on Travel Account 
Between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-1954! — Concluded 
I Qr. II Qr. III Qr. IV qr. Year 
($ Millions) 
Per cent of year: 
DO Wesvasceccce eacweewcssiestucaece scenes tease a cseetuvevsvedeseoks 8.4 18.5 5a), 8 17.8 100.0 
Oy eosceececcereccceacct cece cessavoct eect eo teat rere sche csiwesteonee 8.4 18.6 Silas is 7 100.0 
QD eerccre cate errcrrccsctcsccar ater teste cas mittee ee sues: cicoste tres Get i )s 3 56a iltey, 83 100-.. 0 
TGS): scart eee ncn An nae ean eee sr Bre arer oe tee nm ae 8.6 18.9 56.9 15.6 100.0 
TOR cataracts asesde diecast sear ARE RAR i Re eee a 8.0 Oo DOaS VG6a2 100.0 
Quarterly payments: 
MDS esrccecneccae ate netiat hte tone cacasteacsdoxtezcssecsssceeviceeters 36 58 19 53 226 
HG i score sccnneecee maces reset Gacawaccaeeee neobe vss auxormunsuencsoe: 54 74 96 56 280 
BS) Sa iicanecesc cates cavee states toe acs roaectomtiotesawacsasedhevsutestes 63 97 110 Tha 341 
ieee ssacececsncovactostes ree ciseccandneetee oi cecccaescooneasotten 68 95 124 78 365 
Da ieacceccsescestetece al coche sesssceasesteec deesictacbosescesccoes 66 98 131 87 382 
Per cent of year: 
NOD OM scsccceveccssuseetete haces acc asvesectots Met cancceresvaceasseres 15.9 PAB 35.0 Zou 100.0 
NS DVM scsencwa seaac Sits acne oes coat damascene Bos oiceesees ace noee 19.3 26.4 34.3 20.0 100.0 
PROD Ditevaswenccectoseete rece trace saccosretoull ecctson:sachecndsdtueteee 18.5 28.4 BLS 20.8 100.0 
DSc arcceste cae coset ta Inert a se duacnarence aeascelasersacsnaducrere 18.6 26.0 34.0 21.4 100.0 
TOE ae Oe perce acre cee er ee ee a Wie 25.6 34. 2 22.8 100.0 


1. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 1. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Who Departed from Canada in 1954, Classified by Length of Visit 


7 Average 
Day’s stay her fe total eee aes total eae 
permits permits per car expenditures | car days per day 
$ $ $ 

| Ree Serato comer Ae 851, 843 Ys Ete) 7.43 6, 329, 193 Darla 851, 843 7.43 

De tanasteastaate eoancee 522, 423 PAST) 18. 66 9, 748, 413 7.97 1,044, 846 9.33 

DD eacats csecsemsdenseees 282, 515 Ii 73 45. 89 12, 964, 613 10. 60 847, 545 15. 30 

A. dana vetenscateenctes 176, 109 Ta dL 66.75 11,755, 2106 9.61 704, 436 16. 69 

Lyre wasreoeee corseeass 113, 883 4.73 87. 28 9,939, 708 Belo 569, 415 17. 46 

Gibco eeeeee toteeseaxasnse 79, 734 ay oll 104. 27 8, 313, 864 6. 80 478, 404 17. 38 

tT aecsaser cence te eeteees 67, 466 2. 380 120. 79 8, 149, 218 6. 67 472, 262 17. 26 

Qc sacsuessotoeeaotepe ove ify UE 3. 00 129. 43 9, 333, 715 Te63 576,912 16. 18 

OIE, Wiecctccssvstsone ee oe 45,063 Ton 142535 6, 414, 718 5. 29 405, 567 15. 82 

LO Reetbess cevarcettetta es 29, 640 1. 23 150. 61 4, 464, 080 3.65 296, 400 15. 06 

he rear Dimless 0. 88 158. 67 3, 361, 107 2 TS 233,013 14.42 

U2 a ctevasvensetoas aves 17, 498 0.73 162. 99 Partete iste 1s) 2. 33 209, 976 13. 58 

[SS yestsisonetecereesasens 15s Siar 0. 66 172. 64 2, 741,005 2. 24 206, 401 13. 28 

Ait cavesccocaccotestnctars 15, 806 0. 66 174.01 2, 750, 402 2. 25 221, 284 12. 43 

WG. covideseacassteaesasees 16, 735 0.70 I. 6k 2,972, 303 2. 43 251,025 11. 84 

1 He eer eeeemocacomtC ccs 9, 958 0.41 185. 10 1, 843, 226 1.51 159, 328 OIA 

Wfisorecscseosesersnsosenre 6, 280 0. 26 194. 37 1, 220, 644 1. 00 106, 760 11. 43 

IS seen eetoseesee eee 4,516 0.19 192. 41 868, 924 OS fa 81, 288 10. 69 

[Qi eee sscceaeete ates: 3, 616 (Bhs 105) 198. 81 718, 897 0.59 68, 704 10. 46 

D0 eascieesenecsscsseeaeens 3, 178 0.13 203.91 648, 026 0. 53 63, 560 10. 20 

D lhe w ses eee ae 3, 001 Oval2 221. 14 663, 641 0.54 63,021 10. 53 

Den peraceepaceabociest 2,981 CO), 12 214. 58 639, 663 0.52 65, 582 9.75 

De re Oeecing Oreo 2, 159 0.09 225. 69 487, 265 0. 40 49, 657 9.81 

DA rcnaseseeeinedechscessie 1, 810 0.08 ANS 5 Sk 392, 607 0.32 43, 440 9.04 

De. sccuameesath vases sasvs 1, 543 0.06 207. 50 320, 173 0. 26 38, 575 8. 30 

6 ee 1,441 0.06 219.01 315, 593 0. 26 37, 466 8. 42 

Dee? | RS Me FA 1, 486 0.06 220. 27 327, 321 0. 27 40,122 8. 16 

DBE. strevergrteneeaeents 1, 544 0.06 204. 89 316, 350 0. 26 43, 232 T. 32 

DO Piresteeess ee ceresnete 1, 683 0.07 202. 21 340, 319 0. 28 48, 807 6.97 

BOs 3 Orcivawsace nuesesaeeeees 9,475 0.39 193. 28 1, 831, 328 1. 50 317, 149 5.77 

paren: Ke entre eecreenccor etre 3, 896 0.106 261. 76 1,019, 817 0.83 172, 385 5.92 

HOw Ober meet note: 3, 280 0. 14 304. 15 997, 612 0. 82 178, 610 45 Ee, 

GO=01GO araseteccteeececensee Qala O.12 296. 87 822, 924 0. 67 177, 415 4.64 

Oa 19) scctsecdestatessmesntete 1,955 0.08 367. 66 Hiloguilo 0. 59 144, 924 4.96 

BQ =" BO) .ccccssceceserserssosess 1, 627 0.07 396. 11 644,471 0. 53 137, 426 4. 69 

QO = 99 ivecccdsscesessscxcocees Lio26 0.06 379.92 503, 774 0.41 124, 834 4.04 

VOO=119) 2-5. scssvcese-s0- aces 2,002 0.08 399. 24 7199, 278 0. 65 218, 327 3. 66 

V2O0K139 oo rces.ennnensnnnnssnn= 1, 663 0.07 453. 16 753, 605 0. 62 PALS (DEK 3. 50 

14 O= iG Olecteresseceneenever ce 2003 0. 10 SOenla 969, 087 0. 79 387, 790 Pe 610) 

ZO = G Ol evcsvonececes sesteecss 2, 666 Oot 443.02 1, 181,091 0.97 486, 763 2. 43 

DOO=O VEL ceecactecsecectscorss 1, 663 0.07 501. 64 834, 227 0. 68 454, 936 1. 83 

Totals? cites 2,407, 913 100. 00 50.78 | 122,268,252? 100. 00 | 11,294,487 10. 83 
Average length of 

SUA eecececeueswinsesoaeraness ie per car 4. 69 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals, 
2. Hxpenditure data in this table are calculated on a Dominion basis, hence do not agree with similar data in State- 
ment 8 which are calculated on a provincial basis. 
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TABLE 1A. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Who Departed from Canada in 1954, Classified by Length of Visit 


70- 


80- 3 


90- 
QO OI ae cams sore eetnesiossceeccsmuicevamosaeicecns 
POEMS Oi cc mtasonde costars sos satecuster anne colsettine acd 
ALONG Oeeteceasaceescwencn- sees teecaSecceteemncee et acsc 
TRO Il! 9S eecaestran ste te anni dMic travtleuah cates otnatee Secunia see ace, 


Day’s stay 


Average Number 

persons of 

per car persons 
3.15 2, 681, 225 
2. 89 1, 509, 759 
3.00 803, 726 
2. 78 489, 486 
2. 75 313, 533 
2. 76 220, 181 
2.85 192, 444 
3.03 218, 443 
2. 39 130, 367 
2. 81 83, 223 
Zed 57, 156 
2.13 47, 172 
2. 78 44, 200 
2. 89 45, 703 
2.96 49,498 
2. 80 27, 898 
2. 64 16, 560 
2. 55 11, 499 
2. 50 9,039 
2049 06 OAd 
De Oy aor 
7A (oii 7,774 
2. 54 5, 481 
2. 44 4,413 
2. 38 3, 672 
De Bie Broom 
2. 31 3,432 
2. 29 3, 536 
2. 42 4,070 
2 ap! 22,016 
2. 38 9, 258 
Peet 7, 761 
2. 34 6,479 
2. 34 4,577 
2. 29 Br (earl 
PS Oa 3,011 
Deoo 4,713 
Zari 3, 939 
2. 34 5, 866 
2229 Sp Wala 
Bhs GVA 3, 866 
2.944 7, 084, 864 


Number 


of 
person- days 


2, 681, 225 
3,019, 518 
2, 411, 178 
1,957, 944 
1, 567, 665 


1, 321, 086 
1, 347, 108 
1, 747, 544 
1, 173, 303 

832, 230 


635, 316 
573, 264 
574, 600 
639, 842 
742, 470 


446, 368 
281, 520 
206, 982 
171, 741 
158, 340 


158, 571 
171, 028 
126, 063 
105, 912 
91, 800 


87, 932 
92, 664 
99,008 
118, 030 


736, 924 
409, 636 
422, 620 
414, 672 
339, 293 
314, 804 


283, 465 
513, 974 
509, 386 
908, 820 © 
1,110, 757 
1,057, 596 


30,567, 199 


per person 4.31 


} 


Average 


expenditure 
per person 


per day 
$ 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada during the four months June-September 1954, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit 


Number of permits by 
length of stay 


3 days 
and over 


Ports of entry Ports of exit Total 


Section 1. Traffic Within Ontario: 
(a) St. Lawrence River Ports..... | Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.............. an, Jee 8, 220 12,027 
Lake Erl@sPOrts) ...csassusesssecacsesseretesseases -- 5 5 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 2,297 Py rel 4,949 
Sault StesmMaries...csccoscsscssccescussvcaseceeons 691 846 1, 600 
Total Of AbDOVE..............ccccsscccrsreeceeoes 1,154 6,125 11, 302 18,581 
St. Lawrence River Ports ........cseeceee 8, 661 ee20 47, 267 63,129 
All Ports in the Province of Quebec 771 3,009 10, 440 14, 220 
Alls POrtsSiin Camadarcccessscceseseessssecesses 10,589 16, 398 70, 265 97, 252 
(b) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls |St. Lawrence River Ports ............0++ sts TROL 15,213 24,097 
Wake? Brie. POrts: .chieccccssssscocsssoceonsveerewes 4 3D 60 99 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 71,464 51, 371 13, 453 136, 288 
Satilt!SteMMantess.cccsvccresnecssrsese eeromsscense 29 831 2,852 Ole 
Total! Of QDOVE..........2---c.-ceseoreetenss sees 72,810 59, 808 31,578 164, 196 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls............... 110,624 53,093 125, 146 288, 863 
ALISP arts) ineG@anad dence: -secescceensetveacess 183, 468 113, 686 174, 901 472,055 
(G\ialkesrieme Ont Siesemresteaeseensan St. LawrenceRiver Ports ...........00 _ 2 13 15 
For Erie and Niagara Falls................ _- 70 99 169 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 90 10 82 182 
Sault: Sten Marley icciacaccessscctsssccsuseesseses ~_ - 6 6 
Total. of QhOVG si.sécsseccecseRassocacccsevnses 90 82 200 372 
Lake HriesPOrcs? ccccccesceterescececsaccusveerets 6 28 473 507 
ALIS Orb Spliin@ana davumerte sates tesa: 96 109 680 885 
(d) &. Clair and Detroit River Ports | St. Lawrence River Ports ............00+ 355 Wt 3,536 6, 002 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.............. 68,076 59, 461 22,457 149, 994 
Li AkKE Ele POTUS Gcseccrccesecesesccteccorsecereee 65 41 65 171 
Sault) StesiMariecicecesccsc ere trees 2 268 aU! Sta: 
Total Of ADOVE...........c cc ccsceeeteeeeeeees 68, 498 61, 881 31,559 161, 938 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 86,985 29, 276 719,838 196,099 
All Ports in Canada....... fen at te ee 155,524 91,589 123,546 370, 659 
(CE) SaulitiStes Marie ce.ce-sssseet sr seeees Ste nawrencemRivier POMS esses: 82 734 1,010 1,826 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.............. 60 979 3, 486 4,525 
Wak @ BirleyPOrts) colic. .sessseses decucosesereneaees - - 5 5 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 10 281 4, 281 4,572 
Total Of @bOVC.....c..sscccets shoes secnssveretas 152 1, 994 8, 782 10, 928 
Sault Sten Marnier. ccccssccsccceeseceeccescereere 3, 489 2,605 17, 841 23,935 
AMM Ports InVG ana daicccecccccsececcassssecseess 3, 666 5, 130 29,959 38; too 
Section fl. Traffic from Ontario to 
Other Provinces: 
St. Lawrence River Ports............... ALISPortssinyQueb @Gres.ceeeecescsceecesseenees 171 3,009 10, 440 14, 220 
All Ports in Ontario West of King- 
ston and Hast of Sault Ste. Marie 
(Includes Sault Ste, Marie).......... All Ports, in QueDe Circ. ccosceemcnecssvascorsss 97 1,594 29, 141 30, 832 
AllePorts in OntarlOmsn ccc tes AllsPorts Inv QUueDeChene-c.ccensscacecrestsses 869 4,603 39, 656 45,128 
ALE OLSMAcOntanl Omreseccstevcrcouteecs All Ports in Maritime Province......... 4 201 4,905 SG) 
Ald Portsiin Ontarioieceecesvcrsersescesees AIP ortsminsManitObasc..cccssesccncecesseeers 94 1,192 3,682 4, 968 
AlIgP Ores) In) Ontario) c.c.cventsesesteeaseee All Ports in Maritimes, Quebec and 
Ma nitob atte. seocstecerettemtc ee sesneconetene 967 5, 996 48, 243 55, 206 
AllbPorts sin Ontarion-cseteeescteereerees AllePortsiin) Ontariois.cecessesecsrceeste nes 358, 089 228,962 | 388,045 975,096 
AllsPortssinkOntarlomeeeee tee AEP ortstin Canad ay sceccorcsssstsesaceroscant 359,056 234, 979 437,026 1,031,061 
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Which Departed 


from Canada during the four months June-September 1954, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit — Concluded 


Ports of entry 


Section ILTraffic from the Maritime 
Provinces to Central Canada: 


All Portsinthe Maritime Provinces 


Section IV. Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 


AMIS OFS) 1! QUEDEC a..cccesesetcess<ssece 


Section V. Traffic from Manitoba to 
Ontario: 


AEP Ors. In Manitoba ....r-cs:c---+2-.<8- 


Section VI. Traffic between the 
Prairie Provinces: 


All Ports in Manitoba .........:cc<.<.-000: 


ADIGE OrESimmAlberGa.s-c.-teetccsertt css ns 


Section VII. Traffic between the 
Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia: 


All Ports in the Prairie Provinces 


All Ports in British Columbia........ 


Ports of exit 


Number of permits by 
length of stay 


3 days 


and over 


Total 


All Ports in Quebec tees o: 
Al POntseln Oncalomec.mecesceceestcee es 
All Ports in Quebec and Ontario...... 


| All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 
HAIN OFUS Hine CANAGCA Ceteeccsrcerseoceeesserese 


All Ports in Ontario West of King- 
ston and East of Sault Ste. Marie 
(Incl. Sault Ste. Marie) .............0.0. 

FAIS Grocery ONCATI Omer sss reeceseeset eres 

All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 

All Ports in Ontario and the Mari- 
EIMEV IE OVANC OC Stertsactescsses caceesestrees coe 

All Ports in Quebec ... a a 

Alp orice @anad dusecsceseesscaeseresnece 


All Ports in Ontario 
All PortSwin: MaNitObaicscc.cessssrsrtsessees 
ATIEPOrcSpli Cana Gaur. .ccsssstcsccaccesete 


eee eeesoeeerenaescnsoeee 


A] Ports in Saskatchewan................ 
ATA Ports MPA DerGasese.-c-ccscctesdooseecness 
All Ports in Saskatchewan and 

AID ONG a occ ccectect crete erccccesecrsm oteeccces 


All) Portsiin) Manitoba s...c:cscctsecececss see 
Ae Ort srineA) berticecss ses. sssctentttec reese 
All Portsin Manitoba and Alberta.... 
All Portsin Saskatchewan ................ 
ANIOPOLtStim Canad artescccccsrstcettetsc sss os 


GIDE WATE. sccedess thee te co nceotes setts tees see teas 


All Portsin British Columbia .......... 
Al] Portsin the Prairie Provinces.... 
AVP Ors intCanadawenciccscee eee 


All Portsin the Prairie Provinces... 
All Portsin British Columbia .......... 
FAIMROLES NIC ANNAN. cccscscssuseecasecro= tere 


182 

6 
188 
33, 461 
33, 649 


1,049 


47 
1,096 
192 


1, 288 
62, 646 
63,934 


62 
8,016 
8, 111 


171 
15, 896 
16, 129 


108 
37, 313 
37,421 


430 
262 
692 
11, 680 
12, 372 


2, 685 


1, W72 
3, 857 
356 


4,213 
46, 389 
50, 992 


941 
4, 293 
5, 311 


1,083 
9,940 
11, 979 


618 
37, 101 
37, 719 


3,481 
2,562 
6,043 
44, 262 
50, 311 


7,821 


17, 180 
20,054 
6, 198 


31, 252 
101,564 
132, 854 


3,470 
10, 879 
15,598 


624 
293 


Bil’ 


108 
632 
1, 340 
6, 808 
8,913 


276 
534 


810 
11, 349 
25,615 


14, 000 
32, 103 
50, 126 


10, 808 
81,993 
92,962 


4,093 
2,830 
6,923 
89, 403 
96, 332 


11,555 


18, 399 
30, 007 
6, 746 


36,753 
210, 599 
247, 380 


4,473 
23, 188 
29, 020 


726 
301 


1,027 


800 
656 
1, 456 
11,051 
13, 287 


283 
609 


892 
20, 325 
39, 927 


15, 254 
57, 939 
718, 234 


11,534 
156, 407 
168, 102 


1. Exclusive of commuters. summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 3. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits Through 
Provinces Indicated and Which Departed in 1954, Classified by United States Federal States or 
Countries of Registration 


Nfld 
IPAM Nees Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Total 

N.S 

(1) 
TAM AUDAINGS eesccctartoceecetcoceresccesetesss 3 238 387 Deis 62 35 124 402 4,014 
IAF AZOMA eeecscctceeesctoe — 39 122 1,126 Be 74 285 930 2,628 
Arkansas _ 118 95 1,159 46 30 11% 386 1,951 
California 7 801 1,989 17,480 1,206 803 5,036 | 42,112 69,434 
Cloliora dOnveteotetanecsteseceterer-eecoees — 127 216 2,066 199 Zio 1,164 1,846 5,891 
GLONME CHIC scsccceshececcneseeroseeese 119 7,650 22,679 15,901 42 18 33 318 46,860 
WEVAWALG ceccccsteceroesestcreccersceseee 8 175 722 loo 13 - 27 70 sly pnp k 
Dist OfeG OlUmD 1Geecceess---ceee one 23 315 1,229 2,640 25 7 87 115 4,441 
FLOM T GAN rise. cacsctacsvectoccadersccccseners 5 1236 2,954 Naleale(s3 166 afl 393 790 16,799 
(EXENG (2a) ceeperseceocoeeerroeee eee 6 365 627 2,947 69 20 134 357 4,535 
TGR) ercerecreceesek eaeaeeweccraezensataeees — 59 75 lly 64 96 1,064 5, ool 7,926 
RUE OLSH eectovcsccnecoececerereresesonmsees 26 1,106 2,827 66, 800 1,962 612 | 2,606 2,610 78,549 
TTA IA. cesscveccs eeexececcareereteseenee 10 598 1S EK) 30, 836 339 13 625 802 34,443 
i KOs Ae ae ct oS Re nore Sete Ae ceot 2 149 425 12,989 25 656 924 1,033 17,429 
KAS DSi oes ccecacexeniectenecesees eevesees 3 187 315 4,439 hi ee 428 809 1,318 8,271 
ReTICUG Kyi scn tetteeccerstatcccerscenserees 3 206 345 5.361 58 26 109 223 6yse0 
Pr OUI IANA cos estersscccenceccssesonseerse 1 181 334 20052 104 57 212 407 3,348 
MATIC Sotccetocc tescdceinecttoness seers 6 | 88,702 19,726 3,242 14 7 22 uf 111,796 
MAT VIA 11Glecsscerseeeccessescccsszsesconcers 49 945 2,960 9,101 39 23 141 259 13,517 
MaSSaChuse@ttsiescece-csst-o-o-seeces 495 | 24,648] 50,531 28,316 61 28 286 441 104, 806 
Michigan seccsteseccscr seen totes seoneees 18 1310 3,092 468,662 ih NPG) 436 | 1,463 ihe, res 477,874 
Mainime@S Ota. <cccrectsoceere-ccocesscceceeess 3 278 593 28,099 | 15,576 1542) 2,023 1,544 49,658 
MiSSISSIppi <ccecccedecsewsereeccossece 1 149 140 861 53 42 78 279 1,603 
WASSOUT Lett. oc cetcetterecestetenese ces 5 309 573 9,495 628 180 763 Te Ls 13,066 
INGOMBA TI vk eoeeetecsse sence sa cecenectccrs _ 20 58 648 306 | 4,530 | 10,973 2,565 19,100 
IN@ Dras Kala tasencaeteceesesccvarccseceresscs 1 100 189 3,158 709 446 633 801 6,037 
ING VAG, ceecccssnectcteceecencuesescverecss — 25 35 340 25 18 133 613 1,189 
New Hampshire ................00000 6 2,243 22,891 Sip aay 13 6 43 LZ 28,865 
INGWed@ES@Y c.ccccecticessdecscsnotssens 216 4,705) 20,702 33,603 120 52 421 523 60,342 
ING Wi MEXICO) cecccsvecesresesesneccseszs 1 165 91 698 66 54 210 414 1,699 
IN@ Wa Oni cc .scsee cneeusecestascon tenses 400 9,361 | 117,024 388,411 258 126 989 1,429 517,998 
North Carolina a 6 420 975 3,766 29 39 111 302 5,648 
North Dakota ......... ae ~ 33 60 TAT Talos o 7,054 574 395 25,944 
(@) silo e, Cee ee E ere Ocoee 47 1,916 4,514 140, 803 348 182 1,047 I Bul 150, 088 
OAM OM ae cco te act oeeerecesscesesecass 3 135 210 235i 310 286 551 786 4,632 
@regoniee sss — 138 167 1,708 187 255 908 | 22,932 26,295 
Pennsylvania 155 4,124 13,465 102,054 164 719 686 1,012 121,739 
Rhode Island on iN teh 8,640 4,538 8 7 32 62 15,136 
South Carolina rit 256 354 1,441 26 14 64 173 2355 
South Dakiotay cesccosttesercosessseerase - 110 67 1,389 830 515 Se B25 3,608 
MENNES SOC ececes sectecedrscesceceasnee 8 ill 379 4,038 71 Pil 150 344 5,228 
TT ON AG acon cccvaeeesaseoteee te aeetonemaesaze 2 1,046 857 6,793 522 419 1,689 2,996 14,324 
Utah neeiecc aces tes teee tees ones esetec ees 1 28 59 964 47 56 1,301 1,848 4,304 
VSL MON bin eoccsoca tc cett erates cnvaveceveres 7 556 85,526 3,308 12 3 27 63 89,502 
VAP AML GE qtescencseesecetonsesoccocstasees 26 856 2,142 7,528 dite: 45 196 615 11,483 
WasliimetOml s.cccssesestseesesseses--s69 — 88 235 Pe MOH 277 445 1,970 | 169,012 174, 734 
West) Wineimiaie en ccccscceeccceestereee 1 Swe 291 5,186 14 2 38 88 STO 
WAS CONSID \. cect cesetes-eseceeeoece ose 3 355 198 265075 1,219 491 1,058 959 31,958 
WIWOMRIN eo rrtetcteccesessp enc esceseereovsea — 20 41 373 64 192 626 504 1,820 
MotaliUiSe cecccosstecececcectseeseseacs 1,720 | 158, 801 | 393, 836 | 1,476, 944 | 45, 972 20, 946 | 43,427] 275,170} 2,416, 816 
Other countries (2) .........- 6 50 212 174 59 42 757 8, 124 10, 024 
Grand total ..c:c-rc--0-csesecoses sass 1,726 | 158,851 | 394,048 | 1,477,718 | 46,031 20, 988 | 44,184 | 283,294] 2,426,840 


1. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these pro- 
vinces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 

2, Other countries comprise: Alaska 9,060, Argentina 15, Australia 2, Austria 2, Bahamas 7, Belgium 4, Bermuda 11, 
Brazil 2, British Honduras 1, British West Indies 5, Cuba 26, Denmark1, Ecuador 1, England 73, Finland 1, France 37, 
Germany 16, Guam 6, Guatemala 2, Haiti 5, Hawaiian Islands 443, Honduras 1, Ireland 1, Italy 2, Jamaica 5, Japan 9, 
Java 2, Mexico 100, Netherlands 19, Netherlands Antilles 20, New Zealand 4, Nicaragua 1, North Ireland 1, Pakistan 1, 
Panama Canal Zone 107, Philippine Islands 2, Peru 1, Puerto Rico 2, Scotland 2, South Africa 2, Switzerland 6, Trinidad 1, 
Uruguay 1, Venezuela 11, Virgin Islands 2, Sweden ibe 
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TABLE 4. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits! Through 
Provinces Indicated, and Which Departed in 1954 After Remaining Three Days 
or Over, Classified by U.S, Federal States or Countries of Registration 


Long term 
Bie. visits as% 
State Que, Ont. Man. Sask, Alta, and Total of long and 
cule short term 
visits 
PATA EUING cacusaceraccemters 3 Te 213 582 39 23 97 192 WE PAS) 31 
PATUZOTIAD ccteces2s.3aeee _ 23 81 419 39 58 208 516 1, 344 Syl 
FANIANG ASI ceccssteccscseas = 36 57 234 23 18 94 95 607 31 
Galion dawereceter 7 459 1, 420 6, 261 958 698 3,935 PA (oe) 41,491 60 
Colorado: -..c200.<bone- 51 129 581 126 186 878 896 2, 847 48 
COnnNeChiCut ine cacs-a- 119 4, 383 14, 383 5, 485 36 13 ii? 150 25, 181 54 
Delaware vi....8.00..- 8 142 494 TOM! 6 — 26 35 1, 438 52 
MUSteOW Col. «..Le a 23 250 9 24 1,425 Pail 6 a2 84 2, 804 63 
ESIOTUG A Heened tes sasaxa 5 730 1,914 5, 140 128 63 338 536 8,854 53 
(GEO ELA ys... 6 127 387 955 48 16 110 197 1, 846 41 
Mah Oa Pen sasacomeee eee. = 14 29 191 44 eal 691 3,025 4,065 51 
HUN OUS © ccescceseoseceess 26 649 2,142 33, 118 TSO as} 5 AS} 1, 498 41, 586 53 
WGP ATA co.cesrhecnetass 10 302 768 14, 145 243 110 487 368 16, 433 48 
TOW Aer totes te. 2 93 289 7, 342 815 576 691 492 10, 300 59 
INGNISENG) Fe enesceeacone 2 83 201 1, 767 505 270 543 541 Sy aly 47 
IKG@m FUCK Yigeee...2.sc00- 2 3 99 204 PA Tiel 41 16 34 90 2, 688 42 
WOUISIANG sc veterqecucs 1 THE 257 606 65 39 167 236 1, 448 43 
INES INES eR ce 6 |16, 641 ili peli} 847 13 6 17 36 28, 718 26 
Maryikalid Eee ee. scans 49 706 2, 033 4, 334 33 21 als 1538 7, 449 5D 
Massachusetts ...... 484 /|21,111 34, 142 9,047 51 24 252 290 65, 401 62 
MUCiieanyeas, ates ses 18 878 2 306) | 121, 703 1005 404 1, 245 1,080 128, 649 PATS 
MUMMeSObA. cncteessss 3 119 386 13, 090 5, 776 1, 270 1, 584 907 Arey Ales) 47 
Mississippi ............ 1 47 81 258 30 25 58 133 633 39 
MESS OUT ss sate. 5 150 411 4, 147 381 35) 587 492 6, 308 48 
IMOMGATIA ecconestresvaseee — ial 31 176 184 2, 398 5, 336 1, 391 PN 50 
Ne Or ASK a) x. csets-cesee it 31 123 iL AD) 486 370 488 346 3, 365 56 
IN@Vadial ...ctac.c eee. = 10 22 115 Pan 16 101 398 683 57 
New Hainpshire 6 1 i23 10, 636 891 11 6 39 Bs 13, 365 46 
NEW VJETSCY frcs-s.0ee Dale 3, 547 13, 937 16, 339 105 3 368 331 34, 878 58 
New Mexico .......... i 47 60 189 38 28 159 202 724 43 
INTE NVIROT IC weveeeeece votes 398 7, 261 53, 882 | 141, 893 PAew 113 872 895 205, 536 40 
North Carolina ...... 6 PAT 601 1, 553 19 20 86 141 2, 643 47 
North Dakota.......... = 18 49 765 5,975 3, 229 437 200 10, 673 41 
HNO setae eto 47 1, 164 3, 148 85, 267 PATE) 159 872 760 O69 2 61 
@kanomay nccsteceos soe 3 50 129 945 199 027, 418 315 2, 186 47 
ORE COM Mee. dccseavenees _ 59 99 558 121 221 673 15, 653 17, 384 66 
Pennsylvania ........ 153 2, 674 9,218 55, 147 127 69 590 550 68, 528 56 
Rhode Island.......... 30) 1, 360 6, 414 1h Be 6 6 25 34 9, 202 61 
South Carolina ...... 7 718 230 497 17 iil 56 74 970 42 
South Dakota.......... = 30 32 634 564 403 281 181 Py SP) 59 
SREDMCSSECC ,..ner5045 <2 8 98 257 1,062 42 17 124 165 Beri} 34 
"TRIES se ann eee 2 309 552 Pops WSS) 315 253 1, 276 1,411 6, 293 44 
TSGENRD cs Peeecneeneeeea 2s 1 14 37 223 37 41 923 840 2,116 49 
WWGTIMONG serascsckssiececes TT 408 10, 744 914 151 3 19 32 12, 138 14 
Wilts bole Wancpeesecseeb pers 26 496 1, 438 3, 230 52 31 170 245 5, 688 50 
Washimetor ..:.cks..c. — 51 162 167 203 368 1, 400 72, 269 (hay, PAD) 43 
West Virginia ........ 1 62 169 2, 760 12 11 28 41 3,084 53 
WISCOMSIMN ..eeesserne 3 135 566 12,975 872 408 829 493 16, 281 52 
WAOUMTNG Soc, sseeessecrose = 7 23 88 45 138 436 236 978 54 
Total U.S. cesscccns 1,698 |67,105 |187,467 |566,610 |21,902 |13,071 |30,514 |137,056 |1, 025,423 42 
Other countries? 4 37 156 331 45 36 729 6, 886 8, 224 82 
Grand total ........ 1,702 |67,142 |187,623 |566,941 |21,947 |13,107 |31, 243 |143, 942 1/1, 033, 647 43 
Long term visits as 
Yo of long and 
short term visits 99 42 48 38 48 62 71 51 43 ~ 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 

2. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these prov- 
inces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States, 

3. Other countries comprise: Alaska 7,535, Argentina 12, Australia 1, Austria 2, Bahamas 7, Bermuda 11, Belgium 3, 
Brazil 2, British Honduras 1, British West Indies 4, Cuba 18, Denmark 1, Ecuador 1, England 52, France 28, Germany 9, 
Guam 5, Guatemala 2, Haiti 2, Hawaiian Islands 299, Honduras 1, Jamaica 5, Japan 7, Java 2, Mexico 85, Netherlands 20, 
Netherlands Antilles 19, New Zealand 3, Nicaragua 1, Pakistan 1, Panama Canal Zone 60, Philippine Islands 1, Peru 1, 
Puerto Rico 2, Scotland 2, South Africa 1, Sweden 1, Switzerland 3, Trinidad 1, Uruguay 1, Venezuela 10, Virgin Islands 
as 
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TABLE 5. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits 
Which Departed in the Years 1950-1954 


Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration 


State of origin 


North Eastern: 
GONNE CLIC Ubietecctroccatcences taeteceest scnsnecpsanttsecescstonemeamnsshe 34, 808 40,149 42,079 47, 727 46, 860 
IMAL Oo east ceec eee aaa aa oscar ent anaeersacocteasenece casas ccsenseresectoasas 121, 556 113,102 113, 076 114, 984 111,796 
MAS SACHUS CLES -consecsscosesceesteeuenens+seeducaucavaascsrerancasas sn 92,538 104, 088 100,716 106,936 104, 806 
NEW HaAMpPSHIPre: <.......cccecverceer-vsscocvsneereaceeucecovsvsssersases 23, 698 Ps) 5 SHU! Zool 28, 774 28, 865 
ING Wd CNS Visine sececcseces retettverstsssrevabcedaseevcesessneceasesneae 48, 365 55, 288 5D), 039) 62, 232 60,342 
INGW) VOLK cero cteccc caves seston theara ones des desestiecanvancescrensestss 444, 848 465, 754 472, 686 517, 471 517,998 
ONNS Vi] ViaMl die ceeeccorevccecceeesess-wsesneretreaessccdsresstsanaceneres 110, 292 120,528 119, 745 134, 280 V21 039 
RAOGS Ms lancdeerec ca tcceenccstteserttcvergessesacstaxenccnsetarc=eeaces 13,961 14,991 14,970 16, 482 nibey, ess) 
OTTO Dibizosechsczcevesechsuccecss totetestacscebewt ensasesesss cv scosceuesrades 91,398 88, 160 87, 168 95,715 89,502 
981,474 NAOPSE Sill 1,031,792 1,124, 601 1,097,044 
Oy OF WOtalierccctesercccctsedcteese nad edeetunttances<tsvsesecesrcencar 48.1 46.7 45.8 45.4 45.2 
Great Lakes: 
MDMA OS) ce-coeterccescrcececeactcctsticeracarestcvesteneesesteseuececs=s roe 63, 376 69,979 oy, Ooe 80, 240 78,549 
TIGL ATE cerecttetcecdercscaccesceestettee etarstases corettescenseseoatecceanss 27,849 31,530 32,097 36, 536 34, 443 
MUCH ap cceeeteecseesneereneseleestesesrseeseeratevedercestedarceadentncs 383, 404 427, 731 428, 668 481,916 477, 874 
COTO eee cer errr atte coke cbs ceaoee se eee rrctesavaneniteeetancccsuencsnesssves 128, 249 143,042 145,038 158, 806 150, 088 
WISGOMS INN secceeec coeeconcaceceeteetoees -ecccodorscscegsecaccosesscucesreres 24,993 27,714 28, 856 31, 638 31,058 
627, 871 699, 996 708,191 789,136 772,012 
COL LOCAL sere rserscosnveteatearcetstoe aarerr darsese <snctatceseabssesy 30.7 31.8 31.4 31.9 31.8 
North Western: 
IML TINGS OF Bi cestecececctcctocsshevavcessocesactoeees vecnececsumrescvesesusee SZ an 34, 708 38, 420 43, 600 49,658 
IMO MIG AAS reterce-orteecceceretcosteceeasancs ciecctvactenesscocunremsaenecne’ 14, 299 15,017 16, 589 17, 981 19, 100 
INorbhiDak tas ccrssversesoeetosesecesseoterss Sveauessevagsvesevteerasones 18, 934 Ppt, SOT 24,559 25,109 25, 944 
65, 980 73, 032 79,568 86, 690 94, 702 
TOL WO erreseccceccectecasetecceceacsscecesddccsocecdadacccarsssvss 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.9 
West Coast: 
Goal lifOrmilaccseen seecccces sue sien teabas tees cotducasserecesscctowccueestees 56, 986 59, 535 64, 342 71,620 69, 434 
OTE EON cha careccece tect ceisseesseieiacs sesemttene tie teeserscervontsunssee 21,098 25, 416 26, 238 26, 980 26, 295 
WSN SCO seers eereccterenteesccoesenctean ceanecasaraceearccwanrene 150, 367 162, 734 166, 452 177, 540 174, 734 
228, 451 247, 685 257, 032 276, 140 270, 463 
Sy OLUT OAL, neccctcnscsnecstseresseseser tt seenencrsncsaseresscereceren 11.2 11.3 11.4 11.2. 11.2 
Other: 
139, 182 151, 838 177, 346 198,775 192,619 
Ty OLED OCA seers tecce cece rete certenesovancvar<ccseserscacsesservnisere 6.8 6.9 7.9 78.0 7.9 
tains ccactscevsssccee crete eaeedh cacteensessaventecsareccsbeeneats 2, 042, 958 2,200,122 | 2,253,929 cE 475, 342 2,426, 840 
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TABLE 6. Average Expenditure Per Car Declared by Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists! 
by U.S. Federal States of Registration, 1950-1954 
et Average declared expenditure per car 
State of registration 
ax 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 1954 

North Eastern: 

COMM CCI CUGE ee. theres cececesscctes tree cot Mttencane  cecdianesscteeecncct 82.63 78.76 67.63 (be tid 67.74 

IEADTY CP encet ota sogees sis ce cacatcsccsrecace-tot ee steseetraccstoce netic oticuss 22.20 22.08 20.90 22.08 Zoe 

MAUS S28 CHUS CCUS Micsnncan<vascoustorsaresescesentevaes socttsecseteces<asevee 91.52 85.03 79.45 83.06 80.90 

ING Was AMUSING peeectssvececctctcusteost cesetescsesessereree on seeeecescs- 51.16 BW 2A 46.66 47.93 43.83 

ING WHSCTS CY Pespetete..nc-cssstuscev Stee solcettecencccssicce teh tesevesce 25 TO 89.52 81.50 93.91 Oil 

INS WA VAD Kisses wants tensa cccscacssaeecaieesssceseantvesiesccttassass cancencese 59522 Doe ld 51.83 53.34 51.76 

EACHUS Vi DV ATL Aart vee ccc ecescseeteveeeestee ncstevecst sates a iecceces 84.58 82.09 74.78 78.08 77. 84 

HVINOG OMUS LAT Cgeercrereetesntctsecrecereeacecerctacesescsesrete st rect scsiece 83a75 78.73 69.70 MGe35 67.63 

WET IMON bilecomserstsceecse rar tre scsscacttr teastttetss-calaconst chaste Siva veces 13.65 Ns) 6) 14.14 14.12 Bs 5) 
Great Lakes: 

UN VATOLS Fac. naeetetep tec sescvecaseocseets teeta atthe See eee atta snase 94.02 89.48 83.56 ORG 69.32 

WCBS. coer: Arte RRR ante a or emer rn reer ones 74.27 68.62 64. 80 67.02 61.65 

NCI, content cetera peat coerce eEace Eee te epee eee 37.60 33.82 30.49 30.32 30. 87 

QUID x coacetee Seeder cette oa narra aha ete eee ANE ces Be 92.41 88. 93 79.65 78.80 79.40 

LSC ONS IM eereseceeereners, eaten eatin Meee 0-2 Se Rey twee, 86.61 81.06 76.88 79.25 67.57 
North Western: 

IMENT SOLES cece: ate cecncstecreeat-otttes sett ascot taste ees Peck os08s 78.50 72.82 66.56 66.65 59.07 

INVOUIGE NO Newaecassccevsasesaveoccvetecsscstcstese<tevesssvetecssssececcssces+os 73.48 70.74 59.27 64.95 61.20 

INION UMD) a KOLAR sere <.0<c3e conn scttoht-oatet Bea iene Beastie ecsakoss 55.66 51.48 45.50 47.65 42.54 
West Coast: 

@aliforn ia gree citric ccrertete tee eee eee A. cos ses 113.24 110.28 99.47 102.41 103.41 

OTOL Ollttesterccecrccssesnectsrenstacecerneteteeeeee rete hess ceceene 97.11 103.32 92.74 99.82 97.22 

Walsinin eb Omisesecsscrasertcossccrseceteterscrers rec cecteeactecestvecleecees 50. 06 53.55 50.18 53.76 52.93 
OCH OLaeecceesrstscestcessssccaeceteect cotreerte teeccececccsrecctertsesecetsstcnces 100.11 92.42 | 86. 84 87.34 85.45 


1. Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 17. Average Declared Expenditure per Car, Total Expenditures in Canada 
of Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists! Who Departed in 1954, Average Length 
of Visit and Average Expenditure per Car per Day 


Entries on 


customs Average 
: Average Average A 
soe permits s Total expenditure 
State of origin as % of sia expenditures oe per car 
automobile Pp per day 
registrations 


% $ (days) 
Alabama 0.6 222,295 4.70 pi yes: 
PAT UZ OMe ereserrerr renee ccnennccenctercereneres seseesoeee 0.9 95.80 Zoe Ge 8.48 de30 
Arkansas 0.5 55. 13 107,559 5.47 10.08 
Calif Or nia ...........cccceenenescvccceccccccerenerscsccoeccseccescencensnsecsnere 1.4 103.41 7,180,170 7.04 14.69 
CLOUGH 0) scccec cee -resec see eeecrsccenessex ean seuedactsacensnsssessnesnnassor lest 78.00 459,498 5d se Pais) 
COMNECEICUL ...........esesesereesssrovovscscscansncrereceeeesseccsscersceceners Go 67.74 3,174,296 Pe sir fs) 14.26 
DECIR WATC) <cccccecderescecssovecesose-caoavse~ecessrsesececavencecorroswsurscnonss Py (8) 82.50 228,608 Boeke! 15.49 
Dist. of Columbia ..... 2.6 106.62 473,499 Howe 14.56 
CVO Gears csteseacesseneoseaeae 1.4 102.45 Pal Oats) 12.66 8.09 
GOFZIA ...scseccecceeccecceesessccsrcceccsnscnnsenetenssscaverenenenacsnerecesarees ONS 65.55 297,269 6.57 9.98 
TEL teecte ose ere ceca coor otek oc timed ceecnccs -cenratastesssacosecroscsurocscsunss 3eD 64.81 513,684 6.97 9.29 
TIVATIOUS Socceicccccosceosnccerecsseseoceseccanssctaneesessacanesnnessoncrts=ssevos 2.9 69.32 5,445,017 5.44 aT 
TGA. celicescdeecet ctccnorsccecvsseresttotetvesncearauesssvancnreccsstsececsisrs Phe 's) 61.65} 2,123,411 4.85 ADETL 
TOWEL ec rerete terete aoe ccsabbcnecave tastes: cc csascnsesnsenenvars-overasarsucwe 1.9 86. 96 1,515,626 5.69 15.28 
CATS AS Wetec Goose cools scenccecttesccteeeesersncene=sesdnancssemese sence Neal 80.29 664, 079 5.97 13.45 
Kentucky. 0.8 59.41 376,025 Be 1126 
Louisiana 0.5 96.81 324,120 1.63 12.69 
NTE Teeter etc tce ret ect crcccnresatenenets ecearnecsancuers 47.0 2a cal 2,594, 785 yy bil 4.54 
Maryland ......eccccceseeseseceesessesssrsnersnsrscerecacersnssersnecerenssnener® 1.8 S5n lO) me deaiolealic Bin Sa 15.87 
Massachusetts Sa 80.90] 8,478,805 5.84 13.86 
Michigan 19.2 30.87.14, 751,970 4.40 7.02 
Minnesota ...... 4.6 59.07 | 2,933,298 HOW 11.66 
Mississippi .... 0.4 {Bio CH 120,658 Tapo 9.97 
IMTS S OUT cccccctccrececssertecosecdeaeawee Cees ha 82.61 1,079,382 6.47 lear 
MONtaANa  .....---.cececcccccsceeccccsscecccccsscceeennsrssccscscsecccccaserereceee 8.9 61.20 1,168,920 Sy U3} 11.85 
INDIA S fle ccs chreteee cette aca cos daccare-tenscseces secsenseescvarsuspscuaronesaces Ne 94.42 570, 014 5.95 15.88 
IN Viel Led eeccc eet ereretceececrareneetincnes brecestcsmnasessretenestesnsraneceense 1.4 ila Re fatets! 140,100 10.06 ik. Val 
NeW Hampshire .......ccccccccessesereeesessssnrcesersrscessessnsesnacacens NY I(e) 43.83 1,265,053 3.85 11.38 
NEW JCLSCY  ...ceseeseseseseserssesecercecceccessersessarsrstarsnscsrneneserars By(8) 91.22 5,504,397 By 7 17.49 
ING We MOK 1G Or tensececiecctcecsccncocer secu conccsccancenescctsnersoscecuecasersonn 0.7 84.32 143,260 7.30 11.54 
INS WON tee tea ceeecenreeteatacaret cent cece ssaseasersanboncgecercssace-seaateen 1323 51.76 | 26,811,576 {leaks 7.05 
North Carolina 0.5 70.93 400,613 he tts) Spl 
NiontlisD a KOLA ceccrescrerceet cn clncte crease teas venesaceesse star rcearnscenseae 12.8 42.54 1,103,658 ie a8) 7.69 
OTH eee eee races a oe er eran totes cancucrceccacetaceasracesa=4ct 5.2 79.40 | 11,916, 987 Geulag P22 8 
@IRVAI Oar eee ae ores antes cr eoueae sma sevcenscenrcerscte Ong 102.62 475,336 7.49 13.70 
OPOZON ......ssceccsssccesceccsressrscnresnrscanansecearenccsccoacssanessserareners 3.8 97.22] 2,556,400 Bron 16.29 
Pennsylvania .... 4.0 717. 84 9,476, 164 Ly 2s} 15.16 
Rhode Island .... a) 67.63 1,023,648 Be a! 12.69 
South! Carolima; -cccscssssreecoes 0.4 66.15 154,460 6.63 9.98 
ETM AISLE ercre cere ta ooereseseteretescecen cr anseecaseecnserasneceeonanese L6G 88.49 319,272 5.61 T5e6 
TOTNES GEOL rencanartertecsceestscecerssercocassmancsreccenseuounennsaxcusancsues 0.6 56.56 295,696 5.02 L226 
TOK AS cree ee en ea nates ent sesasevcctenevecreerzecuncenaccens 0.5 88.62 1, 269,393 6.96 12es 
UT Rete eae sr ece rnc tees ete remionssecessenctececcessroenteeractanse es 76.80 330,547 4.96 15.50 
VIGOR ON Gn weccrd. ctrereaeebiccacnscrsereccaeserwencdecceccavaseratonastosamaeeeseaca= Wiese USS HIG: 1,230,653 4.24 3.24 
Wrote resect seesereceen-cesenescs taser sveseonsenrerntennenassuasacscessuasorss ee 75.03 861,569 6.08 12.34 
WASDIN ETON feccececcceco-ecceceesuceensreceececencersecercsae-Hsnrsorssererere=s 19.8 52.93 | 9,248,671 3.99 Lee 25 
West Virginia ols 79.24 456,977 veil 14.76 
WISCONSIN meee sree aa ese sen sanesbeseaeeeesetawarmeraccend 258 67.57] 2,098,589 4.78 14313 
WYOMING. ......-ccscecescecsceoececroncrsressressrencenacenceecoracescsaneesserene 1.6 102.76 187, 023 7.06 14.55 


1. Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 8. State of Destination Reported by Canadians; 


Special Survey August-December 1954 


State of destination 


Automobile Non- Automobile 


ING WIBYOT Ktocesterescceutessuekcsesscecthoroe ssuscccse ctv st stetrussauedvarseandeaaet tick deveutesoxedeas #sesiy 24. 27 22.61 29. 50 
WASTE LOM Merentsc, ee meee. totes cscescrrs eves sttnees ie csi'aseavise svatcs sosnsesecuedses fuuassieesedune 16. 74 17. 79 13. 43 
MING INN ID cies ete rc scosestesscase ocacces ees eseaceentsusstnssescsessdansaiiydesdian «osensteorstceetvesetesses 9.01 9.05 8.86 
Ce NEON Airecee teas sate on cen dsnic arts essscstkchvins cance denssecus octane d06s saonceasestacsttaeetecedecdose 5. 28 4. 64 7.30 
aS AC IUSELUSiecsaes semetctesseat cases esas tsecet oot eeticcd evs casenseccssecoceuevesocdniessusnaccseacennss 5. 10 5.02 5. 34 
IVLCGMEIL ID cleene mamta teee tetas Meares eso rene, cSkeca tvs dian: isevescecesade cobs dustalesae sesvendecssesues 4.75 Gent 0. 49 
INEIYIMGS OCA tee cesses ate teesctcccaess osccese sae ce sacedesaedavseAsacssatercodssdevactvesavesussace otevetvess 3.70 3. Ol 4.00 
BNOUG MMA KOLA Le. sce eascsusncs danctacenanencss seuasasacoessacactecvaccnstieeeswscavascassenuteeacstesdsses 3. 39 4,21 0.78 
IMME Gleenertcmscstrensr scence te neeenesoconc acc csees oavettastencedenssosiccnasas tenes ettebddiecs sede savers scene 3. 36 3.73 2. 20 
UTD OUS Foc sccccyassccvcetuedederdvadesascsuvacasavasdvasttusestees sseecvssarouesscseecl frosdevosenunasaseesceees BUS 1. 67 6.07 
ELTA EL P eesce en ersaeceelsrch teeercuss cvseccceeveracesc side dguas stas voce sscssasstesveueweeovpevecstescoenevtese 2. 62 2. 38 3. 40 
WONG P OM earccr ac enerercienense cna iesscosa asa senenceaeaveues sewer ccccsseseononttted seoss viescessceseeerssetees 2.54 PIM | 2. 46 
ONIN © Peres cess een eet oa cases vennuch saeaussscestecancsicnsectermtessecessensseout orpactuser sas 2.02 Ze Ll NOW, 
INE WROICTS CV iccereasessnsctere tee ccssss scevescocesvercevee as eeeerassesvacevasexsvessivescveses'essuipsebasechess P58 1.18 2. 83 
IWLCHIMIOM Ueeesencscres costa sateseeac cect ceceesccoscece ccttea ecatesas <asein'senesoss<desusewsths ccvateuanecsucesers i 1G 1.03 
EPOINS VUVAUIUL Gc cavacssnaettdst cecvewaccstsesaseeG. Acces otis: saceassercasteatsCeieees sececens sozvessoeses US BH la Bs 1. 48 
SOMME CU CUL meson sce sracsncy ac neryar set atatscs sesauetcnssVissdos asksvedtoeds sdevanes caeveeceesssauens 0.93 0.82 We PAL 
PONS UeMOL A OL UMD eh emettarerssciexsssicccscns cote eceitese cucoccnesectacttetosias cass esve convSesder cs 0.82 0. 68 1. 28 
INGIWMEL ATID SINT Clear sy eiemte ns coset corte cacoctuct teens eet onsccaloveo ost dotetiesnvesseesassaveteoes se 0. 76 0.82 0.56 
MCLE Oheencsmtnere: cemeea steer cnet eset gcse ects eines see ceactesaedsedlatsesedsecsasssetovenndeost On 72 0.89 (Oy ale 
AVM SSUTN Attensa testes atte e het cen tas corsa asete trades sss so s4aees8<sis sous stevsnesvneeasasdeeteverenasheoe 0.69 (Os ehh 0. 46 
WOMBLE Mesnceevesecsstessvcsncocncecsccsstasssestssuse-tosdrevesecasevarscechasvenseaiceassosctesreonsenssee 0.52 0. 64 0.13 
KOKA TVOMA Mercscesceneseeceet tec secovcswssnrcs eset Meee sett cstecssen cues sssnedceccsoarevahesesasessocaseos 0.51 0.63 0.13 
NVA ONISI Mites cncterrartte mc enssceseencovserercacctsct.tesesebescs+us-savsoasectswdssresneseaseensresscasesss 0.50 0.52 0. 44 
QUOD tecaceccsncessccsessee se ecesucovonssontastarcdctorttteteeseeatese nansssekass devs ieasddvscendedsetaustce 4.57 4.55 4.67 

OCA Fae snctaascpensas tev hecn eens ese tePudcsnstohtroetteent cas cavands sess sta tessvedesctetocitsbeessenteee 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
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TABLE 9. Number of Canadian Motorists Returning to Canada in 1954, Classified by Length of Visit 


Number % of Number Average 
Day’s stay of total of persons 
automobiles automobiles persons per car 


Wiseccscccntecctcnerenececetrecsccucs «ceseianrsormmenaraturanessstacearaaceessareas 3,968, 820 83. 360 11, 358, 592 2.86 

D eercaecarcnscencceavcet onan tonenvescatcccesveressacnsuesmteeseesu<cnresrcscacstae 329, 094 6.912 971,973 2.95 

OD abeatacernstnccs cscectavercsersusasectcescenvecsnonssderstvetntectass saescencedece 141,157 2.965 430,770 3.05 

Oh cencbeccatronacccencestacesastascaccseaeesesec tun zenersetcnsanecnctenctcnwecemean 719, 448 1,669 238,927 3.01 

B jecce snescuccass eves rusctsvetecenscnaneacssecearvuecsasacanenceecorattoescase merce 36, 754 0.772 111,563 3. 04 
Gseccceescosnectendeerpearecnsurencasncrte(stesvenpereuesgusccanesessercmavewasaa 25, 364 0.533 78, 345 3.09 

4 f ARLES SBCECESRCEECE SEER CE REEL OCT SC BENE ODO CO ICRC SOR CDO ADOC EPHOERCE ICE 64, 830 1. 362 199, 324 3.07 

SB eecsaserertcctnsens. trace ccenscceccscsese a cater Cttmmsataenoastecstucsnacncowss< 10, 587 0. 222 32, 409 3.06 
QUeearsnscescncoavesceanscvvsseysncacsusscesseevevantcevencvestssunescenvenatseieverse 5, 810 0.122 17, 396 2.99 

RO eecusceceseescccsssececess set saneressetrsecenseascuncncesonseccteacssecusstaaees Wels eis) 0.376 52,522 2.93 

lll eetessececcestavcssesvcetorcesccesesccer seaarceepasercsesrasstencccsccnaseratss 3, 433 0.072 10, 290 3.00 

VP) eceeecoeenéerconcoc coos aC aS CUTENET-aBlone SconecooocacbacnncacanaccecosecascncoNct: 4,985 0.105 15, 100 3.03 

UD crcsesccceeestaneneesuccesucuvastnessacsstenserastastusonescenriscecssesnretacsss 1, 563 0.033 4,743 3.03 

UA eeporecescoceeesescecstavccencacsenevesersersee oesuenrcscosucesuspacassebsctsen 29, 404 0.618 88, 314 3.00 

Un cvessceccesccrocsestetersrsessrastencusatecedscentuecactseessesesrantacses=sose 2, 832 0.059 9,071 3. 20 

il Giewtesseceaetesaccrsdcenecunccestaserer scares cvaretereusoresesnercerusecsansasce 1,513 0.032 4,544 3. 00 

Ui (Meascsayeccesceccearsoccncvasescvscascen tes secvavaceserstevsucersecusecescesetent 858 0.018 2,577 3. 00 

1183} ceiesoceene cbeccescococcabiachosacodo senor cou cnennncoomannacebaneoccescecno: 1,327 0.028 3,754 2. 83 

MQ eeeseetesrcescercctesuavessssutteevcentoctoetevoencesvsnaeacsseccensoerarteerres> 436 0.009 1, 222 2. 80 

DO eerecetentcatesranacen sone sesaestrascectoatat cvabscaseeacanacsesecuerscereoestace 830 0.017 2,385 Doty 

Dili ata socceveece cage orca soaesdeer soerncdte tancveunscureCossrcserstectasacras 11, 224 0. 236 32,007 2.85 

DP cece trac eee CHOCCACO PDL OG EEBOTEL ED ADNOCE STOO IOHOCOHEEL SOS HONEENOO aCe 222 0.005 660 2.97 

Di ccssonscececessustocte cee tree scevaveees aces cerentstresecercecosseescescttnes = 226 0.005 675 2.99 

DA feraseretes secvceerevatacseesesrscsacee-tcnstussenoswousnecacccctsssessatacsontates 242 0.005 648 2. 68 

DD eereenucte curcenssudncses secre isuessievsnacecserratensete socetsctassenadsessrares 353 0.007 981 2.78 

AG eetecnce ttm cencccnstcrstcnsces <cacessnanesaacactetansranacssccarencss tar earcce 170 0.004 474 2.79 
DibieestccassssesenCavtclacsedscoreasasecssverececseentensaceresccersscsvonceseysssa=s 108 0.002 304 2. 81 

DB ecacssestacsreezcesevcescecesarseastessr rece cotccsenaccsaccrencectoesunsessunecs 1, 468 0.031 4,197 2. 86 

DO eescaccucoavecca seuceserccsabocccteenocervucsstrvecsscecesccnssvertsteeruecaress: 84 0.002 218 2. 60 

BO moO leccecescnssseececacecsvcocernctisccacecscastcesscncerqecerenesnannectoasnancueess By Gey! 0.188 25, 167 2.82 
ARMA: OFiescaccsccacssesccsseseaesersuceasavscensecscoasresseeceserssatstecracecenstetetes 2,595 0.054 7,070 2.72 
FD Oi ceesctesetearsctaceouvecnactsucasencssercusessnaceravarcestesaneestenararteceerss 186 0.004 493 2. 65 
GONG Qicarescccnecccsrevenevecovonseveasteeterscsuccacencsencastentuancecucesnates store 2,941 0.062 8,048 2.74 
RO madd Dipcsesececou-aseresssccesscancersncstsocentes@anete ssunmnnascevascueccecescsusears’ ~ 452 0. 009 1,143 2.53 
BORGO pectecosercssscvcecsacecete essence cnsetsassvecestenscenstncestenesunanscecters: 35 0.0Q1 103 2.94 
Qa 9 Oiesreccecnccecsen sescedeavsnsevevecrescccscPatsteeserpeccscetesverse=cerdeseaeeer 1,728 0.036 4,425 2. 56 
MOOS O eresctsesscecevsveccocavectsvecantescccensaccecesansstesencccesesearscesertadesee 141 0.003 364 2.58 
NM 2O R13 Oieccesscenctescvasecseeveccesecsaceesssiceencecentancescevenaeseasdeascsavaceterce 1,062 0.022 2,517 2. 37 
VAO 1G OPrecrncdecssasccacesceesoncecenssdersdiacvon sur cercssnccesecetecsvasteenaneracha. 716 0.015 1,776 2. 48 
ONO Olewrsacsernscceseatsaverensstesseectataresunecctermnnrecestrrtesdssuesansesecratcr 816 0.017 1,929 2. 36 
PAO = OV Clee ceccenccare ss ccaatotersttsestertestantenredhesncetartecssessvosenseceherse sn 377 0.008 929 2. 46 


DO CALS oecccrsce care secencoetetnncevarascnereecassensesacttetserssanevevarswaart<a 4, 761, 037 100. 000 13, 727, 949 2. 88 
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TABLE 10. Number of Canadian Automobiles Returning to Canada in 1954, Classified by 
Length of Visit, by Province of Re-Entry 


Day’s stay 


Atlantic 
Provinces 


Prrrre rere ri rree reer rere ee 


Perererrrerrrt rrr ert reer 


Perererererrrr eter ree 


eee eececcececccscesncesorasesarecnsareserescseses 


sone cence ence nesceceresecseesssssesscecacesesnoees 


are eeeer ew nceeseseeceseresnsscscereressseeerereres 


see nar eeeearerarccscareesenearneaceeasseeeneaseens 


avec eee nceceeeseccresecadecssesasssesssseneeeesee 


1, 105, 838 
10, 265 
7,609 
4,936 
2, 298 


3,120 
5,345 
1,443 

545 
2,421 


254 
920 
140 
889 
306 


243 


Quebec 


674, 211 
44,086 
28, 807 
18, 810 

9,490 


6,420 
21,421 
2,012 
1,076 
4, 239 


578 
889 
274 
8,015 
1, 287 


197 


248 


142 


2,945 


121 
61 


Ontario 


1,463, 376 
169, 088 
50, 704 
28, 867 
11, 462 


8, 354 
23,013 
3, 204 
1,546 
5, 972 


900 
1,292 
285 
10, 642 
455 


423 


364 


248 


4, 364 


152 


SIU, TAD | etd ae 82 


37 

Manitoba | S@Sk@t | ajberta rp 

chewan Y.T. 
135,570 | 62,083] 29,025] 498,717 
21,331| 11,921] 11,236 61, 167 
11, 152 7, 276 6, 968 28, 641 
5,031 3,080 3, 827 14, 897 
2,691 1, 567 2, 102 7,144 
1,310 1717 1,457 3,926 
2, 828 1,231 1,448 9,544 
682 466 638 2,092 
425 320 465 1,433 
845 539 664 3, 235 
249 215 333 904 
288 212 355 1,029 
140 115 185 424 
1,579 7155 815 6, 709 
115 111 160 398 
91 83 144 332 
56 72 112 236 
111 76 114 339 
40 44 69 123 
45 73 86 202 
666 401 387 2,625 
20 26 43 57 
23 22 36 71 
22 17 27 69 
32 16 42 85 
14 15 27 48 
16 9 12 22 
90 33 49 242 
5 5 8 19 
499 368 459 1,625 
163 113 134 501 
10 10 8 32 
127 118 157 519 
33 35 34 101 
4 1 = 12 
90 118 93 323 
14 19 20 25 
69 143 83 173 
38 101 50 121 
48 60 28 97 
30 25 34 67 
186,592 | 92,671| 61,934 | 648,326 
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TABLE 11. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada and Other Countries, 


Peeeee rere reer reer eter rier retire reer ree 


Account with 


United States 


1926-1954 


(Net Credits + Net Debits-) 
($ Million) 


Account with 


overseas countries! 


Account with 


all countries 


140 
148 
163 
184 
167 


141 
103 


107 


107 


257 
282 
280 


70 
72 
72 


294 
307 
313 


12 
15 
14 
14 
13 


12 


oOo wo ob WoO 


20 
22 


no wo WoO WO Ww w 


D 


69 


=s iit 
= 118} 


f) 
[o> os op) o -~ 


' 
> iw) on o foe) 


= 29 
- 38 
- 47 


152 
163 
lle! 
198 
180 


153 
114 

89 
106 
Wily 


142 
166 
149 
149 
105 


111 
82 
89 

120 

166 


222 
251 
280 
285 
275 


274 
275 
302 
302 


99 
100 
98 
108 
92 


til 
49 
44 
50 
64 


15 
87 
86 
81 
43 


21 
27 
37 
60 
83 


136 
167 
135 
193 
226 


341 
365 


Net 


1. Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country. 


2. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 12. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Province of Entry, 1950-1954 


Entering by ports in 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Non-permit class — Local traffic! 


Atlantic Provinces 865, 466 890,596 967,478 1,009, 549 1,014, 429 
UCI C Chrrrrrc se teeoncte sre weets consostacsesceesstotsstaaceccegestesttvessasrcseas 276, 231 287,626 289, 369 348, 679 3 1S 
ONG AMT Oleg headspace eccstnsesccere dash nerstaa-sasusacneqsea'-ssoasneeesseesesess 3,378,024 3,670,008 3,806,941 4,127, 205 4,119,909 
Me TAG OD alecsere= teen re aeec tates casectde ntsc siavascsotceans-sbicesuase-sesseece 04, 119 65,060 fly het TR 334 GGnon 1 
Saskatchewan 20,755 21, 390 25,655 25, 493 23,789 
PAD Ol tiyeeetgeerecans ceceercecresiscrtascnastsoieascassevescessanseccsscsesstares 19,717 17,029 19, 847 23, 204 24,912 
British Columbia 95, 722 105, 542 109,917 122,165 120,510 
RYAUM Ol itesercacstcen et ccoer cwtcstnanctaredssensterascerostssonsisrescecnsteatessess er OD 992 2, 263 5 20) 1k BSI 

Ginny h sieeaa ole nae Pern ores bi PPR E Hehe me bom 4, 711, 226 | 5,058,243 | 5,293,253 | 5,729,199 5, 686, 773 


Traveller’s vehicle permits! 


PAG a NGICH PTO VAG C Siestessescecccesewes<cdoce =s<cocsa san. aces osesepocneons 148, 265 151, 219 152,421 161, 286 163,034 
QW ED OC irccestiassecssseesseccccvestecestedersueertrtsoessassvccstacesesoracecesse 374, 246 384, 156 393,507 413,016 396, 783 
CO NEAT Otees caste caces rtae cranoecesstdeaaiu-povsccnsdscrsscseteacasssoesmonssinness 1, 236, 290 1, 343, 083 LoO2VO00 oes loo 1,492, 378 
MSIL CODE eseceesieccttastittet sac -sencdesstecencossesees sas ccedssmcasnesseinwaseeese 26,315 35, 480 38,040 39,971 46,499 
Sas Katclie wa Warner cesercscescaertecscuceteteetecvccusdsarctrestevesucsenéa 15,715 16, 786 19, 288 hl iisys) 20, 863 
BAND ONG 2h eee eee eee seen ce te cees ar saysducocssuanasversscasesuac+onnsss0 SoRon 2 37, 454 42,743 44, 450 44,894 
British Columb alsee-sssssscsscees see staesssosvesasesdennsaecorarteseso- 221, 642 247, 801 262, 550 283, 846 278, 376 
PVA OM bereretsenrctercr-t ccasscsseccehesesscrstescs=cesscsdasceorscevadsectanscsses 1,863 3,622 Ths Pe} 8, 255 8,017 

Canadase re ee lead nace 2,060,148 | 2,219,601 | 2,278,165 | 2,506,114 2,450, 844 


Commercial vehicles 


PATA NCIC MET OVINE OSpestvesconeeedeey tas-ttes-e-sersrerseeenceusmAratonsrnaen 19) 272 84, 394 89,951 83, 707 TT, 259 
ED) CC ceeceeeme ante ctas te cnsrornsccesteressctasse<ccreccacsscseastesesvse=+ssze = 44, 238 45, 307 43,110 59,019 64,008 
STG ANN Ope rceracatearcacsercnte satceccserosocsrseranss\esesendnecamenvannenncrnneoa> 1125825 108, 366 138,571 190,197 178, 228 
IM AIILU Ol) earesemenenenacestssaue-canasctnercearetar-vsresccse--arpsatersssener---=- 4,505 6,990 6, 801 7, 218 10,478 
DAS KALCIMGWAlleretesscuccosnccnssaestneotvarcssrarcscrerssasarserensassenen- 5,521 4,769 5,658 Qe 7,464 
PAD CUGA teeceastesesssescasssassecesratstescsnsncacacsseascsserertrsneennas-ner=ros 3, 862 3,924 3, 988 6,013 4,570 
Britis © OVUM lateesesscseeeses-teerevaseres+ousescesecsascses-seae-e"en=- 10, 980 14, 707 14, 606 aoe 22,645 
NATION ececceut roveerasccecreatersncystastesenetacerctsstehentactea¢seaetectersonees 366 333 1,051 P16 1,019 

CAM AD A eeaeccsccctteseccevosseresstsetsssti sc sn sedvvesssocrsretacrsercses=0<° 261,569 268, 790 303, 736 372,489 365, 671 


1. ‘‘Non-permit Class’’ and Traveller’s Vehicle Permits are defined on page 49. 
2. Includes 4,120 motorcycles, 13,259 bicycles and 85,973 taxis in 1954. 
3. Includes 1,298 motorcycles, 1,762 bicycles and 3,400 other vehicles in 1954. 
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TABLE 13. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Month of Entry, 1950-1954 


Month 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Non-permit class — Local traffic! 


JEL MUL Yee eccectetersstecsetersestecesouseeterascesetannctenssuesnersecenaesestess 250,428 264,544 265, 842 298, 313 310, 994 
RG DGUAN Vic se areecceentccesrecceceesecteoseancsser ssancuseteneraracenaccsvscnsetae 229, 037 231,951 269,327 286, 351 292, 040 
War Clee sccocescearccresesecerecsera seta ener scecer* terest etect saccarcessacnsteseces 259,925 296, 211 313,361 342,090 315, 682 
PAUL eo. ccccvossencectstcestteccscsccscnsereter cst eteesatensssecenummenaassmensc 315, 198 336, 229 351,242 377, 232 382,137 
Mal Vie cescctancncrerecesccccschsnecnstenescesecucentsandearescsercacesrsmmcctonnncssos: 394, 928 433,970 442, 886 482,461 502, 268 
eUUM Gi peneyetececvenesereccesseesereretcegt ena: orasesttnnesesearsencacaerersenedancse- 484,504 539,502 558,429 579,338 579,387 
CU Liyiesccnse seats cecrcrecececer caccaressesteterterccentemtecneunetecanctarsusncesse so! 690, 785 745, 704 806,530 819, 809 853,426 
INUIG US Ulcers cescesecteceeateteccsscvnanstsceteens suntenensnseaterseretanranresesene 634, 708 718, 260 733,599 806, 771 785,499 
SCWECTO Wl cecsccescesce-caseessessssnse vaccuneacerseteccssaesaaasecrrecrcnsrant 467, 622 490,436 462,597 561, 904 533, 970 
OCUOD ET erecenesccessecearccnscnsteesstrcceacasceatesernarsenccctstnefeneranss*' 382,285 393, 898 400,192 448, 066 432,533 
INO VOM Cliecsee tet cessencsdscccccessnterceae stntees concen cesterwencnsteseerar= 296,431 310,452 356,539 373, 782 358, 980 
DE COMP ON pecceseereereracscconsactasesereececerrcverassasaccsaantect-cassossss 305,375 297, 086 332, 753 353, 082 339, 857 

T otal 7s. 2a et ce RSE ee 4,711,226 | 5,058,243 | 5,293,253] 5,729,199 5, 686, 773 


: ve! 
Traveller’s vehicle permits 


PIEUINUANY meerestecccscsssececarccass cs eeeecnccacee ssenacnstencensatrecenanenveesetes 36,185 40,941 38,113 47,422 48, 736 
UC DIU Vicesteesssvescavassdccnsessseensercetstnancsdracssccnasecssstseccecesserses 39, 006 38, 935 52,439 57,448 59,617 
IMAx Clie cetecsteres-cccsscerccestaracsvtascctertccnssscccnon anncontznencomenecsss 47,711 62,718 62,515 71,587 67, 218 
PA Weir cavesceceecetteses-ta¥sns-cccseresessesetoaustceevassssececnsontcangertnass« 87, 058 86, 360 965319 106, 709 107, 022 
Ma Vagesseneccncccessceesescesernsrerscceterercasonocereepnacessscavenastnessuencatsone 144,640 148, 286 179,463 183,509 194,685 
SIMIC sears cote aetaatac or cecvacsneearescarsurcetac sas secnsrenstcstcstaseseeonereenseas 237, 867 290,453 289, 088 297, 616 275, 154 
UL Vireceecccestevecccssassscecesetecscccessucsseatsvescoscesecssecancececsvecnceceaes 471,823 489,058 501,019 544,420 562, 223 
PNUE US Gacvescreverdaceestecetarenssettere:arceetsusthceesreanncersarearencdececac ere 437,145 503, 956 534, 262 546,185 515, 149 
SO PUCMDCM crcecececcerececsecescestesttestcoreres sans ures taerectionccaraassenanc 277,388 281,212 232,580 305, 212 289, 904 
OCU OD Ct eercccceccessesccoeccenrstectescescectur estat cee scersacareereseatraneces 143, 124 147,558 140, 607 169,530 162, 213 
NOV CMD OR Mac crcceccececrsecccececscssterescertsteecetsanrel 'ctrerecewa=tonsenns 80, 104 76, 040 88,016 997192 96, 945 
TCC CMD CMiecsecce-cte cece sneccesearsec tener seaennteacsnencatedeceeertamnesesete 58,097 54, 084 63, 684 TT, 284 HOt sles} 

Total? £bes Miata ebr eo ee eee 2,060,148 | 2,219,601 | 2,278,165 | 2,506,114 2,450, 844 


Commercial vehicles 


SJEVINULDLY eon sencemreasaaccnctet cecencstaarsenreeseameermentertnecctcccesscseat certs 18,817 20, 213 22,594 30, 773 28,677 
February 17,596 19,153 22,037 30, 667 28,309 
Mar Glitersreeceteecetseccetcretovestcnceesacsrsescetercsnetesecaewatecauecemccase= 20,278 21,607 22,614 31,568 32,494 
ANIL Use cecss ceric acces oserevecaceveraescorevecsteesesten=s ver sertnerwacenar omnes 18, 878 21, 201 21,922 29,455 28,185 
Mal Wiecncecececesecctecrarcorscnacesseriseccarcessusneseecamnresswencecascemaneatcree 21,935 24,746 25, 126 31,436 30, 152 
UMC Secs. ceececctececsevasesstarsussncesscessccsssscuseace caceancsnoventaasetenesr crs 23, 628 20 tat 24,442 33,342 31,524 
DULY evecenccesssssaccessouseseessscssansscstcceesedscscerseccincayaesrecenceseceers 23,481 23, 764 25,482 32, 635 30, 794 
PANIES Uneesssesnce seater sr stecavarenatacrseeertmcetecesssrcheccvenntqtacsnerstaeeesr 25,410 24,010 27,677 32,513 29,315 
September 24,148 24, 207 27, 760 31,404 30, 048 
OCU OD ON Recsecsaccncecececneserocncetrcsesecense seen senuussocnnesccartrstcessaesses 24, 049 22,607 28, 806 29, 936 31,178 
November 21,941 21,381 26,424 27,448 31,589 


December 21,408 20,124 28, 852 31,312 33,406 


Total 261,569 268, 790 303, 736 372,489 365, 671 


1. ‘‘Non-permit Class’’ and Traveller’s Vehicle Permits are defined on page 49, 
2. Includes 4,120 motorcycles, 13,259 bicycles and 85,973 taxis in 1954. 
3. Includes 1,298 motorcycles, 1,762 bicycles and 3,400 other vehicles in 1954. 
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TABLE 14. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Province of Entry, 1950-1954 


Province of entry 1954 
(a) Rail! 
AGL ATIGLCMET OVAL INCE Siena cocecectreessrectesceesceecascitdecoseeeuvieolel 14,431 is}, YAP 13,584 12, 837 12,433 
Q)NEINS Cc reeedsactes Bos eRe eto ae 163, 862 160, 180 158, 982 143,159 135, 830 
(CORLEY PICO ean ofS a SOI a oe VOT 125 208,499 219,559 202,179 195,556 
IN INU OW ot pee sete ce eteva ees ects nacechac ccseaeoscsc ous cenacstsaweacooseae cays 17,548 17,109 Wl, (583 19, 145 18, 006 
DAS Kab ehe wanna seen sn wen yee ee te 11,883 Hak, Sih 12,158 13, 240 12,183 
PSNDOLG Aenean tees cc ses e oh as sah cassvaSescaies  paresaeboacuayeten 1,474 eco 1,107 1,093 1,611 
evetaishy GCN es Ms Se a een a 47, 874 70,421 Tyee} 50, 834 48,121 
VOUS, ccestheccbi sada Re eR ee a a a Iv Qro23 9, 794 10,160 7,586 8,467 
OPTI 005 ae Cn Rs aeRO 457,520 492,107 491,216 450,573 432,207 
(b) Boat 
PAUL AMGICMELO VINCE Siete stereo ete esstrentcesece eo ee ieee Ps AO) 21, 944 20, 797 20,394 19,486 
GVOWES socerente oe ATS 2 an OLN Rae REA Sa NE, 1, 706 SLO 4,541 3, 803 3,304 
OIAG AT © arc ces cae Secrets SA eee aaa cea ae de ec ean esses 92,897 125, 084 154,627 166,489 193, 982 
IA TIC OL eh eaeteresenotersncderesases ct eetten seeveterecreccrsectteceteneeccce _ - = 
DASA CHC Wa Tlisese asta: eee ne Tat IN vse va - _ — 
LLIN ar aM a Sell A A eee 25 = = 
er iiishy Columbia. 20...,:...cgcheltta BO. es.cs Es 95,719 108,211 122, 835 134,717 130, 102 
OOO) 0 SRR Rr eee Per oR ee a 6 - 34 1 3 
ATA me sere cnc oe nonce tetas ens ccdcnvce Peeseacssteshcass 211,523 258,396 302, 834 325, 404 346, 877 
(c) Bus? 
PAULL LC gE OV INCE Simescsrses.ceussteeee ate ecccccss -ctertcest acésss 2 33 8,580 ae (HA 8,806 8, 822 
NILE DE Chane recc tee eR ssa o orca tote ca et bskes sind teeoessttbcasses 40,534 37,465 41,540 41,961 41,997 
(OU REN ON OT eRe cs tat dE Rr oe 309, 955 312, 824 285, 928 264,541 239,042 
SMI OU EtG) oY as FS ce i REE Eo. ae ee 4,745 5, 289 5,015 5,440 5,801 
SaSiMALCHe Wa Mpemec dete... cnc Me eee ccs occa cuk teh addenesvese 368 265 406 463 199 
EMO a oc cess cc AE EBS CERES 0: OE 2,450 2,665 2,898 3,161 3,060 
TEP aM ISH CONTIN ONES op as ena seeer conece eRe Ree Re ey ey 39,088 39, 861 29,998 27,561 36,218 
SYAUK @ Iemenemeen een Sterne MNT cen anes cee hs ncet es uass sesesvacshant - 430 495 272 57 
COTTER Ee Basia Oe een eco eae eee 406,463 407,379 375, 051 352, 205 335, 196 
(d) Aeroplane 
J 

PAOLA CI CHET OVIN COS tree. creceatoeeene ha coo cous acest otter e et cowcn ccs 10,157 9, 284 8,939 9,663 10, 861 
(GUS OKC aaa tes cet tac Ee 40,072 47,679 49,606 58,491 63 , 764 
(OWOLER ENO) dare eects hse Rees Ee Orr eee 47,893 59,556 69,018 84,428 94, 831 
IMIEUTLLL O10 Bifseace cancenes etree esses tcccocner te eeae sre erocen cok oeee as susoneons 7,306 6, 062 6,393 8, 761 10, 959 
DA SKALCHE We emetic: ccs abate see teens cn. sense Mo attGecss: Sol 683 846 1,285 1,278 
BUNK a Ae he aes a oe a SS ll SUR act i i, 022 17, 953 14,609 12,770 11 G2 
CSC OLUMD La Meee. cecncee eet cence eter tac ccs 27,403 27,050 28,928 30, 603 36, 662 
Rey Ta TI Lt 8, 232 6,907 6, 790 7,414 8,351 
Bewacee sorta sccccadeniegecstteemeceet ccascutsesesccessonieezes tees 158,422 175,174 185,129 213,415 238,468 


1. After deducting intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. ; 
2. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities by including intransit traffic. 
3. Yukon traffic is practically all intransit to and from Alaska. 
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TABLE 15. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1950-1954 


SG EC MDM pares cesses enceeovesenes attetersdeavseessesncnsrccrscesnereeqeres es 
CE OD Clee csce cos er retreat nnee cane tune Coto nan coscnentopacesrecdenesnences 


SU UTA Voces score oe eee ee eee oe ore ace ote ea vensaasenenenaacemenewassoesere 


SE DECIMDOM co .ceeectectes ccacasseaceeestrcce= sth svwsacensesevsstnimeccesensene=s 
OCT ODOM: <cczvacsthee eacteentes cos on tecteantenctpereeosavcests- erat oc teeeensines 


84, 982 
68,493 
61, 891 
76,816 
72,384 
113,593 
144, 234 
109, 661 
105, 664 
80,625 
74,589 
99, 608 


1,092,540 


1,115, 861 


83,199 
65, 899 
76, 054 
74, 929 
82,279 
102,411 
125,991 
127, 735 
98,573 
93, 140 
78, 984 
106, 667 


(b) Rail (Net entries) 


1,110,471 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


89,382 
80,810 
70,337 
74, 283 
89,022 
118,006 
122,139 
122, 247 
86, 823 
82,570 
71, 818 
103, 034 


1,026, 109 


89,109 
71, 832 
71,000 
TT, 859 
82, 274 
102,340 
114, 984 
112,935 
87, 044 
73,659 
62,448 
80, 625 


67,775 
60,524 
56,356 
67,428 
72,355 
88, 898 
114, 667 
112,481 
85, 828 
68, 642 
63, 762 
82,451 


941,167 


27,908 


29, 774 30, 093 33,243 31, 147 
26, 847 29,877 33,918 29,675 27,476 
24,518 27,565 28, 074 27,445 24,748 
31,182 25, 754 30,008 29,052 27,534 
23,508 35, 254 42,190 32, 78k 31,519 
55, 974 51,973 53,444 Ome 43,571 
716,30. Goon 65,635 61,627 62, 719 
47,617 72,662 66,999 59, 695 59, 654 
41,990 43, 648 37,780 40,399 39, 854 
33, 668 36,194 33,926 31,780 29,200 
27,259 29, 834 26,839 23, 674 24,910 
38, 232 44,146 39,160 Si, 1a 33,114 
457,520 492,107 491, 216 450,573 432,207 

(c) Boat 

1,348 1,318 Te, WES 1, 240 1,381 
1,545 Meles 1,802 1, 264 1,039 
1,743 1,613 1,774 1, 843 1,541 
4,212 2, 879 Doel 2,631 3,174 
6,353 niloug 10, 963 14,494 16,116 
Bhalla 34, 835 36,955 46,349 45,290 
70,269 83, 916 97,446 102,434 113,749 
Gay oon 87, 917 108, 608 94,583 108,175 
21,545 28, 082 30,819 39, 340 42, 783 
Dice 4,875 5, 245 ibis aby! 8,103 
anOLG 2,447 2,326 6,501 2,865 
2,460 2,214 3,442 3,567 2; L6L 
211,523 258, 396 302, 834 325,404 346, 877 
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TABLE 15. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1950-1954 — Concluded 


1952 


(d) Bus!” 

ewan 
ov ofS cel 2k. a Sere eee 11,446 14,102 12,481 11,649 12,380 
1 ua. ae 2 ee Anne 12,442 12,397 15,855 (1,412 12,157 
Vor ee ee ane) a ae oe a a 13, 885 19,159 12,730 11,178 11,215 
eee ee ee ELT wssdesabensaon 19,107 18,342 20,710 15,377 15,189 
each stvosssnccontifeesvais orien 33, 830 33, 106 34,251 OT ist 29,923 
I re ht i et css inssty 48,598 43,542 45,379 39,599 39,034 
coy 4 SS aes Seren 5 eee 91,439 88, 687 82, 768 73,007 75,506 
SEES. eagle ee ne 81, 840 82,599 76,268 71,453 62, 807 
a ee 42, 664 39, 202 26,392 36,780 31, 893 


RSG O ET creee rec nce terete tacts: ccaencreseicessessuucuaseanewsdsbcceapussuccesvs A eA 24,264 20,930 
WMC HIND CTY cant, sites cco Acctuceece sesusascpsnesucseaeevarcacestss <Caracssniessens 14,569 15,750 14,509 
BOG ONTI) OB ssa ic ces eee cadecdsoneedutpedudeyasepcaowes st ssectuuseanracess Way 5 16,229 PARAS) 


PUG ALSO oe see see ceere ne coe tates c2n55-ac setecacuanectesacnccssnsereveetosra> 406,463 407,379 375, 051 


(e) Aeroplane 


0) US ee ee 7,408 9, 638 9,817 


HG DUE Vi veecce cee saececessncaesscaccasesactncd-teanase seccaseneneceweaersancoces 7,549 9,298 9,500 


IAT lemegrte cnc tesRecaanctecatcutessorecosnctnarat ssuancousessa-est= iaszcar vase 8, 657 10, 880 11,209 


PAG Iereemersssee tateeses <acecnetersenesm op saresnasastansss secestevsurensoen¢cureecs 11,051 11, 816 


12,449 


INGE Peete GA oe cass cvas vorematarssavers vecewasssccevesevsesasrescse asses 14,449 


15, 193 


14, 248 


BIEL EL OpMMMEE Sacco Bevin s dstesaesSeve tude dabantasdcadscacsncbuseoseabsesesscoessve 17, 794 


Tooun 19,432 


SULLY Meneses sac Sen eae cerecara-asaser i tesuk csnee stata -esvoces0aesdereocnwosns 19, 858 PAN EAL 23,099 


PSII UM rent ers ote ate secede ton accrues coesctesateGcarecccees sccnsense anes 20,424 21,230 24,619 


IC GUC MU Clase eer cote au.5-c oo sean cattoneeeesusutcaaseouea=cewerases 16, 947 20,148 


195193 


(CERO See ee oe ee ee er eee 13, 665 


15,772 15, 974 


11,098 12,129 


10, 802 12,505 


175,174 


185,129 


23,901 19,361 
15,040 12,611 
16,302 13,120 


352, 205 335, 196 


10,598 11,806 
11,148 12,238 
12,554 13,538 
13,775 15,404 
18, 163 20,481 
24,981 26, 803 
26,447 30,836 
26,924 28,407 
22,826 29,309 
18, 256 20, 868 
13,507 16,308 
14, 243 16,420 
213,415 238,468 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. : 
2. Includes a small percentage of intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
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TABLE 16. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in 
the United States by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1950-1954 


Atlantic Provinces 
QUEDECRicceccccteceececcccecsocesees 


CONUALION cc ncevsecsecevectesereeconeess 


Atlantic Provinces 
QUCDE Gi crrcecercenracececemttice: tees 


OMNVALIO fi s.cceccsscatreetesst ere sce 


Atlantic Provinces 
QUGDE Gace sssceeeeemrserneeatoe 


QUALI ci. ccconcsadeacseteoeterecereaes 


Province of re-entry 


sadaetensvatceostesasecsessacauterssecenes 1, 137 
Anononicio orbcochostococccocbostcontie: 151, 855 
Joscenddtonder ninosenoncoacanannienenmacne 21,573 
Soseaa eam aeeneateencaeceen aes Rotts aene en 16, 719 
ae ete actestiece es enneser seer st easeseeae 20, 953 
passes sutsesacersearseccaratensseser=terererseteecesetseet 88, 644 
So aneteonvedesecacenseccnteseervent rs 7 


Ween en ena eeeearenaeaeesseerasereseeeseceseeserereses 
Stee ee ee eeeceeesenssecesavsccesresenesenes 
Seem ee eee ee eeneen sear avscacenscesssesenes 
Sete er anes ereneeseesessesceceseseseneees 
PPP eee eee eee eer e rir riety 
Feo aeenee ee reenerererererananesererasanes 


Ore ere eee reer errr err eerie eter eter ere rere rer 


matader saacecercevever erccceecaden srnsers 239,258 
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Length of stay — 24 hours or less 


nenanesaeesedeesenseesecsnscetersresateussensesaecs 741, 496 902,396 | 1,071,888 | 1,128, 197 
ee ractases seuresenareyseansteraeseeetsenes 368, 932 457, 655 589, 205 704, 508 
eget eseides seatesesarssesceettcrseqet ets 837, 120 1,177,829 | 1,368,502 | 1,488, 384 


57,026 88,115 115, 966 125, 330 


Be econ ranttnaae se ceneeerer cer toteeenes 32, 989 41,741 55, 101 57, 265 
aera deen tnceseenerseae coca nae seenronsts 27, 125 25, 868 28, 146 28, 036 
sebesuncansusaveve tustesustoucnieonsts cetesncesestersectee 289, 452 351, 087 465, 460 513, 797 


42 10 212 405 


on saeSavassdsaatvedsasecusedscescssvsose'es 2,354, 782 | 3,044,701 | 3,694,480 | 4,045,922 


1, 210, 512 
688, 549 
1,501, 664 
136,014 
62, 604 
29, 399 
503, 077 
1, 332 


4,133,151 


Length of stay — Over 24 hours 


21,007 28, 780 
109, 660 


219, 886 


31, 698 
141, 396 


44, 816 
160,510 


263,158 281, 225 


32, 649 
20,929 
19, 451 
107, 313 
20 


44,498 
31,011 
32, 260 


51,059 
35, 461 


34, 529 


141, 238 


153, 443 


167 212 


397, 895 


538, 688 


685, 426 761, 255 


Commercial vehicles 


76,553 83, 786 91,690 93,975 
49, 802 61, 866 68,751 90, 117 
71,948 118, 984 136, 040 112,547 
6, 360 12, 424 16,975 20, 222 

7,586 10, 396 13, 731 14, 702 

5, 447 7,000 8, 418 0, 192 

21,533 23, 609 28,471 32, 910 
29 15 95 121 


364,171 371, 366 


41,832 
156,955 
331,080 


51,086 
30,613 
32,961 
149, 618 

200 


794, 345 


89, 703 
99, 731 
101, 908 
25, 646 
13,819 
7,364 
ep ueeay hi 
152 


369, 494 


1. Includes 9,458 motorcycles, 26,210 bicycles and 128,664 taxis in 1954. 
2. Includes 1,219 motorcycles, 170 bicycles and 739 taxis in 1954. 
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TABLE 17. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States, by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1950-1954 


Month 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Length of stay — 24 hours or less 


| 

PI ENUIAT Vitec ceacaseteotenceetdteecnasaavssccevetetrigeactenssssvsasvedecevestessaees 130, 265 165,051 198,559 242, 225 225,882 
RG CUTUAL Vi feacace covstertdeattottnassaceancattots :diteet ssezosovtevsosoosasaas 126, 339 144, 268 216, 613 230, 639 236, 210 
IM ANG Ll eeete ccaon ste seee ttsctietes. cases oneteccdassieaesnoassccscacsmneanace cies 148, 200 205, 536 AND WEA 279, 485 271, 830 
PATIIGL IG Maen seat es cect eke etcits conte c.ce cose seatieere cctcossens esos ossssdesuaaseuee 181, 864 234, 231 289,605 322, 646 334, 083 
ANY Mena eae tase cece cctiocvas.cccvecstocesheceactionccccasstoneonersenatsies 206, 627 PHS) Be 319, 283 383,474 396, 567 
BLING ewan ener ane ataay socenccictetaate de anstervescsadssacsesseveesesssois 218, 359 298, 456 349, 662 376, 517 381, 040 
BILL Meteeter ec erccadetectaceetestetenctcceuccceeret cate steceecescesessaadeerneesadoes 270,134 357,098 413, 466 440, 589 488,972 
PANIC US Ler cceerercrcastentttccs tecesscceccotsatdeetnsere=sasascscactecuuseascees 254, 900 342,162 428, 392 468,052 470,042 
IS TIECIIDIGD crvecrenceetectecte tees rose e-tocene tte puatacess+= «2 -taamebanecenace 217, 405 304, 002 336, 714 356, 604 h(n PASH 
OVCUOINE? cosgesentecnactenacsn sc aRneSe EP OnEERE CEC enC ERE ULE eee 226, 960 274, 094 322, 878 353, 314 362, 777 
INOW EIN Clirssecnenoscecorsecosaecsconevscsccssceseeeee ceatessicoascressonvasancl 187, 213 220 ono 297, 551 305, 716 308, 705 
TDNSYSCSTTLOGS © aorneneonoroananancnencnen Rong UncCunce Dooce SORE eeEE ec ococecioon 186,516 219, 855 271, 580 286, 661 284, 756 

BE OL AL eer etc csee cet coat cs teres cncce cscs vave cteansouacesssasti 2,354,782 | 3,044,701 | 3,694,480 | 4,045,922 4,133,151 


——— 
Length of stay — Over 24 hours 


BI DUIVMAD Varcacer cee eetostoenseatstactcssecsrsnscavecatersssesceracesspesonseeannayas 8,938 12, 559 13,971 20, 340 20, 454 


TRL MAD ecctertscrccreccrescs cestcracsceterscssdeanvcspsncacivechesenweenceenws Uy 11, 482 18, 489 20, 652 21,826 
PANG leeeticcsc. ce ecnenetatts Me tncses seas <0 sontee catees ose sens csteeeatecedaee 12,626 28, 403 26,052 Ballin: (rai 30, 760 
PATVRLMMeeeesg cccace coh eae sactotec: sccasuacabade ews sosenvousdocsetedeecesstsesss Zi 26 28, 482 50,195 iin 1H 58,475 
INURE SPOR, Sw cies sc Sea he cnt Resa sss scale cioh state ssccnsess sovstopens cous 22 309 34, 450 46,560 56, 357 66, 465 
BULLE © semertete otra aa cite nosed aawlowen cee des cdevessccacvsszessas assis veces: SiOz 43,915 61,189 60, 903 62, 326 
RIUIIV ieee scat sycce ede ck sees sansassss ossciendes A Oaeine Rents scodsseccssvesi sess 67, 967 thy U2 112,876 122, 580 131,502 
PANT EA LUSG saeco saxcnccette te eesws once a tate eeuss Pass Sas feces av ote NT RT RSS 76, 830 103, 721 134, 654 148, 325 145, 830 
SEMGEMD Clicascecteorectecs sconseccscse cote ov enavacosccesersicsomeseesdesoaeh= Ley, BENS 70, 493 81, 390 89, 395 91,442 
CO) CE ODE T egos esac ce cece ete ote a5 on od cs anevsteeeser eelsnacesiedsoes obetesaresecs> 43, 662 54,173 69,816 76,062 75,468 
INCOME DID Cl) seceveceisteercen- tetas cactccassbeessecsdater-seesss000ceavesveeveseess 25, 560 30, 119 40, 635 43,146 49,567 
PD CCCMIO CE ccceseateneeenetesettscaccasep cenvetadctaeises owes cnavstustsederseed 21, 249 2d, LED 29,599 S18} C8) 40, 230 

BE OG AN 2 hoc mee ccsere eects to sccs ie ceec cia vinats seve osus seecaac ease scok~8 397, 895 538, 688 685, 426 761, 255 794, 345 


Commercial Vehicles 


= 


UBER OTST ereaacedcee eck’ 65500000! QOBCOSIOG 80: - COE SE ESIC EEL AC HOOT 16,557 26, 027 30, 312 34,113 34, 780 
ECCT deescteestucesveese det naecnsecteevsveus ouclacstlsessvelentenseedaleadenass 18, 658 27,086 32,021 36, 414 37, 817 
IWEBTRG) sone soeocee benko Set SUE SBEE E IOGRCOCE ZOSTER BONED Sue SOECEEE DIO NI0g 20, 265 28, 362 31,961 31, 373 35,195 
AML ieeeeeiveenessotse secs csaanersouecteuseorstaessadesavavevasenaeeueotansaueose 16, 079 23,011 25,370 Pati NERS) 26, 401 
INT ANY peratetectiner sects eons seiacselsr sromesecnracceac,nvseearacorsies-setaactcterirssnie~ 19, 323 26, 746 30, 344 29, 102 28, 629 
BIULING eee sane cene ec A nee eter acs nsecusow tc nseste OUR n es shes saesas seats vice sas 20,137 27, 766 31,055 29, 614 30, 402 
JUIN), condonheasecnes eSsaneca0 dogugececoe ua ESoo OAC HaL cad AAS cee aC aco 20, 731 27, 224 32, 331 29, 888 30, 763 
PMU US Ueataieclarlercacananeea tate Bou-oncseayacasetananereseyaciesnecacssaesseeiseeers 29,432 2 Ss 32, 139 29,824 31,566 
SSSLOU CMI C Den scueeeceemseeeaanencsceres teattnneel relaneslsencesnnaneaanaeacaria se 21, 236 26, 082 30, 467 30, 739 PA SMUT 
CUO Clisrserscnseasseesanecasieessavsessles act seisweroceveeeysssaeeeerersawerese= 21, 213 27, 334 32, 246 32, 630 29, 652 
IN(OMCIID Cleese setvecee vetes cvsciencenaqucerton-eraaesraececesoavasecadc¥etsses 19,746 29,815 27,552 30, 432 27,417 
ECCMID Cl geassacesccocsecetes<a-1tcsesteemmeenctessScndaruvenoneneccssseseses 19,881 24, 708 271, 173 30, 038 28, 895 

Total Shea chee ae aes | 239, 258 318, 080 364,171 371, 366 369, 494 


1. Includes 9,458 motorcycles, 26,210 bicycles and 128,664 taxis in 1954. 
2. Includes 1,219 motorcycles, 170 bicycles and 739 taxis in 1954. 
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TABLE 18. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by Province of Re-Entry 
into Canada, 1950-1954 


Province of re-entry 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


(a) Rail 


Atlantic Provinces 13,196 15,459 16,038 15,558 14,014 
QUEBEC” Kilecciccccchaccectendesseetaasaendoractacesderetessnccecerscretees Setstor 153,814 163,379 169, 981 150,098 155,912 
OMtATEO: ctecccessccdescoresectetecevsencwtvcrcs sotsestetesetssnanascenseceststeewers 245,995 237, 064 245,330 238, 923 218,789 
Mal niG bel. "2s. sccccectececccacesnestoess seo rorecacearteeetenscocesne eeeeee sens 20, 196 22,124 25,094 23,897 24,905 
Saskatchewan 5,955 5,971 Gin2kr 6,141 5,467 
AUD GL C8 cescvecacdccpavscocensee-eeesasucsuctsttitoesteteteteacsncessttereteenter ee 770 511 222 38 16 
British Columbia yap ee) 80,070 90,091 76,869 71,682 
VAL OM eetecosscecesceetteae rete eteeraaaceee eee erate ces tate Seaeate eetens teleeaae 1,740 1,526 1,600 999 1,239 

Canada, sccdecke ese tee ccanecssh cv ten Sua en eee atewckav sete sttedoeare 498, 845 526, 104 554,573 512,523 492,024 


(b) Boat 


48,000 56,798 42,191 
3,872 2,032 1,683 
19,380 39,522 39, 934 


QU EDC Cc scccd dick sicsdescecepbacenucdeaweateses ons navosdacacnasaavesasevers coeeaes 4,418 es iTflill 
OMEAPTO Sooke. osasteats tee teetese Ue. cuca oy szentasenneceaccnsesessaroresst ccs 10, 536 9,474 


MA@NIPODE. <.sc:i5..decssseccecsescvenscesecatessaccancssoscerccussdcecccesseouseonsa _ _ 
SASKALCHE WAM <...:...cc-tesssesnensaecasvecssosseesssssparsonsusssvecessuearess - a - 
AID OTCA Sv ckcccccccccsestatscatstesendestsnctecensseccdtuescacccesceteCetrersesnanse 10 — - 
British’ Columb kaye. teeces cccvesccenctevecesteeserescersersccceoeraasetese Libor 20,955 28, 763 29,320 
Vi OMIT cecscccesecacsscesnct wets ncueccceuve-tecterscnttensavpaess~oescorseresceeees 2 6 29 ~ 
Wav ria aa Socsec herr Pe ses once vate coreaee teecavennncanesesacemerssneseses 66,565 69,307 127, 144 113,128 


Atlantic: Province Sie. seck c.scsccsucetes.stestett eat ossscteeseestueeest-s 14,670 eZ 18,815 17,840 16,453 
QUED OGD... cacevdostesoccscbetevencsceseuedtotentsettteccsceassdeeotedetece tess 67,270 76,118 87,071 82,359 74,678 
Oita lO wa sencicak ae oeee ase eevee cues estat tie ines cae bacon eae tees 390,676 391,689 364,492 Sesh Leis) 304,653 
Manilt OD prozccs:3 cccssansacsssaseceve-s csae-casxaarcscapicctnecsarcecectsteccstes Ly fe ee! 20,257 23,186 21,823 21,729 
Sasikabe he w aiiiecscccessescessescccese sat soees woacercneeeecsccemtespececessreence 1,176 933 156 580 596 
AID ORGS ices ccsccecvecesacesccctsnsscouseseesesteesaenesanceasoacaece sustetactese 4,069 4,760 5, 767 5,300 5,065 


BUGIS AC Olu a yeteeececeeceneeesstest cer cecevenseceocasae cc cseoncoesteans 81,695 78,351 87, 801 77,065 76,405 
YHUKOM coe eccescceccenascevancescc sense seeotenssianssecasecccstsesstactsascevsesete - 42 110 120 35 
GAN ACA pecstocsnacccensneceenetcne cot cancseenesot ccnssotestuenttccerencen ce 577,078 589, as2| 587, 998 538, 222 499, 614 


(d) Aeroplane 


Atlantic! ProvinGesie came-ccsscoccce-cteerecceten: scereeateeceeerenzaeeeees 4,669 4,864 5,297 6,452 6,032 
QUEDOGE c2c.c.ceccstocecrseccdetccdocsececcsenncecneotreessensccscccseteeereccraress 31,106 41,516 49,468 60,560 66, 104 
QNEATL OMe eeescocc eee iottes ca cannvasn Meee atte use occencesseen tenors 51,629 65,995 79,436 96,369 98, 984 
Matt ola. cscech teres otet coscnere cae tte cect sacesvese tote cteraree 5,416 3,694 3,868 Bs tay 5,436 
SASKACCNE WAN 2:2 scedevcv.-sncotgsttettaeeeessctanescessuetetsaeetases 146 242 311 469 506 
PIB Grbac cc.na scconscecece costes ous seceeoecteetdeyner teesectesaceeteromnodities 2,104 3,381 5,138 5,903 5,188 
BYitishiC olumbia we ce wccsarscoc-tter eecttenesec~coccorsteremnceeemtecs 16,051 19, 244 21,493 24,721 28,851 
BN UO Tae ueees cure ceecunconss cvusmace coctnce scence resacnetrors corte eee rateaee 394 385 551 831 656 


ait ae - recau vances ncansbae-ancussr-aanseanstaseecnapacescasecneneecceer 111,515 139,321 165,562 200,456 212,457 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
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TABLE 19. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1950-1954 


Month 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
(a) Rail (Gross entries) 
ioe om 

RPEUIN ULI ansceves tec dtce cer scabs oso cass tacuinstceasunccoveacecbtsceananzsecasarss~ 47,910 42,600 43,679 41,410 38, 944 
FLO TWAT Y tercee ceectscseatnessivaucnecactscute sve tancsaviSeousyedeneciieassbensneis 28,560 29,937 35, 942 32,041 28,613 
ITER: CI) Wrecensnoncetsstrense-Seteveasuncccccosetome ratte vussevsastncdotdacvacteoees 31,014 48,781 39,940 34,669 35,652 
PANO N lemtneerenecinete vececntes Sees vesUatncussancsoeseeiessessevtendceacsreseoseaea 44,903 38, 186 59, 039 49,992 48,263 
MEL facweasteesueetecs «<cuecs soci assustuve ax teustaes daceasesisn susc¥cocesueseatteccueets BenOlD 38,963 41,871 39,200 39,484 
BUILD Cees sco anenccdetace conats avsscrerstncth oaevos seu wbsctdecseesaecaseneheosesee 40,813 39,420 41,418 35,919 32,928 
UUM V emeee secon = cc cts eua soe sosiiaheessuwcusverenSisvecdessceviseusvenuse sven 55, 136 56,506 55, 763 54,922 51,869 
PML US Ulbtecccss srtuet ster tect tet seencsactcntttten aged tsacsscenckuntecnes vaugiesoss 48,996 59, 096 63, 980 61,106 58,560 
RG TOVECINOEN wwatvdvescetectesvstavcercesccestodesceaaaseavezetibasenscsssecusteceavs 43,656 49,547 47,391 41,824 41,960 
ONC OCT teres aoa nes eaastotre ce ntee detdnce tasen'edeictustscecetevsue ssctetaceoee 46,284 40,907 46,155 46,920 42,861 
INIOVEIMDON | S.cadsvareczseccrvwcvsccecss-veseuenss seSasdercexssecstsckapeasvoumsereee 36,423 35,910 36), 297 34,504 35,095 
MS CON IGT geaaeca seavecsve cate ticet +sstbes ca stevtrecnacNecescensvrensaeGrasccevs 43,135 41,581 43,098 40,016 itl TS) 

UNOCAL bsvececacasstsscestuet sacsovesacccssseutetsvsseseossteauneseresbessesies 498, 845 526,104 554,573 512,523 492,024 

(b) Rail (Net entries) 

BICDINGEY’ wecescestarctSxtoash Mesure tunes dts tascauctlcvs euewdcastel ee osievaces 47,492 42,070 43,227 40,810 38,434 
EU OITA EY hee cncatsunnatcesarerersavtesstoscvsscarerscelesSacresevatvctessceescccass 28,206 29,526 Boyos8 Bil Kor 28,146 
IVIEDH CUMMMS tetas ktenk vartas Serene s cucwencttassstoecteectasissdvteocten totseneeccta 30,523 48,126 39,531 34,197 35,189 
PAU OTIS? cease sts nnospseacusteeec teres metec ccc waruecaecivas stiberetensttzentyess 44,266 37,659 58,288 49,206 47,540 
IAN MMR et sees e once se caeusatht senacsiscnstncca-vedeauaans te cascectssencssssancce+éezs 31,194 38,368 41,298 38,495 38,883 
BRON Met ce ete ede etc oc et ccce= ber enccecsesyacessuececsscusse<vssneceuseneesaaane 40,075 38,754 40,802 35,301 32,475 
BULL Wiaberctire scot cette wa sav cantante osc wncset naman eras vasnuscbeesccescpupecdeussaeseeec 54,270 55,619 54, 980 54, 167 blog 
PATI SESS cee, ara ee te ei Re ah eR Ree ocert eere re tea 48,326 58, 141 63,115 60,406 57,947 
PG DUCMUMC Tyreetareseracettcase cape ocecsenesesanutian eveteee cease oz aevseatceds scene 42,902 48,871 46,796 41, 263 41,505 
BONEN Clin ctec erence esate ceredaccncsuuecersstestaecsstaassannncseessuadseeveeases 45,588 44,789 45,603 46,245 42,360 
BNO EAI Ck cutis cecstctne cn tascut cau sat cee sseedtuera cass +sscusvivecacdevedeeoeuace 35,647 Bye, Ar 35, 634 Say oei 34,483 
DISCGTMNIEe o ee eats ces Sere Betts Sone S ee ee ies 42,201 40, 793 42,321 39,252 37, 088 

THO OW ER sea ee Re ee Pe aR Oe 490, 690 517, 843 547,128 504, 831 485,257 

(c) Boat 
pom =| 

PUCUIIULAUIY leva scactesce tte ccih. tscascencctss <¢ Mite sae chews s «cuss co0dtuSe cotedonsees 3,198 3,288 3,010 5, 067 4,123 
BEC EVIAT Val see ceoe- xa scvescces nosacvect csv astet ne ge aoivosace dedeee ni vsssnskberve sce 2,661 3,080 3,439 4,354 2,932 
IIA CIN ee cacaecteyatessstustessuu os susssttece tcl stncsncsaestuscbessacdstewsaes 3,404 3,628 3,310 4,647 2,821 
PMTCT SMe ce vanes So cede danuecdsccaeae tescrectadceaate fonds oceses tetarghecsssessessstoes 3,021 4,014 4,283 5,793 5,182 
RGU Vistas caevasecrosscscctrerestvsce nate etsecssceedveacse-siseegcaetssercenevevenses 3,729 4,811 6,255 8,135 6,484 
SIUM cece nunc craves Cee acce st pa-cocsaseact tt tencitecccss ds satus Ntaehec Siebennsss 6,634 5, 987 9,070 Ua Were} 13,427 
ULL mee teense e cciee ste ene neces d's Sent sas Sener ect teeeasde verse te tases ssacesents 12,169 10,310 18, 246 20,505 Qa Siel 
PIMC US; aiscsicevsestce-treh-tetsceessvaipueserert re oe ee 11,855 12,413 19,572 25,473 22,443 
YENOU CIID CW weetece ete estecccsuesecess ec ecipene wep antec inva easaxoitons edu decesss Gario2 8,035 10,461 14, 840 13, 239 
DCU OD Clic c cer sbscsuccncssessscdassudeercsedtscuarveesscoveauetwesecesicacsenicos 4,927 5,091 6,435 11,716 8,139 
BNUOVIEIDOD s-s.c-th teteas Sods osu dens acer eroteraincoessssecsosectetetcsdseasceaxe Shy AGN 4,138 6, 066 7,724 4,853 
BYES ONO Tele esarecctcvetswtiec acts «cvasatdccet cesscerannatessath sssereccttaasteiersas 4,448 4,512 5,009 es Male 5,674 


BUS Co teal wesc sa eee sneer ncn cent sections oaeaatesscntescacentss 66,565 69,307 95, 656 127,144 113,128 
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TABLE 19. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1950-1954 — Concluded 


Month 


(d) Bus} 

JANN ADY once coos Henssese tages eratsenetectsenass gente aera 28,785 34, 888 30, 737 27, 936 27, 346 
FO DIUALY...s.sccescaceosteesenessonnrachstvnsessrurannesn seancpeseeecsdegenaten 27, 641 31, 509 35, 986 26, 550 24, 584 
MeL 2.02. sacostds te ateeacthcwtanseavencvinensrsevsossssaeeeanameacere 35,584 41,497 39,907 32,963 29,442 
Pah geese ocean cnc cde seers cto aencaa netgear ees ae eccears 45,718 35, 314 43, 524 41,321 38, 299 
MME Yo cccs caecca scshor ear Beted tate sence soneenasraeetcaeintnaParemperorerttanse 45, 005 50, 272 46, 544 49,451 45,094 
TUDE case scnvecse le Month Nenesonce Soin stsabeagedanncencsdns av-Mieasonacienns 53,061 57, 304 66, 828 57,921 53,934 
TGLY swcessssissaretseesiegncees scrskarase acmecengeaesenen Seer 72, 865 80, 207 74, 342 70, 292 68, 293 
iia Sb capastaa teeta ens csere, se eee hateleesenane tears ates 82, 345 81,411 82,538 71,726 70,776 
Sepbemberecvsccscccctavenstsssssesscpecesevesscerseerarsecsttcnarsrereruse 56,611 58,021 55, 535 50, 840 46,844 
Octobe a sees yeaseuts sets texwesassnte dentane ceteeeweenaianvernowersouctiocnes 51,110 46, 872 43,950 43,599 38,520 
INOW TD Cf ss cere cecee ae ence cea ep rds ass grereecncte eons ce eeeecaes 38, 963 35, 646 35, 130 33, 724 29, 936 
Deemer ccrscaet cts abtveraeccasset- aban teuget eenvecceoonscetmpeenese esos 39, 390 36,911 32, 977 31, 899 26, 546 

MOEA eisai ses nteos Ae giantess eames 577, 078 589, 852 587, 998 538, 222 499, 614 


(e) Aeroplane 


RITUAL Ycenec sce ceretersatetecs svevecessenttane avancnseaeessssevtanne ssarsbenenes 5, 613 10, 194 11, 240 14,841 16, 506 
ENG DRUALY sstecseetcatetecsateticestscepeccvarcrenuccsavesenaestacsnmeceareccts 5,936 9,351 11,173 14, 304 14,851 
MATCH eerteecccnestecteeaceteeretecnecdestenseccact derecercorevncsscevamrentcrs= 7,872 13, 468 14,175 18, 223 19,928 
PAOD Lieeceeeeee eee ce ereee iste tcc tevencntersaraseatccuscacctenscctcoues 10, 786 125,070 15, 785 20, 938 22,060 
IN, Ea need se Snes sheer sccec ice nedeeencomncdoeacncocseancadadass 10,158 12,127 12, 294 16,978 18, 727 
JU esd ceescencnccorcestettesasensecccesr eters trescventecs scescccesscrensuswatec 9,437 11, 502 14,091 15, 357 15, 893 
AUN Yssecec cesta tener eseeserncese cece cere renee sounasievesceemremmactaanse aaa 9,414 11, 061 13, 202 15,513 16,137 
TESTER EL coc perce bo DOLCE Coe EOLEES CEEOL FD Sa EROTIC CTC GEO ES ECOSOORCOCE 10, 635 12, 228 14,752 17, 356 17,074 
Septe MD eivecerccecececcatercet occtcececereusevonescssesvurscseraerencecotac: 11,050 13, 487 15,910 17, 657 19,960 
OCEOD Or iceces serevcteseeteveececchresseee tcumniesnsnevessrccuetscceesress =e 12,182 13,479 Wiea2ou 20, 245 19, 736 
INOV.GMb Glicosecssssersucesseester cates cseartecensecteecterasrustcossenncascot= 9,598 10, 768 13, 427 14, 718 16,520 
DO COM Clerc cceeccecsocsdeceseccescosscesertcstviseecessenevccersvestsqsasetes 8,834 9,086 12, 222 14, 326 15,065 

Ot eal Soo cseccsec ae ceente eee os nce nas dca vere ocscacesaseeNavaxane sass 111,515 139,321 165, 562 200, 456 212,457 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
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Classification Definitions used in this Report. 


1. ‘‘Commercial Vehicles’’ are trucks used for commercial purposes. 


Be Highway Traffic not classified as commercial vehicles consists of automobiles, taxis, 
motorcycles and bicycles. 


3. Foreign Vehicles Inward 


(a) Non-Permit Class consists of local vehicles which do not require Customs per- 


(b) 


4. 


mits. They are restricted to travel ‘within the jurisdiction of the port and may not 
remain in Canada more than 48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross the border 
frequently on commuting permits. (See below). 


Traveller’s vehicle permits are issued to foreign vehicles which remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours or which travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. 
(Thus a motorist who intends to leave the country at a point other than that of 
entry must apply for a traveller’s vehicle permit). 


These permits are usually valid for periods of 6C days or 6 months, but more than 
50 per cent of all permits issued each year are used for visits of less than 48 
hours, 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the holders to 
cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. Repeat trips after 
the first, however, are included in the non-permit class, as mentioned above. 


Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by length of stay depending 
upon whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours. 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immigration officia 
across Canada. 
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1955 


Leading Developments in Travel between Canada and Other Countries 


Travel between Canada and other countries 
reached new records in 1955 both in the number of 
people from other countries visiting Canada and 
the number of Canadians visiting other countries. 
The total number of visits to Canada by people from 
other countries amounted to 28.3 million, an in 
crease of nearly 2 million visits or 7 per cent over 
the previous year. The previous record was estab- 
lished in 1958 when 28.0 million visits to Canada 
were recorded. 


Expenditures in Canada by travellers from other 
countries also reached an all time record in 1955. 
Visitors from all countries left approximately $328 
million in Canada during the past year, an additional 
$23 million when compared with 1954 or an increase 
of between 7 and 8 per cent. Receipts from residents 
of the United States travelling in Canada advanced 
some $20 million or 7 per cent, corresponding with 
the change in volume of traffic and established a 
new record of $303 million. Receipts from overseas 
countries reached $25 million during the past year, 
the highest figure recorded for this item. Receipts 
from this source were betweén 13 and 14 per cent 
higher than the previous record established in 1954. 


A new record was also reached in the number of 
Canadians visiting other countries during 1955. The 
number of visits to the United States by Canadians 
advanced from 23.3 million in 1954 to 24.8 million 
in 1955, a gain of 6 per cent. During the same year 
the number of Canadians returning from overseas 
countries was approximately 20 per cent higher 
than in 1954, indicating a growine tendency of 
Canadians to travel farther afield. 


Expenditures on travel in other countries by 
residents of Canada advanced at an accelerated 
rate in 1955. Canadians spent approximately $449 
million on travel in other countries during the past 
year, an increase of $60 million or more than 15 
per cent. Compared with an increase of over 7 per 
cent in our receipts, the momentum in travel by 
Canadians has widened the gap between debits and 
credits in Canada’s travel account with other coun- 
tries. The debit balance on travel account with the 
United States increased from $37 million to $60 
million and with overseas countries from $47 million 
to $61 million. The total debit balance in account 
with all countries stood at $121 million which is 
the highest on record, an additional $37 million 
when compared with 1954. 


STATEMENT 1. Number and Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada, 1952-1955 


Number of Persons 


Type of Transportation 


Expenditures 


1954 1955 


1952 1954 1955 1952 | 1953 
(Thousands) ($ Millions) 
Automobile: 

Non-permit or local traffic ............... 9,085 9,557 9,720 10,923 18.6 21.9 22.8 28.5 
Customs) Peri tse ee ee eee 6,672 7,316 Ts hone: W315 123.9 135.0 WATS 136.9 
Repeat trips of permit holders ........ 2,811 2,520 1,795 2,594 - - - - 
‘Total See ee eee 18,568 | 19,393 | 18,643 | 20,832 142.5 156.9 150.3 165.4 

Non-Automobile: 
al Tee ee ee re ee. ee Un 1,026 941 940 45.9 43.9 46.2 41.5 
BO ates. re eee ee ee 303 326 347 370 14,2 14.2 16.8 13.0 
FEhroughe Dust... feist, eee ee 375 352 335 340 18.1 23.0 Dae 22.3 
PLAN ete Weer ce ee  r ies eee 185 214 239 288 21.9 24.9 26.0 37.3 
Other poe lcs ee 5,735 6,714 5,908 5, 513 14.4 19.3 20.7 23.4 
‘Total 2 eee 7, 709 8, 632 7,770 7,451 114.5 125.3 132.9 137.5 
Grand total... 26,277 | 28,025 | 26,413 | 28, 283 257.0 282.2 283.28 302.9 
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United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Types of Transportation 


An analysis of travel expenditures in Canada 
during 1955 by type of transportation reveals a 
change in pattern from the previous year. More than 
75 per cent of the increase over the previous year 
was in the automobile classification where expend- 
itures were $15 million or 10 per cent more than in 
1954. Expenditures of the non-automobile classifica- 
tions were nearly $5 million or 3 per cent higher than 
in 1954, following a trend similar to the experience 
of the previous year. The pattern of automobile 
traffic, however, ran contrary to the trend of the 


previous year when a decline appeared in automo- 
bile expenditures. 


The volume of traffic entering Canada on travet- 
lers’ vehicle permits advanced 3 per cent in 1955 
but expenditures of this classification were 7 per 
cent higher, accounting for $9 million of the in- 
crease over the previous year. The volume of non- 
permit travel was nearly 10 per cent heavier and 
expenditures nearly 25 per cent greater due to 
higher averages per visit in addition to the increase 
in volume. 


STATEMENT 2. Average Declared Expenditures per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling 
in Canada on Customs Permits, by Class of Permit, 1951-1955 


Class of permit 


1951 1952 1953 1954 


COMM UCCE escee ences care ocean erence ae cca eter ka Sere vCRR ten ee ea etencel 288,16 294.10 
Summerresident aes cts teats eres tea cere tee eee tenes 345.66 417.05 
pC ok: 1 Dik ee RE ah oN io Oe ere a eB ng ie 9 bea Ae LSM 49.10 


Statement 2 shows that average expenditures 
did not follow the same trend for all classes of 
customs permit travel. There was a substantial 
increase in the average reported by summer residents 
and a more moderate advance in the ‘‘other’’ clas- 
sification. Average expenditures reported by com- 
muters and locals were somewhat lower in 1955. 
The volume of traffic in the special classifications 
was somewhat higher in 1955 but it made up a 
smaller part of the total. The number of summer 
residents declined from 1954 but average expend- 


STATEMENT 3. Average Declared Expenditure 


57.25 


itures advanced sufficiently to record an increase 
in the amount spent in Canada. The amount spent 
in Canada by the commuter and local classifications 
was somewhat higher in 1955 due to an increase 
in the number of entries, the rates being slightly 
lower. With the exception of British Columbia aver- 
age expenditures of all other provinces in the 
important ‘‘other class’’, which contains most of 
the tourists entering by car, were higher in 1955 
as revealed in Statement 3. 


per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in 


Canada on Customs Permits’ by Province of Exit 1951-1955 


Province of Exit 


78.62 


QUODEC! fo iscess5:cbeccescesssccescncseesviev bo newest one ts 59.87 55.12 
Ontario SB Lee eet eee ee 48.11 42.66 
Manitoba 29 eet ececcercsc sence socareatans eecceoen tty cecestee cn comearsedece 80.88 68.31 
Saskatchewan : 20) coc... 2:28: .tetsoscnenssedtvatetoccnccuctudestore ses se 91.07 99.45 
SA) DOPGS Sy occ scce etree oe ieee ete cea nee ee eee 126.53 109.43 
British COlUMBIS: ccc cere tee ee eee ee eee 84.91 86.22 


1, Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


57.25 
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Expenditures of travellers arriving by aeroplane 
were 43 per cent higher in 1955 than in the previous 
year. The number of arrivals via this type of trans- 
portation advanced 21 per cent and expenditures 
were $11 million higher due to the increase in 
volume and higher averages per visit. The increase 
in volume and higher average expenditures per 
visit were consistent throughout each quarter of 
the year. Longer visits were reported by persons 
arriving by aeroplane. 


The expenditures of persons entering Canada 
by train, bus and boat were $9 million lower in 
1955 than in the previous year. Average expenditure 
per visit was lower for each of the three types of 


transportation and the number of persons arriving 
by train was also lower in 1955. The number of 
arrivals by bus and boat was slightly higher in 
the past year. 


The residuary classification referred to as 
‘“‘Other Travellers’? includes persons proceeding on 
foot and by ferry, taxi, motorcycle, bicycle and 
local bus. There was a decline of nearly 5 per cent 
in the volume of this classification in 1955 but 
expenditures advanced nearly $3 million due to 
higher averages per visit. Included in the expend- 
itures of this classification are passenger fares 
earned by Canadian companies carrying residents 
of the United States overseas. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by State of Origin 


The analysis of the origin of automobile traffic 
entering Canada from the United States is simplified 
by grouping the states as they appear in Table 5. 
The importance of each group varies little from year 
to year as shown by the relative stability during 
the past five years. The North-Eastern States, 
comprising the area from Pennsylvania to Maine, 
remain the most important group, supplying over 
45 per cent of the automobiles entering Canada on 
customs permits. The states bordering the Great 
Lakes furnish nearly 32 per cent of the cars entering 
on customs permits, followed by the West Coast 
States with 11 per cent and the North-Western States 
with 4 per cent. States not specified in Table 5 are 
gradually becoming more important as a source of 
foreign automobiles. 


The importance of the different regions as a 
source of receipts ‘from travel is slightly different 
from their importance as a source of volume. The 
North-Eastern and Great Lakes States contributed 
77 per cent of the volume and 171 per cent of the 
expenditures in 1955, the same relationship as the 
previous two years. The North-Western States made 
up 4 per cent of both volume and expenditures in 
1954 and 1955. The West Coast States made up 11 
per cent of the volume and 14 per cent of the expend- 
itures in both years. The remainder of the forty- 
nine states and other countries not specified in 
Table 5 contributed approximately 11 per cent of the 
expenditures in 1955 but only 8 per cent of the 
volume. Table 6 shows an average expenditure of 
$89.36 per car in 1955 for the states and other 
countries not specified, compared with $85.45 for 
the same group in 1954. The average rate of expend- 
iture for each of the other regions in 1955 was as 
follows: North-Eastern $55.26, Great Lakes $47.85, 
North-Western $58.32 and the West Coast States 
$69 .94 per car. 


The uniformity in average expenditure per car 
from year to year continued in 1955. With the ex- 
ception of New Jersey and Illinois, average expend- 
iture rates from year to year for each of the states 
shown in Table 6 have varied less than $12 per 
visit during the five year period from 1951 to 1955. 


With the exception of Illinois the range between the 
low and high averages over the five year period 
covered in Table 6 has been less than $14.00 per 
visit. During the same period the widest variation 
from year to year for the state of Maine has been 
$1.64 and $1.70 for the state of Vermont. The range 
between the low and high averages over the five 
year period has been $1.70 for the state of Vermont, 
$3.58 for the state of Washington and $3.95 for the 
state of Maine. The uniformity reflected for the 
various states indicates stability in travel behaviour 
by residents of each of the states and reliability of 
the sample used in estimating receipts from resi- 
dents of other countries travelling in Canada. 


The length of stay for cars (including commuters, 
Summer residents and locals) originating in the 
North-Eastern States amounted to 6.51 days in 1955, 
a slight increase over the previous year. Expend- 
itures per day, however, were slightly lower aver- 
aging $8.49 per car compared with $8.86 per car in 
1954 and $9.22 in 1953. The average length of stay 
for cars from this area varied from 3.87 days for 
cars registered in Vermont to 7.60 days for cars 
from the state of New York. Average expenditure 
rates per car per day varied from $3.99 for cars 
originating in Vermont to $15.78 for cars registered 
in New Jersey, following a pattern similar to that of 
the previous year. Average expenditure per car per 
day was lowest for this group of states but the 
length of stay with the exception of the residual 
‘éother’’ classification was longer. 


Cars originating in the area bordering the Great 
Lakes stayed an average of 5.04 days and spent 
approximately $9.49 per car per day, a trend toward 
longer visits but lower expenditures per car per day. 
The length of stay varied from 4.48 days for 
Michigan cars to 6.37 days for cars registered in 
Ohio. Average expenditure rates per day varied from 
$6.35 for cars from Michigan to $15.45 for cars 
registered in Wisconsin. Average expenditure per 
visit, irrespective of a per car per day basis, 
continued low for this group due to their length of 
visit being shorter than for all other groups. 
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The average léngth of stay remained more 
uniform for automobiles from the North-Western 
States, varying from 5.68 days for cars registered 
in Minnesota to 6.27 days for cars from Montana. 
Average expenditure per car per day varied from 
$7.31 for cars registered in North Dakota to $11.4} 
for cars originating in Minnesota. Although the 
Jength of stay reported for cars from Minnesota 
was shorter than the other two states the average 
expenditure per car per day was highest in this 
group. Considering the three states as a unit the 
average length of visit in 1955 was 5.84 days and 
the average expenditure per car per day amounted 
to $9.98. 


Cars from the West Coast states of California, 
Oregon and Washington had the highest average ex- 
penditure per car per day of all groups analyzed 
Although the average expenditure per visit was 
lower than states included in the residue, the 
average per day was considerably higher. In 1955 
the average length of stay for cars from this group 
was 5.24 days, :a slight increase from 1954. The 
average expenditure per car per day, however, 
declined from $14.13 in 1954 to $13.33 in 1955. 
Length of stay varied from 4.04 days cor cars reg- 
istered in Washington to 8.07 days for cars fron 
California. Expenditures per day varied from $12.83 
for Washington cars to $15.46 for cars originating 
in Oregon. Average expenditure per visit continued 
high for California but on a per car per day basis 
the average for Oregon was highest. Cars origi- 
Mating in the states not listed in Tables 5 and 6 
stayed 8.0z days in Canada and spent $89.36 per 
visit or approximately $11.14 per car per day. Fur- 
ther details on length of visit and average expend- 


Analysis of Automobile Traffic 


A record is maintained showing the ports of 
entry and ports of exit for all automobiles entering 
Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits. Although 
this does not give complete information on the 
movement of American automobiles in Canada, an 
examination according to port of entry with corres- 
ponding port of exit discloses some of the routes 
within Canada which attract the greatest number of 
motorists. The four months of June to September 
inclusive is selected for this study each year, as 1v 
includes the period when most of the pleasure 
travel to Canada is concentrated. Information 
recorded from this study should be considered as 
minimum data on interprovincial or interregional 
travel. It does not include cars entering or leaving 
by the same province after visiting other provinces 
or cars entering and leaving by the same region in 
Ontario after visiting other regions within the 
province. 


The popularity of the various routes remains 
fairly constant frum year to year, with the route 
between Fort Erie, Niagara Falls and the St. Clair- 
Detroit River ports carrying the heaviest volume of 


iture for the states not referred to individually are 
shown in Table 7. 

Table 3 classifies all automobiles travelling on 
customs permits in Canada by province of entry and 
state or country of registration. Similar information 
appears in Table 4 but is limited to visits lasting 
over 48 hours and excludes the spécial classes of 
commuters, summer residents and locals. The 
special classes amount to less than 1 per cent of 
the total and would have little effect in making a 
comparison of the two tables. Visits recorded in 
Table 4 amounted to 43 per cent of the total and the 
balance, namely 57 per cent of the cars entering 
on travellers’ vehicle permits, were in Canada less 
than 48 hours. The relationship between long-term 
and short-term visits has not changed in the past 
five years, with the exception of minor changes 
within some of the provinces. In 1955 there was a 
higher proportion of long-term visits in New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
and a lower percentage of long-term visits in the 
remaining provinces. 

In Map 1 the number of cars travelling on cus- 
toms permits in Canada is given as a percentage 
of the number of automobiles. registered in the 
state. States close to the border normally have a 
higher proportion of entries to registrations and 
states a long distance from the border have a lower 
proportion of entries to registrations. One exception 
to this rule is the state of Wisconsin and to a smal- 
ler degree the states of Pennsylvania and Minnesota 
where the percentage of entries is lower than some 
states not bordering Canada. In 1955 the proportion 
of entries to registrations stood at 4.8 per cent 
compared with 5.1 per cent in 1954 and 5.3 per 
cent in 1953. 


By Ports of Entry and Exit 


traffic. After a decline in 1954 the main routes 
showed a partial revival in importance during the 
past year. In 1955 the routes listed in Statement 
4 accounted for 36.8 per cent of all cars entering 
Ontario, compared with 36.2 per cent in 1954 and 
37.2 per cent in 1953. 


Minimum interprovincial travel remained constant 
luring 1955 with 8.3 per cent of all foreign cars 
leaving Canada by a province other than that of 
entry. Prior to 1954 a higher percentage of foreign 
automobiles left Canada by a province other than 
that of entry, indicating a possible decline in the 
yolume of interprovincial travel of this class of 
traffic. 


The percentage of intransit travel through 
Ontario was slightly lower in 1955. In 1954 intransit 
travel made up 26.4 per cent of the total for Ontario, 
the highest intransit figure on record. In the ten 
year period from 1946 to 1955 the intransit travel 
across Southern Ontario increased from 20.5 per 
cent of the total to 26.3 per cent in 1955. 
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STATEMENT 4.Selected Routes Within Ontario Followed by Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on 
Customs Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September, 1952-1955 


Percentage of entries via 


Number of Cars all ports in Ontario 


Route 
1952 1953 1954 1955 
Between: 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 
Fort’ Erie; Niagara Fialls "022 .2cctcc...c-cc.-ccsene 268,927 | 298,995 | 286, 282 | 296,912 28.0 
Fort Erie, Nae 1 1 LE ae a 
an 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario ........ 36, 270 39, 823 3.4 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario 
and 
ProvinG@e Of ‘QUED CC coke iecs-cceeee-- ce eeneneececnoetere 28,595 29,025 25,775 2.4 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario ........ 10, 354 eo 10,951 1.0 
Sault Ste. Marie 
an 
StiiGlair,, Detroit River Ports) 2207. -ce.c-terss: 8,374 10, 369 11,940 ai 
Sault Ste. Marie 
and 
Fort Erie, Niagarab’all's 2 errceee cescreeeees 7,782 8,558 8, 237 0.9 
Total Of above tecceccesdececssceste oe eee ees 360,302 | 398,557 | 377, 712 36.8 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


STATEMENT 5. Minimum Inter-Provincial Travel of Non-Resident Automobiles Trae ok on 
Customs Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September, 1952-1955 


American cars leaving Canada 
by a Province Percentage of all] cars 


Other than that of Entry leaving Province 


—— 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Province of Entry 


Atl antic provimC@Siccsccsses-seereeeeeees 6,872 7, 266 6,929 on 580 T.2 
Quebece een. Sa ae 38, 068 41,501 36, 781 36, 483 13.9 
Ontarior 23s. Be. teeee 57,067 62,734 55,965 56, 867 Dao 
Manitoba :.4.52.2) we oe ree 5,622 5,713 5,832 6,685 21.9 
Saskatchewatterr.ccccnr-coeee ene 1,798 2,057 2, 236 2,736 22.8 
VAN DETbaicee eect oven: cteetecene nema teres 14, 680 16,052 15,602 16,191 48.7 


BritishiColump lage crease noceeaes 8,714 10, 899 11,695 sgl ieeks) 6.5 


LOGAN oe crecaeaceacsapacecop se nescereeer ose 132,821 | 146,222 | 135,040 | 138, 281 8.3 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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STATEMENT 6. Number of Non-Resident One and Two-Day Automobiles Travelling on Customs 
Permits! Intransit Between Selected Border Points in Ontario, 1951-1955 


Border points 


Fort Erie — Windsor 


Niagara Falls — Windsor 


COT CMGI CeO ALI etree erence racteecnsnes es coe we sndshcne cs suse 
BO CaAlGO ERO VC occa re cc cce conc cncceven dt dese ckdsktecasccuecenicexll 


Total number of cars! leaving Ontario irres- 
pective of length of visit ...0..00000000 eee 


Intransit traffic as percentage of total traffic.......... 


121, 358 115, 246 126,079 125,932 137, 551 
102,816 110,061 123, 225 112,065 106, 723 
35, 129 36, 323 39, 384 43, 230 48,125 
71,935 80, 979 97, 589 100, 867 102, 758 
331, 238 342, 609 386, 277 382, 094 395, 157 
1,291,475 | 1,312,231} 1,481,801) 1,446,732) 1,500, 851 
25.6 26.1 26.1 26.4 26.3 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Estimates of the receipts from foreign travellers 
based on province of entry are presented in State- 
ment 7. Data appearing in this statement is not 
intended to accurately measure expenditures within 
the province concerned, as it is quite possible for 
Many motorists to have visited or even spent most 
of their vacation in other provinces, although they 
return to the United States through ports within the 
province of entry. 

Statement 7 reveals that the provinces generally 
remain in the same order of importance each year 


with minor changes in the percentage of the total 
from year to year. In comparing 1955 with the 
previous year it will be noted that Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta improved their position, whereas in 
1954 the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia benefited by an increased share 
of the total. A comparison of the average length of 
stay for automobile traffic covered by customs 
permits and the average expenditure per car per 
day on a provincial basis appears in Statement 11. 


STATEMENT 7. Distribution of United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Province of Entry, 
1951-1955 


Percentage of total 


Province of entry 


1951 1952 [ 1953 | 1954 19552 

FAGVANGICHE LOVIN COS Sersecesterrssctreverceness-tuetsccrsercecrerseseceersae 8.6 7.8 8.1 7.9 to I 
CUIG DO Cierretserrrs ttre csestctesentenscarscea civacesteccotvac cocesrecer cvsteas 19.1 18.3 18: 6 18.1 17. 4 
OMtarlOvreescsccecescesesescenes “ccronnocobeooooo peesesersastenenecete 49.8 50.6 51.5 50. 5 53.6 
IMSILLO Di teerercasecteretcencnteectecesareneceveser crastecaccusersuscaresnetuecess> 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.6 2. 7 
SaskatChe wan ......ccccsccccrsccrersccrecesescrsssseserensrssevecarevevenees 1-5 1.7 1.8 1.9 1.5 
BAUD ELE Diem etssens siccscsreces tetrarcasccsesecerctasescrcscscctsenctsescesncensnses aba 3.5 2.9 2.8 3.0 
Brite Colmmp derecccsseeccacset-coscccoreeseaccrescceveccucsesepecervewss 15.3 15.5 14.6 16.2 14.1 

PL O Gaal cecsseseccsssnctterssters tes tones-cotaatencessse ctesstvestscencronceasesde> 160.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 


1. Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 
2. Subject to revision. 
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Receipts from United States Travellers in Canada During 1955, Classified by Length of Stay in Canada 


Visits of a short-term nature continue to account 
for between 84 and 85 per cent of the total volume 
of traffic entering Canada but low average expend- 
iture diminishes their importance as a source of 
receipts. In 1955 they contributed over 23 per cent 
of the total expenditures of foreign travellers com- 
pared with 21 per cent in 1954 and 1953. In 1950 
the short-term travellers contributed 19 per cent of 
the total expenditures of United States travellers 
in Canada. 

In Statement 8 visits of two days or less are 
grouped under one section as ‘‘Short-Term Traffic’’ 
and visits of longer duration are designated as 
*‘Long-Term Traffic’’. Approximately 4.4 million 
visits were of 48 hours or over accounting for a 
slightly lower part of the total than in the previous 
year. Expenditures of this group advanced nearly 5 
per cent but theirimportance in the aggregate showed 
a decline of over2 per cent when compared with 1954, 


Tables 1 and 1A show the pattern of American 
automobile traffic in Canada for 1955 inconsiderable 
detail according to length of visit. When compared 
with similar tables for previous years there is little 
change in the general behaviour. The average length 
of stay for automobiles staying 3-7 days and 8-14 
days has been the same in the past three years. 
The average length of stay for automobiles staying 
15 days or over was extended over 17 per cent in 
1955 which had the effect of increasing the average 
length of stay in the aggregate from 4.69 days to 
5.08 days, the highest average for the automobile 
classification sincé 1948. An examination of the 


average length of visit during the pasf nine years 
(excluding special groups such as summer residents 
and commuters, etc.) reveals the following: 


Average length of 


7 ear visit in days 
1947 5.39 
194 Boe re Oe cece ieee eee eae 5.28 
1949 ier ccrrree rte rernarce eres 4.99 
1950. eee cece cee ssse kes ec ee es 4.80 
pC fy ere ee ees ie er etet rn ae. 4.51 
jhe )o pe Rea eee eee sae ec tense 4.62 
L953) e.tote Reseterscotcere ste tteces ee teotaccasteneet 4.58 


The trend toward a higher portion of the traffic 
within the one day and the fifteen days and over 
groups continued in 1955. The 8-14 days group made 
up 9 per cent of the total as in 1954, but the other 
groups made up a smaller part of the total. Average 
expenditure per car per day was unchanged in the 
one day classification and was approximately 3 
per cent higher in the two days classification and 
the groups staying 3-7 days and 8-14 days. Average 
expenditure in the fifteen days and over classifica- 
tion declined 10 per cent in 1955, a trend similar to 
that of the previous year. 


STATEMENT 8. Expenditures of United States Travellers In Canada by Length of Stay, 1955 


Number of % of Grand ; % of Grand 


Short term traffic: 
Automobile: 
Non-permitionlocallitrafii ctnsncr:testsutersccesescesereeeeseeeeee 
Customs permit holders: 
Commuters rece. Sis. xk a eeececn oeevte sas crac stone anaee eae 
Ts OC all 8? sewecetcc eee HA eects redeeeae eee eres eabtesiees 
FRED Cab CLD Sscccccc tsacures Suacdevecenecsccoccetess2canrue suet vevceuceeses 
Other: 
Deday Si Stay ci occ ben Aecconateceectomontesescoctoceetactee 
DAY Siu StAy faces. toh cocoate eee eee ee te eae 
BRET VAM WU ANISUG sec etec es reco c eee rote wacctucceu sustecettes eateccstvaureurcuskecawenaws 
BUS NGPA STG esc a de eecd Na aeee Conte cepe netece eusktec eset teseersscasncarenee 
Aeroplane, intransie).--22.c.2-cscses-ccseceesdecesteeseesresseconecstonereaeaee 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus, etc.) ................. 


Long term traffic: 
Automobile: 
Customs permit holders: 
Summer ReSIGENUS cco .ceeccs caczccsscsascvces cote vencceeccscstaceezers 
Other: 
More than) two days) Stay .cc.ccssesesssecesesce-sesecoseevtece 


BOSH cocccciccsecapcotect tte teacecesccecsosteeet ovate cones ce scuencee ett teas sccestiorascee 


Giraud "T Ob al ioe oeieoncesrerccccocccovecssseoutens-tonrentancvane=c 


neta a Me SE eg ES OU eh 


10,922,800 28, 473, 700° 9.40 
7, 700 663, 600 0.22 

22, 400 526, 900 0.17 
2,594, 500 = = 
2,758, 300 6,644,000 2.19 
1,520, 100 10, 564, 500 3.49 
492, 400 = - 
61, 100 183, 400 0.06 

10, 700 32, 100 0.01 

5, 513, 500 23,442, 100 7.74 
23, 903, 500 70,530, 300 23, 28 
16, 900 3, 304, 900 1.09 
2,989, 300 115, 212, 500 38.04 
447, 400 41, 491,900 13.70 
278, 900 22,094,000 7.30 
277, 800 37, 296, 800 12.32 
369, 600 12,934, 800 4.27 

4, 379, 900 232, 334, 900 716.72 
28, 283, 400 302, 865, 200 100.00 
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STATEMENT 9. Average Visit of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits! 
Classified as a Per Cent of Total Entries, 1953-1955 


Per cent of 
total entries 


Average length 


Length of stay of stay 


(Days) 


1954 


errr rrr rrr rrr Titre) 
PPT rrrrrr rrr rrr) 
eee c ccc newccesenccccccecccesvasscescososecesssssssssereseseees 
ence ener ccecencscnenes cecsersaescnsesccscsasesescesssssessne 


ee enccccnsccosccoresseccenceoccrscpessacoesees 


cece esc vcccens-----seccseceeransosnsssosesesccseee 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


STATEMENT 10. Average Expenditures of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 
on Customs Permits! Classified by Length of Visit, 1953-1955 


Average expenditure meteent 

Percent of total expenditures er cu ae a change in 

Length of stay iY Dp y average 
(Days) exp. per car 

1953 1954 1955 eis 

% % % 

i pee EE eae e ccdanssvcnse as staanocsnecesaresssmesr 5.1 5.2 — 
Oe, Wee ath Bee Aaa ai ae Aen He oo en eee 7.8 8.0 + 3,5 
eT Meee eect tee ae cor scncaennccarmark teers ecseceacsesenisens=ss 41.9 41.8 + 2,8 
mE eee rece erezes cccacachesus te crerect seteuebodesesehecwscntes 26.4 26.1 + 3.1 
Sian GROVE nce etetscttccseseterrecses secre nes eonasesecenrars 18.8 18.9 - 9.9 
TU et A errr ores are p spas ca Because soserannnse 100.0 100.0 - 3.9 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Statement 11 shows a comparison on length ot traffic across Southern Ontario is a decisive factor 


stay and average expenditure per car per day by 
province of exit for the years 1954 and 1955. Cars 
leaving Canada through ports in Saskatchewan 
reported the longest stay in each year but expend- 
itures in Canada were not as high as for cars 
leaving through ports in Alberta. The average 
expenditure per car per day, however, is lower in 
Saskatchewan than most of the other provinces. 
Cars leaving Canada through ports in Ontario 
reported the shortest stay of all provinces in 1955. 
Average expenditure’per car per day was also low in 
Ontario confirming the data appearing in Statement 
3. The high percentage of apparently intransit 


in lowering the average expenditure per car per day 
in this province. 


The length of stay and average expenditure per 
car per day are relatively high in Alberta, explaining 
the high averages for this province during the past 
five years as shown in Statement 3. The highest 
average expenditure per car per day occurred in 
British Columbia in each year, but the comparatively 
short visits had the effect of keeping the average 
for this province somewhat lower than the average 
for Alberta. 
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STATEMENT 11. Average Expenditures of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 


on Customs Permits! Classified by Province of Exit, 1934-1955 


Province of exit 


Stee meen en enesencsoc cn esentaeeneeeesssescnesreescnsseses 
eee ere errr rere reer irre rr errr tire re errr ree reer re rere re errr 
OR On weer ee eee neon oe en wren en enensn eran ceensaea esos su seerseesseeasaeseneseces 

A Rede ene werce nee ae ease recenennceeser ccs mace seen se eeeeesesesescspasseses 


APS ener cree econo ener ener er eres seeseesassereesesseeeseeseenenesesesensensees 


Aon meee ones veer or osssosccas ee ssen eevee esse erossscunacesecs 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Receipts from residents of the United States 
travelling in Canada have the same effect on 
Canada’s balance of international payments as the 
commodities we export to that country. In 1955 the 
amount of travel that Canada ‘‘sold’’ to the United 
States was second only to the exports of newsprint 
Paper valued at $578,322,000. Canada received more 
from the sale of travel to residents of the United 
States in 1955 than the amount received from all 
the planks and boards that were exported, valued 
at over $273 million. In 1955 residents of the United 
States spent more on travel in Canada than was 
spent on all their imports of wood pulp, shingles, 
plywoods and veneers, valued at over $288 million. 
The benefits from the sales of travel in Canada to 
residents of other countries are extended to many 


Length of stay 


Average expenditure 
(Days) per car per day 


persons who, somehow, fail to realize they are 
receiving part of the tourist dollar spent in Canada. 
When the tourist stops for a meal the amount he 
spends is shared by the proprietor of the establish- 
ment and his employees, the farmer whose produce 
was used, along with many others who benefit 
indirectly. When the traveller stops at the garage 
or filling station, part of the dollar he leaves 
behind may go to an oil well in Alberta, part of it 
may go to pay the attendant his salary and part of 
it to the provincial government as revenue from the 
the tax on gasoline. In addition to the few benefits 
mentioned in this paragraph, the scenery of many 
parts of Canada can be exported to residents of 
other countries year after year without depleting 
any of our natural resources. 


Distribution of Travel Expenditures by Residents of the United States in Foreign Countries 


Expenditures on foreign travel by residents of 
the United States advanced at an accelerated rate 
in 1955 according to the United States Department 
of Commerce. The amount spent on foreign travel 
totalled over $1.6 billion, an increase of 15 per cent 
or approximately $200 million more than the previous 
year. Included in the aggregate of $1.6 billion are 
transportation charges amounting to $459 million, 
of which approximately $258 million or 56 per cent 
went to American airlines and shipping companies 
covering transportation between the. United States 
and foreign countries. Approximately $201 million 
or 44 per cent of the transportation costs went to 
foreign lines. In 1954 foreign carriers received 47 
per cent of the transportation costs and 53 per cent 
went to American companies. This indicates that 
a greater proportion of United States residents 
travelled by American transportation companies in 
1955. Aggregate transportation costs advanced $67 


million or approximately 17 per cent when compared 
with the previous year, while expenditures within 
other countries were 14 per cent higher. 


There has been a marked similarity between 
Canada and the United States in the development of 
overseas travel. Visits to overseas countries have 
risen at an accelerated rate compared with visits 
to adjoining countries in recent years. For the third 
year in succession Canada received a smaller 
portion of United States expenditures on travel in 
other countries than Europe and the Mediterranean 
areas with the margin widening each year. In 1952 
Canada received about the same amount of United 
States travel expenditures as Europe and the 
Mediterranean countries. The following year the 
European and Mediterranean countries received 
$24 million more than Canada. Revised figures 
show the margin increased to $76 million in 1954, 
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CHART | 
DISTRIBUTION OF TRAVEL EXPENDITURES 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Blanes DENTS OF THESUNITED STALES 
PERCENTAGE bI4'G — 1955 So econmees 
50 he (United States Department of Commerce ) ray OMe 
40 Ao 
CANADA 
EUROPE 
AND 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Sle 7) HO) 
\ 
MEXICO 
Cie es 
Le 
6) eee —" 1) 0) 
WEST INDIES 
AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 iS:oi 1952 i953 1954 1955" 1956 


* EXPENDITURES ARE EXCLUSIVE OF PAYMENTS TO OVERSEAS COUNTRIES FOR TRANSPORTATION TO AND 
FROM THE UNITED STATES - 


t DATA FOR 1955 ARE SUBJECT TO REVISION 
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and in 1955 the United States Department of Com- 
merce reports $427 million spent in Europe and the 
Mediterranean areas by Americans as against $308 
million spent in Canada, or a difference of $119 
million in favour of the overseas area. American 
expenditures within Europe and the Mediterranean 
areas were 20 per cent higher than the previous 
year, a trend somewhat similar to that experienced 
in Canadian travel where overseas expenditures 
were some 24 per cent higher than the previous 
year. American expenditures in Canada, however, 
show less than half the percentage increase reported 
for overseas countries. The expansion of service by 
the various airlines between the United States and 
overseas countries no doubt encouraged additional 
travel in that direction during 1955. About half of 
the expenditures by residents of the United States 
abroad are across land borders to Canada and 
Mexico and a considerable portion of these are in 
border areas involving visits of short duration. The 
average expenditure per visit on travel of this 
category is usually much lower than trips involving 
oceanic transportation. 


In 1955 European and Mediterranean countries 
received 37 per cent of all expenditures on travel 
within other countries by residents of the United 
States, a slightly higher proportion than the previous 


year. During the same year Canada received 27 
per cent compared with 28 per cent when the revised 
data for 1954 are considered. Revised data for 1954 
show that Mexico received 23 per cent of the total 
but their quota dropped to 22 per cent in 1955. The 
West Indies and Central America maintained the 
usual 9 per cent of the total but the remaining 
countries received 5 per cent in 1955 compared 
with 4 per cent the previous year. The increased 
portion received by the countries not specified 
can be traced to a gain of 40 per cent in United 
States travel expenditures in the Far East. Although 
the amount spent in this area is very small the 
advance over the previous year was more pro- 
nounced than in any other region. 


Travel within the United States is also an 
important factor influencing the amount spent for 
that purpose in other countries. Although com- 
parable stutistics are not available there are clear 
indications of considerable growth in that sphere. 
The development of travel by Americans at home as 
well as to Europe and the Mediterranean areas 
cannot help but lead to the conclusion that their 
expenditures on travel in Canada have not kept pace 
with the amount spent on vacations and other 
travel. 


Svecial Survey of Non-Resident Travel Behaviour in Canada 


In 1955 a survey was conducted on the charac- 
teristics of foreign travel in Canada to supplement 
information already collected. This survey was 
attempted as an experiment to determine what 
response might be expected from such a study 
The response has been very encouraging but the 
field being covered by this size of sample makes 
it advisable to analyze the result in most cases on 
a national basis rather than attempt a provincial 
breakdown. A total of 28,600 questionnaires were 
mailed to residents of the United States who had 
been travelling in Canada on travellers’ vehicle 
permits during the summer months. In order that the 
returns might be considered representative of this 
type of travel, a provincial distribution was made, 
based on the volume of travellers’ vehicle permits 
issued by each province. The selection of names 
was not confined to long-term traffic in order that 
it might be representative of the length of stay. 
Although it did not cover all types of transportation, 
the automobile traffic entering Canada on travellers’ 
vehicle permits is the most important classification 
and represents over 45 per cent of the receipts 
from travel in Canada by residents of the United 
States. The questionnaire asked for information on 
the purpose of visit, accommodation used in Canada, 
a breakdown on expenditure for various purposes and 
total expenditures in Canada, the length of visit 
and the approximate mileage in Canada, if their 
impressions were favourable or unfavourable, desti- 
nation in Canada and whether it was their first visit. 
Close to 10,000 replies were received representing 
a response of approximately 35 per cent. Over 80 per 
cent of the replies were from persons who had spent 


3 days or more in Canada, approximately 13 per 
cent reported visits of 2 days duration, and between 
6 and 7 per cent were in Canada for 4 day or less. 
The response appeared much lower from persons 
making short visits of 24 hours or less in Canada. 


Although some of the questionnaires reported 
more than one purpose of visit, final tabulations 
show that approximately 66 per cent reported recrea- 
tion as their reason for visiting Canada; followed 
by 23 per cent stating they came for the purpose 
of visiting friends or relatives and 3 per cent were 
on business. Shopping is merely incidental and 
does not appear to attract many visitors from the 
United States. Only 3 per cent came for the purpose 
of shopping and 2 per cent were here for educational 
purposes. Over 3 per cent of the questionnaires 
stated other reasons not already specified as the 
purpose of their trip to Canada. 


A breakdown between adults and children visiting 
Canada was also obtained from the survey. Over 83 
per cent of the persons covered by the survey were 
adults and nearly 17 per cent were children. Ques- 
tionnaires reporting children showed a longer visit 
than those without children. The average length of 
visit on forms reporting adults only was 9.3 days 
as compared with 11.2 days stay where children 
were included. The length of stay was influenced 
by a lower response from the one and two day 
classifications which normally make up close to 
60 per cent of the traffic entering on travellers’ 
vehicle permits. The response from one and two day 
travellers in the survey amounted to some 20 per 
cent of the questionnaires completed. 
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Approximately 14 per cent of the questionnaires 
indicated it was their first visit to Canada. Tabula- 
tions also showed that approximately two-thirds 
of the total vacation of the respondents was, spent 
in Canada and one-third elsewhere. 


In examining the type of accommodation used 
it must be kept in mind that the survey covered 
automobile traffic entering Canada on travellers’ 
vehicle permits only; non-automobile transportation 
was not included. The motor court or motel proved 
to be the most popular type of accommodation, being 
used by 32 per cent of the respondents. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent reported staying with friends or 
relatives and 19 per cent reported staying in hotels 
or resorts. Although 23 per cent reported visits to 
friends or relatives as the purpose for making the 
trip, it is possible that they would not all receive 
accomodation with friends, also that other accommo- 
dation would be used enroute to and from their 
destination. Nearly 17 per cent stayed in cottages 
and 4 per cent stayed in tourist homes. Between 5 
and 6 per cent reported camping out and less than 
1 per cent stayed in trailer coaches. Some 2 per 
cent reported using accommodation other than that 
already specified. 


The type of accommodation used varied according 
to the purpose of the trip. Although many question- 
naires reported more than one type of accommodation 
only the forms reporting one type were selected for 
comparative purposes. Nearly 54 per cent of the 
persons travelling on business reported staying in 
hotels or resorts and 32 per cent of them reported 
motor court or motel accommodation. More diver- 
sified accommodation was used by the main group 
of respondents, namely, the persons travelling for 
recreation. Between 36 and 37 per cent of this group 
stayed at motor court or motels and nearly 29 per 
cent stayed at cottages. Some 20 per cent of the 
persons on recreation stayed at hotels or resorts 
and 7 per cent camped out. The other important 
group, namely, the persons visiting friends or 
relatives, nearly all received their accommodation 
with their friends although other types were men- 
tioned on a few forms. 


The approximate number of miles travelled in 
Canada was also tabulated from the completed 
questionnaires. No appreciable trend in mileage 
could be detected according to purpose of visit but 
the mileage varied as the length of visit was ex- 
tended. The average number of miles reported on 
questionnaires reporting one day’s stay was close 
to 170 miles per trip, whereas the average for the 
two days group was approximately 310 miles. The 
mileage reported by persons staying 3 days and 
over in Canada was approximately 750 miles per 
visit. 


Expenditures showed considerable variation 
according to purpose of trip. Persons on business 
had the highest average expenditure pertrip followed 
by persons stating recreation as the purpose of 
their visit. Persons on shopping tours had the 
lowest expenditure per trip due to the length of 


stay being much shorter than other groups. Persons 
visiting friends and relatives reported low expend- 
itures per visit although the length of stay was 
nearly as long as that reported by the group on 
recreation. In view of the fact that the volume of 
this group is approximately 23 per cent of the total 
it tends to lower the aggregate average to a greater 
degree than is often realized. 


The questionnaires asked information on the 
approximate breakdown of expenditure on the fol- 
lowing items: transportation, food and beverages, 
lodging, handicrafts and souvenirs, other merchan- 
dise and a sixth item to include expenditure not 
already specified. Final tabulation of the forms 
giving the breakdown showed that 31 per cent of 
each dollar went for food and beverages, 22 per 
cent went for lodging and 15 per cent for transpor- 
tation costs. Approximately 7 per cent of the travel 
dollar went for handicrafts and souvenirs and 12 
per cent for other merchandise, leaving some 13 
per cent for other expenses not specified. 


The breakdown on expenditures is influenced to 
some extent by the purpose of visit. Persons on 
business trips spend more on transportation, lodg- 
ing, food and beverages but less on souvenirs, 
merchandise and other expenses than the aggregate 
reported for all classes. The breakdown for persons 
on recreation follows the general pattern reasonably 
close but persons visiting relatives and friends 
spend more of their dollar for transportation, much 
less on lodging and mere on souvenirs and merchan- 
dise than the aggregate for all types. Persons 
visiting Canada for the purpose of shopping spent 
53 per cent of their dollar on merchandise and 7 
per cent on souvenirs but they represent a very 
small part of the total. Persons spending one day 
in Canada spend more of their dollar on food and 
beverages, transportation and souvenirs but less on 
other incidentals. 


Answers to the questions on destination in 
Canada showed considerable variation according 
to province of entry. With the exception of New 
Brunswick the destination reported was within the 
province of entry on the majority of questionnaires 
as shown on Statement 12. Only 27 per cent of the 
persons entering Canada through the- province of 
New Brunswick remained within the province, 57 
per cent reported destinations in Nova Scotia and 
11 per cent visited Prince Edward Island. The 
destination reported for this province, however, is 
influenced to some extent by the length of stay. It 
has already been explained that over 80 per cent of 
the replies were from persons staying 3 days or more 
in Canada, whereas some 57 per cent of the automo- 
biles entering Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits 
return to the United States in less than 3 days. No 
doubt a very high percentage of the one and two 
day traffic would remain within the province of New 
Brunswick. Over 96 per cent of the persons entering 
Canada through ports in the province vf Quebec re- 
ported destinations within the province and 3 per 
cent reported visits to Ontario. Approximately 79 
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STATEMENT 12. Destination in Canada Reported by Residents of the United States 
Special Survey 1955 


Province of Destination 


Province of Entry into Canada 


in Canada 
Branewick Snebec 
To 

Newioundlanditscesscccsececccscecessereenses 1.35 
Prince! Edward Is] andicgscrccccsseseaccesresacee 10.80 
INOViG OCOULG res vecsese-cecerosececeasacesceterpretecsvascs 57.43 
ING WARISTUDIS Wi CKcscserescecsecsesscstecesesn-tatesanaen 27.00 
GUC DO CHa Secvearssaicpecs sscacee-ses caesesceaereraseeees 3.10 
ONCBTIOS sieccscctectst sta ccsst Stetenahens-b auctasesersoccas 0.32 
Manito airc.ccreccsvcccosessanceacetterasececcecesseeessavs = 
DSO8SKAUCHC WAN evry ccscecscscscreseeaeiocessees = 
PAIIDONU Auecrsres.cceccrscdcacacseseesteseerce-cortsraconttes = 
BritiShsC olUMD Gevecasrscstscessssotscsseenvaetsar= = 

TOCA isc cce cons scvnccosue secs ceraresavees-osacsneteres 100,00 


British 
Columbia 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Ontario | Manitoba Alberta 


To 


100,00 


N.B. See comments in text regarding the effects of short-term traffic on the above data. 


per cent of the entries into Ontario gave destinations 
within the province and 17 per cent visited the 
province of Quebec. Between 1 and 2 per cent of 
the entries through Ontario were destined to 
Manitoba, whereas 7 per cent of the entries through 
Manitoba gave destinations in Ontario. Nearly 84 
per cent of the entries into Alberta remained within 
the province and 13 per cent gave destinations in 
British Columbia. Travel in the opposite direction 
appeared heavier as 24 per cent of the entries into 
British Columbia gave destinations in Alberta and 
75 per cent stayed within the province. No attempt 
should be made to apply the findings of this survey 
to aggregate entries on travellers’ vehicle permits 
as the sample appears weighted by the long-term 
traffic. A much higher proportion of the one and two 
day classifications would be destined to places 
within the province of entry. 


The questionnaires also invited persons to offer 
comment on their visit to Canada broken down into 
complaints and unfavourable experiences, along with 
favourable impressions of their trip. Few question- 
naires failed to have some remark on the visit to 
Canada. Many of the returns had both favourable 
and unfavourable comments to offer. The great 
majority of the returns listed various things they 
liked about their visit in Canada and well under 
half had a complaint of some kind to offer. Many 
forms had both compliments and complaints to offer. 
Most common of the favourable comments was the 
scenery in Canada, but many forms listed several 
favourable impressions. Over 57 per cent of the 


questionnaires with favourable comments mentioned 
the scenery of Canada and some 48 per cent were 
impressed with the hospitality and courtesy théy 
received. Approximately 20 per cent enjoyed fishing 
in Canada and nearly 15 per cent stated they found 
our roads in good condition. Between 10 and 11 
per cent of the questionnaires with favourable 
comments mentioned our cities and towns, while 
8 per cent mentioned our restaurants and the food 
they received. Some 7 per cent stated they liked 
the accommodation they received and 6 per cent 
mentioned the churches, shrines and historical 
sites. 


It has already been stated that well under one 
half of the questionnaires recorded complaints of 
some kind, while the majority made no-complaint on 
their visit to Canada. The nature of the complaint 
varied somewhat according to the province of des- 
tination but the most common complaint with all 
provinces was the condition of the roads. Over 50 
per cent of the complaints received made reference 
to the roads and 11 per cent complained of the food 
and restaurants. Over 10 per cent of the complaints 
were against the discount on the American dollar 
and approximately the same number were not satis- 
fied with the accommodation they received. Nearly 
8 per cent of the complaints had to do with fishing 
in Canada. On approximately 25 per cent of the 
questionnaires with unfavourable impressions, a 
wide variety of complaints were recorded but none 
of sufficient importance to list as a separate 
category. 
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Canadian Travellers in the United States 


Canadians visited the United States in ever 
increasing numbers during the calendar year 1955. 
Immigration officials report a total of 24.8 million 
re-entries into Canada via the international boundary 
in the past year. This constitutes a gain of 6 per 
cent over 1954 or more than 1.4 million additional 
visits and attains an all time record in the number 
of Canadian visits to the United States. 


Expenditures by residents of Canada in the 
United States also reached new heights in 1955, 
approximately 13 per cent or nearly $43 million 
higher than the previous record established in 
1954. The new record stands close to $363 million 


and represents an increase of nearly 100 per cent 
Since 1950. Residents of Canada spent approximate- 
ly $23.00 per capita on travel in the United States 
during 1955. Canadians in the long-term category 
appearing in Statement 13 spent an average of 
$77.20 per visit in the United States during the 
past year and $2.42 per visit for all short-term 
trips. If the long-term and short-term traffic are 
taken as a unit Canadians spent an average of 
$14.65 on each visit to the United States in 1955. 
This represents a Jower figure than the average per 
capita due to the fact that some Canadians visited 
our neighbour to the south many times during the 
year. 


STATEMENT 13. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Length of Stay, 1935 


Mode of travel Number of %of grand | Expenditures1 | % Of grand 
persons. total total 
Short-term traffic: 
Motorists: 
OM CIDA eet tas sexoceeccet ea caer (ust coca tvadsvseverbocesesscassoscesesoss 14, 431, 800 58.30 24,069, 200 6.64 
PIN W OLGA Varerertnc eeteraet rte sete ines curs teeretiesec ti ceiestrice 935, 600 3.78 11, 559, 000 3.19 
FURL META NSA t ses sctetsceesdec es sass cococcccceescssserevocsacecssecs case 6,400 0.03 - - 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus etc.) 5, 329, 000 21.53 14, 382, 700 3.96 
Ota rear rere tte ceccs aed ecoc cee tenesete sect cksninechesveniaeest 20, 702, 800 83.64 50,010, 900 13.79 
Long-term traffic: 
Motorists — more than two dayS .......ssscsssssesseseseeeees 2,746, 700 11.10 142, 560, 900 39.30 
FUL Wee. rer ocss ate tee eae rotcceee cise torastessescceceleavvelivevaesitustvess 47 4, 700 1.92 66, 295, 900 18.27 
FISHTOUR DU Sursttescccetit tees svscri teres tesscatecsssteve chess eneisteeiscass 465, 400 1.88 46, 108, 300 12.71 
PRICY OD) Ali pte n os csecensst<scateac spas sc cetatescarconnvcarecescascosanseasevass 253,900 1.02 52,660, 300 14.52 
ESO eer ee eee eee acca a Terie eau aes ccs essecsnsesiesseésesiaise 110, 300 0.44 5, 123,000 1.41 
EV Ota rc cerere ent es cancer te oko d tae eens desta busseben scenes abies 4, 051, 000 16.36 312, 748, 400 86.21 
AT, MT ee eveee 24, 753, 800 362, 759, 300 


1. Subject to revision. 


national payments as the commodities we import 
from that country. In 1955 the amount of travel that 
Canadians ‘‘purchased’’ from the United States 
was second only to the imports of non-farm machin- 
ery valued at $398 million. More money was spent 
on travel than the imports of automobiles and parts 


Included in the amount spent by Canadians 
while travelling in the United States are the pur- 
chases of merchandise amounting to $69 million 
declared under the $100 customs exemption privi- 
lege. In 1955 approximately 19 per cent of the 
expenditure by Canadians while travelling in the 


United States was used for the purchase of merchan- 
dise, whereas in 1954 nearly 21 per cent was used 
for this purpose. In 1953 over 23 per cent of the 
Canadian travel dollar in the United States went 
for the purchase of merchandise declared under 
this exemption. This would indicate that the pur- 
chase of merchandise is becoming less important 
in Canadian payments for travel in the United 
States. 

The amount spent on travel in the United States 
has the same effect on Canada’s balance of inter- 


valued at $307 million. In 1955 Canadians spent 
more on travel in the United States than the imports 
of all fresh fruits, vegetables, and electrical appa- 
ratus combined. Payments to the United States on 
travel practically equalled the combined values of 
all fibres, textiles, tractors, farm implements and 
machinery including parts in 1955. It will thus be 
realized that travel plays an important part in the 
economy of our country. 
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Special Survey of Canadian Travel Behaviour in the United States 


In the latter part of 1954 a study was made on 
some of the habits of Canadian travellers in the 
United States, to supplement information already 
collected. In 1955 this study was extended to cover 
each month of the year and information was collected 
by means of a ‘‘mail questionnaire’ showing: the 
length of stay in the United States; the type of 
transportation used for travelling; amount of money 
spent in the United States; the main purpose of the 
trip; port of entry into the United States and re- 
entry into Canada and state of destination. 


Although some of the questionnaires reported 
more than one purpose of visit, final tabulations 
revealed that 41.6 per cent reported recreation as 
the purpose of the trip; followed by 35.0 per cent 
reporting visits to friends and relatives. This com- 


pares with 39.4 per cent and 29.9 per cent respec- 
tively in the previous survey conducted in the latter 
part of 1954. Only 9.1 per cent reported shopping as 
the main purpose for their trip in 1955. Canadians 
did not appear to have the usual incentive to make 
shopping trips to the United States in 1955. Over 
8 per cent of the returns reported business as their 
reason for visiting the United States compared with 
5 per cent in the previous survey. Over 27 per cent 
of the persons returning by aeroplane reported 
business trips as their reason for trave)ling to the 
United States and 11 per cent of the number return- 
ing by rail had been on business as shown in 
Statement 14. Less than 2 per cent of the Canadians 
completing questionnaires on this survey had been 
in the United States for education and 4 per cent 
reported other reasons not listed. 


STATEMENT 14. Purpose of Visit Reported by Canadians Returning from the United States 
Special Survey - 1955 


Percentage of persons reporting main purpose of trip 
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Type of transportation Visiting 
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In addition to the purpose of visit, the respond- 
ents were queried on length of visit in the United 
States and the returns tabulated according to pur- 
pose of trip and type of transportation. Canadians 
travelling to the United States for the purpose of 
shopping reported visits of approximately 3 days, 
while visits for educational purposes averaged over 
34 days. It would appear that persons on shopping 
tours returned to Canada soon after the 48 hour time 
limit required for customs exemption expired. Busi- 
ness trips were of comparatively short duration, 
averaging between 7 and 8 days. Persons reporting 
visits with friends or relatives and trips for recre- 
ation averaged 12 days per visit, while ‘‘other’’ 
purposes reported visits of over 22 days. Many 
persons checking other reasons for the trip stated 
they had been in the United States for their health. 


Average expenditures varied widely according 
to purpose of visit. Visits for educational purposes 
had the highest average expenditure per visit but 
the average per person per day was lower than most 
other types of travel, due chiefly to a greater length 
of stay. Canadians travelling in the United States 
on business had high expenditures per visit and 
high averages per day. Persons on shopping tours 


had the lowest expenditure per visit reported for 
all purposes but the highest average when calcu- 
lated on a per person per day basis. Canadians 
visiting friends or relatives in the United States 
have the lowest average expenditure per day and 
also have Jower expenditures per visit. Charts 2 
and 3 show comparative data on average expendi- 


tures and length of stay, according to purpose of 


visit. 

In addition to the questions already mentioned 
Canadians were asked to give their destination in 
the United States. In order that the information 
might be presented in tabular form and to simplify 
the process of tabulation the state rather than the 
city or town was used. On questionnaires listing 
more than one destination the state farthest from 
the International border was used. Data appearing 
for states lying close to the Canadian border should 
be taken as minimum, owing to the fact that Cana- 
dians must pass through states bordering Canada on 
their way farther south. States with large centres of 
population, such as New York city and Chicago, 
attract a higher proportion of the non-automobile 
traffic, whereas states like Montana and North 
Dakota without large cities draw a higher proportion 
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CHART 2 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER PERSON PER DAY 
ACCORDING TO PURPOSE OF TRIP 


BUSINESS SHOPPING 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY.(DAYS) 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER DAY Me 


RECREATION VISITING OTHER 
FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 


SPECIAL SURVEY OF CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1955 


of their Canadian visitors from automobile travellers. 


Direct lines of transportation are usually available 
to the larger cities, but smaller cities and towns 
may be more accessible by automobile. Parking 
facilities and the volume of traffic may also be a 
factor influencing many Canadians to use nor 
automobile transportation to visit the larger cities 
in the United States. 


The state of destination varies with the season 
of the year in some instances. During the first 
three months of the year nearly 25 per cent of the 
respondents reported visits to the State of Florida 
and 16 per cent reported Florida as the state of 
destination in the second quarter of the year. In the 
summer months only 3 per cent had gone to Florida 
and 5 per cent in the fourth quarter of the year. In 
the aggregate for the year, between 9 and 10 per 
cent of the questionnaires gave Florida as the state 
of destination in the United States. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that with the exception of re- 
entries by aeroplane, visits to Florida by automobile 
or other types of transportation require intransit 
trips through other states which would not be 
recorded in table 10. Nearly 28 per cent of the visits 
during the year were to New York state but some 31 
per cent visited this state in the second and fourth 
quarters. This would indicate that visits to New 
York city for Easter and Christmas are an important 
factor in drawing Canadians to that destination. 
The state of Washington was declared as the desti- 
nation on 11 per cent of the returns and Michigan on 


9 per cent. Being close to the International border 
it is probable that many visits to these states 
would be of a short-term nature. 


CHART 3 
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The state of destination according to province 
of re-entry into Canada appears in Table 11. Some 
39 per cent of the re-entries via Ontario and Quebec 
reported visits to New York, while 34 per cent of 
the returns to the Atlantic Provinces reported 
Massachusetts as their destination. This would 
indicate that residents of the Maritimes are attracted 
to Boston, although 29 per cent did not go further 
than Maine. Massachusetts drew some 13 per cent 
of the visits from Quebec, while Florida and Maine 
received about 9 per cent. Few of the re-entries via 
Ontario report visits to Maine or Massachusetts but 
16 per cent had been in Michigan and 14 per cent in 
Florida. Some 42 per cent of the re-entries via 
Manitoba reported visits to Minnesota and nearly 
20 per cent had stayed in North Dakota. Saskat- 
chewan returns recorded North Dakota on 41 per 


cent and Minnesota on 13 per cent. Over 47 per cent 
of the returns via Alberta had stayed in Montana 
and 12 per cent had gone to California. Canadians 
returning through British Columbia had remained 
close to the Pacific coast with 60 per cent not 
travelling beyond the state of Washington. Nearly 
19 per cent had been to California and 11 per cent 
had visited Oregon. Table 11 shows that, with the 
exception of Florida and to a lesser extent 
California, the tendancy is for Canadians to make 
most of their visits to states close to the Inter- 
national border. Data compiled from the special 
survey is based on the information recorded on some 
46,400 questionnaires, as a cross section of all 
provinces, all types of transportation and nearly 
85,000 persons. 


Canadian Expenditures in the United States by Type of Transportation 


The automobile is first in popularity as a means 
of transportation used by Canadians in making 
visits to the United States. In 1955 over 70 per cent 
of Canadians returning from visits to the United 
States were in automobiles and less than 30 per 
cent by all other means of transportation. In 1954 
nearly 60 per cent returned in automobiles and over 
40 per cent by other means of transportation com- 
pared with 48 per cent in automobiles and 52 per 
cent by all other type of traffic in 1950. During 
the past five years personal incomes have been 
relatively high in Canada and automobile regis- 
trations have advanced more rapidly than the rate 
of increase in population. In 1950 the total passen- 
ger car registrations in Canada amounted to 
1,906,927 or one automobile for every 7.3 persons 
residing in Canada. In 1954 passenger)car regis- 
trations in Canada numbered 2,688,465 or one 
automobile for every 5.7 persons residing in Canada. 
In 1955 the registrations numbered 2,935,412 or one 
automobile for every 5.3 persons. No doubt this 
has been a factor influencing the trend towara 
automobiles as a means of transportation carrying 
Canadians on visits to the United States. The 
number of Canadian automobiles re-entering Canada 
after visits to the United States, however, has 
gained momentum more rapidly over the past five 
years than the total registrations from year to 
year. 


During the past year there has been a Slight 
revision in the method of classifying the length 
of visit on automobiles staying abroad more than 
24 hours. Formerly a visit of 48 hours was recorded 
in the two day classification, and all visits reported 
in hours were classified to the nearest day. Our 
present procedure segregates the visits into three 
divisions namely; 24 hours or less, over 24 hours 
and under 48 hours, and 48 hours and over. In the 
latter procedure all purchases of merchandise 
declared under the $100 customs exemption privilege 
are included in the long-term classifications. Under 
our former procedure some of the purchases were 
included in the two day automobile classification 
by virtue of the fact that a visit of 48 hours entitled 
returning residents to bring into Canada certain 
declared items of merchandise to the value of $100 
free of duty, provided the privilege was not repeated 
within a four month period. 


Total re-entries of Canadian automobiles into 
Canada during 1955 amounted to 6.5 million, an 
increase of 23 per cent over the calendar year 1954. 
Expenditures of Canadian motorists were approxi- 
mately 21 per cent higher, a more moderate increase 
than the change in volume due to lower averages 
per vehicle in the long-term classification. The 
average expenditure per vehicle for the group stay- 
ing 24 hours or less was Slightly higher in 1955. 


STATEMENT 15. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Types of Transporta- 
tion Used to Re-enter Canada, 1951-1955 


Type of transportation 
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93.9 118.5 133.0 147.4 178. 2 
58. 2 75.2 61.6 65.4 66.3 
3.9 3.8 5.1 5.7 5.1 
48.8 51.6 45.9 44.1 46.1 
22.1 26.1 39.9 39.9 52.7 
19.0 18.4 21.8 17.5 14.4 
293.6 307.3 320.0 362. 8 
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Canadians returning by automobile accounted for 
72 per cent of the increase in travel expenditures 
in the United States over 1954. In the five year 
period from 1951 to 1955, expenditures in other 
countries by Canadians re-entering via automobile 
have advanced nearly 100 per cent. 


A more detailed analysis of Canadian automobile 
traffic by length of stay is presented in Tables 9 
and 9A, comparable to the analysis made in tables 
1 and 1A on foreign automobilestravelling in Canada 
on travellers’ vehicle permits. It should be noted 
however, that the analysis made on foreign automo- 
biles does not include the numerous local visits by 
non-permit cars from the United States which normal- 
ly stay for less than one day. Over 80 per cent of 
the Canadian automobiles travelling in the United 
States return within 24 hours, and over 85 per cent 
re-enter Canada within 48 hours. The number of 
foreign automobiles in each classification appearing 
in Tables 1 and 1A declines fairly steadily as the 
length of stay increases, but the number of Canadian 
automobiles in each classification does not show 
a uniform decline with longer visits. A definite 
concentration appears in the 7 day, 14 day and 21 
day groups indicating possible vacations in the 
United States of one, two or three weeks duration. 


The pattern in number of persons per car also 
varies between Canadian and foreign automobiles. 
Foreign automobiles carry more persons per vehicle 
in the one day classification, but Canadian automo- 
biles average more persons per vehicle when the 
length of stay is of one, two, or three weeks dura- 
tion. The average number of persons per vehicle 
was relativefy high in the six and fifteen day 
classifications, another factor indicating family 
vacations of one or two weeks duration. In the 
aggregate, however, foreign vehicles average more 
persons per vehicle due to the higher average in 
the one day classification. 


Examinations of average expenditures also 
reveals a different pattern between Canadian auto- 
mobiles abroad and foreign vehicles travelling in 
Canada. With the exception of the one day classifi- 
cation Canadians report much higher expenditures 
On a per person per day basis than do non-resident 
travellers in Canada. Not only do Canadian automo- 
biles with one days’ stay in the United States carry 
fewer persons per vehicle than their counterparts 
travelling in Canada, but expenditures are lower 
per person. All other classifications appearing in 
table 9A,however, show higher average expenditures 
per person per day. 


Canadians returning by non-automobile transpor- 
tation spent an additional $12 million in 1955 when 
compared with the previous year, but the advance 
was more moderate than the automobile classifica- 
tion. Although there was little change in the agegre- 
gate number returning by rail, through bus, boat and 
plane their expenditures were nearly 10 per cent 
higher. Higher averages were reported by all classes 
with the exception of persons returning by boat 
where the average per person was Slightly lower. 
Canadians returning by aeroplane spent an additional 
$13 million when compared with 1954 due to an 
increase in the number of re-entries accompanied 
by higher average expenditure per person. Shorter 
visits were reported by plane passengers in 1955. 
Bus expenditures advanced $2 million, due to 
higher averages per person, the volume having 
receded nearly 7 per cent but longer visits were 
reported in 1955. Higher averages reported by 
persons returning by rail were responsible for an 
increase of nearly $1 million for this type of traffic. 
Boat expenditures declined in 1955 due to lower 
averages and a decrease in the number of persons 
returning. A substantial decline in the volume of 
the residual classification referred to as ‘‘Othep 
Travellers ’’ was responsible for a decrease of 
nearly 18 per cent in the expenditures of this group. 
The average per person was Slightly higher during 
the past year. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries 


STATEMENT 16. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada 
and Overseas Countries, 1954-1955 


Net Credits (+) Net Debits (-) 


All United Other Other All 
Overseas Kined Sterling O.E.H.C. Other 
Countries oie com Area Countries Countries 
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Although travel between Canada and overseas 
countries is normally less than 1 per cent of that 
between Canada and the United States the amount 
of money being used by Canadians to finance travel 
to overseas countries is becoming more significant 
each year. The customary debit balance in travel 
account between Canada and overseas countries 
moved sharply upward in 1955 to reach an all time 
record of $61 million. The difference between debits 
and credits has widened sharply during the past few 
years to a point 6 times greater than the spread 
recorded in 1949. 


Expenditures in Canada by non-immigrant arrivals 
from overseas countries are estimated at $25 million, 
an increase of nearly 14 per cent over the previous 
record established in 1954. Included in these totals 
are transportation costs on Canadian carriers. 
Expenditures of overseas travellers in Canada are 
higher than the volume indicated due to higher 
transportation costs and normally longer visits. 


The number of non-resident travellers arriving 
direct from overseas countries through Canadian 
ports of entry in 1955 amounted to 28,000, an in- 


STATEMENT 17. Number of Non-Immigrant Visitors Entering Canada Direct from Overseas Countries, 
by Type of Transportation, Principal Countries, 1954-1955 


Country of Residence 
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crease of some 4,000 visits or approximately 17 
per cent over the previous year. Of this number 
14,900 or 53 per cent travelled by ship and the 
remaining 47 per cent representing 13,100 passen- 
gers arrived by air. In this respect it is of interest 
ta note that the increase in the number of arrivals 
over the previous year was evenly divided percent- 
age-wise between air and water transportation. 
During the year 1955 an additional 2,200 visitors 
from overseas countries arrived by vessel represent- 
ing a gain of 17 per cent over 1954, and there was 
an advance of 1,900 in the number arriving by air 
which also represented an increase of 17 per cent 
over the previous year. The breakdown between 
plane and vessel as a means of transportation for 
non-immigrant arrivals in Canada remained the 
same as in 1954, namely, 54 per cent by vessel and 
47 per cent by plane. In addition to the number of 
visitors arriving direct from overseas countries an 
estimated 20,000 entered Canada via the United 
States. The total number of entries direct and by 
way of the United States amounted to 48,000, an 
increase of 15 per cent in the aggregate. 


Compilation of data on the number of visitors 
arriving direct from overseas countries on Canadian 
carriers was repeated in 1955. During the past year 
33 per cent of the visitors direct from overseas 
countries arrived via Canadian air and steamship 
lines whereas 67 per cent were aboard foreign 
carriers. In 1954 approximately 34 per cent arrived 
in Canada via Canadian air and steamship lines 
and 66 per cent were aboard foreign carrier. 


Over 50 per cent of the visitors from overseas 
countries are residents of the United Kingdom. 
Percentage-wise, the proportion of overseas visitors 
residing in the United Kingdom remained unchanged 
from the previous year, namely, 57 per cent. In 
1955 approximately 12 per cent originated in other 
Commonwealth countries compared with 13 per cent 
in 1954. Residents of other European countries 
accounted for 22 per cent of our visitors direct 
from overseas in 1954 and nearly 24 per cent in 
1955. Normally all other countries constitute be- 
tween 7 and 8 per cent of the visitors from overseas 
countries. 


STATEMENT 18. Residents of Canada Returning Direct from Overseas Countries, 
Principal Ports of Re-Entry, 1951- 1955 


Port of Re-entry 
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1. Many returning residents cleared at Quebec disembark at Montreal, 


The number of Canadians returning from visits to 
overseas countries in 1955 exceeded all previous 
records. Residents of Canada returning via Canadian 
ports after visits to overseas countries numbered 
88,000, an increase of nearly 20 per cent over the 
previous year. It may be of interest to note that 
the increase in 1954 over 1953 was also 20 per 
cent. Statement 18 shows the number of Canadians 
returning direct through the main ports of re-entry 
for the years 1951 through 1955. After making 
deductions for the number of re-entries by boat 
at Vancouver, the ports of Gander, Dorval, Malton 
and Vancouver accounted for 47 per cent of the 
total compared with 50 per cent in 1954 and 45 per 
cent in 1953. Other ports specified in Statement 18 
and traffic by vessel at Vancouver accounted for 
nearly 49 per cent of the Canadians returning from 
overseas in 1955. The ports not specified in the 
statement referred to normally account for 4 per cent 
of this type of traffic. Re-entries direct to Canada 
were supplemented by an estimated 29,000 who 


returned from overseas via the United States making 
a total of 117,000, an increase of 21,400 visits in 
the aggregate or 22 per cent over the previous year. 


It is estimated that some 50,000 of the re-entries 
were returning from visits to the United Kingdom and 
the number visiting other European countries to 
be in the neighborhood of 30,000. Visits to other 
Commonwealth countries are the most important 
segment of the remainder, although a number of 
Canadians visit Latin America and other countries. 


The length of stay in overseas countries varies 
somewhat according to the area visited. The average 
length of stay reported by Canadians returning from 
visits to the United Kingdom was close to 50 days, 
whereas the length of stay reported in other 
European countries was slightly over 40 days. 
Visits to other Commonwealth countries and Latin 
America are of shorter duration and average around 
30 days per visit. 
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The main purpose of trips to overseas countries 
also varies according to the area visited. Canadians 
go to the United Kingdom and other European 
countries mainly to visit friends and relatives. 
Over 60 per cent of the visits to the United Kingdom 
were for the purpose of visiting friends and relatives 
and 50 per cent of the visits to other European 
countries were for the same purpose. Approximately 
19 per cent of Canadian visits to these areas are 
for recreation, followed by business and education 
and about 1 per cent reported other reasons. Cana- 
dians visit other Commonwealth countries, Latin 
America and other countries mainly for recreation. 
A substantial number of Canadian trips to other 
Commonwealth countries are for the purpose of 
visiting friends and relatives but few Canadians 
travel to Latin America and other countries for that 
purpose. More Canadians go to Latin America and 
the remaining countries on business than to visit 
friends and relatives. 


Canadians spent an estimated $86 million in 
overseas countries during the calendar year 1955. 
This amount surpassed the previous record by $17 
million or approximately 25 per cent. Most of the 
expenditures of Canadians in overseas countries are 
in the United Kingdom although the other European 
countries are gradually claiming a greater portion 
of the Canadian travel dollar. The United Kingdom 
received some $40 million from Canadians travelling 
Overseas, an additional $5 million or 14 per cent 


when compared with 1954. Expenditures in the 
O.E.E.C. countries of Europe amounted to $32 
million, a gain of $9 million or approximately 39 
per cent. Other Commonwealth nations received 
$8 million and all other overseas countries $6 
million in 1955. Expenditures in other Commonwealth 
countries are chiefly in Bermuda and British West 
Indies and the remainder mainly in countries of 
Latin America. 


Transportation costs paid to non-Canadian 
carriers are included in the estimates of travel 
expenditure in overseas countries. Receipts by 
Canadian carrier do not represent a movement 
of funds out of Canada and consequently are not 
included in expenditures of Canadians in overseas 
countries. Nearly 48 per cent of the amount spent 
by Canadians visiting overseas countries covers 
international transportation to and from North 
America. This includes taxes on transportation 
and incidental expenses enroute but does not 
include transportation in Canada. Approximately 
42 per cent of the amount used for transportation 
goes to Canadian carriers and the balance to foreign 
carriers. Transportation used by residents of Canada 
travelling to overseas countries is fairly evenly 
distributed between air and vessel routes. The 
strike at British seaports during the early summer 
months of 1955 made it necessary for many Cana- 
dians to use aeroplane for trans-Atlantic transpor- 
tation at that time. 


Quarterly Distribution of Travel Expenditures 


Statement 19 shows that receipts from residents 
of other countries travelling in Canada continue to 
be highly concentrated in the third quarter of the 
year. In 1955 the summer months accounted for 
between 55 and 56 per cent of receipts for the year 
and the third quarter is the onlyperiod when receipts 
exceed payments on travel account. The first 
quarter of the year is of least importance, with 
less than 8 per cent of the revenue for the year 
coming in the first three months. On a percentage 
basis the increase over the previous year was more 
pronounced in the second quarter and not as notice- 
able in the third quarter. The concentration of over 
55 per cent of the travel in three months of the year 
creates a strain on Canadian operators to provide 
accommodation for a short period of the year, an 
uneconomical arrangement. 


Payments are more evenly distributed over the 
year than receipts and although disbursements are 
heaviest in the third quarter the seasonal peak is 
less pronounced. During the past five years the 
credit balance of the third quarter has not been 
sufficient to counter the deficit on the first, second 
and fourth quarters and the debit balance for the 
year has been increasing steadily. The percentage 
increase in payments for travel in other countries 
during 1955 was more pronounced in the first 
quarter and lowest in the fourth quarter. A factor 
that has contributed to the more uniform distribution 
of Canadian travel to other countries is the expan- 
sion of winter travel, particularly to southern 
resorts, whereas our receipts in the winter months 
have declined in importance as a percentage of the 
year. 
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STATEMENT 19. Quarterly Estimates of the salance of Payments on Travel Account 


Between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-1955! 
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34. 3 
32.3 
34.0 
34.5 
34.7 


IV Qr. 


49 
43 
42 
47 
50 
54 


17.8 
15.7 
15.3 
15.6 
16.4 
16.5 


53 
56 
71 
78 
88 
96 


23.4 
20.0 
20.8 
21.4 
22.6 
21.4 


Year 


275 
274 
275 
302 
305 
328 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


226 
280 
341 
365 
389 
449 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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TABLE 1. Number and Expenditures of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Who Departed from Canada in 1955, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average 
payee stay Numer | of | | oeonalture | Estimated 6) Yorap | oar cr |eepencla 
permits permits per car expenditures| car days Ape Fe 
$ $ $ 

L hetieap acters 879, 889 35.52 7.43 6,537,575 4.99 879, 889 7.43 

Perera 528, 390 21e 3S 19.31 10, 203, 211 7.78 | 1,056,780 9.66 

SRR nceteceeetes 288, 223 11.64 46.58 13, 425, 427 10. 24 864, 669 15.53 

G Fhe csexesenestaestees 181,474 7.33 67.98 12, 336, 603 9.41 725, 896 17.00 

Dh Becsgcaseeascesseusses 117, 399 4.76 89.97 10, 607, 373 8.09 589, 495 17.99 

G eesteeesssetuaceevesee 82,434 3.33 108.39 8,935, 021 6.82 494, 604 18.06 

MU Uecccosetoneeseet scenes 71, 189 2.87 125.90 8,962,695 6.84 498, 323 17.99 

Sie nee see 75, 456 3.05 133.55 10, 077, 149 7.69 603, 648 16.69 

Qi cecesabectstes esses 46,721 We fsis) 146.65 6, 851,635 5.23 420,489 16.29 

LO) savscceecesseseseseess 30,073 1.22 153.30 4,610,191 3.52 300, 730 15.33 

1 i errr cost 21,657 0.87 164.35 3,559, 328 2.72 238, 227 14.94 

Ore ecenrrce 17,674 One 173.72 3,070, 327 2.34 212, 088 14.48 

Ie iepeerrer a te neni ee 15, 848 0.64 176,23 2,792, 893 2.13 206 , 024 13.56 

Lec ceesstocscecons: 15, 950 0.64 175.51 2,799, 385 2.14 223, 300 12.54 

5 eeceercececerseear ee 16,818 0.68 177.62 2, 987, 213 2.28 252, 270 11.84 

1G) 22 See 10,052 0.41 184.54 1, 854, 996 1.42 160, 832 11.53 

aN fiseerseeccecreceeeces 6,556 0.26 192.89 1, 264, 587 0.96 111,452 11.35 

NS eeewsteeae case steseres 4,724 0.19 194.16 917, 212 0.70 85, 032 10.79 

Qi coskenwcscsececedanrer 3,636 On15S 202,47 736, 181 0.56 69, 084 10.66 

DO), Sao ei ocdencs coctseetss 3, 336 0.13 209.75 699, 726 0.53 66,720 10.49 

Di Neccxdcesesscnsstrevees 3, 125 0.13 207.79 649, 344 0.50 65,625 9.89 

D2 aesteeecsveseteeeees 3,001 0.12 208.61 626,039 0.48 66,022 9.48 

QS! ceretcssvemeaistccees 2, 285 0.09 208.56 476, 560 0.36 52,555 9.07 

ee aR eee Perry 1, 850 0.07 215.86 399, 341 0.30 44,400 8.99 

254 Becbes tes ccceeeeete 1,644 0.07 232.87 382, 838 0.29 41,100 9.31 

DG week eswocctenersesees 1,479 0.06 212. 23 313, 888 0. 24 38, 454 8.16 

QAR sires 1,631 0.07 214.48 349, 817 0.27 44,037 7.94 

DB eeecetesesteverwexsess 1,543 0.06 220,77 340, 648 0.26 43, 204 7.88 

DG eeceses Gebsecsteeess 1,764 0.07 191.67 338, 106 0.26 51, 156 6.61 

BORO Uace-seaesctscesecuses 9,910 0.40 185.34 1, 836,719 1.40 332, 604 5.52 

AO T4O neh ccesereceensecte 4,663 0.19 250.57 1, 168, 408 0.89 206, 088 5.67 

HOSP5 9 Reais tetetesesss 3,564 0.14 303.76 1,082,601 0.83 194,192 5.57 

BOG Oe ecesscststeceevsss 3, 225 0.13 282.35 910,579 0.69 206,712 4.41 

Om pel mteccccsuescesssustcnas 2, 198 0.09 378.04 815, 810 0.62 160, 151 9:.09 

BO=h BO Me cdcc.sanseexersce sec 1,769 0.07 386.01 682, 852 0.52 149, 553 4.57 

DQO=8G9' kee cestsscacenenrcetcs 1,596 0.06 377.12 601, 884 0.46 150, 219 4.01 

LO OFTLG Ree veseeeece 2, 241 0.09 400.32 897,117 0.68 244, 805 3.66 

VQ0=139 Fee ccscewevecexsees 1,805 0.07 475.75 858,729 0.66 232,975 3.69 

140-169). csveccescsguseece-s= 3, 152 0.13 471.94 1,487,555 1.13 434, 106 3.43 

U7 0=199 vice. cesss.svesensses 3, 040 0.12 488.63 1, 485, 435 1.13 619, 837 2.40 

2OO=OVEM = ceccescte ces severees 3, 769 0.15 570.62 2, 150, 667 1.64 | 1,153, 330 1.86 

MT OG AN Gi srece-escaesessey aes 2,477, 213 100,00 52,92 131, 083, 6657 100,00 |12,590, 677 10,41 
Average length of 

SUBY) cuccscsssesss-sooseecese per car 5,08 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
2, Expenditure data in this table are calculated on a Dominion basis, hence do not agree with similar data in State- 
ment 3 which are calculated on a provincial basis. 
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TABLE 1A. Number of and Average Expenditure Per Day by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on 
Customs Permits! Who Departed from Canada in 1955, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average Number 
Day’s stay persons of 
per car persons 


fl pekesectem raves statu sctcceceevsssucostecceessssdetes . 2, 758, 358 

Diecsernesst sas testesscocacesactessavecdeastconsteees> : 1,520, 070 

DMR Ree o et erect caste on eeesacemntonsncacess= see : 816,773 

A feo o oa booth ce ctastabesucatcesersnadatantsecisxtecness : 503, 242 

OMe senesenerneesanehanntsnccnesen caatehec: sencacess ° 323, 219 

Gi ceacntnete ota casceccatas:tetesasctccatsenstaancsese . 229, 272 
mbcevanaestenncsussvscrecarqectcrevasccveessscctacest ° 204, 384 

ec snes este cartes state acc ce scconasestcacvesénetes ° 228, 820 

acct cccket eeepc scares scncteceneenticseenccnese2 ° 135,973 

fl Oe anes eer pad tess osc otc eeeaasuconsceneSsceccess 84, 284 

Niltirsezscsr ss cetes cena stsenaccsessceteet.nacie+a= see “ 59, 208 

Ui Dem a terters eestenenct seus scnceSoccrenssst Gesccceccese . 48,712 

US isestecsceasetthtenc cents ccesscsccmcr eet ecccssesan tac . 43, 844 

DPE, o..ncccosse ectsceectscensteccpesvocaceseecntesss ~ 46,075 

UD Iecatsrsee tee coasctesesuncatcstesceasscnctcaasessests - 50, 424 

HW Gieeees once eons etaes cevetce- cose teng cree ceeter santos : 27,971 

Urs -ecaeesSerecescecscesse-aet no sc tssecsez7sssascce . 17,453 

Gee ocean csestectecsseaccatesoneneseavecctsnstesccres : 12,023 

iO Seer cere centeneastecasstsss cst -Ccnenconccsncessceene ° 9,103 

DOI oe se ncsestusecetec sn ccnssocceres ctevescscccessasece 8, 374 

Dil Mecsas cavhintaet ttesedocsancczasapstvscsescnecaraeee 7, 885 

Dy Diges saat sna eect ea aeesn ne ssatactyoressneuanotansese TES EDL 
Dididececsensatccuctatcen tne seohsosnte aessacnscentens 5, 810 

Da Mies ee en teec conaicee cavadecdbtectecsvetbascsecstaee 4,421 

Die x sadesscenecnse sone stscusnuctet sesttdeedecacesszeee ; 3, 892 

A OO score ve tescnensatecese sevccassscuactovsccesesezees : 3,454 

IDM cass sess stn osteattsatttcxnnacanasctreecce nets sesexs 5 3, 156 

AO ileae<sonvctucctbetr snot esenksecnceree ti ctectbe sweet [ i 3, 506 

2 Or ee ee owletee castes to cans <2 oct tec veraretsescetdcsteee : 4,172 

OID Oitestes re caesctattneactts Seact scott eer ae thes tce A 22,951 
Aaa OME ctsccatens fee toa ectotss sectieee ses stsecraencisecs 10, 894 
DOS O Obese ncarasteaceeteen cc seonepaatsaeteetncancatsen cee 8, 324 
GOSIG Oi ra. cnsosdecsecsstsdees seco ceseseseeesteressceceves 7,472 
MOR MBA Ole cescsntnaceecettaces soc coctee mest teans vatsee snes 5, 091 
GOAN OF. acncc ss oacersaneferteves casestessencttondenacces 4,100 
DO Oo osc oaz ctvatcnasagcensanstentcosaascssvnsaczssecess 3,634 
gO a hy US) Se a oe ne 5, 095 
NZ Del 3 Oi eresescemtccetenstscatasscsetacontsaceresnseesacees 4,087 
UA Oni G Oitesecesssateaneseseeesacaceterns< tren vancsesseesseees 7,267 
Ln 1 OO eee ene teens sersast carats soot hoch ssnatsenstetnas 7, 094 


BOOS OVOTE cette seco tacccnene sc scetatecnstaes cnescsteaccews 9, 436 


Tota lsy 52 2 Bee eh at 7, 267, 744 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


person-days 


2, 758, 358 
3, 040, 140 
2,450, 319 
2,012, 968 
1,616, 095 
1,375, 632 
1, 430, 688 
1, 830, 560 
1, 223, 757 
842, 840 
651, 288 
584, 544 
569, 972 
645, 050 
756, 360 
447,536 
296, 701 
216,414 
172, 957 
167, 480 
165,585 
170, 962 
133, 630 
106, 104 
97, 300 
89, 804 
101, 412 
99, 568 
120, 988 
770, 236 
481,515 
453,575 
478, 955 
377, 803 
346,614 
342, 032 
596,578 
527, 509 
1,000, 811 
1, 446, 396 
1, 153, 314 


32,110, 350 


per person 4.42 


Average 


expenditure 
per person 


per day 


$ 


-37 
- 36 
48 
13 
- 56 
50 
26 
- 50 
60 
«47 
47 
-29 
- 90 
- 34 
- 95 
14 
- 26 
- 24 
- 26 
-18 
~92 
- 66 
-O7 
- 16 
-93 
- 50 
-45 
42 
- 719 
38 
43 
39 
90 
16 
97 
- 76 
- 61 
- 63 
- 49 
- 03 
- 86 


eine ° ° eels one, 


4. 08 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada during the four months June-September 1955, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit 


Ports of entry 


Section I. Traffic within Ontario: 
(a) St. Lawrence River Ports.......... 


(b) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls...... 


(@)Wlake' Erie Portsicc eee 


(d) St. Clair and Detroit River Ports 


(e)P Sault; Ste-Mariescnc..ccrss-ssteeeeees 


Section 0. Traffic from Ontario to 
Other Provinces: 


St. Lawrence River Ports ................ 
All Ports in Ontario West of King- 

ston and East of Sault Ste-Marie 

(Incl. Sault Ste-Marie) .................. 
All Ports in Ontarloniv.sccc..cccssss-ett rans 
ATIEP orts) in) Ontarlome. nee ees 
AEP Ors riniOntani Ouse. eee 
AdlpPortss inl Ontario... eee 


All Ports in Ontario 
All Ports in Ontario 


Ports of exit 


Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 620 
TsRkeCVEPiGSROnts conc corte ceo crete seeeeeee are - 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 390 
Saul CiSte=Marievc.ccecesctesseestescrecsceseeeee 57 

Total ‘Of above \..2.59.0.02n. scene 1, 067 
St. Lawrence River Ports...............0+ 10,457 
All Ports in the Province of Quebec 904 
ALIVE ortseinuC a ne daeceesee-cseetn< esses 12,431 
St. Lawrence River Ports.................. 1,282 
Liakegbrie: Ports scc-.cccctees eres 6 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 76,594 


Saultiste=Manleseccccsiec sts ct coe eeeseecees 34 


Totaliof, above. .cscsec-cst-seeee 77, 916 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 107,738 
AllsPortspiniC and dawson eee 185, 704 
St. Lawrence River Ports...............6+ - 
Fort Erie and Niagara F'alls ............ - 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports..... 91 
Sault ste=sMarler scan ater - 

‘Lotalvof above: ccc eee 91 
ake serievPortseccs erase ce eerie 5 
AlMP ortssiniCana date-.cerate renee 96 
St. Lawrence River Ports.................. 314 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 72,942 
ThakesHrievPorts se eee 53 
SaultiSte=Maril@.c:c.cssenccee tees u 

Total of above ................ccccsceceseeeee 73,316 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 91,846 
(All Portspin Canada sence eee ee 165, 185 
St. Lawrence River Ports.................. 101 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............. 30 
LakegirievPortseccee ce cere 5 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... - 

Lotaliof;above <...28 oe 136 
SaultiSte=-Mari@e.c.--ccetccetee es teeeee 3,495 
All jPortshiniCanadape. eee 3,650 
ALLE OLts. in) Que Deck sees eeeeeeeeeerer 904 
All Portstin Quebec: .22s..4.0-c0met.o0. 88 
All PortsMin) Quebeciees...r mest 992 
All Ports in Maritime Provinces ...... 6 
All Ports in Manitoba ...............cc.ce0eee 138 
All Ports in Maritimes, Quebec and 

Manitobadec. 2s ie eae 1,136 
All Ports in Ontario .. wae 372,169 
AllsPortspini Canada. eieeies eee 373, 306 


of stay 


jane | 


62, 015 


53,220 
116,029 


27, 779 
88,672 


918 
1,222 


6 
382 
2,528 


3,024 
6,185 


229,587 
235,815 


Number of permits by length 


ta 
3 days 
4 


32,639 


129,943 
180, 644 


82,545 
125,693 


1, 244 
3,897 

12 
5,013 


10, 166 


18,334 
32,317 


10,229 | 


29,013 
39, 335 
5, 076 
4,023 


48,434 
402,563 
452,065 


Total 


11, 728 


3 
4,774 
1,516 


18, 021 


66,518 
14,289 
100, 039 


172,570 


290,901 
482,377 


13 
143 


165,216 


202,170 
379,550 


2, 263 
5,149 

23 
5,395 


12, 80 


24,853 
42,152 


14, 289 


30, 676 
45, 058 
5, 207 
5,514 


55, 779 
1,004,319 
1,061, 186 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada during the four months June-September 1955, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit — Concluded 


Ports of entry 


Section MI. Traffic from the Maritime 
Provinces to Central Canada: 


All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 


Section IV. Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 


AVP POrts in (Queene? te....-.cccer-esccceses 


Section V. Traffic from Manitoba to 
Ontario: 


All Ports in. Manitoba ...................06 


Section VI. Traffic between the 
Prairie Provinces: 


AllePorts in’ Manitobalec.ce-ccecees+sce-c-e 


All Ports in Saskatchewan.............. 


All Ports in Alberta ....................058 


Section VII. Traffic between the 
Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia: 


All Ports in the Prairie Provinces 


All Ports in British Columbia ........ 


Ports of exit 


AlloPorts im Quebeciersscsceceeseee neers 
Ae reOresel ny @OntvariOrescceeseeest eet 
All Ports in Quebec and Ontaria..... 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 
AT Ports im Cana dare cc..crssr.cccsseseeee 


All Ports in Ontario on the St. Law- 
TEN CESRIV EN Pacesetter edewercewsiaees 
All Ports in Ontario West of King- 

ston and East of Sault Ste-Marie 
(Incl. Sault Ste-Marie) .. : 
Alle POrtSeimls ONLARVO) rccssscccecasecesseteees 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 
All Ports in Ontario and the Mari- 
UMMC MP LOVING CS tac sciacssssccessessacevssace 


AUS Ports im Ontario cc..a.csccrecse reese 
All Ports in Manitoba ................css0see 
All Portshin’ Cana dal cersc.ccccccsecacassseoese 


All Ports in Saskatchewan .............. 
All Ports in Alberta ...............cccseceeeee 
All Ports in Saskatchewan and 

PAT Derta. 2. «dtkcmoretacso re cronszemencnesers 


All Ports in Manitoba.................ccsce00 
ASP orts invA bertajee.. sc ccccceresscccee- 
All Ports in Manitoba and Alberta .. 
All Ports in Saskatchewan .............. 
Alle Ports) in! Canadayercccecs tesco 


All Ports in Manitoba 

All Ports in Saskatchewan 

All Ports in Manitoba and Saskat- 
COWEN Bot neccvecccnssecstece navetenrevstounceagess 

ATT Oortseines lbertae..ccccscseewarerseceers 

AllpPortsiin (Canada veerce-cceesse--crecas- one 


All Ports in British Columbia......,... 
All Ports in the Prairie Provinces. 
Aller orts in! Canadarccrcccsscereconsesescees 


All Ports in the Prairie Provinces.. 
All Ports in British Columbia.......... 
ATP orts in Cana daiee.cccccoetstetseersree 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Number of gener by length 


of stay 


515 
176 
691 
12,052 
12,743 


1,106 2,846 


104 1,049 
1,210 3,895 
273 441 


4,336 
46,500 
50,836 


1,483 
64,621 
66,104 


185 1,201 
15,341 9,889 
15,591 12,025 


124 771 
39,029 39,048 
39,154 39,819 


3 days 


3,824 
2,709 
6,533 
48,447 
54,991 


7,389 


16,575 
24, 004 
6,625 


30,629 
101,624 
132, 288 


3,984 
11,669 
17, 264 


597 
484 


1,081 


932 
723 
1,655 
6, 087 
8,602 


490 
561 


1,051 
11,398 
26,119 


14, 326 
32,941 
51,985 


10, 571 
85, 740 
96,583 


Total 


4,665 
2,904 
7, 569 
92, 406 
99, 986 


11,341 


17, 728 
29,109 
7,339 


36, 448 
212,745 
249 , 228 


20, 732. 
36,923 


15, 712 
58,171 
79,601 


11, 466 
163,817 
175, 556 
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TABLE 2A. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada During the Six Months May to October 1955, Grouped by Ports of Emry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit 


Ports of entry 


Section 1. Traffic within Ontario: 
(a) St. Lawrence River Ports 


(b) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls .... 


(c) Lake Erie Ports 


(d) St. Clair and Detroit River Ports 


(e) Sault Ste-Marie 


Section 11. Traffic from Ontario to 
Other Provinces: 


St. Lawrence River Ports 
All Ports in Ontario West of King- 

stonand East of Sault Ste-Marie 

(Incl, Sault Ste-Marie). 
ALIPOTUs i In Omta4riomss:-ceseeeeseeees 
AlIePorts: in’ Ontari Oie-.:.-sccemeres-cts 2-05 
AVIEE OFts; INNONtAT Olccestercssses cece ese 
ATUSP ofts) in @Omtari Ole ccsesecceseseesseeeee 


ANSP orts! in) ONtarlone.cocsssteesstecees-- 
AIP ortsiimOntarlOe.ssetesessesccesees 


Ports of exit 


Fort Erie and Niagara Falls............ 
Lake Erie Ports 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports.... 
Sault Ste-Marie 


Total of above 


nee e ce cecencscceresecererences 


St. Lawrence River Ports 
All Ports in the Province of Quebec 
AM Portsiim Canada 22-.-sc.csecs-cscsss0 saan 


se ceserecerecese 


St. Lawrence River Ports 
Lake Erie Ports 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports.... 
Sault Ste-Marie 


Total of above 


ee cence cerecccers cererecesecerece 


Fort Erie and Niagara Falls............ 
TAVIeP OFts) im Cana dacestecsssensessteresccess 


St. Lawrence River Ports 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls............ 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports.... 
Sault Ste-Marie 


Total of above 


Lake Erie Ports 
AlmPorts: inl Canada -c.csceseseccsececeereers 


St. Lawrence River Ports 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls............ 
Lake Erie Ports 
Sault Ste-Marie 


Total of above 


wenere serececece 
nena cer enccececececccerenenececs 


St. Clair and Detroit River Ports.... 
Al Portsint@a nada srvcccceccessasascceezese 


St. Lawrence River Ports 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls............. 
Lake Erie Ports 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports... 


Total of above 


wee enecncececenenecerarsnecacs 


Sault Ste-Marie 
AllePortss inuGana daeccscesrcresees neces 


nec e cere cer eceneneeeseesseranscere 


All Ports IniiQuebec 22... sccc-cesoncecccuctes 


All Ports in Quebec 
All Ports in Quebec 
All Ports in Maritime Provinces .... 
All Ports in Manitoba 
All Ports in Maritimes, Quebec and 

Manitoba 
AMUPPorts! INkOntarl Ovwecsssactesate-ereseoeee 
Aleem ortsiineCanad alc. sccceaccercce ceceae 


ne ceeerenene socecceece 


SPerrrrtrrttrr ri rrrt tt iririrri rier) 


Number of permits by length 


of stay 

3 days 

| aay | zone | 2A | 
730 3,203 8,936 
- - 3 
400 Pe NGS: 2,705 
61 688 905 
1,191 6, 107 12,549 
12,978 9,625 59,039 
1,106 Gi OPA 11,435 
15, 279 19, 239 84, 365 
1,426 7,862 16,837 
6 61 67 
95,112 64, 267 15,732 
43 1,019 3,295 
96,587 713, 209 35, 931 
32 rou 64, 222 153, 396 
229,016 138, 290 209, 260 
- — 13 
_ 50 95 
91 91 103 
- - 12 
91 141 223 
6 12 423 
97 TaN) 661 
379 2p SMe) 3,994 
91,459 69,673 24,358 
53 41 114 
8 304 6,593 
91, 899 72,393 35, 059 
121,144 35,919 99,916 
213,068 108,617 148, 266 
112 Ou 1,330 
40 iiso2 4,123 
5 6 2, 
10 422 5,314 
167 2,777 10,779 
4,030 3, 560 21,988 
4,218 7,031 36,931 
1, 106 aya y 11,435 
100 1,734 Bn eval 
1, 206 5, 286 43,854 
7 153 5,415 
142 1,389 4,189 
1,355 6, 828 53, 458 
467, 426 276,175 472,496 
468,785 283, 047 Pals Wael 


Total 


12, 869 
3 
5,321 
1,654 
19, 847 
81,642 


16,093 
118,883 


205, 727 
349,989 
576, 566 


13 
145 


199, 351 


256,979 
469,951 


13, 723 


29,578 
48,180 


16,093 


34,155 
50, 346 
5,575 
5,720 


61,641 
1, 216,097 
1, 278,959 
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TASLE 2A.Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada During the Six Months May to October 1955, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit — Concluded 


Ports of entry 


Section Ml. Traffic from the Mari- 
time Provinces to 


All Ports inthe Maritime Provinces 


Section IV. Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 


All Ports in Quebec 


Section V. Traffic from Manitoba 
to Ontario; 


All Ports in Manitoba .............. aaeee 


Section VI. Traffic between the 
Prairie Provinces: 


All Ports in Manitoba .................0-6 


Section VII. Traffic between the 
Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia: 


All Ports in the Prairie Provinces 


All Ports in British Columbia ...... 


Central Canada: 


Ports of exit 


ATUBPorismimi@ue becieee cece cee eesee 
ALISP OF CSaINVONCAT I Omecsstssesesceae sere ote 
All Ports in Quebec and Ontario.... 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 
AWE OruSminnGangdamecrsceeen note cesscse 


All Ports in Ontario on the St. Law- 
MENIGE SIL VET Socot cee anesReranenceetsnacaescaze 
All Ports in Ontario West of King- 
ston and East of Sault Ste-Marie 
(Incl, Sault Ste-Marie) .................. 
AINE OLLSplns OMmUall Ome seeseeecstseasreenece: 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 
All Ports in Ontario and the Mari- 
LIME! PROVINCES eerescesceene ceeeece reese ete 
ALIN ortsl im Quepec. cc... eeeccessesecesess 
FAT IS POLS: 1m @ ane Cale serecnseesesesceseese 


AUIS Por US eis OCA Omestctssase-ccettest seers 
TALISPOr ES) IMU MaANNG@DA ses-cesese-2sseeces ere 
AVIS OLtspiny Cane Gl Wte.c.scce-cosseaesareeee- 


All Ports in Saskatchewan.............. 
AUIEP ortsiin@Al ber ta Ws-csste-ssesecr-ssee> 
All Ports in Saskatchewan and Al- 

berta. <.:.t.ese ee prawegessucts east rasetise yess 


FALSE OLUSeInNUMaANLbODA mesmeereescsetes secs c 
PIP Gr tse neAliDertam.cescesteesteeees=eeere 
All Ports in Manitoba and Alberta.. 
All Ports in Saskatchewan .............. 
All@Ports nee ia dale see: teece:sesseeee 


Ala OntSeiny MaAnLtOD a sereeeeneesteeecerens 
All Ports in Saskatchewan.............. 
All Ports in Manitoba and Saskat- 

CHYG WATT eet scce et erties oc ccnavastacabeussenere 
A ISE OF US ele AL DCrUa wees: etectecscccreesae 
AliePontsein Cana (aiestssrccscssseeesteseces 


All Ports in British Columbia ........ 
All Ports in the Prairie Provinces 
AllPortsein\ Cana day ccsccetes.cece-veesece 


All Ports in the Prairie Provinces 
All Ports in British Columbia ........ 
ALIBP orts nC anada pecsec.-cssesctreceseese 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Number of permits by length 


of stay 

3 days 

| ray | zane | 2st | 
483 621 4,123 
23 244 2,958 
506 865 7,081 
43,515 16,091 57, 248 
44,021 16,956 64, 340 
Vrs 3, 279 8,415 
ia by t225 18,513 
1, 400 4, 504 26,970 
472 507 7,026 
1,312 5,011 33,996 
88, 245 60,613 124,779 
90,117 65,624 158, 813 
68 996 4,195 
9, 300 5, 761 14, 584 
9,419 6,825 20, 585 
50 58 714 
1 10 ls} 
Sil 68 1,227 
47 93 1,101 
29 59 789 
76 ity 1,890 
2,666 2,343 7,852 
2,742 2,514 10,694 
_ 15 514 
4 715 609 
90 15 A738} 
6,513 3,867 12,718 


UOT, 1,241 15, 380 
18,610 12, 281 39, 394 
18,875 14, 530 59,733 

131 813 11,514 
51,009 49,768 | 104,769 
51,141 50,581 | 116,570 


Total 


125,317 


12,977 


19,855 
32,874 
8,005 


40,879 
273,637 
314, 554 


5, 259 
29,645 
36, 829 


12,861 
15,950 


529 
688 


1,217 
23,098 
40,359 


16,818 
70, 285 
93,138 


12,458 
205, 546 
218, 292 
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TABLE 3. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits Through 
Provinces Indicated and Which Departed in 1955, Classified by United States Federal States or 
Countries of Registration 


3 
S 


AVA DAMA Notas sectscctscscscessecteseeves 
ATU ZOMG; © Serncotettonseatseseosesevevancees 
ATKANSES) -eesssesucesccnsscuaeesenetsscs 
CalifOrniay Reseccessteiessesserorrerecet 
Colorade \caic.secsesaseecenccsgessnenetees 
Connecticut... 
Delaware: .c.<cceccvesctes 


oO aD 


Pilori dal. ch Acie aang tahoe 


Ie] 
= 
Dn 
ne 
ro) 
rh 
Q 
fo) 
og 
=) 
3 
o 
c. 
ro) 
a) 
PIMSTeE RPAISCAIRBRAMOWWoO 


— 
=) 
= 
= 
=| 
° 
= 
n 
ny 


Mal NG esc ticcccsecerceassasscscectecstecenece 
Maryland: 25s .2 a tasttesscsscssscestonese 


Michigan ....... 
Minnesota .. 
Mississippi 
MUESSOULL i scccccssceceecsasscossreetsees 
IM ONLANA, ccchetsassscsscstcosscvavetensvere 
N@brasSk@ ir ectcccectceweererecetecs 
NIN ENG El Soe oe eee ea ee ear 
New Hampshire 
NG@W (JISC .ciscctccscctesarsecanczestsse 
ING Wis MOXICOs raccc.csecacecansssssetes 
ING WYOIK: cocceccenccresececcstescscentess 
North Carolina 4 2 

INOTtO eA k OG aieeeccseeeneearrenreess 25, 149 


ODIO mc recsence se tivees oeraseenean sb inetoce 143, 339 153,239 
OkVahom aos cer steccvessacaesanccrsess 2, 667 ! 4, 800 
OPO OT sc senccascoctccccstevessrsucccuesters 1, 536 2a wlDs 
ats 102, 734 9 122, 597 

4, 896 15, 637 
1, 787 9 2, 673 


Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina 
South DakOtaeeeccece. cca scscercess 
MONNCSSC EC) 2. cccccccetssc.scecesctssosees 


AVA GL Ni Be sees ceseteeceeeeccet soso trees 
Washington cee ciserscecesssste cess 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin eee 
WYOMING A ice ccsasseseceeosanerees 


otal, UlS Yecrsc-cceccsssoeccesessccee 165, 545 | 397, 996 | 1,531,527] 46,165 | 18, 809 | 44,552 | 282, 397 | 2, 487, 818 


Other Countries? 1, 291 833 7, 974 10, 570 


Grand Total 837 | 165, 628 | 398, 257 | 1,532, 818 | 46,227 | 18, 865 | 45, 385 | 290, 371 | 2, 498, 388 


1, Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these prov- 
incesafter entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States, 

2, Other Countries comprise: Alaska 8,894, Argentina 24, Australia 5, Bahamas 13, Belgium 2, Bermuda 20, 
Brazil 6, British Guiana 1, British West Indies 6, Bolivia 2, Chile 7, Colombia 4, Costa Rica 3, Cuba 81, Dominican 
Republic 3, Denmark 3, England 106, France 35, Germany 76, Guatemala 7, Guam 17, Haiti 6, Hawaiian Islands 780, 
Hong Kong 1, Hondyras 1, Ireland 4, India 1, Italy 5, Jamaica 14, Japan 33, Java 3, Libya 1, Mexico 117, Netherlands 24, 
Netherlands Antilles 38, New Zealand 2, Nicaragua 2, North Ireland 2, Norway 1, Panama Canal Zone 170, Philippine 
Islands 2, Peru 1, Puerto Rico 2, St. Pierre & Miquelon 3, Scotland 1, South Africa 14, Sweden 3, Switzerland 5, Trinidad 
3, Turkey 1, Uruguay 1, Venezuela 9» Wales 3, Yugoslavia 2. 
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TABLE 4. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits! Through 
Provinces Indicated, and Which Departed in 1955 After Remaining Three Days 
or Over, Classified by U.S. Federal States or Countries of Registration 


Long term 
visits as % 
State of long and 
short term 

visits 
£36) 
48 
Bis) 
Waliforniawey nesses 61 
WOlOnad Oreck ccckcesteccesscsstss 53 
ha) 
52 
64 
54 
42 
51 
53 
50 
62 
48 
eer tuck yar cet tence cose es 44 
OUTST AN ate ester seeeecc eet 43 
IMEUETN Careers =e cvetesseeencteccessntes ses 26 
Marr yilcai clisesaeeete te cee ccee.cascece Dill 
Massachusetts 62 
Michigans er sees 4. PAT 
Minnesota 49 
Mississippi 41 
IMIS SOUPIM ee ccs teec eos oes 49 
IMONCANA 9s Se stensereessdcsenees xe 50 
UNie br als Kateesreseeeee tects tos csee 58 
IN TGAIENG Ee cece eee eee ee 58 
New Hampshire ................ 47 
New, Jersey e.< meat nsec. 59 
ING WMG X16 Oncccsessceacess caveess 46 
ING We VOF K )-<<t.ves.accsese0-teees 39 
Northy@arolinapate cece 48 
INortheDakotderr. ce. 43 
(O) hits pe aaaeanrenn, poe eye 63 
©ldlaliomape weet eee 48 
OKe?e Ogee eee 67 
RCNNS WVANLA see. caces or scces 57 
Rhode Island ................... 60 
Pouth Carolindwrs..s.....+.. 38 
SoOutheDakota ecm cee 61 
PRENNCSSCE facts. ccelstesvete aie 
RED CW arene Mi 5 ede a ae 43 
Witahweaces 49 
Vermont 14 
Virginia 52 
Washingtonmecs seen 42 
Wie StMVaAn Cini aan eee 55 
MiSconsinte seam 53 
Wiviomin @ eee eee ae, ce 59 
otal \U.S.6 Sen eet... 43 
Other Countries?.......... 79 
Grand Total .............. 146, 533 |1,068, 934 43 


Long term visits as % 
of long and short term 
VAS LES oe 8 en Bets 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 

2. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries*and excludes vehicles which proceed to these prov- 
inces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering Canada 
through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 

3. Other countries comprise: Alaska 7,335, Argentina 23, Australia 3, Bahamas 13, Belgium 1, Bermuda 16, Brazil 5, 
British Guiana 1, British West Indies 6, Bolivia 2, Chile 7,\Colombia 4, Costa Rica 2, Cuba 53,Dominican Republic 3, Denmark 
2, England 75, France 25, Germany 44, Guatemala 7, Guam 5, Haiti 5, Hawaiian Islands 388, Hong Kong 1, Honduras 1, 
Ireland 3, India 1, Italy 3, Jamaica 10, Japan 20, Java 2, Libya 1, Mexico 101, Netherlands 22, Netherlands Antilles 7 
New Zealand 2, Nicaragua 2, North Ireland 1, Norway 1,Panama Canal Zone 51, Philippine Islands 2, Peru 1, Puerto Rico 1, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 1, Scotland 1, South Africa 4, Sweden 3, Switzerland 5, Trinidad 2, Uruguay 1, Venezuela 8, Wales 2, 
Yugoslavia 2. 
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TABLE 5. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits 
Which Departed in the Years 1951-1955 


Classified by U.S, Federal States of Registration 


State of origin 


North Eastern: 


INGW Hampshire tre.ceccsssevcet neces sc-senetenetensocnstaccssecssesscre 
ING Wikd CLS CYilerss tecctesenecscueeeete as osne-earteresscccsencamenaseeeme= st 
INGE A ONC state etewsceeacesn ert cece senseees acemtoncene secusececesteerescrss 
CNN SY VAM A cccsessasecvcetecese sess ee: ses-Bieesseuaceasaueeecreceserea= 
VNOCEn US] aiid eeecessesseetee renee anes Seencnersesereecceesteneseereae: 
iL ONG reccectes sac cee-teseteeeeccerecen-a-0 <Serbecectevccasntrsscevacesseran 


CAI dat Wn 2) Uh eee ee ere eS cin Peers 


Great Lakes: 
VPA OLS eos teces crcosncces con ceos eens tresecssdecdusdersssnssntescesnarsusessees 
TMQ DIS eee oe sec ce cs ccste coe cnsnes stove ctonadsnnesecevacscectotsedcusrente 


CACY Gil Ba) Hc Cy op erin Re RR Se Ne ore re 


North Western: 
MINM CSO GA crcrerteceec- concen teas ca tates searastectecnocetecmerestacceseses 
MOMba Tiel eerrpesccc ce ccace eet oes ees cece coceeneeat saceensedeet cncmncs sewers 
North Dak Ota) ceccssccevesccveseveoetessst cavwecntecrtcespescnceteversesces 


7/0) Qe Wn) 1 Bye ee ee es Re ne er a Ra et a SS 


West Coast: 
Ca] Tf OTM atesrerensnceeseseas-ce tenes reesose oasenae bse be on-ranothosenentone: 
OPER OM: Fh eR ee ck aeons sesnack Sent es scasemues merc aceanetane 
Wash ine tonlr cecttsn cts ctotoct cca hn ctddoei cess tocce aeterccsteceeees 


OTOL OCALY. oicsesecate ens sectesevcs ce eee sescenee outer eee ces enesatuees 


Other: 


40,149 
113,102 
104,088 

25,511 

55, 288 
465,754 
120, 528 

14,991 

88, 160 

1,027,571 


46.7 


69,979 
31,530 
427,731 
143,042 
27,714 
699, 996 


31.8 


34, 708 
15,017 
23,307 
73,032 


3.3 


59,535 
25,416 
162,734 
247,685 


11.3 


151,838 


6.9 
2,200,122 


42,079 
113,076 
100, 716 

25, 813 

55, 539 
472, 686 
119,745 

14,970 
87, 168 

1,031, 792 


45.8 


73, 532 
32,097 
428, 668 
145, 038 
28, 856 
708,191 


31.4 


38, 420 
16, 589 
24, 559 
79, 568 


3.5 


64, 342 
26, 238 
166, 452 
257, 032 


11.4 


177, 346 


71.9 
2, 253, 929 


47,727 
114,984 
106, 936 
28, 174 
62, 232 
517, 471 
134, 280 
16,482 
95,715 

1,124,601 


45.4 


80, 240 
36, 536 
481,916 
158, 806 

31,638 
789, 136 


31.9 


43,600 
17,981 
25, 109 
86,690 


3.5 


71,620 
26 , 980 
177, 540 
276, 140 


11.2 


198,775 


8.0 
2,475, 342 


1951 1952 1953 1954 


46, 860 
a o6 
104, 806 
28,865 
60, 342 
517,998 
121, 739 
15, 136 
89,502 

1,097,044 


45.2 


78,549 
34,443 
477, 874 
150, 088 
31,058 
772,012 


31.8 


49,658 
19,100 
25, 944 
94,702 


3.9 


69,434 
26, 295 
174, 734 
270, 463 


11.2 


192,619 


7.9 
2,426, 840 


1955 


47,196 
114,649 
107, 760 
30, 150 
62,828 
543, 086 
122,597 
15,637 
88,832 
1,132,735 


45.3 


77, 559 
34, 376 
494, 204 
153, 239 
32, 377 
791,755 


31.7 


52,711 
19, 486 
25, 149 
97, 346 


3.9 


67,470 
28,153 
180,005 
275, 628 


11.0 


200,924 


8.0 
2,498, 388 
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TABLE 6. Average Expenditure Per Car Declared by Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists! 
by U.S. Federal States of Registration, 1951-1955 


Average declared expenditure per car 


State of registration 


1952 1953 


North Eastern: 


OMMC CUCU etree ete occ snes en sone csnceecemencera sesecoceseadetsanaree 78.76 67.63 {psy 
Ian eee saeco ctesta nee ps ccescastnnss-<cocasese RN ibeseracstceiemnccuasseraces se 22.08 20.90 22.08 
MMAIS SAGINGS CUES aces. c-ctcceses cnsesste cure sacclecsseascnedaccancsonanetoces 85.03 79.45 83.06 
INGE LEUITAID SII O tee erences ne cen eres ctavacerecotavenedectsccacasunsres Bike PAY) 46.66 47.93 43.83 44.07 
INTC Witel GIS IC Vitecctacseetsnancrissscncnsesaacsatascacantaestanacsascienssenatacsa 89.52 81.50 93.91 91.22 91.08 
INIG WOR Ke cee eemees trate cccasnariadocacsavnassoceeeasincanstessssesssuaseas 58.11 51.83 53.34 51.76 52.62 
Ee TAS) iViel Wii el eer ceectatesancenaccacettcceseacerr sects casnaa:sscetores 82.09 74.78 78.08 77.84 78.49 
Perens aad Peek eek eccccns cal enenssradastciecene 78.73 69.70 | 76.35 67.63 70.91 
AVE TAIMNOM Limenectcanneacetenesteaeos <-nasaAancosnestdevas cceconesoneqcnvsacanaser 15.16 14.14 14.12 13.75 15.45 


Great Lakes: 


TOUBTAOSES, Cerceonccesice co Seco Se nee eee OCU EEE 89.48 83.56 79.67 69.32 84.76 
PB Ia AEA TV Cle Soaec heat se een eae oan carn ctante ese cctat ened soncsenaseins §8.62 64.80 67.02 61.65 70.39 
IST ee Iles eh Th eee gee ese cence cecte a= s coancns count ccat=-scns ce scencsasacecesese ces 33.82 30.49 30.32 30.87 28.44 
ONO per tes cae cece ce aes wens cave adr cat-suttene ce scmtsenacssscnsncadexe® 88.93 79.65 78.80 79.40 80.45 
Wal OM Gin yeeeaees sree teneen tenes seccnsateeatonenacdssceattacsassesvesaatsae> 81.06 76.88 19.25 67. 57 77.41 


North Western: 


IMEUIIIC!S OL Aisa ee owas acess sone ceomssceosnaecencpasracnvasereannaareesse-c- 72.82 66.56 66.65 59.07 64.78 
INL Qin ed Neh gee ae eeteceesnccecasensctacs scsaercsanscaneseasseaeeransnesasrawnnas 710.74 59.27 64.95 61. 20 60.84 
ICON; GLIep Mn) eo WO Ele tenes teeeres sce ntereeccce--cedatasaus-ennssuarereseracesire 51.48 45.50 47.65 42.54 42.81 


West Coast: 


GAT OnI aie eeeecceeen cscs occeneracesesecesecstnctetccssonceeeuetscne: 110.28 99.47 102.41 103.41 107.47 
OS ON een ete cme we omens eon eecesehs aan caanstenaneconesespnenncsncs 103.32 92.74 99.82 97.22 95.56 
Wels II ECON Gee cseanetsceressccacerccesessheessnaenceccnamasorearnesereneaits 53-05 50. 18 53-76 52.93 plats) 
GH Nea a oes vescc se enese sn aces eanene Ssssesdicustacatenetencanseseeestanse= 92.42 86. 84 87.34 85.45 89.36 


1. Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 7. Average Declared Expenditure Per Car, Total Expenditures in Canada 
of Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists! Who Departed in 1955, Average Length 
of Visit and Average Expenditure Per Car Per Day 


Entries on 


customs Average 
A Average Average ¢ 

aa permits j Total expenditure 

State of origin as % of expenditure expenditures vader per car 

automobile Der cal MLPA TS per day 

registrations 
$ 

AVDA IMG er Aacscreseretcstectee coscetevesstet ey cu ccetccacees 0.5 285, 496 Sauls 
VAT UZOM Gre eee eowecsre saree nternneeetesstatocescecensewa neve 0.9 245, 287 0 Que 
ATK ANS AS HR ic ceccawaaced sonsesseccusensrescascctvesres 0.4 110, 811 . 9.31 
California ch secrete coc cotesecotcccrestorreres recs 1h} Ae 201, 00d: 13332 
GOLOrad Oe tesco oncrexctecstececascestcoseresseancese 1.0 504,.521 12.49 
GOnME CTC Ub ircreccespse seen. taececceetee ee ccae cot eeneness 5.8 3, 249,917 12.83 
DCI AWATC Van: csecocdcercaconconetsscastarcscssvexevereceserss 2.5 251, 551 : 14. 59 
DIStOl © OLMMDLapepeemeserett tee ee eceetees Dads: 442,475 . as 
Florida les! 1, 905, 460 Neos 
Georgia 0.5 343,938 6.91 
IRS Cao ete dee rs OY ae A Bi A Pet ot es ao Bia fe} 588, 188 8.87 
TITInOLS 2 ehe one ote Men cece neeeretites Zed 6, 573, 901 14.23 
Indiana .... 2.4 2, 419, 727 13. 29 
TOW agrees 1.8 1, 807, 792 : 16.86 
FOODS BS rece ccse cartes cae cte ce coe cass caszsbensuceescerese Gal Ifa alas) 11.90 
K@m PUCK yer yescecarens cccrersecaeetoosss ns ipeectes 0.8 456, 222 11.84 
Louisiana ... 0.5 340, 459 8.92 
Maine ......... Bee 45.6 2, 849, 028 . 3.94 
Marylandieee peewee ors ciecsee rine riariereconteteee 1.17 tly Hable ay 14.06 
Massachusettsie os suse teens. aera 8.0 8, 765, 198 12.92 
Michi vances. Se pester neck sans wtovseee ete 8.1 14, 055, 162 : (io sls 
Minnesota a 4.7 3, 414,619 6 11.41 
MISSISSID Dic senote cece tootreer eee ere oconcecesers 0.4 132,411 ; 8.94 
MISSOULI PR eteisscntersn rece merece etree oa 1, 181, 269 . 13.34 
MON URI) heer ceteces ies teceseeotccn nese tet rs 8.5 1, 185, 528 : 9.70 
Nebrask aaeever, ccc ccsterte terete eee ibd} 699, 616 15.30 
INCVAGAS cca etter ee cca erty ee cnn ils 127,962 : 12.67 
INGCWIHAMD SHIR ieee emsceet te cco neaeerstere eto pelts 715 . 10.59 
NG WiJErS Cy Ge hin Reh era rtlereetteres Bo le} 5, 722, 374 . 15.78 
NC WEMeX1COMMEN Renter rrr errant OF 126,697 9.02 
ING Wa OLKAR sere cos tttroes eer cteerareeeet na eee eneen ee: 3.2 28, 577, 185 6.93 
INortheC arolinaeee cere cee eee 0.5 426, 153 . 8.77 
Northe Dako tape ieee sit eric totes 2.0 1,076, 629 ° 1ieeul 
(@) ieee 5 eee EB rare Be Ea a ara a SA iy 5.0 12, 328, 077 > 12.64 
Oklahoma ome Gt Were er see peers 0.6 518, 544 : Lis52 
OLE CONT, eects rercsterer tetra here tes ee anieisietees ° 2, 690, 301 15. 46 
Pennsylvania ais pace a 9, 622, 639 14.38 
Rhode Island 1, 108, 820 12503 
South Carolina 195, 076 2 OZ 
South Dakota 366,678 é 15.07 
PRENNCSSCC mawcescvincrea ttn rce crate rec teeerete 6 : 329, 069 9.26 
OK ASI cote atde Ae oe reser: eaceeee setter reins c : 1, 313, 306 5 9.72 
LOREEN Nae See Re ee Neg eer ta a 5 : 313, 095 : 12355 
V.CLMON Gorse oes Nieerel wcaeet eee eee au eke eee ° f 1, 372, 454 3.99 
VAP SUM AY ay, cet ac cecncerere ee ontcerccetror erences : A 908, 132 6 9.37 
Washingtommreeencs-cscerctetoentec enced terres : : 9, 336, 859 . 12.83 
West Virginiaperne ie tute cere crectseaers ; C 433, 000 : 12.59 
Wisconsin........... eaves Aebed ose ateeson a ee ceueseeeee 3 2, 506, 304 5 15.45) 
Wyoming: ste et aes See ee : ; 173, 262 11. 26 


1. Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 8. Number of Canadian Automobiles Returning to Canada in 1955, Classified by Length of 


Visit, by Province of Re-Entry into Canada 


Day’s stay panies Quebec Ontario Manitoba ee 

Dees deste ete hs a PEeF. «secasto eee 1, 229, 420 910,923 2,194,643 | 141,481 64,510 

CT ASR SPOS RRC PEE PE 42,571 94,235 108,652 14, 402 4,617 

Beenie sits oe ee es sas osene sees 14,718 59, 810 110,650 iS) 4510) 9,933 

Be Bes Soc oceoce eee neces 10,593 33, 738 59,919 9,261 4,097 

DD seat sis RGR M vi ts SIC 0 oneness ious 4,622 16,817 24,524 4,441 2,350 

CW see er as cee ee 5, 273 16, 228 13, 326 2,246 1,273 

MU peectesencct aPRSE ee Reve snccacanabettcts 8, 392 42,835 48,640 4,866 2, 381 

(iachadeetes icc enc dhe eee eas 1,726 3, (12 Gq Cists) 802 193 

EE eae eet chs 2 eee cee 858 1,769 3, 301 590 526 

LO Pee awad aces tena Ses tee ce Sbaxsiviesteabediche 1,870 6,136 12,107 1,686 153 

dL UR ee sks ae dade tnt estaesdavesionuete Aes 327 871 2,524 466 388 

D2 Nese evades raven cradass ctucseetcedevteeci 1,143 1,575 2,.896 488 603 

SDS Reena ee ce Serene ncn cesses as cle. 78 486 907 180 188 

A ee ler a re oe Serna ons Se tos 1, 740 or 27, 382 3,148 1,255 

IL SRE A ireee eaten aut sno oes shone 2,187 900 199 109 

IL Gere restate toss oe casas eos’ 444 1,041 206 110 

Li eakce estore secant nn sv vcsv ese teinde 317 978 106 131 

LG Fic ccccacs tee rente Res ECS oso dus aes 471 1, 388 201 154 

Oe ea cus se See ENE Seca act eee A 181 89 87 

1 ead: Oe eh es pe 318 189 90 

DI Be scc cnet Meare artes uaneussune cesses 1, 260 511 

DQ creeacsaccte edad tee Mas ctacasedeecesstats 26 60 

Di reece ye doe Ras fe Reson duscagavasnese 21 28 

DIET cv soctctsa Mage tae tNAt su ecuasiagecertsts 58 80 

DUD de tek sete sae te hec waed snacese secpodtenece 90 16 

AG Peete asec cect erars scntescottrasacnse 41 14 

il MRR sete een cueetsweasceessceenere taescces 41 7 
DGiecascscscveecetnanessvescoorecessoteeucteest 202 719 

PAS ee care a SO oes: STOR Mae ene = 1 

SIU S10 ene en Ate, Peper ir 729 277 
Ded On tes de eee hs cen co tee te 264 111 
DOS BOO, - = fecnses east <teitesccsssscessetctocs 2 20 
GO SG 9 sare cecscse neice esas knee enced 378 174 
TU) cer och ee AL Or 39 40 
CBO She eee ee A ae eee = 2 
DO ROO ora eaevc che tees Sess he cuocavacnceonees 2,699 323 91 
O01 39 Active AES RR Rowenta 263 2 35 
V20 S139 crevasccsens SAS Riss Meds sonersens teacte 1,671 244 244 
TSO 1. G9 i sce iocacesessdstee i sanertesbeeeesieets 1,819 155 216 
DT Oe 199 52, 5... Seve eeeehs Butea nce Pekan 1,886 150 154 
ZOOTOW Ebert ee itessercassteme he 501 48 37 
Totalsel ke eh eke coe ne 1, 327, 345 | 1,220,755 | 2,663,753 | 208,876 | 96,550 


Alberta 


Bl INS) I 
10,974 
16,737 
D409 
4,023 


3, 588 
5, 234 
1,153 
1,247 
2,588 


826 
Ord 
402 
2,892 
470 


84 
122, 724 


Bee 
and 
Virals 


530, 926 
39, 336 
42,711 
22,344 
12,142 


5,999 
15, 556 
3, 228 
6,828 
§,197 


1,231 
2,670 
1,058 
15, 237 

715 


969 
592 
922 
374 
566 


5, 101 
172 


121 


374 
144 


722, 968 
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TABLE 9. Number and Expenditures of Canadian Automobiles Returning to Canada in 1955, 
Classified by Length of Visit 


80- 89 
90- 99 


140-169 
170-199 


Day’s stay 


Number 
of 
cars 


5,129,094 
314, 787 
274, 309 
149, 451 

68,919 


47,933 
128,004 
18, 212 
15,119 
31, 337 


6,633 
10, 357 
3, 299 
63, 437 
4,964 


3, 569 
2,558 
3, 869 
1,194 
2, 264 


27, 790 
656 


80.61 
4.95 
4.31 
2.395 
1.08 


0.75 
2.01 
0.29 
0.24 
0.49 


0.10 
0.16 
0.05 
1.00 
0.08 


0.06 
0.04 
0.06 
0.02 
0.04 


0.44 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.02 


0.01 


0.05 


0.27 


0.10 
0.01 
0.12 
0.02 


0.07 
0.01 
0.05 
0.05 
0.05 
0.01 


100.00 


Average 
expenditure 
per car 


4.63 
36.33 
107.28 
124.24 
140.89 


140.11 
147.00 
200.60 
183.15 
215.24 


227.03 
229.21 
259. 29 
260.18 
306.07 


317.60 
335.59 
338.09 
372.81 
375.71 


373, 79 
393.37 
789.52 
308.96 
493.19 


572.26 
387.01 
455.11 
456.46 
481.04 


963.70 
423.39 
644.66 
793,88 
572, 29 


853.66 
760.63 
977.54 
Ube Vea exe 
1, 284, 37 
1,372.41 


32.57 


% of 

Estimated total] 
expenditures | expend- 

itures 


$ 


23, 742,033 
11, 437,055 
29,429,051 
18,567, 838 
9,709, 877 


6,715, 859 
18,816, 848 
3,653, 353 
2,769, 083 
6,744,831 


1,505,913 
2,373, 979 
855, 414 
16, 504,920 
1,519, 354 


1,133,528 
858, 446 
1,308,080 
445,133 
850, 606 


10, 387, 575 
258,051 
319,755 
237,903 
495,656 


216, 886 
78, 564 

1, 498, 688 
38.343 

8, 321,519 


3, 500, 576 
245, 145 
4,824,012 
1,158, 265 
12,018 


4,065,110 

398, 568 
3, 359, 796 
3,683, 688 
3,971, 284 
1, 235, 168 


207,247, 771 


Number 
of 
car days 


5, 129,094 
629,574 
822,927 
597,804 
344, 595 


287,598 
896,028 
145, 696 
136,071 
313,370 


72,963 
124, 284 
42, 887 
888, 118 
74, 460 


57, 104 
43, 486 
69,642 
22,686 
45, 280 


583, 590 
14, 432 

9,315 
18, 480 
25,125 


9,854 
5, 481 
92, 204 
2, 436 
540, 882 


273,025 
31,667 
450,715 
109, 183 

1,729 


431, 282 

55, 540 
418, 218 
499,643 
553, 261 
233, 394 


100.00 | 15, 103, 123 


per car 2.37 


Average 
expenditure 
per car 
per day 
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TABLE 9A. Number of and Average Expenditure Per Day by Canadian Motorists 
Returning to Canada in 1955, Classified by Length of Visit 


Day’s stay 


ee eesecccccseccccosseceves 


se eerscerccecseecesveaerce 


ae eesecoreecsrecoecsocsore 


ene ceeeceeeccescccecences 


oeeeeccecccccvsccseesscess 


eee cceecesoececessccsceeee 


ee cecorececccecscesececes 


we ceeeceesccesccnrcesecees 


ee cecececcccccssesccoesecs 


oe recesevocscccsceseceeoes 


eo ercccccerecccscsescconrs 


ee rceeevcecccccsesevcerses 


ev earecorerccocvecsccorors 


ee eccccccevcvessscsesoece 


eer eeecececccececsecrccees 


eoeecreccceeeccosscecocers 


se ercecccsecccsesorcrocses 


ee ccereevcvcerecscecececes 


ee ecesccrereccoecccsssceos 


ee cscccccescsecercccsereee 


ee eeccccrcccsccveccscoscce 


evececcsccesseesboceccroes 


ceeereccservewsccccccsese 


ee encecerccccccssnecresves 


ee cececrcccecccccecsccsoes 


eo ecroessevecsescscessooes 


ae eccececsevcscccceersescs 


oe cererccovccvesseccsscecs 


ee core esccescesecocccosoes 


seeecereroescecorovcoerers 


ae encecerscccsesoscocesecs 


ee cecoescerccaccceseoosess 


Average 
pers ons 
per car 


2.67 
2.94 
3.00 
2.98 
3.02 


3.15 
3.01 
2.95 
2-88 
2.85 


2.85 
2.87 
2.83 
2.95 
3.15 


2.97 
2.71 
2.84 
2.76 
2.76 


2.86 
3.27 
2.64 
2. 56 
3.05 


2.02 
2.58 
2.82 
3.29 
2.70 


2.58 
2.92 
2.69 
2.52 
36.09 


2.54 
2.23 
2.31 
2.38 
2.12 
2.42 


2.73 


persons 


13,697,297 
926, 752 
823,792 
444,896 
207,932 


150,786 
385,801 
53,733 
43,554 
89, 281 


18,903 
29,677 
9,321 
187,389 
15,640 


10, 586 
6,933 
10 ,983 
3,294 
6,259 


79,400 
2,145 
1,070 
1,973 
3,065 


765 
523 
9,279 
276 
46,658 


16,016 
1,693 
20,143 
3,672 
64 


12,090 
1,171 
7,946 
7,870 
6,560 
2,179 


17,347,367 


person-days 


13,697,297 
1,853, 504 
2,471,376 
1,779, 584 
1,039,660 


904,716 
2,700, 607 
429,864 
391,986 
892,810 


207,933 
356, 124 
121,173 
2,623, 446 
234, 600 


169, 376 
117,861 
197,694 
62, 586 
125, 180 


1,667, 400 
47, 190 
24,610 
47,352 
16,625 


19, 890 
14,121 
259,812 
8,004 
1,458,996 


704, 224 
92,590 
1,213, 213 
274,776 
5» 269 


1,094,991 
124,114 
966, 869 

1, 187, 583 

1,173,781 
565, 080 


41,403, 867 


per person 2.39 


Average 
expenditure 
per person 

per day 
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TABLE 10. State of Destination Reported by Canadians, Special Survey, 1955 
Percentage of Persons Reporting 


pois Calendar First Second Third Fourth 
To % % o 


% 


INGW.AY OL K sic. cscs ccceveccdavsdevsecsascesceacteveece ts socexccecteccsomsecetersors 31.83 
WE SIIN BEOM siericcs csessceacescavccccscscscctateocctsasccteercticdewscscaccuaee 12.39 
bp Re) @ (0 |: eee eee een et tn tS. pee aR Ren en ey | ae ea. 4.86 
Michigan’ 2 Sossck fexcco ree cae tee ccs season eos atareeee 9.74 
MASSA CHUSCEES co. <ccacecocs cuncvsecscocevevesecssteevescctnontecseceteroces 4.89 

5.18 

2.68 

Side 

Dante, 

2.51 
NiGW AIOrS@Y: Sorc. .ccdiceces ached oeucotuaecsas ack seceeeceeere eaten 1.74 
OPO ROM acesscatecescoenese ste caees Senetaase crt ern ceree eee ee 1.89 
Pennsylvania iitcece see etcetera ce cee = 1.90 
ViGFMONE: .vcccccceccssssosssoeet stasacnsscscecasccciccnssontnsseceneecotesidacronee 1.93 
Niorth Dak Ola i. cosccccoceceressetesnrectoccrverctccsecessarorsekcotnenecctcces 2.01 
New Hampshire cic.ccctsccetesssctractestcaresececncceseceues conecortcemteers 6 5 0.70 
Distwot Columbiat sesceececrtectes.cceee Secadebuees Eta | 
Montana, <....ccce.e<e ss : 0.93 
(Oso) WhaYe(o 6 Ch) | gos eens mece terre cree Eee eee kor ee eo 0.89 
VIP SIM Da yoccectettes coc ce eats cetesarscseacs ootanh once cneettetornneccsroscters 0.83 
VAAN; ccscacacscecesonve cons decsecsuausonccedestucnatweese teen omcecetaevesseancee 0.36 
Rode: Island ic cccccs-coceert test resect rect oe concen rene eT eee 0.43 
Tan Paige eeccrccsccccececten a ceee aoe cere ons caceeeeeee ee 0.48 
TE CX GS ic. scsvccat uses ccoesacest seeevsce stavexccceecoteetuaoscscsceeescdotentcaseeueee 0.32 
WISGONS EN sisscck soceccecccnsdeecrvccettasascanecasaaaieecueantevet enemies 38 0.38 
ATIZ ONG we, seivd-doercaccsete scteesse sac eot earns case sccases Cote eeetees icons 0.25 
Louisiana 0.32 
Missouri 0.22 
Maryland 0.22 
North Carolina 0.20 
K@DEUCKY <2 cctecucccssssecesorechtcterers ch soon cau tusiocscoxteecentrtereseerscea 0.29 
Southi Caroli nasa iccces eet eee ores eae 0.16 
COLOR AG ORE eitecccchsess Mocacaccecastes st steers sectee te ineartenerceteorseeciors 0.25 
TTOENNCSSCG «: ceccsccessecceccessesetectedcucvivesevesereecsceteasertetsacecseuste 0.20 
Westev dr cimic iy: cot.cc dec cectccresceaiessceoce sve conccesctarenee tu asseaeseer 0.14 
WYOMING |. cvscsscscovesoncevote ee scree es eriavaseuscuadeserniets i ieacsseadoes 0.09 
LOWS peo sisacdsccccccesacessoccevosazece easiaatocsancot ss euteatesstaesccnsecuaseaeees 0.20 
AASKG . cccccccotavesccecteccn cecete re cestsetevesdevacuseeseussas savcticettorsaces 0.19 
GEOR Sle oie Siereceesctesccs des Ce tesata te opeceaes cave sean eaectteevesteasetaetoese 0.11 
UW Gah Pieced cstetccaccsccsss ccc ce reseccctecccostreserconnesdennvcerctecsortscnestrinoer 0.19 
EQS aS} ...c; Gsccuscsteravecavsdeteacnceavancs serete sauces susloscauaianeteessesstsees 0.19 
SouthiDak ota. ste: sae tetoese eee 0.03 
NOV EGR. a.cpcscctcens coccchactttmccdtoeene aca teoseasteeseer mee iee states 0.11 
OR Ta nomads ec eet ca cc coat cncens cesectocstecovtrveeverecscscceevessteaveasencets 0.15 
Nebraska vrei circ acento ete taee scosaccs Gosttceceoreemeten 0.10 
A ADAM: ccascecscgs<ssevceceesaedsachacssstacteiaecusesteseescemesapiescceremtees 0.05 
DG NA WALC | cicasncescastacctacorcssessesusvetseubatesserttocce ware secesettee 0.06 
APKANSAS 0.2. sccciccssccosdoececuenestesre doatitccsunensccecenesstetenteatetinsee 0.02 
MISSISS ID PP xcccecvaseeccscecesececesceccccessecsoceuscretecstoxsomeececseteene 0.02 
New MeXiICO ............eseeeee ete eer res 0.02 
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TABLE 11. State of Destination Reported by Canadians by Province of Re-entry into Canada 
Special Survey, 1955 


Percentage of Persons Reporting 


; Bice 
Ata ad Atlantic ° : Saskat- i 
State of Destination Pyoviness Quebec |Ontario |Manitoba Shean Alberta ore Total 
Jo Jo % % 


PAM ANIL eessers cers cenetecstess: cnesctecsecvertestectesereo soocnes 0. 04 
Arizona... 0.37 
Arkansas .... 0. 03 
California 5.17 
GOOG A Ot recscstscesstters seccaschosssodervectsesccescccescees 0. 20 
(CHORIN CYC) AICI oe net ee eRe SOE eR Er 0.82 
DS VA War Chprreeces cot thartnc ccscsevecececs seceavoacecacdscucscsuss 0. 04 
Dist. of Columbia 0. 93 
TOO a0 ao cee eee Ee ene ee 9.50 
ROOT. G) Aerteese ares eae rssreo core teeeaa ee ceosoceen beens 0.12 

0.52 

2.48 

0. 50 

0. 14 

0.10 
RSE MIGUC KY mrrceetcenc cote cetececcecoscesssrcsceeocentcccsncosss eves 0. 0. 21 
NGO UL SV AM Ai tettesc.cs caccsesscectctoscccosestcscnccteccsecscoceess 0. 0.30 
IMU ephTy Gtpemrpecesess coteee ctr cect cecectecectrcrccssscsocscrecctnce ile Sao 
Maryland ...... Soa a eae tatran uacstencccnast ates ete bavecseerunees 0. 0323 
IMRSISAICIIUS OGUS merce catener cccnecccecscccsseees steccessccecees 2 5. 26 
IMT Gam pecctsecererteccome sc calcctccssenctecuasatestetsenceatest 8.85 
Minnesota..... x 3. 03 
Mississippi . 0. 03 
IMS SOUP ee creee ct ieetectcs Ssesbasctoccccsstessesesscussgsases : 2 ‘ : 5 5 0. 30 
IMOTIGAN Algec-ccccet secrccertecceccecosessesat tecccccccevecestore ; . 3 é 3 0.86 
IN QDI ASK Qycecececesdvececschesceccscueveleessectesccecdcasessecees 0. 07 
ING ViA A coc. cccccctucssscsdeuesecesrccsecccsctccstceotesccessechane 0.09 
ING W PEL AMP SHIT OC Wesscsecsccoscassassececteescecscccececcescess 1. 04 
ING Wi JICTSO Vie. oce-accsscctncsestecsenasesecteseccensscscssceesses cd ; 2.41 
ENG Wa MCX COlce-cretese. aiscucesacececurvect scecevucsssececccsece 5 ; A 5 0. 03 
ING WR (OT Ko neete cos stasss tresetesscessstzcchecccetosseceseuscsace 27.91 
North Carolina ... 0.22 
North Dakota .. 1.65 
OV OR cs, peers 2.88 
Ok ahi agecgecscee eect tec ren cs seers ens oeesesessvsoes = 0.09 
ONG BOM ore cceccreccres occ tectce stare tates cectccttensicveveccsences 2.01 
OTM Sy LViaill a eereeereecteres rene ecereee orc ce ee oaceenee 1. 84 
FU @ GON IS Lan cetecestoteree see sscnttas ctecetcsctccceacocceses 0.52 
SOUGHG ArOlLin at ccosecetcccretcccsesctce stecstecsssscscevsevecs : ; 5 : 0.21 
MOULNED AK OF Aiea crcrscsecescccsceseccnccccccsscecsveccccseseese 4 : : 6 : 0. 10 
PENT CSS CG ui.ccecescoscssescteseecescaccccscreceseeccccusesovacess 0.17 
Nexaswee 0. 38 
Utah . 0.11 
Vermont ... Ps ; E 1. 76 
WAP OLN a perce eee soe tes arte ten ceecccecesttieom tthe scctessact vod Ps : 5 ‘ 0.78 
Wid SITIM SCOM ne-trerccescctecss cs csevecceessescecsessteecevercescs i 2 é 5 . 11. 26 
WEStIV iol males... cccteccsctrsecccscecttncettectcscsossveseee 5 f b - 0. 16 
WISCONST Mere siece ccc ecrrercet meter eeeceetetteese i 5 5 A e12 : 0.38 
WY ODI T oper ieee as eee . é 5 SEL : 0. 16 
FAY es Keener ec eS sa ccc sree F ; - : 0.13 


100. 00 | 100.00 | 100. 00 100. 00 
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TABLE 12. Balance of Payments on Travel Seen Between Canada and Other Countries, 
19 26-195 


(Net Credits + Net Debits-) 


Account with Account with Account with 
United States overseas countries! all countries 


=a + 93 
= ks} + 63 
S12 + 79 
-13 + 90 
= 1 + 88 
SY + 82 
=28 + 65 
= (5 + 45 
- 4 + 56 
a6 + 53 
= + 67 
= 5 + 79 
aaa + 63 
see + 68 
+4 + 62 
+1 + 90 
= + 55 
=) (i + 52 
_ + 60 
+1 + 83 
= + 86 
= ob) + 84 
2 8 +145 
-10 + 92 
-18 + 49 
-18 = it 6 
29 - 66 
-38 - 63 
-47 - 84 
-61 -121 


1. Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country. 
2. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 13. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 


by Province of Entry, 1951-1955 


1952 


1953 


1954 


Non-permit class— Local traffic! 


967, 478 
289, 369 
3,806,941 
71,783 
25,655 
19, 847 
109,917 

2, 263 

5, 293, 253 


1, 009, 549 
348, 679 
4, 127, 205 
71, 334 
25, 493 
23, 254 
122, 165 
1,520 
5,729, 199 


1,014, 429 
315, 117 
3,616, 109 
66,571 
23, 789 
24,912 
120,510 
1,536 


5, 182, 973 


Travellers’ vehicle permits! 


Entering by ports in 1951 

FAGLATILLC MET OVINE CO Ssastetacetes cass occserectescstecsencseacsesvees 890, 596 
KEIO D Cape a caeen soso sacpeees cot ese vente sn ob ce tees canteteealecpececl 287, 626 
ONC ALT OWRe se vs car ceeason tele eset tate ce soeonentoniguacevensn tu ecttotecoceees 3,670, 008 
DERLCOD A eee te, ceccccactsascucessuececerecssoo-tereste sescsenserss 65, 060 
MOBS KALCING WAMU foes cxcatc cs sc ct cass one sec av on ckbs cess cavandecesecate 21, 390 
FAL DOLG Ate. ceycscovacssstchetessct Meescavenchosteet tt oaseatsscevesseeh 17, 029 
eRe Te URSIN B certs cctcacsceelo anced nena eeesecnesee 105, 542 
BYU OMG Ba occceeccceee sc ctusvapechstvsecssscocuyensvaieh ucdetesieonseeuse 992 

Ss A Ree Cae SA EM 2) 5, 058, 243 
VAG ANULGE ETOVIN COS ears ccctccsececatenssnecatescicesn<sss-orst 151, 219 
RJINC IC CAE scwsccsstcesasteeate sree cclecaccy sone ceaseten estpten cesses 384, 156 
ONCAEL Otc. cassean-ceas stot testecstsese oncdsvcvvsmictatalete ttwessosenes 1, 343, 083 
IMATIICOD BE vccscecestencecessnesecaceasshecvoncs conssesstsexszcavceonseseh 35, 480 
DASKAUCHS WAN) f... bere cok saessscczacssnchsteeostt eesenanseet 16, 786 
ENT ONUE ere. ce sects tersencertsdtetrtsctccttcvnesece rer slesns scscesecse st 37, 454 
BEI CISNS COLUM DE Bibs en css. ccoseescyesrseersacestveansascessereones 247, 801 
PLUG M Bene secs arta: Mette Conan conven foes seat oecttt tusesse-nact 3,622 

Spal atta et PA EN Bcc ES BOE ok, 0 2, 219, 601 


84, 394 
45, 307 
108, 366 
6, 990 
4,769 
3,924 
14,707 
333 
268, 790 


152, 421 
393, 507 
1, 362, 363 
38, 040 
19, 288 
42,743 
262, 550 
7, 253 

2, 278, 165 


89,951 
43, 110 
138, 571 
6,801 
5, 658 
3,988 
14, 606 
1,051 


45 


1955 


1, 169, 151 
482,534 
3,758, 160 
72,591 
31, 956 
39, 788 
128, 583 
626 

5, 683, 389 


161, 286 163, 034 166, 664 
413,016 396, 783 405, 784 
1,534, 135 1,492, 378 1,549,942 
39,971 46,499 46,723 
21,155 20, 865 18,910 
44,450 44, 894 45,745 
283, 846 278, 376 283, 469 
8, 255 8,017 7, 156 
2,506,114 | 2,450, 844 2,524, 993 
Commercial vehicles 
83, 707 77, 259 94,989 
59, 019 64, 008 86, 979 
190, 197 115, 928 133,779 
7, 218 10, 478 12,717 
7,927 7, 464 6,541 
6,013 4,570 7, 989 
17, 232 22,645 22, 234 
1,176 1,019 315 
372, 489 303, 371 363,543 


303, 736 


1, ‘‘Non-Permit Class’’ and Travellers’ Vehicle Permits are defined on page 55. 
2. Includes 4,867 motorcycles, 32,455 bicycles and 136,381 taxis in 1955. 
3. Includes 1,329 motorcycles, 1,890 bicycles and 3,632 other vehicles in 1955. 
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TABLE 14. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 


by Month of Entry, 1951-1955 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Month 


Septem Onicccccccseccoe hots cctoectsssassacceecctereeaseer secesansecst 
Octoberict: dicehe ey Bectescaseosaet cece ee endeevas sewveastee 
November .............. Segeeee Sosawac Sense at oo adast haictestt ors ossocee 


DULY ceeaserntcsteccs eavecesrsccersoetertoccnecusncceucnssvascttveecoost 
AU BUS Gy Asc. tal Auk eeeet ere tiat cease at ctvonk otaa mtsonssesceeee 
Septemb ers. :-c-cswsceeceeecctenccsecssstestestettheccseatonessorteces 
OGCCOD ET Ses vagcececevecacessercncccesocsea-ttreesectousimeconteecnteae 


September. 2.:.esee iit tase eh eeiceecceees 
Octob er yess savas meereceseotaccseccosears Ss sedeSont me aéeeuscteaaeh 


264, 544 
231,951 
296, 211 
336, 229 
433, 970 
539, 502 


745,704 
718, 260 
490, 436 
393, 898 
310, 452 
297, 086 
5, 058, 243 


40,941 
38,935 
62,718 
86, 360 
148, 286 
290, 453 
489, 058 
503, 956 
281, 212 
147,558 
76, 040 
54,084 
2, 219, 601 


20, 213 
19, 153 
21, 607 
21, 201 
24,746 
25,777 
23,764 
24,010 
24, 207 
22,607 
21, 381 
20, 124 
268, 790 


Non-permit class— Local traffic t 


265, 842 
269, 327 
313, 361 
351, 242 
442, 886 
558, 429 
806, 530 
733, 555 
462, 597 
400, 192 
356, 539 
332,753 
5, 293, 253 


298, 313 
286, 351 
342, 090 
377, 232 
482, 461 
579, 338 
819, 809 
806,771 
561, 904 
448, 066 
373,782 
353, 082 

5, 729, 199 


310, 994 
292, 040 
315, 682 
330, 137 
446, 968 
526, 387 
799, 426 
720, 499 
471, 970 
375, 033 
308, 980 
284, 857 
5, 182, 973 


Travellers’ vehicle permits? 


38, 113 
52, 439 
62,515 
96, 379 
179, 463 
289, 088 
501,019 
534, 262 
232, 580 
140, 607 
88, 016 
63, 684 
2, 278, 165 


47, 422 
57, 448 
71, 587 

106, 709 
183, 509 
297, 616 
544, 420 
546, 185 
305, 212 
169, 530 
99, 192 
77, 284 
2,506, 114 


48,736 
59,617 
67, 218 
107, 022 
194, 685 
275, 154 
562, 223 
515, 149 
289 , 904 
162, 213 
96,945 
71,978 
2, 450, 844 


Commercial vehicles 


22, 594 
22, 037 
22,614 
21,922 
25, 126 
24, 442 


30,773 
30, 667 
31, 568 
29, 455 
31, 436 
33, 342 
32, 635 
32, 513 
31, 404 
29, 936 
27, 448 
31, 312 

372, 489 


28, 677 
28, 309 
32, 494 
21, 185 
22, 652 
24, 224 
23, 994 
22,815 
23, 148 
24, 178 
24, 589 
27, 106 
303, 371 


25, 482 
27, 677 
27,760 
28, 806 
26, 424 
28, 852 
303, 736 


1, ‘‘Non-Permit Class’’ and Travellers’ Vehicle Permits are defined on page 55. 
2. Includes 4,867 motorcycles, 32,455 bicycles and 136,381 taxis in 1955. 
3, Includes 1,329 motorcycles, 1,890 bicycles and 3,632 other vehicles in 1955. 


270, 122 
242, 686 
269, 088 
385, 694 
501,979 
584, 817 
921,522 
798,819 
545, 478 
459, 144 
352,799 
351, 241 
5, 683, 389 


57,451 
52, 332 
67,071 

118, 786 
200, 671 
289,577 
582, 036 
515,078 
309, 446 
167, 563 
91, 190 
73,792 
2, 524, 993 


29,614 
- 28,612 
29, 730 
26, 682 
29, 597 
30, 768 
29, 356 
31,614 
30, 004 
30, 214 
31,869 
37, 483 
365,543 
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TABLE 15. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Province of Entry, 1951-1955 


Province of entry 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


(a) Rail! 
Atlantic Provinces NS ee 13, 584 Ze Bork 12, 433 13, 421 
QU DO Cinweeseacctesssnsis sussssstatserecscssescssedseacisocsecdsosbancesvess 160, 180 158, 982 143, 159 135, 830 130, 393 
OTTEALT OS cceecoc ce tent rece en wsn.o coho cotta te pate se sendecessobeseassokoaeocs 208, 499 219, 559 202, 179 195, 556 213, 871 
IN AITUG OL Sunes sectcteee te case hases<oncoct Rotem cane tease nenawact sehestoostenonss 17, 109 195,753 19, 145 18, 006 22, 877 
SASK St Che WAI Be eect cicne ccssctcetetedspeetnesepseacoonststodesseseeess Lal shel 12, 158 13, 240 12, 183 11, 198 
PRTIDOLEAMmectce ese rertrcecctetteesoccocceestot er steerer seas socreusecettcnetacess 17251 1,107 193 1,611 hy aeial 
ES DUGUSHMG OVUM UAE: ott a ccctecasccheastece caters socsecccsesereteeuaenneess 70, 421 57, 913 50, 834 48, 121 47, 241 
SVAN Meret aces oct settee notte ns osiecensnsaecee te sate esecssoassesecseteceperst se 9, 794 10, 160 7, 586 8, 467 6, 856 
ANAC A LS Sect eh Si dodecsnenas cctseectcotess svasnsncsesabeendsacnecedes 492, 107 491, 216 450, 573 432, 207 447, 428 

(b) Boat 
Atlantic Provinces 21, 944 20, 797 20, 394 19, 486 6, 809 
GQNICDC Che ticracacs teteecacett aa ssarscacestersdcecdttessoscansoladorsesnsoorets 3h US 4, 541 3, 803 3, 304 4, 773 
ONTATIOM... <.ccssshe th wccestttesscossstcttteetcseenretsae lvocssetcudesstectsns 125, 084 154,627 166, 489 193, 982 242, 866 
IMATINILO alameecetetstadscctertectacttrtcsceseses tetnccececrescrseceocoeesacacecee - 
SASH ALCH EWAN erccscssarssscsteretereretcstuccesarenatestss<enctesacesssss ene = 
PUD EV Lelmaeretiecetectecesetccccrertercereecttcseseorcmncrserereserescnswsreccos _ 
PUGS O MUMIA gee scsnscsccssesdteasosensseseascucess sete seevaeciomesneea 108, 211 1227330) 134, 717 130, 102 115, 147 
RYAN OI ere sernacecescecttccetscacass sstexsstvscaccostarstssarscset casesceoosescass cs _ 34 1 3 = 


MOANA Beret cratenecenosencxcctceronecesnecedaccocctastectcserercacsees 258, 396 302, 834 325, 404 346, 877 369, 595 


Atlantic Provinces 8, 580 8,771 8, 806 8, 822 10, 260 
ENED CC ire ec ssecteccestaccacenderssecsasee conserve sasete teensscvstostsansersvaeoee 37, 465 41, 540 41,961 41, 997 47,153 
OTE TS Ome erecestcnsseccaatratapeseess oo: toaccesiesceus=cl nace cases sevscsencvares's 312, 824 285, 928 264, 541 239, 042 239, 086 
IMATION ereene teste -tesc ccneaess<osc coer encendehtassnccscose<stvecnaceacatasare 5, 289 5,015 5, 440 5, 801 6,687 
DAK ALC C WAM Mer ccus-caacerercctscetconsneysearensterssaeccasccccnaesecsoxn 265 406 463 199 879 
PAD CF tai pies ssscestecas soe ee Sacescsedsesecssusdscoapeusiecsiiocsteuciobssssexees 2, 665 2, 898 3,161 3, 060 3, 265 
BS Tibl She OLUMDIaienceeccss<oseccesssteetacreucesners:sessesceeceseosperes 39, 861 29, 998 27, 561 36, 218 32, 404 
BY) KO Ieee ners cee nese ceatanecnccaressuacnensannscnatecacesestcecansccvosanens 430 495 272 57 263 

CAN RAG Hacer eteseacceen sone sceeestoeetorcusitcdsudeessccctetsscessseet one 407, 379 375, 051 352, 205 335, 196 339, 997 


(d) Aeroplane 


Atlantic Provinces 9, 284 8, 939 9,663 10, 861 13, 164 
UCD OCarretetacrtrstettcccssessactedseccossotetavcsescctcceassyecacsenesduas 47,679 49, 606 ree 491 63, 764 77, 688 
ONCATLOleertececet crete verssesscarsstiersecec tots ssccosstoescrasecnscouercose 59, 556 69, 018 84, 428 94, 831 118, 268 
IMEDTINGO WAcceste ce stettrecesceetisceccrcccecrreerccccssvesessestscassencessos 6, 062 6, 393 8, 761 10, 959 11, 909 
SHS KaALCHGW A lbleerenttastessetscactisematstetssccasceasssaseeccaccessssase 683 846 1, 285 1, 278 1, 465 
PANIDCL LA ee sserecaicccsssstecerassssccrastreccccesteressiccacescacdsercceccesenaans 17, 953 14, 609 12,770 11, 762 13, 237 
FS TILUSH EO OLUMD IA tetsersescecscccecssersccscerecacessersccesevonesesesonse 27, 050 28, 928 30, 603 36,662 42, 044 


BY OM omer seem ceeeceniecerscceacarcest steeencerteraaecerssssaesnsrecesseevess 6,907 6, 790 7,414 8, 351 10, 723 
CANAD Dr er cnccentse corsa reseveandearensneaneccnansssecesecstscsasssnors-6 175, 174 185, 129 213, 415 238, 468 288, 498 


1. After deducting intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. ' 3 
2. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities by including intransit traffic. 
3. Yukon traffic is practically all intransit to and from Alaska. 
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TABLE 16. Number of Foreign Travellers Enterin 


by Month of Entry, 1951-1955 


Month 


eS AMIUBLYiN. ox cencuts otbcressiee cesesesbavcte etee eccrine teccetos tte came 


er errr rere irre tre Terr rrr rere rere 


POOH REO O OSH O Hee a Hae eee nese Sree eee eee es ener en esse tes eeeesErasesererens 
Fora e er ereresacesareee eee eeereser erase sere eeeenesesererenssseeserere 


POO eee ee meee eee en Ee eee Hees renee eOe ns eeer ees sen eseeesesersseseessees 


SOPOT Hee eee ener ar eHer ase seeeHeH ane eaeEe eH sees reroneeseeseseseretesssererenase 


ALTO A cat One Pe hk Ae eae A ee eee ee 


FOP eee eee eer aren aeere renee aee ees enes are eeeeresetesabesesssesecerenene 


FARO eee Ore e eee er eresesaeesererer seer eeesseeeeretesesersrenerereee 


J ANUANY Meccccaccesscenscpentetencosse rates ties sic ssteee tens eee eee 
PIG DEUS Vc sccsceescssassesoet secon Oe eae 


TOPO ROP O Hee Ter ee eH ea De eeOHe CEE R EOE eE OREO On eee eee Hee Eee EE Oeebenesssscesssenets 


SHOP OR OP eee eee aren eeen en enerees marer eee sere sseeseeaeeeenseeresesseese 


1951 


83,199 
65, 899 
76, 054 
74, 929 
82, 279 
102, 411 
125, 991 
127, 735 
98, 573 
93, 140 
78, 984 
106, 667 


1,115, 861) 1,110,471 


1952 


1953 


Canada from the United States, 


1954 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


89, 382 
80, 810 
70, 337 
74, 283 
89, 022 
118, 006 
122, 139 
122, 247 
86, 823 
82,570 
71,818 
103, 034 


(b) Rail (Net entries) 


89, 109 
71, 832 
71, 000 
77, 859 
82, 274 
102, 340 


114, 984 
112, 935 
87, 044 
73, 659 
62, 448 
80, 625 
1, 026, 109 


67, 775 
60, 524 
56, 356 
67, 428 
72, 355 
88, 898 
114, 667 
112, 481 
85, 828 
68, 642 
63, 762 
82, 451 


941, 167 


a 
sae | 33, 243 31,147 27, 908 
29, 877 33,918 29, 675 27, 476 
27, 565 28, 074 27, 445 24, 748 
25, 754 30, 008 29, 052 27, 534 
35, 254 42,190 32,781 31, 519 
51, 973 53, 444 Oh Thy 43, 571 
65, 107 65, 635 61, 627 62, 719 
72, 662 66, 999 59, 695 59, 654 
43, 648 37, 780 40, 399 39, 854 
36, 194 33, 926 31, 780 29, 200 
29, 834 26, 839 23, 674 24, 910 
44, 146 39, 160 33, 121 33,114 
492, 107 491, 216 450,573 432, 207 


_— 


1,318 
1, 163 
1, 613 
2, 879 
7, 137 

34, 835 

83, 916 

87, 917 

28, 082 

4, 875 

2, 447 

2, 214 


258, 396 


1,133 
1, 802 
1, 774 
2,321 

10, 963 
36, 955 
97, 446 

108, 608 

30, 819 
5, 245 
2,326 
3, 442 


302, 834 


(c) Boat 


1, 240 
1, 264 
1,843 

2, 631 
14, 494 
46, 349 
102, 434 
94, 583 
39, 340 
11,158 

6, 501 

3, 567 


325, 404 


108,175 


346, 877 


1, 381 
1, 539 
1, 541 

3,174 
16, 116 
45, 290 
113, 749 


42, 783 
8, 103 
2, 865 
2,161 


1955 


68, 277 
55, 254 
52, 660 
62, 322 
69, 862 
87, 009 
116, 690 
112, 695 
81, 132 
79, 888 
73, 286 
80, 712 
939, 787 


26, 417 
25, 124 
22, 776 
26, 672 
31, 353 
46, 301 
65, 841 
61, 430 
36, 127 
38, 187 
34, 674 
32, 526 
447,428 


1,151 
1, 133 
1, 650 
2,953 
17, 648 
51, 100 
121, 281 
115, 902 
42,050 
9, 224 
3, 038 
2,465 


369, 595 
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TABLE 16, Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1951-1955 — Concluded 


Pate SnReen Teese sche tac snacen cus Vaseinessssanevareednesntavesssess sees 14,102 12,481 11,649 12, 380 12,898 
ES MUD Vigreene conan t pie cecas ce ss sreneecesnsssucecccncecccsencaccaeevcvesescsens 12,397 15,855 11,112 DAR a sy f 10,813 
MAN CH cape gees feaal'olec tas cou sscwsiv-v sada casa fs cnansase \aecesesceaesegesaeauntes dea 19,159 12, 730 11,178 11,215 13,597 
PANDY erate sa cece scree dtetaee patrons cncaretereontvescaeancheceecsosescestan ects 18,342 20,710 15,377 15,189 17, 481 
BVI Veree eaten ctnaxnasaectsscsacascectarcscccssschesesedacatssauseacacencaedeusexsetese 33,106 34,251 27,131 29,923 27, 100 
eOLLID Cease secciiaeasascnevs da csisssaiss0 Jase ieasragesvescessasieacesecosenceancacsssnnes 43, 542 45 ,379 39,599 39,034 39, 108 
RUUD Vorre yeas conctans eadtisercecerssceedeees scessceacancrse<ssscacccsccegasecasuunenee 88, 687 82, 768 73,007 75,506 75,419 
PAIS US Gemma cacsk cnet eenaaet sh svisckenocosstadeesadaceteesirsessactetesteaded 82,599 76, 268 71,453 62, 807 64, 503 
ISG DUC D Clacestecreececes cere tet secract oye estncnsacsastarssaraxanccecescersane 39, 202 26,392 36,780 31,893 30,947 
CUO DCT ee rerene saneeesnersancntecascutccssssioaine ee aeeee eis eaceacstsonin 24, 264 20, 930 23,577 19,361 20, 162 
INO VEIN D Cl arcncecesoea ras satensvecscosctrscatar sds cane csbnsenessaccstecsocen conan 15, 750 14,509 15,040 12,611 14,981 
MOCO MBO reccsscsstasanccasccescecescsccchecoeceacocatsepiiecatasokecshoesatnuba 16, 229 12,778 16, 302 13,120 12,988 
OD GBD ec cect ostt ee tea tte rceac enc cotewersescensesiet ncdsvossecteraesecere 407,379 375, 051 352, 205 335,196 339, 997 

(e) Aeroplane 
RIDIN AT Vecsncs ne sence sessacaasscencsscccsatastvécesostsaseccsaceratesscsecessars 9,638 9,817 10,598 11, 806 14,823 
Roe Lyra mercrsencaeee reac acet veesrarcesrececerersrs fevaes-scesccesthnetwa stra 9,298 9,500 11,148 12, 238 13,951 
MEY Cee cst acct ote dere tenes cn cncandtetet cw eee cwsctnncanttanstensen 10, 880 11,209 12, 554 13,538 16, 964 
ah) hacer cinta eeeltner ope obe Rede ae eoC He SOUS AS OC eee ee 11,816 12,449 13,775 15,404 18, 239 
IVER Votre eee ne area fs ces icn aaidodien otras ae stscemecouiscnsBesnas 15,193 14, 248 18,163 20,481 24,733 
RUUD vernetecciececterccsesccncedscrerscececatacatactccsesessstessoreonsetscssvicncarees 18, 377 19,432 24,981 26,803 31,161 
RMU Pewee catcaacanasche.pascnacsaxseersnccasetevssvahscseeexcaintsesttanscatevevere PAL AMEE 23,099 26, 447 30,836 36 , 453 
PAUP ILS Umea cera cescta tec nc ste at wocasrcctecsaqescrecsinencescresteonsssanteecs 21, 230 24,619 26,917 28, 407 38,695 
BO DLEMDON ee ccrcce cee teetees ete orsessocavacesases apt terssarseccccaceenearyenes 19,193 20,148 22,826 25,359 30,013 
CL OD Cl aresenrecsrse scatters eers econ encchsesvanasetecsonnseadsasnssenscesssase 15,772 15,974 18, 256 20, 868 26, 420 
INOVCM DED stscnccccctersaccnevacecessvessscbssasicescnonoescstonestiesossasasass 11, 198 12,129 13, 507 16, 308 18,016 
MIOCOMDEF i acctesacescecssesestts seserecercusctecciesonctsedacseesstocasereesters 10, 802 12,505 14,243 16,420 19, 030 
caialias spesteee reeset te tees sesncnsettitrcsdetstevoouassbacdottar essen 175,174 185,129 213,415 238, 468 288,498 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. C 
2. Includes a small percentage of intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
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TABLE 17. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in 
the United States by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1951-1955 


Province of re-entry 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Length of stay — 24 hours or less 


Atlantic Provinces 902,396 | 1,071,888 | 1,128,197 | 1,210,512 | 1,367,434 
Quebec tiie sah oer ee ee an eee | 457,655 589, 205 704, 508 688, 549 952,817 
Ontario Ste: dict SANE Bhan BR ee Ie 1,177,829 | 1,368,502 | 1,488,384 | 1,946,264 | 2,367,938 
Mahitobar .......a0h, tick ee ee 88, 115 115,966 125, 330 136,014 144,013 
Saskatchewan. \accaan oot cent aielc oe see 41,741 55,101 57, 265 62, 604 65, 055 
Alberta tshe cous eG ie haa ee Ak as ale 25,868 28, 146 28 , 036 29,399 58,247 
British. Columbia s..¢25 ee eee ee ee 351,087 465, 460 513,797 503,077 534,473 
Vion eGolet eee ei eee ee eee 10 212 405 1,332 1.069 

Cariada tic. PRB R ORR sty A ek he ers 3,044,701 | 3,694,480 | 4,045,922 | 4,577,751 | 5,491,046 


Length of stay— Over 24 hours 


Atlantic: Provinces srisccccsssesccsetsstesses sesucceresoscesess-ceoteess 28 , 780 31,698 44,816 41,832 97, 943 
QCD OC rece casscassronssocucatetesevaieansscets soncterdrecesdtassesclte totesetertes 109, 660 141,396 160,510 156,955 310,199 
ONES OF FH n-susecceestrertteodt te tressossntovanan eacseoeteeressccesse attest 219, 886 263, 158 281, 225 390, 280 480,086 
Manitoba 20: 2 coctsceiteotectieseesccstes oaetee: soe eosteras ccc tee evens 32,649 44, 498 51,059 51,086 67, 869 
Saskaicnewanh..cccvccaccscvcestsssssocse ceases seesveraeeesencseasesecsseeess 20,929 31,011 35,461 30,613 32,040 
PD OL ba ce eiacccncacstcsssnacstecstvsucesczost scaszattctesaneeasusscatesescscoeeces 19,451 32, 260 34,529 32, 961 65,534 
British" Colum bias: :2ct:<cesssccsessecssosasste sevecesseesaeecorsecseewes 107, 313 141, 238 153, 443 149,618 186,150 
SV UR OM <3.se0sccsosczssavens cavesscendve sata otosctssxcecavesss acest ateaseorsatsees 20 167 212 200 381 

Catiada 1;..4 eS. 2 SR ne 538, 688 685 ,426 7161, 255 853,545 1, 240, 202 

Commercial vehicles 

Atlantic Provinces 83, 786 91,690 93/575 89, 703 124, 443 
QUE DO Citas vo vessescazceestaverseleveseracssstavceaccanvscsenecccteccersertsersaee 61,866 68,751 90,117 99,731 135, 755 
ONEATH Ofer, cssnvccocshece snes conus rerascsseaxavercsiactrsvacuacsesucavesccoseerte 118, 984 136,040 112,547 164, 208 223,384 
Manitoba .c..scisiccecevessttessesavniacahvsencven a tuesceaveesmecoe ae 12,424 16,975 20, 222 25,646 25, 081 
Saskatchewan 2... cepecc soppissssoconst <ateassvestesnvses coe ccastuauotes 10, 396 13,731 14,702 13,819 10, 217 
AID Orbe Uieccsisccsccdccsceau th oetressstoces steven eernstote aceotiencesconeees 7, 000 8,418 lite 7,364 12,272 
British’ Colum biac. 21. alee ena eer tee 23,609 28,471 32,910 31,171 31,653 
YUKON ccttcs ocauoesacntvntessaneacraeeesinsdevouteieteeeuieeacsecs mariseretr eters 15 95 121 152 289 

CAMA GA - 555... Aesth aosiseae te Meer cesicdo EN 318, 080 364,171 371, 366 431, 794 563, 094 


1. Includes 12,711 motorcycles, 55,007 bicycles and 177,169 taxis in 1955. 
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TABLE 18. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States, by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1951-1955 


Month 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Length of stay — 24 hours or less 


PU TVA Yess accsesc aces Meee cae Bees osncsacste ete caaSaaocsieaece 165,051 198, 559 242, 225 225, 882 301,042 
ODO G UA Yi on saccate<ihekcss cot at ens -si0-- sense cares octet fysasacece 144, 268 216,613 230, 639 236, 210 273,870 
IMGT CI ea cr sch seats At hac: conecnc nae oncree Peevassesacs 205, 536 250,177 279, 485 271, 830 300,795 
PAST Wee eee oe BRM it cc nssaciatsstenethceiteseiaiesens 234, 231 289,605 322,646 375, 683 444,174 
May ....... ee RB Moo an Sa rae ct eet Eat Se lc sctosiaanse Tails 319, 283 383, 474 447, 667 527, 307 
RUIN CMP RR teeter eee crs Le wacssctneBON cenocescneneaaceos 298, 456 349,662 376, 517 430,040 526,692 
DULY ren deete ces cvatn es deh ee EER EES oa ee 357,098 413, 466 440, 589 534,972 676,355 
PUES Ge oak os oes eee ecto aca snoseescatecte ences. casaesasee 342,162 428, 392 468,052 526, 342 603,177 
(SPOR OY Peppa pene occ oe Cece Ee ee cee Pe eee 304,002 336,714 356, 604 428, 687 520,679 
OG UO IG Teer ree ee act ere acsca nase anor estaccocs-tsercueeccsessa=s 274,094 322,878 353, 314 414,777 509, 508 
IS RTOS Py erp eee Go A ree 220,575 297,551 305,716 354, 205 399, 258 
DC Gini Clymer cacea cent yee echt acces snccsasuevavstdaccrsucssstasceses 219,855 271., 580 286,661 331, 456 408,189 

Tie eee PB. Sa Riel, een 3, 044, 701 3, 694, 480 4,045, 922 4,577, 751 5,491, 046 

Length of stay — Over 24 hours 

PURULENT Varo oe tereeentcctecteenctettae tect tececucsesesetsaeceaste 12, 559 13,971 20, 340 20, 454 29,901 
BIG DIAN Vine etaecctee dec sattesta sce ose tenzecttceestecsccseivsavecstens 11, 482 18, 489 20,652 21,826 28, 139 
IMAT Cl Wena tecesreeee eters sss toecoces Pes det eceesiecvacdsss ivstacee 28, 403 26,052 Sip 30, 760 35,197 
PATO 1 lene Cae tae sets Seat soes Zs Seddast Se suzevoteosstusveaibaca 28 , 482 50,195 SMe Chal 68,875 91,539 
IME Yeon eee stor caee eats ca=2 B ssuleszViehsbtendeeiutachasntivacts st 34, 450 46, 560 56, 357 70,665 103,763 
RI ULTVC Mens eres tence ro renee sa tee sta aevasadecd hss evesanassceceteassuny 43,915 61,189 60,903 66, 326 95, 473 
DULY Gee cee BORN eee RTOS es ioaes scasrecaescncsastuasevese<d 97,772 112,876 122, 580 139, 502 229, 098 
PANIC US teeta tetas atte ners anata tenes ne ea ceesctarcecccessaaustweccess 103,721 134,654 148, 325 154, 530 212, 498 
Sete mb Crieeraceeteceescetaeeece ceeaetece ccuecoatvore¥ecccacosecesera 70, 493 81,390 89, 395 97,042 146, 566 
(GYELNG) 82) Vceeeeereeeee eect eer eee erro 54,173 69,816 76,062 80, 968 129, 708 
INICRCS V1 0S) eee coccere ere Cre RPE Oe eer eee ae 30,119 40,635 43, 146 54, 067 73,940 
IDO CHIN OYE © cpeenceensrer te cero po ceREare Agere Sane EEE 23,119 29,599 33,973 48, 530 64, 380 

EM Gleall bene ripe BE. csciks re Reey Wt geersiovtacd 538, 688 685, 426 761, 255 853, 545 1, 240, 202 


Commercial Vehicles 


‘fora yte VRESG dened. Deen Of Sheen oh ae bene 26,027 30, 312 34, 113 34,780 40, 328 
Boa PRUA Ty ee oe ne rena ca icass ttt acs 27, 086 32,021 36,414 37,817 36,718 
te eee ay onl pete 28, 362 31,961 31, 373 35,195 37 , 379 
ADE Leet ree ce ioes BR ores tes Nien en acatvecbors 23,011 25, 370 27,199 33, 401 40,980 
THR ganas: peveentany sivas eet oeeeeteette eee eee eee 26,746 30, 344 29/102 36, 129 49,327 
Ain lyr emcee ee a eee er ee 27,766 31,055 29,614 37,702 51, 448 
ELL Rm tre PRs ass ei cuae en NN ee ape stdhaen 27, 224 32,331 29, 888 37, 563 49,445 
ORCC thet RN as tna he el es cenen 27,919 32,739 29, 824 38, 066 51, 345 
September 26,082 30, 467 30,739 34, 877 51,113 
(tL oC eimepattons oy Cert eae RE 27,334 32, 246 32,630 36,652 52,097 
November 25,815 27, 552 30, 432 34,417 47, 245 
December 24,708 27,773 30, 038 35,195 55,669 


Total 318, 080 364, 171 371, 366 431, 794 563, 094 


1. Includes 12,711 motorcycles, 55,007 bicycles and 177,169 taxis in 1955. 
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TABLE 19. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by Province of Re-Entry 


into Canada, 1951-1955 


1951 1953 1954 


Province of re-entry 


15, 459 
163, 379 
237, 064 

22,124 


Seal 
511 
80,070 
1,526 
526, 104 


Atlantic Provinces 37,161 
QUEDCEY 5. cuec es scacslviecaccn spate Pat Rete See Teale 
On tari Op ccscescertheeteestnict iene Ree ateeeeere 9,474 
Manitoba <c-s.ccccssescbancvanasacssecaseravetectassussrosteesesoseeee 
SaskalChe want xcccsccscossssececescsosesesceusstesacacueesssses 
ALD OTE ie fects cass te cestazasncccarcsscsssusctisesrec see etacee eae 
British lumbia) sc, ecccatascsccusssetrsctagee tease ne 
MLK OM ens aetccceecscatcacctonssunurveescenctcoaetchosasetstens meaeeeens 
Camad a 2225 sasccucsresscesoseeecacetonarcnenicennsnsutresese 
AU antl CaP roVin COs esses: cso meine ear ar tees 17,702 
QUEDE CO" E, face Ulisse meet eecs i eee ae 76,118 
ON CATE OM as. cractecte ae eece tee en cecsea eee eet seee eines 391,689 
Manito bawetcts Sinesrectcse te ocsaccteiee te ee 205,257 
Saskatchewan is ncvc:acecevettsretscccessscets eee 933 
ATID OLE Soci c,ccececssccdavegssoccen eee ttt 4,760 
‘BEIts biG olumblarseecctece.c--ceestereessteese merece 1S 3OL 
PYAR OMG cecacesseacute ceca suaeesSesotes soveci ons naccrener omer ha eee 42 
Camadainactccetcreeceeeeet tr eee 589, 852 
Atlantic Provinces 4,864 
QUED 6 CR eck occa cstcsseee ree aan ee ee 41,516 
OnUaTL Os. 6 coc. cccteretse et ee Oa Re 65,995 
Manitoba actic.c2cticeer tremens eee ane ee Rn etowtec 3,694 
Saskatche wa yecs-Reccseecstccsccessanatsceetoe te Mawecasecass 242 
AIDGItay. na... ccssceeeneen tee yes cccels eee eee tacts 3,381 
BritishiC olumb igre esr. 2-.o te eee 19, 244 
YUKON Recs cscosecce ttre Ree eetiea ne eee 385 
Canada in. ie oe Ce 139, 321 


16,038 
169,981 
245, 330 

25,094 

6,217 
222 
90,091 
1,600 
554,573 


48,000 
3,872 
19, 380 


24, 363 
41 
95, 656 


18,815 
87,071 
364, 492 
23, 186 
756 

5, 767 
87,801 
110 
587, 998 


5, 297 
49, 468 
79, 436 

3, 868 


311 

5, 138 
21, 493 
551 
165, 562 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


(a) Rail 


15, 558 
150, 098 
238, 923 

23,897 

6,141 
38 

76, 869 
999 
512,523 


(b) Boat 


56, 798 
2,032 
39, 522 


28,763 
29 
127, 144 


(c) Bus! 


17,840 
82,359 
333,135 
21,823 
580 

5, 300 
77,065 
120 
538, 222 


(d) Aeroplane 


6, 452 
60, 560 
96, 369 

5,151 

469 

5, 903 

24,721 
831 
200, 456 


14,014 
155, 912 
218,789 

24,905 

5, 467 
16 
71,682 
1,239 
492, 024 


42,191 
1,683 
39,934 


29, 320 


113, 128 


16,453 
74,678 
304, 653 
21,729 
596 
5,065 
76,405 
35 

499, 614 


6,732 
66,104 
98,984 

5, 436 

506 

5, 188 

28,851 
656 
212,457 


1955 


13, 407 
153, 252 
216,000 

22,533 

4,888 

2 
70,210 
7192 
481,084 


34,140 
2,892 
45,047 


28, 202 
4 
110, 285 


13,971 
76,014 
263,159 
25, 323 
878 
5,130 
80,818 
60 
465,353 


7,987 
78,140 
121,855 
6, 239 
414 

5, 482 
33,189 
608 
253, 914 
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TABLE 20. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1951-1955 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


oe kanal 


RUIN AT Veeeesccscccesretesteerse: Siettvvoncecctcodseee tenctct he stucvesces 42,600 43,679 41,410 38,944 Sioox 
BEC DEUAN Y irceses stu scte cs sceceecncascvsscacsdveecassisssete eee 29,937 35,942 32,041 28,613 29, 352 
INT Er reece ce ecstiote Ssacceeeece sacs sascastagnonicstovess Seusesestsess 48,781 39, 940 34,669 35,652 34, 274 
NTO Renee, Some occas one eet oe Fd, «hee RD 38, 186 59,039 49,992 48, 263 49,399 
VL ALY Bere eee ec eee Be ents wa cust sear t rc ace cerca Secece siccuseecsastes once 38,963 41,871 39, 200 39, 484 36, 960 
RITA CMeweneictccseetrecrcesereerese ots cstecels satecct Settacstvesnassseeuns 39,420 41,418 35,919 32,928 34, 150 
UU Ga teee ce enacts trccceatescocecevssck saccschedassiactecdessesseucecs 56, 506 55, 763 54, 922 51, 869 51, 285 
Ee Re ea le, 59,096 63,980 61, 106 58, 560 50,972 
BOLO MMR rere cesses ete Soh csoseis sc ts tee SR Re 49,547 47,391 41,824 41,960 40,170 
NCE DET earcrtescttctp aae ye A a 45,577 46,155 46,920 42,861 46,452 
ING MG IND Cl ieraxsdacacveste test ttes stone askaacocetetesste Meseusecssavts 35,910 36, 297 34, 504 35,095 32, 557 
DYSOGEN OYE? scare rahe ORS Pee 41,581 43,098 40,016 37,795 37, 681 

BD OG a ere see a aoe ree ed he 526, 104 554,573 512, 523 492, vat | 481, 084 

(b) Rail (Net entries) 

BRAT AT Viemccese Meee eteeees cetera ccs tase ser 2seue Suse nvvenceatcread 42,070 43, Seer 40,810 38, 434 37, 403 
BIODIUALY cries ee, dct & Le Se 29, 526 35, 533 31, 562 28, 146 28,952 
ERG), .cedalere ernest Reena ok Sem, Rae See Rees 48,126 39,531 34,197 35, 189 33,816 
2G OUT cesses Gate tn ce po eee eet 37,659 58, 288 49, 206 47,540 48,684 
IIL EEE ec cu suSoi cosunstce sever ee eras tecsweaotsioteeestcncihe eels 38, 368 41, 298 38, 495 38, 883 36,491 
BUUIIL © Meese teres on cere Sacer roettte sree Mitek sc ceateete eee ceas teres 38, 754 40,802 35, 301 32,475 33, 707 
BU UN Yeeeeeneeeecsreeeceree ete sc lic es eke sos ocesusctevisecesssaviceesccetecs 55,619 54, 980 54, 167 51, 207 Oma 
JNIGIIG. congestion bannanyer’ aie Sala elmore deat B 58, 141 63,115 60, 406 57,947 50, 269 
RED LEM Del eerererce tec. c. toc Cae ee en ae 48,871 46,796 41, 263 41,505 39,692 
OO CULOD CT rs ctarc asec terete te cceeteetere ete cde ii scemcine 44,789 45,603 46, 245 42, 360 45,912 
IN OVIETN DOT eereercrsensersetce a tases stien ae tase Tec tovcccerte 35,127 35,634 33,927 34, 483 32,041 
DY SYOUSUIT OY oe ator He ak oo ec ae 40,793 42,321 39, 252 37,088 37,009 

“LAC Eee ee nea eee, Coe 517, 843 547,128 504, 831 485, 257 474, 697 

(c) Boat 

DUDE eerie Settee erratic 2 ie a ti 3, 288 3,010 5, 067 4,123 3,774 
LOTT RNS ey (ocean ot ts er Peete See ee 3,080 3,439 4,354 2,932 2,660 
IVE CGhesscc ates neces es ste ces cxccctecteea ci casseColesicoseieccsinscseesane: 3,628 3,310 4,647 2,821 2, 864 
ENDS capes ieee aces isa ce ene Ra Ss a 4,014 4,283 5,793 5,182 4,497 
INELY geere te necs cat ostc ender seotede cite onder ate sts Bees bv sces ivan 4,811 6, 255 8,135 6,484 6,312 
AUID Cleve see tcscceccact sesessestanascoféeestuatesetaek Gis antcssocesens 5, 987 9,070 11,773 13,427 10, 233 
SUN 7h Se eect et eee oe Se 10, 310 18, 246 20, 505 23,811 25, 386 
AUB USL peorecsscar rss foe oe ce eee aes Se fora PNET, West se lanens tucson 12,413 19,572 25,473 22, 443 23,721 
DOD LE NDEI nese creer este eT een  ee, 8,035 10, 461 14, 840 13, 239 13,755 
MO CUOD CL sessecesags 23 cee Bek aecteceesvunss tose oooes eceecsstassucieicn 5,091 6,435 11,716 8, 139 6, 766 
ENON CID OL eseteveosetse tact cacscssc ces ee mentee hn se Sere 4,138 6,066 7,724 4,853 5,620 
DICC EM DOT coc cccccseteask eee eats shone Oe cckns 4,512 5,509 ye 5,674 4,697 

AUC LECT i hep rr a a eR a 69, 307 95, 656 127, 144 113, 128 110, 285 
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TABLE 20. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 


by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1951-1955 — Concluded 


Month 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


(d) Bus! 


oD ANUP Yo acccw et owasccrcccsuesnccsmanvasenaveesnsuaestcarecceascessoscees 34, 888 30, 737 27, 936 
DG DPUSLY aac ca sccccess cates cececseavessccastecacnendeceeceae<ennsasrtee 31,509 35, 986 26, 550 
IMR CM ieceecncccscesusscctcver seven tntcccrersacoamereneeevestemetenver seats 41,497 39, 907 32, 963 
PND accecncesntassonassssenstacanescesnauecscsasenascecuncarareonsersanes 35, 314 43,524 41,321 
MAY a scacsresceccnscese cansnesvensaccsnecnaserssressdbecnssentadanensacasecs 50, 272 46,544 49,451 
SUD Oi ceecttevesstsssesecterseevena: scttesssesesrcenecertercesrenesscese nee 57, 304 66, 828 57,921 


OU Y jecereatt seanewse- <covesenners is dectecdsstcssttcceasstaeeasspcnssct «este 80, 207 74, 342 70, 292 


AUS USE crecsscsecetecestocttee ovat toenastessoctetsrecceetertncccseaves 81,411 82, 538 71,726 
September siss.c-cr.ccssssscevssacseseters nyssudesubsascetuiseresiersa: 58,021 55, 535 50, 840 
OCLODOL: 2. tarcceesecccssocceanecsscertertrcbeamceccssessacounesentaets 46,872 43,950 43, 599 
INOVGMDOR Ete. cccascett scctesedsvcdes-tececccstevesivonseeaccsscascette 35,646 35, 130 33, 724 
DOCOMDEM iirc. caccsceecemeercetens ccctcucts svestetineecatint seecentere 36,911 32,977 31,899 


TD Oba es iets atcesecctersacecerstacsecesncsarentisese tees 589, 852 587, 998 538, 222 


(e) Aeroplane 


JAMUALY fe ocenssecssscceensenncteecnsetevasscescracsncrencteasesseseores 10, 194 11, 240 14, 841 
1 SAS) 8) HE: gh (oe ee Be an nc nary EPR FPR CEE Oo Po 9,351 LS 14, 304 
MArehh) icccaccasseccverssccsgente ssencsisvessoeasecoscotsascceccssesseeeys 13,468 14,175 18, 223 
April Sirrsce cece: ccsstevsssceceacercereetscceescustesanertectertecetcc see 12,570 15,785 20, 938 
MB.Yjis scossatcctsorsevcesassassecovusesestssscscnqeaasseentetnensseeetorsea 12,127 12, 294 16,978 
UMN Ci assoscnseesscosscvecessopbecseccecsetatcceresenscacersncoetnessen 11,502 14,091 15, 357 
DU Yiseer cgccosacecvcoococecsubencdscttetecvst tense senceectvessunsscavececots 11,061 13, 202 15, 513 
ABUSE o: oos:c.ccscsesesseactenscsesussausevencetesesvsaasesesestonssades 12, 228 14,752 17, 356 
September 13, 487 15,910 17, 657 
OCCOD Cf oc... usconcccoseauenteeevsiescrsasoceateoncencarrestrtaceststees 13,479 17, 291 20, 245 
November 10, 768 13,427 14, 718 
December 9,086 12, 222 14, 326 


Total 139, 321 165, 562 200, 456 


1, Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities, 


27, 346 
24, 584 
29,442 
38, 299 
45,094 
53,934 
68, 293 
70,776 
46,844 
38,520 
29, 936 
26, 546 


499, 614 


16, 506 
14,851 
19,928 
22,060 
18,727 
15,893 
16,137 
17,074 
19, 960 
19, 736 
16,520 


15,065 


212,457 


25, 367 
22, 897 
26, 504 
36, 533 
43, 420 
48,872 
68, 664 
62,790 
48, 347 
34, 189 
24,646 
23, 124 


465, 353 


20, 159 
17,001 
22, 854 
25, 976 
21,741 
19, 417 
18,932 
20, 657 
23, 100 
25, 226 
19, 833 
19,018 


253, 914 
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Classification Definitions used in this Report. 


1. ‘*Commercial Vehicles’’ are trucks used for commercial purposes. 


2. Highway Traffic not classified as commercial vehicles consists of automobiles, taxis, 
motorcycles and bicycles. 


3. Foreign Vehicles Inward 


(a) Non-Permit Class consists of local vehicles which do not require Customs per- 


(b) 


mits. They are restricted to travel within the jurisdiction of the port and may not 
remain in Canada more than 48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross the border 
frequently on commuting permits. (See below). 


Travellers’ vehicle permits are issued to foreign vehicles which remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours or which travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. 
(Thus a motorist who intends to leave the country at a point other than that of 
entry must apply for a traveller’s vehicle permit). 


These permits are usually valid for periods of 60 days or 6 months, but more than 
50 per cent of all permits issued each year are used for visits of less than 48 
hours. 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the holders to 
cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. Repeat trips after 
the first, however, are included in the non-permit class, as mentioned above. 


4, Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by length of stay depending 
upon whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours. 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immigration officials 
across Canada. 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
1956 


Leading Developments in Travel between Canada and Other Countries 


Travel between Canada and other countries 
reached a new record in 1956, approximately 3 per 
cent higher than the previous record established in 
1955. A substantial expansion in travel to other 
countries by Canadians was responsible for this 
record in volume during the vast year. Visits to 
Canada by residents of other countries numbered 
27.7 million while Canadians reciprocated with 
27.2 million visits to other countries during the 
same period. The aggregate volume of all travel 
amounted to 54.9 million visits during 1956 as com- 
pared with 53.2 million in the previous year. 


The total number of entries into Canada by 
people from other countries declined over 2 per cent 
or approximately 614,300 visits during the year. 
Some 616,900 fewer visits from the United States 
were recorded but an additional 2,600 entries were 
reported direct from overseas countries when com- 
pared with 1955. 


Expenditures in Canada by travellers from other 
countries reached an all-time record in 1956 in spite 
of the small decline in the number of visits. Visitors 
from all countries left approximately $337 million in 
Canada during the past year, an additional $9 mil- 
lion when compared with 1955 or an increase of near- 
ly 3 per cent. Receipts from residents of the United 
States advanced to a new record of $309 million, 
some $6 million or 2 per cent higher than the pre- 
vious record, although 2 per cent fewer visits were 
reported. Receipts from overseas countries reached 
$28 million during the past year, a new record for 
this segment of travel. Receipts from residents of 
overseas countries were 12 per cent higher than in 
1955 although the increase in the number of visits 
amounted to about 9 per cent. In the aggregate, per- 


sons from other countries spent more per visit while 
travelling in Canada during 1956. 


The expansion in travel to other countries by 
residents of Canada gained momentum during 1956. 
A comparison with the previous year showed a gain 
of 9 per cent in the number of visits by Canadians 
to other countries, whereas, the same comparison 
in 1955 revealed an increase of 6 per cent over 
1954. The number of visits to other countries by 
Canadians advanced from 24.8 million in 1955 to 
27.2 million in 1956, the change amounting to an 
increase of over 2 million visits during the year. 
Percentage-wise, the interest in travel to overseas 
countries continued to be more predominant in 1956, 
During the past three years, travel by residents of 
Canada to overseas countries has maintained a 
rate of expansion amounting to a 20 per cent in- 
crease each year. 


Expenditures on travel in other countries by 
residents of Canada also reached a new record in 
1956. Canadians spent nearly half of one billion 
dollars travelling in other countries during the past 
year, an increase of $49 million or 11 per cent more 
than the previous year. Compared with an increase 
of 3 per cent in our receipts, the momentum in travel 
by Canadians has extended the gap between debits 
and credits to a point $40 million in excess of the 
previous record debit balance established in 1955. 
The debit balance on travel account with the United 
States increased from $60 million in 1955 to $82 
million in 1956, and with overseas countries from 
$61 million in 1955 to $79 million in 1956. The total 
debit balance on account with all countries stands 
at $161 million for the past year, the highest on 
record. 


STATEMENT 1. Number and Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada, 1953-1956 


Number of Persons Expenditures 
Type of Transportation 7 | aaaeie 
1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1953 1954 1955 1956— 
(Thousands ) ($ Millions.) 
Automouvile: 
Non-permit or local traffic ................ 9,557 9, 720 10, 923 11, 939 21,9 22.8 28.5 345). 4 
CMSEOMSHOCrIMUUS ceraeneacscoteterencceente ssl 7,316 7,128 ele He Sal 135.0 PATE 136.9 eiiers 
Repeat trips of permit holders .......... Pe, BAO) 1, 795 2,594 3, 210 - = - — 
ALIEN TE ceredenseeceecrccc unica sch cone EEE CRC ee REAR 19, 393 18, 6443 | 20, 832 22,390 156, 9 150.3 165, 4 172.6 
Non-Automopile: 
UAL enenee en aay ances re atten acters mittee cere 1, 026 941 940 882 43.9 46.2 2S ea) 43.7 
BOd tremens aie eaecestoeees. ete eet Meee 326 347 370 399 14.2 16.8 13.0 1 Yat 
AUTOM EPO USE swe ee rite ey reste oe 352 335 340 339 23.0 Zone 22n3 22.0 
EI aera a Sect myalgia 5M livia etter 214 239 288 315 24.9 26.0 Sule 3 36,6 
OCCT. cee tees tte eee 6, 714 5, 908 Da. 3,342 TONS 20.7 23.4 its 7 
BOGAN csecicaee cased cn cianeaMaca me seemeestenesessn 8, 632 7, 770 7,451 5,277 125.3 132.9 137.5 136, 7 
Grand itota litciccceeetietecskasencersts 28, 025 26,413 28,283 | 27, 667 282.2 283.2 302. 9 309.3 


1. Subject to revision. 
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United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Types of Transportation 


An examination of the pattern of expenditures 
by residents of the United States in Canada during 
1956, according to type of transportation, shows 
that the increase over 1955 appeared in the automo- 
bile classification. A comparison of the two years 
reveals expenditures of more than $172 million in 
1956 by persons using automobiles for transportation 
as against $165 million in 1955, an increase of about 
$7 million or approximately 4 per cent. Expenditures 
by persons uSing transportation other than automo- 
biles was practically unchanged from 1955, the 
decline amounting to less than $1 million. This de- 
cline for non-automobile transportation had a minor 
effect on the increase appearing for automobile 
travellers, leaving the net gain for all types of 
transportation some $6 million higher than in the 
previous year. 


The number of non-resident automobiles enter- 
ing Canada during 1956 totalled 8.4 million, an in- 
crease of around 241,000 entries or about 3 per cent. 
The non-permit or local class of vehicles increased 
by about 5 per cent but the number of foreign ve- 
hicles entering on travellers’ vehicle permits was 
between 1 and 2 per cent lower than the record for 
this category which was established in 1955. On a 
quarterly basis there was an advance in the number 
of travellers’ vehicle permits issued of nearly 6 per 
cent in the first quarter of the year and between 3 
and 4 per cent in the last quarter. A decline of 3 per 
cent was recorded in the second and third quarters 
but, since this decline appeared in the quarters 
when the number of entries is heaviest, the aggre- 
gate for the year shows a decrease. The months of 
July and August accounted for some 43 per cent of 
the total number of entries for the year on travellers’ 
vehicle permits. 


Several factors have been suggested as con- 
tributing to the decline in the number of visits to 
Canada by residents of the United States using 
travellers’ vehicle permits. Of all the factors in- 
fluencing the number of United States residents who 
might have visited Canada, perhaps unfavourable 
weather in the spring and summer months was fore- 
most in deterring them. During the summer months 
of 1956 there were no heat waves in the United 
States which, under normal conditions, stimulate 
travel to Canada. The steel strike may have had a 
minor effect on the number of visits to Canada by 
discouraging persons who were directly affected 
from travelling far from home. This would be more 
noticeable in the industrial regions where the steel 
mills are located. The presidential nominations may 
also have had a minor effect in keeping some 
persons closer to home for their vacations. 


Statement 1 shows that expenditures of auto- 
mobiles entering Canada on travellers’ vehicle per- 
mits revealed little change from the previous year, 
the increase amounting to less than 1 per cent. In 
comparison with 1955 higher averages per vehicle 
were declared in the second and third quarters in 
combination with a decrease in the number of visits, 
leaving little change in total expenditures for the 
period when the volume is heaviest. Lower averages 
per visit were reported in the fourth quarter of the 
year but the increase in volume had a counter effect 
on total expenditures leaving the aggregate for the 
three months practically unchanged. A change of 
trend in the first quarter has little effect on the pat- 
tern for the year as the volume of traffic in this 
quarter represents a small percentage of the aggre- 
gate for all quarters and thus a change must be very 
substantial in order to influence the pattern for 
the year. 


STATEMENT 2. Average Declared Expenditures PerCar of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling 
in Canada on Customs Permits, by Class of Permit, 1952-1956 


Class of permit 


(COMMUGET .-dossoteccancscosdvdeacueeeuaucsie essay oscs peas neleeiowsscesicedtaaaayeete 
SUMMEPF-TESIGE NE crcveesere wees eeso em aoe Neonode cae eeee eee e 


1. Subject to revision. 


Statement 2 shows average expenditures for the 
various classes of customs permit travel. Commuters 
reported somewhat lower averages as compared with 
1955 but all the other classifications reported aver- 
age expenditures slightly higher than the previous 
year. There was a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of commuters recorded during 1956 but the de- 


crease in the number of summer residents amounted 
to 13 per cent. Expenditures of the summer residents 
are of more significance than the other special 
classes of travellers’ permits, but were lower in 
1956 due to the decrease in volume. There was 
little change in the number of local permits issued 
during the year but higher averages per visit were 
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responsible for moderate increases in the expend- 
itures of this group. The important ‘‘other class’’ 
contains over 99 per cent of the vehicles travelling 
in Canada on customs permits and normally in- 
cludes about 97 per cent of the expenditures of 
this group. 


Statement 3 shows the average expenditures 
declared by the ‘‘other class’’ of customs permit 
motorists by province of exit and, in comparison 
with 1955, reveals higher averages for all provinces 
with the exception of Quebec, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Trends for the year by province of exit 
varied from a decline of 8 per cent per visit in 


Alberta to a gain of nearly 8 per cent in the prov- 
ince of Manitoba. The average of the declarations 
made in all provinces was between 3 and 4 per cent 
higher than the previous year. Expenditures of the 
non-permit or local classification of automobile 
traffic were substantially higher in 1956 due to an 
increase in the number of visits and higher average 
expenditure per visit. An increase of 19 per cent in 
average expenditure per visit in the third quarter, 
when the number of entries is heaviest, was instru- 
mental in raising the average for the year. Consider- 
able increases in the number of entries in the first 
and fourth quarters also contributed to the gain in 
total expenditures of this group for the year. 


STATEMENT 3, Average Declared Expenditure Per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in 
Canada on Customs Permits', by Province of Exit, 1952-1956 


Province of Exit 


TEAR e nee e nese neem eens teen eee ee oe er eee ees sas sensenenneesesesetesnteeetens 


Do ee er eer rer rete eT eee ee eee er ere err Trees 


SO eee ace n erence eee n erence ener eames serereseeeseseretenersenseeees 


$ a $ 

83.52 88. 39 
Doma 54. 09 
42. 66 43.26 
68. 31 73. 48 
99.45 97.49 
109.43 100. 75 
86, 22 87. 08 
54, 79 56, 74 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


2. Subject to revision. 


Expenditures of the non-automobile visitors 
declined more moderately during the year than the 
number of visits. A substantial decrease in the 
number of visits was recorded for non-automobile 
traffic but expenditures for thisclass are practically 
unchanged from 1955, the decrease amounting to 
less than 1 per cent. Most of the change in the 
aggregate expenditures of non-automobile visitors 
can be traced to the residual classification referred 
to as ‘‘Other Travellers’? where the reduction in 
volume was quite pronounced. The average expend- 
iture per visit, however, advanced about 11 per cent 
leaving the total receipts for this group of visitors 
some 20 per cent below the record established in 
1955. Expenditures of the residual classification 
are estimated at $18.7 million for the year 1956 as 
compared with $23.4 million in 1955, a drop of near- 
ly $5 million for the year. 


Visitors entering Canada from the United 
States by rail spent about 5 per cent more in 1956 
due to higher expenditures per visit in the third 
quarter when the volume of traffic is highest. A 
decline of 1 per cent was recorded in the number 
of visits during the first quarter of the year. This 
decline became progressively greater throughout the 
year until the fourth quarter when the number of 


visits was 20 per cent below the previous year. The 
average expenditure per visit was lower in the first 
quarter, practically unchanged in the second quarter 
and somewhat higher in the fourth quarter. 


Residents of the United States entering Canada 
by boat spent about 21 per cent more during 1956 
due to higher expenditures per visit and an advance 
in the volume of traffic. The increase in the average 
expenditure per visit was quite substantial in the 
fourth quarter but the advance in the number of 
visits was more pronounced in the third quarter 
which normally accounts for around 70 per cent of 
the entries by boat for the year. 


Visitors from other countries using long-distance 
bus for transportation spent about the same amount 
as the previous year, the small decline amounting 
to less than $1 million or around 1 per cent. Entries 
by bus were practically unchanged, the decrease 
amounting to around 1,100 visits for the year and 
the average expenditure per visit for the year was 
almost as high as that recorded in 1955. 


More persons entered Canada by plane during 
1956 but expenditures per visit were somewhat 
lower. An advance of arqund 9 per cent in the num- 
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ber of entries was not sufficient to counter the drop 
in the average amount spent on each visit. Average 
expenditures were lower throughout the year but 


more pronounced in the second and fourth quarters. 
Total expenditures for the year were about 2 per 
cent lower than in 1955. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by State of Origin 


Practically all of the non-permit cars and ap- 
proximately 79 per cent of the automobiles entering 
Canada from other countries originate in the states 
forming the northern boundary of the United States. 
The importance of the border states as a source of 
entries on travellers’ vehicle permits has remained 
practically unchanged during the past three years. 
The border states supplemented by Oregon and 
California on the Pacific coast, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Jersey on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, normally account for 92 per cent 
of the cars entering Canada on customs permits. 
Faster cars, better roads and an extension of holiday 
practices in the United States have all contributed 
to the expansion of travel by automobile and have 
gradually reduced the importance of obstacles such 
as distance and time available which formerly acted 
as factors in deterring the expansion of travel by 
automobile. In 1956 automobile registrations in the 
United States totalled 54,133,572 as compared with 
some 2,478,000 crossings into Canada on customs 
permits, leaving a great tourist potential. 


The analysis of the origin of automobile traffic 
entering Canada from the United States on customs 
permits is simplified by grouping the states as they 
appear in Table 5. The importance of each group 
varies little from year to year as shown by the 
relative stability during the past five years. The 
North-Eastern States comprising the area from Maine 
to Pennsylvania remained the most important group, 
supplying over 46 per cent of the automobiles enter- 
ing Canada on customs permits. This area contrib- 
uted more entries in 1956 than in any other year of 
the period shown in Table 5 and advanced in order 
of importance from 45.3 per cent of the total in 1955 
to 46.6 per cent in 1956. In 1951 this area contrib- 
buted 46.7 per cent of the total but had gradually 
diminished in order of importance during the inter- 
vening years. The states bordering on the Great 
Lakes furnished some 30.4 per cent of the cars 
entering on customs permits during 1956, approxi- 
mately 1.3 per cent lower than in 1955. In 1956 the 
states bordering on the Great Lakes contributed the 
lowest percentage of the total entries on travellers’ 
vehicle permits of any of the post-war years. The 
West Coast States accounted for 11 per cent and the 
North-Western States accounted for 4 per cent of the 
traffic. States not specified in Table 5 supply about 
8 per cent of the automobiles entering Canada on 
customs permits. 


The importance of the different regions as a 
source of receipts from travel is slightly different 
from their importance as a source of volume. The 
North-Eastern and Great Lakes States contributed 
77 per cent of the volume and 71 per cent of the 


expenditures in 1956, the same relationship as the 
previous three years. The North-Western States 
have made up 4 per cent of both volume and expend- 
itures during the years 1954-1956 inclusive. The 
West Coast States of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington have made up 11 per cent of the volume and 
14 per cent of the expenditures during the past 
three years. The remaining states and other coun- 
tries not specified in Table 5 accounted for 11 per 
cent of the expenditures and 8 per cent of the volume 
in 1956, the same proportions as in the previous 
year. Table 6 shows an average expenditure of 
$92.27 per car in 1956 for the states and other 
countries not specified. Average expenditures for 
this group have been climbing steadily during the 
past three years. 


The uniformity from year to year in the average 
expenditure per car continued in 1956 as shown in 
Table 6. With the exception of New Jersey, Illinois 
and Wisconsin, the average rate of expenditure from 
year to year for each of the states shown in Table 6 
varied less than $9 per visit during the five-year 
period from 1952 to 1956. With the exception of 
Illinois and New Jersey, the range between low and 
high averages over the same five-year period has 
been less than $13 per visit. During the same period 
the widest variation from year to year for the state 
of Ohio has been $1.05 and $1.58 for the state of 
New York. The range between the low and high aver- 
age over the five-year period has been $1.58 for the 
state of New York and $1.67 for the state of Ohio. 
The uniformity reflected for the various states in- 
dicates stability in travel behaviour by residents of 
each of the states and reliability of the sample used 
in estimating receipts from residents of other coun- 
tries travelling in Canada. 


The average length of stay in Canada for cars 
(including commuters, summer residents and locals) 
originating in the North-Eastern States amounted to 
6.60 days in 1956, a slight increase over the pre- 
vious year. Expenditures per day were practically 
unchanged from 1955 and averaged $8.50 per car. 
The average length of stay for cars from this area 
varied from 3.61 days for cars registered in Vermont 
to 7.81 days for cars from the state of New York. 
In 1955 the same states showed the shortest and 
longest visits for this area. Average expenditure 
rates per car per day varied from $4.30 for cars 
originating in Maine to $16.06 for cars registered 
in New Jersey. For the past two years cars origi- 
nating in New Jersey reported the highest expend- 
iture per car per day. In 1955 cars from the state of 
Vermont rather than the state of Maine reported the 
lowest expenditure per car per day for the group. 
Average expenditure per car per day was lowest in 
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the North-Hastern States as a group; but, with the 
exception of the residual classification referred 
to as ‘‘other’’, the length of stay was longer. 


Cars originating in the area bordering the 
Great Lakes stayed an average of 5.21 days and 
spent approximately $9.74 per car per day. The 
length of visit to Canada varied from 4.58 days for 
cars registered in Michigan to 6.65 days for cars 
registered in Ohio. Average expenditure rates varied 
from $6.95 per day for cars from the state of Michigan 
to $15.31 for cars from Wisconsin. Average expendi- 
ture per visit irrespective of the per day basis con- 
tinued to be low for this group of states due to the 
length of stay in Canada being shorter than for all 
other groups. 


The average length of stay remained more uni- 
form for automobiles from the North-Western States, 
varying from 5.79 days for cars registered in 
Montana to 6.07 days for cars registered in Minne- 
sota. Average expenditure per car per day varied 
from $7.42 for cars registered in North Dakota to 
$11.22 for cars originating in Minnesota. Consider- 
ing the three states as a unit, the average length 
of visit in 1956 was 5.98 days and the average ex- 
penditure per car per day amounted to $10.05. 


Cars from states on the West Coast had the 
highest average expenditure per car per day of all 
groups. Although the average expenditure per visit 
was lower than for states included in the residual 
classification, the average expenditure per day was 
considerably higher. In 1956 the average length of 
stay for cars in this group was 5.28 days, a slight 
increase over 1955. The average expenditure per 
car per day also advanced slightly from $13.33 in 
1955 to $13.47 in 1956. The length of stay varied 
from 4.12 days for cars registered in Washington to 
7.97 days for cars registered in California. Expend- 
itures per day varied from $12.85 for Washington 
cars to $15.55 for cars registered in Oregon. Cars 
originating in the states or other countries not 
listed in Tables 5 and 6 stayed 9.08 days in 1956 
compared to 8.02 days in 1955. Expenditures per 
visit were the highest of all groups amounting to 
$92.27 or approximately $10.16 per car per day. 
Further details on length of visit and average’ ex- 
penditures for the states not referred to individually 
are shown in Table 7. 


Table 3 classifies all automobiles travelling 
on customs permits in Canada by province of entry 
and state or country of registration. Similar inform- 
ation appears in Table 4 but is limited to visits 
lasting more than 48 hours and excludes the special 
classes of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
The special classes amount to less than 1 per cent 
of the total and would have little effect in making a 
comparison of the two tables. Visits recorded in 
Table 4 amount to 43 per cent of the total and the 
remaining 57 per cent of the cars entering on travel- 
lers’ vehicle permits were in Canada less than 48 
hours. The relationship between long-term and short- 
term visits has not changed in the past six years, 


with the exception of minor changes within some of 
the provinces. In 1956 there was a higher proportion 
of long-term visits in Manitoba, British Columbia 
and the Yukon Territory, but a lower proportion of 
long-term visits in New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 


The relationship between short-term visits and 
visits lasting over two days was not uniform for 
all the states in 1956. The state of Vermont con- 
tinues to show the highest percentage of short-term 
traffic of all the states in the union. Only 14 per 
cent of the cars originating in Vermont spent over 
48 hours in Canada while the corresponding per- 
centages for Maine and Michigan were 27 and 28 
respectively. Table 4 shows that 27 of the states 
have more than 50 per cent of their vehicles in the 
long-term classification and the states of Colorado, 
Kansas, Minnesota and Oklahoma send vehicles 
that are evenly divided between long-term and short- 
term traffic. More than 50 per cent of the vehicles 
from the remaining 18 states return from Canada 
within 48 hours but included in this group are the 
states of New York, Michigan and Washington which 
normally contribute nearly 50 per cent of the total 
entries into Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits. 
The percentage of long-term traffic for the three 
states contributing nearly half of the entries was 
as follows: New York 38 per cent, Michigan 28 per 
cent and Washington 43 per cent. The state of 
Oregon contributed the highest percentage of auto- 
mobiles staying over 48 hours but the average length 
of visit was shorter than forsome of the other states 
due, perhaps, to a heavier concentration of vehicles 
staying less than one week but more than 48 hours. 
Some 67 per cent of the cars from Oregon stayed 
more than 48 hours in Canada as compared with the 
other extremity of only 14 per cent from Vermont 
staying over 48 hours in Canada. Oregon was fol- 
lowed by the District of Columbia, Iowa and Nevada 
each with 64 per cent of their entries in the long- 
term classification. The percentage of automobiles 
staying more than 48 hours in the aggregate of all 
states is influenced by the heavy volume of traffic 
from the states of New York, Michigan and Washing- 
ton, each with a relatively low percentage of long- 
term traffic. 


On Map 1 the number of cars travelling on cus- 
toms permits in Canada is shown as a percentage of 
the number of automobiles registered in each state. 
States close to the border normally have a higher 
proportion of entries to registrations and states 
a long distance from the border usually have a lower 
proportion of entries to registrations. Although the 
states of Michigan and New York contributed around 
41 per cent of the cars travelling in Canada on cus- 
toms permits or more than 1,000,000 vehicles in 
1956, the total registrations in these two states 
for the same year were over 17,000,000. Michigan 
and New York did not contribute as high a percent- 
age of entries to registrations as some of the other 
border states. Entries on travellers’ vehicle per- 
mits from the state of Vermont were 74 per cent of 
the registrations and entries from Maine amounted 
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to 45 per cent. Data on Map 1 also shows that en- 
tries from the state of Washington amounted to 19 
per cent of the registrations, 18 per cent in New 
Hampshire and 17 per cent in Michigan. Although 
there were 4.3 million automobiles registered in 
New York state in 1956, only 13 per cent or some 
468,600 vehicles entered Canada on customs per- 
mits during the year. The border states with the 
lowest proportion of entries to registrations were 
Wisconsin, Idaho and Pennsylvania although Ohio 


and Minnesota also have a low proportion ot entries 
to registrations. Normally the border states with a 
lower percentage of registrations travelling in 
Canada have a higher proportion of long-term traffic 
than the states with a higher percentage of entries 
to registrations. Ordinarily the border states with 
the lower percentage of entries to registrations 
also have higher average expenditures per visit 
due, no doubt, to the greater proportion of long- 
term visits. 


Analysis of Automobile Traffic by Ports of Entry and Exit 


Although no direct record is kept of the move- 
ment of American automobiles within Canada, the 
ports of entry and exit from Canada are known for 
all motorists travelling on customs permits. An 
examination of the customs permits according to 
port of entry with corresponding port of exit, dis- 
closes some of the routes within Canada which 
attract the greatest number of American motorists. 
In previous years this study was confined to the 
four month period from June to September inclusive, 


but in 1956 the study was extended to cover the 
twelve months from January to December. The in- 
formation recorded from this study is intended to 
represent minimum data on interprovincial or inter- 
regional travel. It does not include cars entering or 
leaving by the same province after visiting other 
provinces, or cars entering and leaving by the same 
region in Ontario after visiting other regions within 
the province. 


STATEMENT 4. Percentage Distribution of Vehicles by Province of Exit for Non-Resident 
Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits!, Three Days or Over, 1956 


Province of Exit 


Province 
of 
Entry Maritimes | Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba] Saskatchewan| Alberta ss Yukon 
Jo % % Jo Jo Jo % %o 
MBTNULMOS aeecarsosersesarssscttocstexeheecscersvessesee teats 91. 53 5. 06 3. 39 0.02 
OWS NEG: asia tros State Hees eee ie oe! DOOM Olea 14. 34 0. 02 
OYGAAT I Olga eee sctecrrntns se caveman cogestah sath ao secuibessbeiesace 0. 87 7. 51 90. 75 0. 66 Ope2 
IMEUTIRL ODA prcncteressdsscsnsdosscosussestoxcnceccipasaconeadnns 0.06 16. 48 | 73.50 3. 56 ah ty 3. 23 
2. 66 8. 60 74. 90 Te Be 6. 48 
2025 3. 39 2. 86 43.06| 35.67 | 12.77 
0. 25 0. 37 0. 30 6.40] 89. 62 3. 06 
0. 78 1.89 2. 14 39.96} 50.43 4.80 


1, Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Well-defined preterences on the part of American 
motorists appear regarding the direction in which 
motor tours through Canada should be taken. During 
the year 1956 a total of 5,376 cars entered Canada 
through ports in the Maritime provinces and returned 
to the United States through ports in the province of 
Quebec, whereas 8,611 vehicles entered Canada 
through ports in the province of Quebec and returned 
to the United States through ports in the Maritime 
provinces. Although information on the length of 
stay within each province is not available, some 
77 per cent of the cars travelling from the Maritimes 
to Quebec remained in Canada for 3 days or over 
and 75 per cent of the cars entering through Quebec 
and returning through the Maritimes spent 3 days or 


longer in Canada. About 3 per cent of all automo- 
biles entering Canada (on travellers’ vehicle per- 
mits) through ports in the Maritimes returned by 
ports on the border between Quebec and the United 
States. Although more vehicles travelled in the 
opposite direction, percentage-wise only 2 per cent 
of the vehicles entering Canada through ports in 
Quebec returned to the United States by ports in 
the Maritime provinces. The most popular route 
used by residents of the United States for travel 
between the Maritimes and Quebec appears to be 
between St. Stephen in New Brunswick and Black- 
pool in Quebec. Some 14 per cent of the cars travel- 
ling from the Maritimes through Quebec, which re- 
mained in Canada for 3 days or longer, entered 
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through St. Stephen and returned to the United 
States via Blackpool. Traffic in the opposite direc- 
tion, staying 3 days or longer, accounted for 11 per 
cent of the cars entering through Quebec ports and 
returning through ports in the Maritimes. Entries at 
St. Stephen and exits at Rock Island accounted for 
between 8 and 9 per cent of the traffic from the 
Maritimes through Quebec, and travel in the opposite 
direction represents about the same proportion of 
travel from Quebec to the Maritimes. Traffic enter- 
ing Canada through St. Stephen, St. leonard and 
Edmundston and returning via Blackpool, Rock 
Island and Armstrong accounted for 46 per cent of 
the traffic which entered through the Maritimes and 
returned through ports in the province of Quebec. 
Travel in the opposite direction accounted for 48 
per cent of the vehicles which entered through ports 
in the province of Quebec and returned via ports in 
the Maritime provinces. 


The interchange of entries and exits between 
Ontario and Quebec accounts for a substantial seg- 
ment of the number of Americans travelling in these 
provinces. During 1956 some 33,380 foreign ve- 
hicles entered Canada on customs permits through 
ports in the province of Quebec and returned to the 
United States through ports in the province of 
Ontario. This represents some 8 per cent of the 
vehicles entering on travellers’ vehicle permits. 
Approximately 82 per cent of these motorists stayed 
in Canada for 3 days or longer. Travel in the op- 
posite direction was somewhat heavier as 50,939 
vehicles entered Canada through ports in Ontario 
and returned through ports in Quebec. Automobiles 
returning through Quebec represented between 3 and 
4 per cent of all entries into Ontario on travellers’ 
vehicle permits. Some 85 per cent of the vehicles 
travelling in this direction remained in Canada for 
3 days or over. Of the 43,483 cars (3 days and over) 
entering Canada through ports in Ontario and leaving 


through ports in Quebec, some 31,938 entered 
through ports west of Kingston and east of Sault 
Ste. Marie (including Sault Ste. Marie) and 12,001 
entered through the St. Lawrence river ports. Cor- 
responding with the interchange of travel between 
the Maritimes and Quebec, the ports of Blackpool, 
Rock Island and Armstrong also account for most of 
the exits in Quebec which enter through ports in 
Ontario. The ports in Ontario appearing most fre- 
quently in the interchange between Quebec and 
Ontario were Niagara Falls, Windsor and Lansdowne. 
The ports referred to in each province accounted 
for about 45 per cent of all combinations of travel 
between the two provinces in the 3 days and over 
classification. Entries through the three ports in 
Quebec and returning through the three Ontario 
ports amounted to 11,418 during the year and traffic 
in the opposite direction totalled 20,449. To carry 
the analysis one step further, some 6,200 or 54 
per cent of the entries through the three ports in 
Quebec returned to the United States through 
Niagara Falls, and 9,955 or 49 per cent of the 
entries through the three ports in Ontario returned 
to the United States through Blackpool. From this 
analysis it will be seen that the volume of traffic 
between Quebec and Ontario travelling on routes 
between Blackpool and Niagara Falls is heavier 
than on any other combination of ports. In 1956 
some 3,518 automobiles in the 3 days and over 
classification entered Canada at Blackpool and 
returned through Niagara Falls, and 5,462 vehicles 
entered Canada through Niagara Falls and returned 
to the United States through the port of Blackpool. 


Within the province of Ontario which normally 
accounts for about 60 per cent of the entries into 
Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits, there are 
several well-defined routes that appear to be travel- 


STATEMENT 5. Number of Non-Resident One and Two-Day Automobiles Travelling on Customs 
Permits! Intransit Between Selected Border Points in Ontario, 1952-1956 


Border points 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
ie ie Bee eee 

ONE EIT Cen W LNCS Oluaensseeeenessensts acess anrcnsassevansustcnnseuaaars 115, 246 126, 079 125, 932 U3inool 111, 370 

Niagara Wall] S*— WINGS OF vaecss-scs+csesocseccsecacscevacessteccwances 110, 061 1:23, 220 112, 065 106, 723 95, 470 

CORE ARUP @u—— | SALI Gc peeetecce eaveeeee necteartsscadeesansscarseeccatce sa 36, 323 39, 384 43, 230 48,125 46, 893 

INDE ara Halls) — SANNA recsscee-cccccecceerescsstneosuncsanunaaacaeses 80, 979 97, 589 100, 867 102, 758 93, 864 

Oba Ws Ol AW OVC iesreterescstatbat gc ec antes secvanseease ons cancusrencenseae 342,609 386,277 382, 094 395,157 347, 597 
Total number of cars! leaving Ontario irres- 

pective of length Of ViSit ...........::cccceseseerecerseseees 1,312,231 | 1,481,861 | 1,446,732 | 1,500,851 | 1,443, 950 

Intransit traffic as percentage of total traffic............ 26. 1 26. 1 26. 4 26. 3 24.1 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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led by foreign motorists. A survey of the routes 
Within the province reveals that the highways be- 
tween Fort Erie and Niagara Falls on the east and 
the St. Clair and Detroit River ports on the west of 
southern Ontario, appear to carry the heaviest vol- 
ume of traffic. Table 2 shows that some 656,100 
automobiles left Canada during 1956 after having 
entered through Fort Erie and Niagara Falls. Of 
this number some 417,500 or more than 63 per cent 
returned to the United States by way of Fort Erie 
and Niagara Falls and 189,200 or 29 per cent re- 
turned through the St. Clair and Detroit River ports. 
Some 56 per cent of the cars travelling from Fort 
Erie and Niagara Falls to the St. Clair and Detroit 
River ports made the trip in one day which indi- 
cates that a high percentage of this traffic must be 
intransit across southern Ontario between two 
points in the United States. The number of one-day 
cars leaving through all other ports including Fort 
Erie and Niagara Falls amounted to 35 per cent. The 
trip across southern Ontario involves a journey of 
around 250 miles which can easily be accomplished 
in less than one day and thus save the motorist 
more than 100 miles as compared with the route 
south of Lake Erie. 


Traffic in the opposite direction, entering 
Canada through vorts on the St. Clair and Detroit 
Rivers and returning through Fort Erie and Niagara 
Falls, is also quite heavy. Table 2 also reveals 


that some 551,400 foreign vehicles returned to the 
United States during 1956 after having entered 
Canada through the St. Clair and Detroit River 
ports. Of this number some 324,100 automobiles or 
59 per cent returned to the United States through 
the same group of ports, and 200,900 or 36 per cent 
crossed southern Ontario and left Canada through 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls. Some 53 per cent of 
the cars travelling east from the St. Clair and 
Detroit River ports to Fort Erie and Niagara Falls 
made the trip within one day, indicating there is 
also a high percentage of intransit travel in this 
direction. The number of one-day cars leaving 
through all other ports, including ports along the 
St. Clair and Detroit Rivers, amounted to 45 per 
cent. Further detail on travel across southern 
Ontario appears in Statement 6 showing the impor- 
tance of the volume of intransit travel through this 
section of the province. Declarations of expendi- 
tures made on travellers’ vehicle permits indicate 
that persons travelling intransit across southern 
Ontario spend less than persons with the same 
length of stay not travelling intrahsit. No doubt, 
the substantial amount of intransit travel through 
Ontario is a factor influencing the average expend- 
iture per vehicle as shown in Statement 3. It would 
appear that Ontario has a higher percentage of 
intransit travel when compared with other provinces, 
consequently it is to be expected that the average 
expenditure per vehicle should be lower. 


STATEMENT 6. Selected Routes Within Ontario Followed by Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on 
Customs Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June-September, 1953-1956 


Number of Cars 


Percentage of entries via 
all ports in Ontario 


Route T 
| 1953 1954 1955 1956 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 
Between: 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 
LORGEHIIGCE NIA CARA TALIS| sacs cacccresesssseoscsevcoss 298,995 | 286, 282 | 296,912 | 260, 556 Pile £8) 27.4 28. 0 25.3 
Fort Erie, Niagara Falls 
and 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario .......... 39,823 | 36,124 35,704 | 33,529 Dewi Sh 5 3.4 Sad 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario 
and 
Browne sf QUEDECrccisse senecesceressocsss cesses acne PAS ORAS | Pas eri || PAGS GisY0) jay WAGs P| Pe 2.4 200 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario .......... 11, 787 10,951 10, 679 9,621 1.1 He esto) 0.9 
Sault Ste. Marie 
and 
SterGlainr Detrolt River Orta. scctessceset 10, 369 10, 343 11, 940 10, 912 1.0 1.0 Vol eal 
Sault Ste. Marie 
and 
ONshnles Nia vara, False -csperccssssecescs das cocees 8, 558 fel PAG 9,255 8, 336 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.8 
TOtAL OL (AD OVE sccpscnscassaccscretecod.cbarvatesanats 0d 398,557 | 377, 712 | 390,120 | 348, 717 37.2 36. 2 36.8 33.9 


ee 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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The route between Fort Erie—Niagara Falls 
and the St. Lawrence River ports also carries a 
substantial number of foreign vehicles involving, 
as it does, a trip north of Lake Ontario and perhaps 
a visit to Ontario’s largest city or some of the 
tourist resorts in Central Ontario. Automobiles 
using this route for entry and exit in both directions 
totalled 37,800 in 1956. Unlike the traffic crossing 
southern Ontario, some 68 per cent of the traffic 
over this route is classified in the 3 days and over 
group, indicating that it may be of more importance 
as a source of travel receipts to the province than 
the volume would indicate. 


A comparison of the number of automobiles 
travelling in both directions over the six most 
popular routes within Ontario appears in Statement 
6. This statement shows the number of permit- 
holding cars, exclusive of commuters, Summer resi- 
dents and locals, which followed these routes during 
the four-month period of June through September for 
the years 1953-1956. This period covers the princi- 
pal touring season in which most of the pleasure 
travel to Canada is concentrated. The statement 
shows that the number of automobiles using the 
routes referréd to carried a smaller’ percentage 
of the total entries into Ontario than in previous 
years. An exception to this statement is the route 
between ports on the St. Lawrence River and the 
province of Quebec which carried a higher percent- 
age in 1956 due perhaps, to persons wishing to view 
seaway operations on the St. Lawrence River. State- 
ment 8 includes automobiles leaving Canada by a 
province other than that of entry, indicating little 
change for Canada in this respect during the past 
three years although some changes have appeared 
within the different provinces. 


Travel between ports in Ontario, east of Fort 
William and Port Arthur, with the ports in the ex- 
treme western part of the province has not developed 
to any extent, no doubt, because of the distance in- 


volved and the condition of many parts of the high- 
way through the northern part of the province. During 
1956 a total of 827 vehicles entered through ports in 
Ontario east of Port Arthur and returned to tthe 
United States mainly through Pigeon River after 
staying in Canada for 3 days or longer. Travel in 
the opposite. direction was somewhat heavier and 
entries through Fort Frances, Pigeon River and 
Rainy River having ports of exit east of Fort 
William and Port Arthur totalled 1,082. 


The exchange of foreign vehicles between 
Ontario and Manitoba is mainly through ports in 
Ontario west of Fort William and Port Arthur. Table 
2 shows that during the year some 5,126 cars en- 
tered Canada through ports in Ontario and returned 
to the United States through ports in the province of 
Manitoba. Nearly 75 per cent of the motorists travel- 
ling in this direction reported visits of 3 days and 
over. Travel in the opposite direction totalled 4,919 
during the year but the number reporting long-term 
visits of 3 days or over amounted to around 80 per 
cent. The number of motorists reporting long-term 
visits in the exchange of travel between Ontario 
and Manitoba was practically equal. Over 97 per 
cent of the traffic from Ontario to Manitoba, amount- 
ing to 3,822 long-term cars, entered Canada through 
the ports of Fort Frances, Pigeon River and Rainy 
River and 72 per cent of this was through the port 
of Fort Frances. The most popular route is from 
Fort Frances to Emerson with 61 per cent of the 
long-term traffic via Manitoba showing this route. 
Long-term traffic in the opposite direction amounted 
to 3,918 vehicles with almost 99 per cent of these 
returning through the three ports west of Fort 
William and Port Arthur. The port of Fort Frances 
accounted for 80 per cent of the returning vehicles 
which entered through Manitoba. The port of Emerson 
accounted for 70 per cent of the vehicles entering 
through Manitoba and returning to the United States 
through the three ports in Ontario west of Port 
Arthur. 


STATEMENT 7. Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits!, Percentage of Volume, 
Classified According to Length of Stay in Canada by Province of Entry, 1956 


Province of entry 


Length of stay in Canada 


2 days and Oe 
% % % 
seats 35.80 13.64 50.56 
eedbvassvscess 31.60 20.98 47.42 
Modccvteace 39.50 21.68 38.82 
Riesedevtedecs 28.53 18.44 53.03 
sevatpseaeaere 20.71 15.64 63.65 
cseatnee 19.57 13.31 67. 12 
cusses sagsose 24.58 23.33 52.09 
apeadesteseees 35.34 20. 4% 43.72 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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Residents of the United States wishing to visit 
Alaska usually travel intransit through Alberta and 
British Columbia but the length of time required 
for this journey is much greater than the trip across 
southern Ontario. While a trip across Ontario in- 
volves approximately 250 miles, automobiles pro- 
ceeding to Alaska from other states must travel 
well over 2,000 miles in Canada, Although the 
purpose of trip may he intransit to or from Alaska, 
the length of time required would involve lodging for 
perhaps two or more nights in Canada and thus ex- 
penses would be much higher than the intransit 
travel through Ontario. Instead of depressing the 
average expenditures for the provinces involved, 
intransit travel to Alaska may have the opposite 
effect and contribute to the high averages for 
Alberta and British Columbia as shown in Statement 
Be 


Throughout the year 1956 some 8,500 cars 
entered through ports in Alberta or British Columbia 
and left via the Yukon Territory after staying 3 
days or longer in Canada. Over 98 per cent of these 
cars left Canada through the port of Snag Creek on 
the Alaska highway. The most popular route appears 
between Coutts in Alberta and Snag Creek in the 
Yukon Territory. Some 38 per cent of the cars in- 
transit to Alaska used this route during the year 
and 28 per cent entered through Huntingdon or 
Aldergrove in British Columbia and left Canada via 


Snag Creek. Travel in the opposite direction usually 
represents the return trip from Alaska to states 
south of the international boundary. The return trip 
follows much the same pattern with Snag Creek 
to Coutts being the most popular route although a 
considerable number of the permits show Huntingdon 
as the port of exit. 


On a provincial basis, traffic to the Yukon 
is about evenly divided between Alberta and British 
Columbia. Nearly 4,200 cars entered Canada through 
ports in Alberta during 1956 and left through the 
Yukon Territory. Some 78 per cent of this number 
travelled the route from Coutts to Snag Creek and 
73 per cent of the travel in the opposite direction 
used the same route. 


More than 4,300 cars entered through ports in 
British Columbia and left Canada through the Yukon 
Territory. Some 31 per cent of this number travelled 
between Huntingdon and Snag Creek and 24 per cent 
travelled between Aldergrove and Snag Creek. Travel 
in the opposite direction followed a somewhat dif- 
ferent pattern as 46 per cent used the route from 
Snag Creek to Huntingdon. The route carrying the 
second greatest number of cars in the opposite 
direction was between Snag Creek and Osoyoos 
which accounted for 14 per cent of the total entering 
through the Yukon and returning through all ports 
in British Columbia. 


STATEMENT 8. Minimum Inter-Provincial Travel by Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on 
Custons Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September, 1953-1956. 


American Cars leaving Canada Percentage of all cars 
gear leaving province 
Province of entry ty 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 
Atlantic: PrOvinGeGS) -..ss<:.:-roceseecerss= 7, 266 6,929 7,580 1p PHL eid Gent ia? 6.4 
CIE TC Chaos shanstasceacacstseccscasssertensvessesess 41,501 36,781 36,483 35,624 16.1 14.1 13.9 13.0 
ONGATUON s.., scree etteccetetteasceccccesesese actrees 62,734 55,965 56,867 54,569 5.9 BaD 1553) 5.4 
hi(e ob lly) Of eeeeeatetss ass ara ernreeneeters byte hale} 5, 832 6,685 6,706 22.0 19.8 21.9 21.9 
SASK AGCH OC WAI acecesccccrecnaceneessaeecoess 2,057 2,236 2, 736 PAHO 15.4 isa 22.8 22.6 
PAID OTE alee rceeate ccteat aocecesac tes erascreaaseesse 16,052 15, 602 16,191 17, 803 45.5 48.1 48.7 52.1 
STIG Sin@ OM DD aiesererssm eee ercesssces 10,899 11,695 11, 739 12,645 6.5 6.8 6.5 6.8 
BL Ob all oes .csecestatens Meceset eeetetecudeeretes 146,222 | 135,040| 138,281 137,445 8.3 


ee 


a! 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


The exchange of travel between Alberta and 
British Columbia also warrants closer examination. 
Statement 4 shows that only 43 per cent of the long- 
term foreign automobiles entering Alberta during 
the year 1956 returned to the United States through 
ports in Alberta, and close to 36 per cent returned 


through ports in British Columbia. The route be- 
tween Carway and Kingsgate is used by 35 per cent 
of the motorists entering through Alberta and re- 
turning via British Columbia, while 20 per cent 
travel between Coutts and Kingsgate. Although 
Statement 4 shows that approximately 36 per cent 
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of the automobiles entering Canada through Alberta 
leave through ports in British Columbia and 6 per 
cent of the number entering through British Columbia 
leave through ports in Alberta, the discrepancy in 
the number of vehicles is not so wide as the per- 
centages indicate. In 1956 the number of vehicles 
in the 3 days and over classification, entering 
Canada through Alberta and leaving through ports 
in British Columbia amounted to 11,700 and traffic 
in the opposite direction totalled 9,065 cars. This 
analysis, however, does not include vehicles that 


may enter Canada through the port of Kingsgate in 
particular, proceed to destinations in Alberta for a 
vacation and return to the United States through the 
same port or other ports within the province of entry. 
The same factor would apply to traffic in the op- 
posite direction. Of the automobiles entering Canada 
through ports in British Columbia and returning 
through ports in Alberta, approximately 37 per cent 
travel from Kingsgate to Carway and 21 per cent 
travel from Kingsgate to Coutts. 


Receipts from United States Travellers by Province of Entry 


It has already been explained in previous 
reports that there is insufficient information on 
the movements of American travellers within Canada 
to give an accurate breakdown of receipts according 
to the province in which the expenditures are made. 
Information available on customs permits makes it 
possible to ascertain the number of such motorists 
leaving Canada by a province other than that of 
entry, but there is no way of determining what part 
of the expenditure was made in the province of 
entry and what part was made in the province of 
exit. The information collected on province of desti- 
nation from the special survey described elsewhere 
in this report seems to indicate that the net effects 


of interprovincial crossings are perhaps not too 
serious in the case of some provinces, although of 
more significance in others. When percentages are 
extended to the number of vehicles the probabilities 
are that, although some regions may gain a little 
on the balance of the international automobile 
traffic, the discrepancy is not as great as might be 
expected. Less information is available on the pro- 
vincial distribution of non-automobile types of trans- 
portation although it is apparent that for the prov- 
ince of Alberta in particular many persons using 
rail transportation for travelling in that province 
enter Canada through border points in other prov- 
inces. 


SLATEMENT 9. Distribution of United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Province of Entry, 


1952-1956 
Percentage of total 
Province of entry 
1952 1953 1954 1955 19562 
INSIGTASIO VEO ADH OOS a bee ae ec eee cee aS 8.1 1.9 Tea 7.9 
QULC DCC cccscsercccctrescrtesecrenstgsstecercuecsunecatorsecotecarsesereteercess? 18.3 18.6 18.1 17.4 18.3 
OME AIO ..sesecseseseesesesesesseeseresscseereresscsesssseensarsscsesasseasacesenes 50.6 Bille 50.5 53.6 Siler 
MBN OD Git. -c. cc icsescvcccovovcosesscceccccesoceesseccentcceceacvsssesecvanceses 2.6 ABs) 2.6 PHS 3.0 
Sask: ab Oh wallccccecececcesssccccescssccstcccecscneercnscncentacescocverssccee ate 1.8 1.9 1.5 1.6 
AlDCIbA .....scecseesereneensecnsensrssssanenssesscsesssensesscanesseesasaenenssees 3.5 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.8 
British ‘Columbians. ciclc-cccccsecssececcccsscxvececocncssocessocsccocstecse Te 14.6 16.2 14.1 14.9 
Vota on selecetccccsccetnateeceeencsstosscsacendeancsectasavectactoveseredeses 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 


1. Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 
2. Subject to revision. 


In Statement 9 estimates of expenditures are 
distributed by province on the basis of port of entry. 
Data appearing in this statement, however, are not 
intended to measure accurately expenditures made 
within the province. To facilitate a comparison be- 
tween annual data, the distribution is presented in 
the form of percentages of the total expenditures 
each year. The statement shows that generally the 
provinces remained in the same order of importance 
each year. During the past five years on the basis of 
port of entry the province of Ontario has received 
at least 50 per cent of the receipts each year. In 


comparing 1956 with the previous year it can be 
seen that the expenditures of visitors entering 
through the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia have formed a 
higher percentage of the aggregate while the expend- 
itures of entries into the remaining provinces ac- 
counted for a smaller portion of the total. A com- 
parison of the average length of stay for automobile 
traffic covered by customs permits and the average 
expenditure per car appears in Statement 13 and is 
of interest when examining the estimate of the 


_ breakdown of expenditures on a provincial basis. 
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Receipts from United States Travellers in Canada During 1956, Classified by Length of Stay in Canada 


The total number of entries into Canada by 
residents of the United States in 1956 amounted to 
over 27 million. Many classes of travellers are 
represented in this figure, ranging from residents 
of border communities who may enter Canada many 
times during the year for visits of short duration, 
to others who may stay for weeks or months. Short- 
term visits are numerous, particularly in the Windsor 
—Detroit area and the St. Stephen—Calais region 
where close social and economic relationships 
exist. In many communities close to the border an 


interdependence with the neighbouring locality on 
the other side exists, resulting in heavy local 
traffic between Canadian and American centres, 
most of which is of a short-term nature. Short-term 
visits have amounted to approximately 85 per cent 
of the volume for several years but their low aver- 
age expenditure is responsible for curtailing their 
importance as a source of receipts from travel. In 
1956 they contributed 24 per cent of the total re- 
cepts from foreign travellers in Canada, a slightly 
higher proportion than in 1955. 


STATEMENT 10, Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 1956 


Number of Per cent A : Per cent 
Mode of Travel persone of grand total| “*Penditures | ,- grand total 
= 
% $ - % 
Short+term traffic: 
Autornobile: 
Non=permit Ord Ocalitratt Cie: sect ess, cee. csecccestenteas eset 11, 939, 200 43.15 35, 379, 500 11. 43 
Customs permit holders: 
COMMUTE Sarat ce tense vs etace dena deaear ade Pesroe dae deca sssesbaccddeintssccees: 9, 900 0. 04 1,102, 700 0. 36 
OC OS treme, memes eee. suerte rhe minder cens ocnisce sete ais 22, 200 0. 08 580, 000 0.19 
ROME ACEUDDS = meertctenctsmritaras, tesocterctten hicat hier es 3, 209, 400 11. 60 - - 
Other: 
AV CAYES ESCA Vai eae rely, Beco. LES A ct A 2, 730, 800 9, 87 7, 104, 600 2.30 
PECAN SEGCAY eer et ese Rann. me 1, 465, 600 5. 30 10, 773, 600 3.48 
TRUCEULLL SU ROE SYST rir ce Ma > ee Se ie eee We 479, 800 i, 7} — ~ 
EUS Rm TU A l1S 1G, eee eeeer teres Seeies entry Seem ede ek 49, 800 0.18 149, 500 0.05 
FACHOMATO MME ANS] Gabe tea ta. ieee teen eon ec sunee kee. 10, 900 0. 04 32, 600 0.01 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus etc.) ....ccceccceseseeeee 3, 341, 500 12.08 18, 690, 100 6.04 
TE QUAL Meperrvastnen ccs tctec acces cents haion tien cen eotctsnesttensusises 23,259, 100 84. 07 73, 812, 600 23, 86 
Long-term traffic: 
Automobile: 
Customs permit holders: 
UUM CHAR CSIC ntS me ae tee ceyseen: Meee ane: stern fe 17, 300 0.06 ZO 10300 0.93 
Other: 
MORCUL MATIC AG ay Sms CA Vaneencaes eset nerencceta. 2 veneers 2,995, 200 10, 83 114, 822, 000 Sian 
402, 400 ies 43, 723, 400 14.13 
289, 100 1.05 21, 900, 900 7.08 
303, 900 1.10 36, 554, 700 11. 82 
UES Oat Gib ceetece tices sc via cinch oats sess ga cn Seat neseceasiinsSoccecsok sais vomhchusbwencannes voce 399, 500 1.44 15, 675, 200 Lay O 
ML OUR Pere rer sateen ces ccren ee teeters aa tert cw Moto nccncivecacesccbetoe 4,407,400 15, 93 235, 545, 600 76, 14 
Gra ne Oba ies eeeceoe ov cee cats so cuciedeh ge cused Monessen doue 27, 666, 500 100. 00 309, 358, 200 100. 00 
eel oe sail Sage tle Sara Ne Fa Sie i ote 


In Statement 10 visits of two days or less are 
grouped under one section as ‘‘Short-term traffic’’, 
and visits of longer duration are designated as 
“Long-term traffic’’. Some 4.4 million visits were 
of over 48 hours duration and accounted for 16 per 
cent of the total, a small increase over the previous 
year. Expenditures of this group advanced by 1.4 
per cent and represented a slightly smaller propor- 
tion of the total than in 1955. 


The pattern of American automobile travel in 
Canada for vehicles required to apply for travellers’ 
vehicle permits appears in Tables 1 and 1A for the 
year 1956. The method of compilation makes it 
possible to examine this type of traffic according 


to length of visit in considerable detail. Motorists 
entering Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits 
normally contribute about 45 per cent of the receipts 
from residents of the United States travelling in 
Canada. When compared with similar tables for pre- 
vious years, data appearing in Tables 1 and 1A 
show little change in general behaviour. The aver- 
age length of stay for automobiles staying 3-7 days 
and 8-14 days has been the same for the past four 
years. The average length of stay for the group 
staying 15 days or longer declined slightly from 
50.8 days in 1955 to 50.7 days in 1956. 


In 1956 there was a continuation of the trend 
toward a higher proportion of the traffic in the 
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STATEMENT 11. Average Visit of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits! 
Classified as aPerCent of Total Entries, 1954-1956 


Average length Per cent of 
Leneth of stay of stay total entries 
(Days) 
1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
| = % he uy % 

Le desiss Shstago'vesGbeSiees Bes das Row adap x adie oc eee ween ae ene ae 1 1 1 35.4 30D 3503 
Dred Pee isles Resi Ae Te cae TRS PI cos Tiss as w cottons 2 2 2 2367 21.4 20.9 
Bae Theda bodccadaddccoeapevcenescusdecBie Se eae Mette eaene con senstee dete aetts 4.3 4.3 4.3 29.9 29.9 30) 1 
aa ee Ee ee ee Re MER ne in meee rire ri SR Oa 9.9 9.9 9.9 9.0 9.0 9.3 
PS aNd OVER i. ich cccteccdavsccccsnesope cote eta taeeecaese cater ae ee Gone 50.8 50. 7 4.0 4.2 4.4 
"POtAL se: ecaccassehscbtsoath cadeseen. Wee eo Ane cacnadventencnasdaencaseenenene 4,69 5. 08 5.22 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 


1. Exclusive of Commuters, summer residents and locals. 


group staying 15 days or longer accompanied by a 
higher percentage in the groups staying 3-7 days 
and 8-14 days inclusive. The higher percentages 
of the volume appearing in the long-term classifi- 
cations automatically reduced the percentage of 
one-day entries by 0.2 per cent and the two-day 
entries by 0.5 per cent. The higher proportion of 
traffic appearing in the long-term groups had the 
effect of extending the average length of visit to 
5.22 days in 1956 as compared with 5.08 days in 
1955. The increase in the length of visit amounts 
to nearly 3 per cent, leaving the average length of 
visit for the automobile classification appearing in 
Tables 1 and 1A, the highest it has been since 
1948. An examination of the average length of visit 
during the past 10 years (excluding special groups 
such as summer residents, commuters, etc.) reveals 
the following: 


Average length of 


Statement 12 shows the importance of each 
group from an expenditure viewpoint. The group 
staying trom 3-7 days accounts for 41 per cent of the 
expenditures made by motorists as recorded in 
Tables 1 and 1A. Next in order of importance is 
the group staying from 8-14 days which contributed 
26 per cent of the receipts from motorists recorded 
in the referred tables, although they account for 
only 9 per cent of the volume. The last group appear- 
ing in Statement 12, namely, persons staying over 
15 days contributed 20 per cent of the receipts but 
only 4 per cent of the volume as compared with the 
first group with one day’s stay which contribute 
only 5 per cent of the receipts but makes up 35 per 
cent of the volume. Motorists with 2 days’ stay con- 
tribute 8 per cent of the receipts and account for 
21 per cent of the volume. The average expenditure 
per car per aay is a)so noted in Statement 12. The 
most significant change in the trend of average ex- 


Year pany. penditures from the previous year was in the one- 
visit in days day class where an increase of 9 per cent was 
ACY (Lees at | ame OP 5.39 reported, although no change was recorded in 1955 
when compared with 1954. The average expenditure 
1948. sess entayeeee anee  e 5.28 per car per day advanced 6 per cent in the two-day 
classification and 2 per cent for the group staying 
» Bo Fe 10 Rene er Seer neat Ceo oy caneonereacee 4.99 from 3-7 days. There was a decline of nearly 5 per 
cent in the average expenditure per car per day for 
aS a0 Drege acts Sere ea-cncneccecbacen: cmoaa cece 4.80 motorists staying 15 days or longer and a decrease 
of 1 per cent per car per day for motorists staying 

OS 1 end, Weak Sie ee cree eee eee 4.51 from 8-14 days. 
19D 2 ia, .we cevosats: caseeeyeaesaceravstercsese ae aegis 4.62 Statement 13 shows a comparison on the length 
of stay and average expenditure per car per day by 
VO 5 Senseo ger setta ee auat hats ee ES 4.58 province of exit for the years 1954 to 1956 inclusive. 
Cars leaving Canada through ports in Saskatchewan 
gS oy eae Re aN MER 8 et eR ON aes rrr ae 4.69 spend more time inCanada than cars leaving through 
the other provinces, but the average expenditure 
5S 15 Meerenetecectet coarere schcrnoerr in pepe orcn naar 5.08 reported for each visit is lower than that reported 
by cars leaving through ports in Alberta. The aver- 
195 G secre: Sores Sere ee ee oe een bey) age expenditure per car per day also, is lower in 
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STATEMENT 12. Average Expenditures of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 
on Customs Permits! Classified by Length of Visit, 1954-1956 
—  —_, ——C O>vYV--'vcoOWUo 2: I_I _ 
: Per cent 
Per cent of total expenaitures Average ee change in 
Length of stay WEP Serer) average 
(Days) = exp. per car 
2 per day 
1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 in 1956 
ice eA Dg» ai eked career 
% % % $ $ $ % 
1 occomnebonge eaaic Sch" AeaS on CEE TREE ED RCE ee eee eae 5. 9 5 33 7.43 1243 8.10 + 9.0 
DP. cpt acne SRRH EB BATON OPC EOCUT ROO REEL CECEE OTTO ERROR EE 8.0 TS, 7.9 OFS: 9, 56 10. 24 + 6.0 
ai te se tte rd Ret ted) ei es, 41.8 41.4 41.4 16. 64 17. 10 17. 40 + 1.8 
oo. Sem aus span ciibegsc ca SSUS ORE RER: CAGE SESES aE ere ee nae ane 26.1 2 Dart 25.6 14. 85 be SiH 18a U7} ag 
URS RATIOMOVCTr Erte e os eee MB Jac) ads ans orl on 18.9 20,1 19.8 5. 54 4.99 4,76 - 4.6 
TERETE TS Genacet SAS cS BRE ae SO aE 100.0 100, 0 100. 0 10. 8 10, 41 10,37 - 0.4 


We 


Saskatchewan than in most of the other provinces. 
Cars leaving Canada through ports in Quebec aver- 
aged the shortest visits in 1956 but expenditures 
per visit were higher than in Ontario. Expenditures 
per car per day were higher in Quebec than in the 
Maritimes, Ontario or Saskatchewan. With the ex- 
ception of Ontario where the intransit traffic is a 
contributing factor, provinces with the longest 
visits tend to have the lowest average expenditure 
per car per day. Another possible exception to this 


Exclusive of Commuters, summer residents and locals. 


ruling is the province of Alberta where the length 
of visit and the average expenditure per car per day 
are both relatively high, thereby explaining the high 
averages for the province as they appear in State- 
ment 3. The highest average expenditure per car per 
day occurs in British Columbia each year, but the 
comparatively short visits had the effect of keeping 
the average for this province somewhat lower than 
the average for Alberta or Saskatchewan. 


STATEMENT 13. Average Expenditures of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 
on Customs Permits! Classified by Province of Exit, 1954-1956 


Length of stay Average expenditure 
(Days) per car per day 
Province of exit 
1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
sll | Blasters 
$ $ $ 
PAGAL CHIeEO VICE Samer. tontharcodectasanscencens sae 6.0 Shah LORS 12, 28 8. 59 Salo 
(RUBIES Reeepcetbant sok REE R ern con eR: Baccara 4.4 4,7 4.5 a ait 12,06 Leas 
(CSUN DTS he ad caine teats cane sae ee DOR Aa 4.4 4.6 4,8 9,00 Oh ae! 9.00 
MEIN UO DEL: aoserstcevassererccocenscrassaneotteet eon seete de) 6.6 6.9 ial 10. 34 10. 56 
DASKAUCHOWANIS,.ccecusrecreiedetraracsuetiteaetees setae 10.5 lib (0) 10.8 8.52 9.07 9,02 
PATIO er ater cetescetesc memeestrsenoce ese heavsetaoees 7.6 8.5 8.2 15, 02 13. 56 12,98 
BritisheCOlumMDia nsec comeeeeetreetecee artes 4.8 4.9 5.0 16,16 R5G2 15. 60 
Canada sneesk.. SE PAG 4,7 5.1 Boe 10, 8&3 10, 41 10.37 
SS 
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Special Survey of Non-Resident Travel Behaviour in Canada 


The survey to determine some of the character- 
istics of foreign travel in Canada which was 
initiated as an experiment in 1955 was extended in 
1956. This survey was conducted to supplement in- 
formation that was already collected from the tripli- 
cate copies of all travellers’ vehicle permits issued 
bythe customs officers at ports of entry into Canada 
from the United States. Some 75,000 questionnaires 
were mailed to residents of the United States who 
had returned from Canada during the months of July 
and August. The provincial distribution was made on 
the basis of the number of travellers’ vehicle per- 
mits issued by each province and the ports selected 
were on well-established routes between the two 
countries and spaced to give a geographical distri- 
bution according to volume of traffic. The selection 
was restricted to automobile traffic entering Canada 
on travellers’ vehicle permits which is the most 
important group when analyzed by type of transporta- 
tion. Motorists entering Canada on travellers’ vehi- 
cle permits contribute over 44 per cent of our 
receipts from residents of the United States, how- 
ever, some 87 per cent of this amount is received 
from persons who stay in Canada for 3 days or over. 
The selection of names was made with the idea of 
soliciting most of the response from the long-term 
traffic as it is a more important source of receipts. 
The questionnaire asked for information on the pur- 
pose of visit, accommodation used in Canada, a 
breakdown of expenditure for various purposes and 
total expenditures in Canada, the length of visit 
at destination and enroute through Canada, the ap- 
proximate mileage in Canada, if their impressions 
were favourable or unfavourable and whether it was 
their first visit to Canada. 

Altogether, some 23,000 questionnaires were 
completed and returned representing a response of 
about 31 per cent. Approximately 93 per cent of 
the replies were from Americans who had spent 3 
days or longer in Canada, but it should be noted 
that the returns from the questionnaires did not 
show precisely the same pattern as the travellers’ 
vehicle permits when the length of stay is examined 
in detail. Consequently, some reservations must be 
attached to the results of the special survey, partic- 
ularly as regards its representativeness of all traffic 
entering Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits, 


A comparison follows of the patterns shown in 
the two sources of data by length of stay. By de- 
ducting the one and two dayclassifications appear- 
ing in Table 1 and treating the remainder as a group, 
we find that 26 per cent of the long-term automobiles 
stayed 3 days in Canada, but in the special survey 
only 10 per cent of the questionnaires reporting 
long-term visits were in the 3 day classification. 
In a more direct comparison of the travellers’ vehi- 
cle permits surrendered in July and August rather 
than the total for the year as appearing in Table 1, 
we find that 23 per cent of the permits surrendered 
in these two months were in the 3 day class. In 
July and August some 58 per cent of the travellers’ 


vehicle permits showed visits of from 3 to 6 days 
inclusive, but only 37 per cent of the questionnaires 
returned by mail showed the same length of stay. 
There was also an undercoverage in the 8 day clas- 
sification. The discrepancy in the opposite direction 
was more pronounced in the 7 day, 10 day and 14 
day classifications where the concentrations formed 
a relatively higher percentage of the aggregate, 
thereby showing an excessive coverage in these 
classifications. 


There is also an excessive coverage, but to a 
lesser degree, in the 16 day and 21 day classifica- 
tions. It is possible there may be a tendency for 
the respondents to think in terms of a week or two 
weeks away from home or the other alternative of a 
long weekend plus a weeks’ vacation, but part of 
this time may be spent travelling in the United 
States whereas the customs’ date stamp of entry 
and departure gives the true length of stay within 
Canada. Discrepancies appearing for the other 
lengths of stay were of a minor nature and the ques- 
tionnaires in this respect might be considered as 
carrying a reasonably adequate weight in the ag- 
gregate group of 3 days and over classes when used 
for some purposes. However, in using the following 
results of the special survey it should always be 
borne in mind that thedata are derived from asample 
which may be ‘subject to qualifications which are not 
always apparent. 


More Americans reported their first visit to 
Canada in 1956 than in the previous year. A compari- 
son showed that 17 per cent of the questionnaires 
reported their first visit but only 14 per cent reported 
their first visit in 1955. Some 24 per cent of the 
visitors entering Canada through ports in Alberta 
reported their first visit to Canada and 22 per cent 
of the motorists entering through ports in Quebec 
reported a first visit. Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, on the other hand, showed 12 per cent and 9 
per cent respectively of their visitors arriving for 
the first time. An analysis on the basis of length 
of stay showed that 27 per cent of the question- 
naires with two days or less in Canada were report- 
ing on their first visit as compared with 17 per cent 
reporting their first visit in the group staying for 3 
days or longer. 


An examination of the purpose of the visit to 
Canada revealed that 21 per cent of the question- 
naires with visits of 3 days or longer reported more 
than one purpose and 79 per cent reported one pur- 
pose only. Some 82 per cent of the latter group gave 
recreation as their main reason for visiting Canada 
while 16 per cent of this group came for the purpose 
of visiting friends or relatives and 1 per cent on 
business. Visits for the purpose of education, shop- 
ping or ‘‘other’’ reasons not specified were of minor 
importance in attracting residents of the United 
States to Canada. The 1956 survey showed that a 
much higher percentage of the questionnaires re- 
ported recreation as the purpose of visit and lower 
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STATEMENT 14. Purpose of Visit! Reported by Americans Visiting Canada, Special Survey 1956 
a a a a eee eee a ee eee 


Percentage of persons reporting main purpose of trip 
Province of Entry Visiting 
Business | Education| Shopping | Recreation] friends or Other 
relatives 
% % % % % % 

INOVARSCOUIAD ceeitesss <adzecedsee an aint teonsds eocesovorseaeee 0.6 0.4 _ 76.8 22.0e _ 
NEW ESRUMISWIACIMEG, .sovecescccreretcut tines cocteske ons oieeecereowene 6.7 Or _ 65. 3 33.9 — 
(QCD rr ae ek ek yl Pe Ome zee 24.0 Le 2 
OM ALO msescactermtcnice ses tictasiatvonsstentscttcorssivavss htee catches 1.0 On2 85. 2 13. 4 Ort 
IMVeANUUE O 19 Berewesaias ccesaas .4 xaoposneatdsiseaeeselsnsncowaues 0.8 ~ 68.0 30.9 _ 
SAS MA GCMG WAM ce scey tes ssnnseebesevessasisetactesvicboaltes ocsvuckeseie Dona 33. 6 61.3 = 
SIDEKL Qe esc s deat o otscass sthenecs chtecctcntonseenets 338 — Boe ie 3} 1.8 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory .........c.ccec0 Qed Oot Sloe 14.7 Hays) 
Canada Total 1.3 0.1 81.7 16.3 0.3 


1, Questionnaires reporting one purpose of trip and 3 days or more in Canada. 


percentages for other reasons. The purpose of trip 
varied according to province of entry as shown in 
Statement 14. Alberta attracted the highest percent- 
age of visitors on business trips followed by Sas- 
katchewan and Quebec. A greater percentage of the 
entrants to Saskatchewan were for the purpose of 
visiting friends or relatives than in other provinces 
although a substantial number of the trips to New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Quebec and Nova Scotia, 
were for the same purpose. Statement 14 shows the 
purpose of visit as declared by residents of the 
United States entering Canada through ports in the 
various provinces. Recreation as the purpose of 
visit was given by some 85 per cent of the respond- 
ents entering through ports in Ontario, followed by 
Alberta and British Columbia showing 83 per cent 
and 81 per cent respectively. 


A breakdown between adults and children 
visiting Canada was also obtained from the survey. 
In 1956 some 74 per cent of the persons covered by 
the questionnaires were adults and 26 per cent were 
children. In 1955 the corresponding breakdown was 
83 per cent adults and 17 per cent children. On a 
provincial basis Nova Scotia had the highest per- 
centage of adults followed by Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Alberta in the order given. When question- 
naires reporting children in the party were examined 
separately from adults only, visits to friends and 
relatives was checked more frequently than were 
questionnaires showing adults only. Education was 
also reported more frequently on forms including 
children in the party but recreation, although dimin- 
ishing slightly in importance, still remained as the 
main reason for the trip to Canada. 


It has already been pointed out that there was 
an undercoverage in the response from the survey 
in the 3 to 6 days and also the 8 day classifications 
and too high a proportion in the 7 day, 10 day and 


14 day groups. For this reason the average length 
of stay as compiled from the survey is longer than 
the length of stay as determined from the travellers’ 
vehicle permits showing the date of entry and date 
of exit from Canada for each vehicle. The length 
of visit as compiled from the questionnaires showed 
8.4 days at destination and 3.8 days travelling en- 
route to and from destination or a total of 12.2 days 
in Canada. If the one and two days are deducted 
from Table 1, we find that the average length of 
stay for cars 3 days or over in Canada amounted to 
10.2 days. The length of visit varied considerably 
according to the purpose of trip. Persons travelling 
on business reported 13 days’ stay with an additional 
4 days enroute to and from destination. Visitors 
travelling for recreation averaged 8 days at desti- 
nation and 4 days enroute while persons visiting 
friends or relatives reported 8 days at destination 
and 3 days enroute. The length of stay for the ag- 
gregate of all purposes was close to the average for 
recreation as they accounted for a high percentage 
of the total. On a provincial basis the average 
length of stay at destination was greatest in Saskat- 
chéwan, where some 12 days were reported with 
5.6 days travelling enroute or a total of’ over 17 
days. A good deal of the discrepancy between this 
average and the length of stay in Statement 13 is 
explained by the fact that the one and two day traf- 
fic is included in all data appearing in the statement 
but data on length of stay from questionnaires is 
confined to the 3 days and over group. Visitors to 
Nova Scotia reported 11 days at destination and 
5.6 days enroute or a total of 16.6 days in Canada 
followed by New Brunswick with 8.9 days at desti- 
nation and 5.8 days enroute. The shortest visits 
were reported for Quebec province where the length 
of stay reported at destination amounted to 6.2 days 
with 3.9 days travelling enroute. The average time 
required for travelling enroute to and from destina- 
tion was lower in Ontario than in other provinces, 
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being 3.1 days. The average time spent in Canada 
amounted to approximately two-thirds of the average 
vacation as reported and about one-half of the aver- 
age vacation was spent at the destination in Canada. 


In examining the type of accommodation used, 
it should be kept in mind that the survey covered 
automobile traffic entering Canada on travellers’ 
vehicle permits only; non-automobile transportation 
was not included. Confirming the results obtained 
from the previous survey conducted in 1955 the 
motel or motor court continued to be the most popu- 
lar type of accommodation for the automobile travel- 
ler. In 1956 over 30 per cent of the questionnaires 
reporting visits of 3 days or longer checked motels 
as accommodation used and 20 per cent stayed with 
friends or relatives. Since less than 17 per cent of 
the respondents reported visits to friends or rela- 
tives as the purpose for making the trip, it must be 
assumed that over 3 per cent were induced to make 
the trip for other motives but they stayed with 
friends or relatives while in Canada. Some 19 per 
cent of the entrants stayed in hotels or resorts and 
18 per cent stayed in cottages. Nearly 6 per cent 
camped out, 4 per cent used accommodation in 
tourist homes, 1 per cent lived in trailers and 2 
per cent reported other types of accommodation not 
already specified. 


The type of accommodation varied according 
to the purpose of trip. Over 55 per cent of the per- 
sons travelling on business stayed in hotels or 
resorts, and 28 per cent reported motel or motor 
court accommodation. More diversified accommoda- 
tion was used by the main group of respondents, 
namely the persons travelling for recreation. Over 
34 per cent of the persons travelling for recreation 
stayed at motels or motor courts and 25 per cent 
vacationed in cottages. Some 22 per cent stayed in 
hotels or resorts and between 7 and 8 per cent 
camped out. The other important segment of visitors, 
namely the motorists touring Canada for the purpose 
of visiting friends and relatives did not spend all 
of their time with friends or relatives. Nearly 74 
per cent of this groupreceived their accommodations 
from friends or relatives and about 15 per cent 
checked accommodation in motels or motor courts. 
No doubt there were a few instances where friends 
would not be in a position to provide the necessary 
accommodation at destination, in addition to other 
accommodation that would be required enroute. 


There was also a difference in the type of 
accommodation reported by province of entry. With 
the exception of Saskatchewan the motel or motor 
court appeared as the most popular type of accom- 
modation. Over 39 per cent of the respondents en- 
tering Canada through ports in British Columbia 
stayed in motels, while 36 per cent of the entries 
through Quebec and 35 per cent entering into 
Alberta also reported this type of accommodation. 
Only 25 per cent of the respondents entering via 
Saskatchewan stayed in motels. Hotels or resorts 
in the province of Quebec provided accommodation 
for a higher percentage of the motorists entering 


on travellers’ vehicle permits than in any other 
province. Hotels or resorts accounted for 24 per 
cent of the respondents entering through Quebec, 
between 22 and 23 per cent via Nova Scotia, and 
21 per cent of the number arriving via Alberta. 
Statement 15 shows that a higher percentage of 
the entries via Nova Scotia stayed in tourist 
homes than in any of the provinces. There was a 
wide variation in the number of Americans using 
this type of accommodation, from less than 2 per 
cent in Saskatchewan to between 12 and 13 per cent 
in Nova Scotia. Tourist homes were also popular 
in Quebec and New Brunswick. Cottages proved more 
popular in Ontario than in any other province with 
26 per cent of the respondents staying in vacation 
cottages, while in Manitoba some 10 per cent used 
this type of accommodation. In all the other prov- 
inces less than 10 per cent of the respondents 
stayed in vacation cottages. Camping out appears 
to be more popular in Alberta and British Columbia 
where 16 per cent and between 11 and 12 per cent 
respectively used this type of accommodation. The 
trailer coach follows a somewhat similar pattern 
and is more popular in Alberta and British Columbia. 
Approximately 5 per cent of the visitors to Alberta 
and 3 per cent to British Columbia reported they had 
stayed in trailers. Less than 1 per cent of the visi- 
tors to each of the four eastern provinces from Nova 
Scotia through Ontario inclusive used trailers for 
accommodation. Considerable variation appears be- 
tween the different provinces in the percentage of 
respondents staying with friends or relatives. In 
Saskatchewan nearly 43 per cent of the visitors 
stayed with friends or relatives as compared with 
28 per cent in the provinces of New Brunswick and 
Manitoba, Relatively few of the entries via Alberta 
and British Columbia stayed with friends or rela- 
tives while in Canada. Tabulations of accommoda- 
tions used by visitors staying less than 3 days 
in Canada showed that some 56 per cent used 
motels for their accommodation, followed by 16 per 
cent in hotels and 13 per cent with friends or rela- 
tives. About 5 per cent camped out and 5 per cent 
stayed in tourist homes but few persons used other 
types. It should be pointed out, of course, that the 
accommodation used is influenced to a degree by 
the type available in certain areas. As an example, 
the motel or motor court may have developed more 
rapidly in some provinces, making this type of 
accommodation more readily available. 


Persons selected for the special survey were 
also asked to report the approximate number of miles 
travelled in Canada. Tabulation of the mileage in 
Canada revealed no appreciable trend according to 
purpose of trip but the mileage increased as the 
length of visit was extended. The average mileage 
reported on questionnaires reporting one and two 
days’ stay was 290 miles per trip. Persons staying 
3 days or longer reported approximately 785 miles 
per trip. A comparison of the mileage reported by 
province of entry shows the province of Quebec 
averaged shorter trips than any of the other prov- 
inces. Motorists staying 3 days or longer in Quebec 
averaged some 650 miles per trip and Ontario slight- 
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STATEMENT 15. Accommodation Used by Residents of the United States While Travelling in Canada! 
Special Survey 1956 
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1. Visits of 3 days or over in Canada. 


ly higher with an average of 690 miles. Respondents 
entering through provinces not specified travelled 
much farther than the average for Canada. The aver- 
age for the province of Alberta amounted to some 
1,490 miles but this is influenced by traffic intran- 
sit to Alaska. Americans entering Canada through 
the Yukon Territory are largely intransit from Alaska 
and average close to 2,400 miles per trip. 


Expenditures showed considerable variation 
according to purpose of trip. Persons on business 
reported the highest average expenditure per trip 
followed by persons stating recreation as the pur- 
pose of visit. Persons visiting friends or relatives 
reported the lowest expenditure per trip although the 
average length of stay was almost as long as that 
reported by the group stating recreation. The pro- 
vincial breakdown did not reveal any appreciable 
trend in that direction. 


The questionnaires asked information on the 
approximate breakdown of expenditure on the fol- 
lowing items: transportation, food and beverages, 
lodging, handicrafts and souvenirs, other merchan- 
dise and a sixth item to include expenditure not 
already specified. Final tabulations of the forms 
giving breakdown on expenditures showed that 31 
per cent of each dollar went for food and beverages 
which is the same percentage as reported in the 
1955 survey. Approximately 24 per cent of each 
dollar went for lodging and 16 per cent for trans- 
portation costs aS compared with 22 per cent and 
15 per cent respectively in the former survey. Some 
8 per cent of the travel dollar went for handicrafts 
and souvenirs in 1956 as compared with 7 per cent 
in 1955. The same proportion of the travel dollar 
went for other merchandise in 1956 as in 1955, 
namely 12 per cent but a smaller amount in 1956 
went for expenses not specified. About 9 per cent 


of the expenses were not specified in 1956 as com- 
pared with 13 per cent in 1955. Tt should be noted 
that the changes in breakdown of the travel dollar 
were of a minor nature when compared with the 
previous survey. 


The breakdown of expenditures was influenced 
to some extent by the purpose of visit. Persons on 
business spent more on transportation, lodging, food 
and beverages but less on souvenirs, other merchan- 
dise and ‘‘other’’ expenses. The breakdown for 
persons on recreation followed the general pattern 
quite closely, but persons visiting friends or rela- 
tives spent more of their dollar for transportation, 
souvenirs and other merchandise and much less on 
lodging than the aggregate for all types. Persons 
spending one or two days in Canada spent more 
of their dollar on transportation, handicrafts and 
other merchandise but less on food, lodging and 
‘fother’’ incidentals. Less of the travel dollar 
went for transportation in Quebec and Ontario, 
reflecting the lower mileage reported for these 
provinces consequently, a greater percentage was 
allotted for lodging, food, beverages, etc. The 
breakdown of expenditures in the other provinces 
followed the aggregate for Canada very closely. 


Answers to the question on destination in 
Canada showed considerable variation according 
to province of entry. More consideration was given 
to the geographical distribution for each province 
in selecting the names for the mailing list in 1956. 
The data on destination shows a different pattern 
for some of the provinces in 1956, but the change 
in distribution and the increase in the number of 
forms mailed in the survey should make the data 
more representative than the original survey. Data 
on destination compiled from the survey in 1956 is 
restricted to the traffic staying 3 days or over in 
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Canada as it is assumed that a very high percentage 
of one and two day entries would remain within the 
province of entry. It should be emphasized that the 
percentages shown in Statement 16 of travel to des- 
tinations beyond the province of entry do not neces- 
sarily bear a close relation to the proportions of 
expenditures or duration of visits covered, because 
of the great diversity of routes and varying circum- 
stances involved. 


With the exception of New Brunswick, the des- 
tination reported by the majority of the question- 
naires was within the province of entry as shown in 
Statement 16. Only 28 per cent of the persons enter- 
ing Canada through the province of New Brunswick 
gave their destination within the province; 40 per 
cent went to Nova Scotia, 15 per cent to Prince 
Edward Island and 13 per cent to the province of 
Quebec. The ferry service from Bar Harbour, Maine 
to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia which started in 1956 has 
made it possible for automobiles to enter Nova 
Scotia direct from the United States and this affect- 
ed the provincial distribution in the Maritime Prov- 
inces in comparison with the previous year. State- 
ment 16 shows that 86 per cent of the persons 
entering through Nova Scotia gave their destination 
within the province; 5 per cent gave destinations 
in Quebec and 3 per cent in each of Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick. 


Data on entries into Quebec from the 1956 sur- 
vey shows a somewhat different provincial distribu- 
tion from 1955 but should be more representative of 
the aggregate for the province. In 1955 traffic via 
Blackpool and Rock Island was not included in the 
sample. However, the port of Blackpool accounted 
for over 25 per cent of the vehicles entering Canada 
through the province of Quebec in 1956 and, there- 
fore, should be represented in any sample of traffic 
for the province. Many vehicles entering via Black- 
pool are destined to Ontario and, no doubt, this 
factor has been responsible for the increase in the 
percentage of destinations in Ontario via the prov- 
ince of Quebec. The 1956 survey showed that 68 
per cent of the entries through Quebec gave des- 
tinations within that province and 25 per cent were 
destined for Ontario. Nearly 5 per cent of the res- 
pondents entering through Quebec gave destinations 
in New Brunswick. A different impression is gained 
from the exchange of traffic between Quebec and 
Ontario when a detailed examination is made. State- 
ment 16 indicates that on a percentage basis Ontario 
stands to gain from the exchange of traffic but, if 
the survey is representative, Quebec actually re- 
ceives more vehicles entering through Ontario than 
Ontario receives as entries through Quebec. Apply- 
ing the data from Statement 16 to the number of 
entries staying 3 days or over, it would appear that 
it drew more travellers from Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick than it lost to either of these provinces. 


STATEMENT 16. Destination Reported by Residents of the United States After Remaining Three 
Days or Over in Canada,Special Survey 1956 
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Some 84 per cent of the respondents entering 
through ports in Ontario gave destinations within 
the province; 13 per cent went to Quebec and 1 per 
cent to Manitoba. There was also a change in the 
ports used as a source of the mailing list for 
Ontario, making it more representative of the larger 
ports and a broader geographical distribution. 


More than 62 per cent of the respondents enter- 
ing through ports in the province of Manitoba gave 
destinations within the province; 15 per cent were 
destined to Ontario, 9 per cent to Alberta and 7 per 
cent to Saskatchewan. Although 15 per cent of the 
respondents entering through Manitoba gave destina- 
tions in Ontario as compared with 1 per cent of the 
entries in Ontario travelling to Manitoba, an exam- 
ination of the number of vehicles involved would 
indicate that more vehicles travelled from Ontario 
to Manitoba than traffic moving in the opposite 
direction. 


Some 69 per cent of the entries into Saskat- 
chewan gave destinations in the same province; 17 
per cent went to Alberta and 6 per cent to British 
Columbia. In Alberta 65 per cent gave destinations 
within the province; 17 per cent were going to 
British Columbia and 4 per cent to Saskatchewan. 
About 11 per cent of the respondents entering 
Canada through ports in Alberta were intransit to 
Alaska. 


A slightly higher proportion of the cars entering 
through ports in British Columbia, namely 74 per 
cent, gave destinations within the province; between 
18 per cent and 19 per cent reported destinations in 
Alberta and 5 per cent were intransit to Alaska, 
Some 75 per cent of the respondents from the survey 
entering Canada through the Yukon Territory were 
travelling intransit through Canada to destinations 
in the United States. As previously explained, all 
data on destination referred to above is restricted 
to visits of 3 days or over in Canada. No doubt a 
much higher percentage of the short-term visits, 
Staying less than three days in Canada, would be 
restricted to the province of entry. 


The questionnaires also invited persons to 
offer comments on their visit to Canada broken down 
into complaints and unfavourable experiences along 
with favourable impressions of their trip. Many 


of the returns had both favourable and unfavourable 
comments to offer and few questionnaires failed to 
make some remark about their trip to Canada. Some 
90 per cent of the questionnaires offered favourable 
comments and 10 per cent did not make a favourable 
comment. About 34 per cent of the questionnaires 
made complaints of some kind while 66 per cent had 
no complaints to offer. 


Of the 34 per cent of the questionnaires record- 
ing complaints about their visit to Canada, the na- 
ture of the complaint varied somewhat according to 
province of destination but most common with all 
provinces was road conditions. Nearly 42 per cent 
of the complaints were about road conditions. The 
majority of these were about the poor condition 
generally but many complaints received stated the 
stretches under construction at one time were too 
long. Many also complained about our careless 
drivers. Over 10 per cent of the complaints were 
about the food and restaurant service they received 
and 9 per cent disliked accommodation facilities. 
Between 10 and 11 per cent of the complaints re- 
ferred to the discount on the United States dollar, 
particularly the lack of a uniform rate for all areas 
and 5 per cent found prices too high. Some 7 per 
cent of the complaints had to do with fishing in 
Canada. On approximately 14 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires with unfavourable impressions, a wide 
variety of complaints were recorded but none of 
sufficient importance to list as a separate category. 


Of the 90 per cent who offered favourable com- 
ments, the most frequent remark which appeared on 
34 per cent of these forms, was the scenery of 
Canada. Some 28 per cent of the visitors were im- 
pressed with the hospitality and courtesy they 
received and 10 per cent were pleased with their 
fishing in Canada. About 11 per cent found our roads 
in good condition; nearly 4 per cent mentioned the 
beauty of our towns and cities and 4 per cent were 
impressed with our restaurants. Over 4 per cent 
stated they liked the accommodation they received, 
and 4 per cent mentioned our churches, shrines and 
historical sites. About 1 per cent of the favourable 
comments were of a miscellaneous nature such as 
the enjoyment they had from hunting, shopping, the 
Shakespearian Festival, the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition and many were interested in the R.C.M.P. 


Distribution of Travel Expenditures by Residents of the United States in Foreign Countries 


Residents of the United States spent more on 
travel outside their own country in 1956 than in any 
previous year according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The amount spent on foreign 
travel amounted to $1.8 billion, an increase of 12% 
per cent over the previous year. The relative in- 
crease was somewhat lower than in 1955 when a 15 
per cent increase was recorded but, in dollar terms, 
the rise in the two years was about the same. For- 
eign travel is one of the consumer expenditures that 
has shown an exceptionally large expansion in 


recent years according to reports from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce but domestic travel has also ex- 
perienced a boom in the same period. 


Included in the aggregate of $1.8 billion are 
transportation charges amounting to $539 million, of 
which approximately $301 million or some 56 per 
cent went to American airlines and shipping com- 
panies covering transportation between the United 
States and foreign countries. Approximately $238 
million or 44 per cent of the transportation costs 
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went to foreign lines which is about the same break- 
down between foreign and American carriers as that 
experienced in 1955. Aggregate transportation costs 
advanced $80 million or about 17 per cent when com- 
pared with the previous year while expenditures 
within other countries were between 10 and 11 per 
cent higher. The dollar income of foreign countries 
from residents of the United States travelling abroad 
amounted to $1.5 billion including the amount col- 
lected by foreign ship and plane operators. 


There has been a marked similarity between 
Canada and the United States in the development of 
overseas travel. Visits to overseas countries have 
risen at an accelerated rate compared with visits 
to adjoining countries. For the fourth year in suc- 
cession, Canada received a smaller portion of United 
States expenditures on travel in other countries than 
Furope and the Mediterranean areas, with the margin 
widening each year. In 1952 Canada received about 
the same amount of United States travel expendi- 
tures aS Europe and the Mediterranean countries but 
the margin has widened each year to a difference of 
$157 million in 1956. The United States Department 
of Commerce has estimated that, exclusive of trans- 
portation costs, Americans spent $473 million in 
Europe and the Mediterranean countries and $316 
million in Canada in terms of United States dollars. 
The breakdown by country for Europe and the Medi- 
terranean area shows that Italy, France and the 
United Kingdom received the greatest share of 
United States travel dollars. In 1956 Italy received 
$94 million from 259,000 Americans; France re- 
ceived $85 million from 300,000 travellers and the 
United Kingdom was in third place with $82 million 
from 279,000 United States visitors. Estimates show 
that expenditures in European and Mediterranean 
countries advanced 10 per cent in the past year as 
compared with a 3 per cent gain in Canada in terms 
of American dollars. 


The average American travelling to Europe in 
1956 spent about $1,565 or 2% per cent more than 
the average per trip in 1955. This amount was di- 
vided as follows: $660 on transatlantic fares and 
$905 in Europe. Americans travelling by vessel 
spent slightly over $1,000 per person per trip in 
Europe, while air travellers averaged about $830 per 
person. The lower expenditures for air travellers 
reflect a shorter stay in Europe. In 1956 the aver- 
age length of stay of plane travellers in Europe was 
43 days while ship travellers stayed 71 days. There 
was also a wide discrepancy in the pattern of travel 
between foreign-born and United States-born travel- 
lers. Thirty-seven per cent of all United States 
residents travelling to Europe were foreign-born. 
They stayed about 70 days compared to 47 days for 
United States-born travellers but they spent about 
one third less per trip. 


The purpose of travel to European and Medi- 
terranean countries as reported by residents of the 
United States followed a pattern somewhat similar 
to that reported by Canadians as shown elsewhere 
in this report. More than half of the Americans vi- 


siting Europe went for recreation; 28 per cent went 
to visit friends or relatives and 13 per cent reported 
business trips. The majority of persons travelling 
for recreation went by air and persons on business 
also showed a marked preference for air travel. More 
persons visiting friends and relatives went by sea 
rather than by air and they usually reported tourist- 
class transportation. Most persons on business used 
first class accommodations while persons on recrea- 
tion used more tourist than first-class accommoda- 
tion on planes and ships. 


On a percentage basis, European and Mediter- 
ranean countries received about 37 per cent of the 
total amount spent within countries abroad in 1956, 
about the same proportion as in 1955. During the 
same year Canada received about 25 per cent com- 
pared with nearly 27 per cent in 1955. Mexico re- 
ceived about the same percentage of the aggregate 
as the previous year, namely around 22 per cent. 
The West Indies and Central America improved their 
position in 1956 and received between 10 and 11 per 
cent of the total as compared with 9 per cent in 
1955. The remaining countries, including South 
America, received close to 6 per cent of the aggre- 
gate in 1956 as compared with 5 per cent the pre- 
vious year. Travel payments to the West Indies and 
Central America by residents of the United States 
advanced 25 per cent in 1956 as a total of $134 
million was recorded for this area. On a percentage 
basis, countries in South America showed a more 
substantial gain of 32 per cent as receipts from 
United States travellers advanced from $22 million 
in 1955 to $29 million in 1956. The greatest per- 
centage gain appeared in the Far Eastern region 
where an advance of 33 per cent was recorded as 
receipts increased from $33 million to $44 million 
during the year. 


The United States Department of Commerce has 
estimated that purchases by foreign visitors in the 
United States, including fares paid to United States 
carriers, amounted to $770 million in 1956. Compared 
with the trade in commodities of the United States 
with other countries, the receipts from foreign travel 
amounted to more than the exports of all cotton or 
electrical machinery and apparatus and about as 
high as the exports of all passenger cars and trucks. 
Estimates of Canadian expenditures on travel in the 
United States indicate that residents of Canada 
spend more on travel in that country than persons 
from all other foreign countries combined as they 
contributed well over half of the United States re- 
ceipts from foreign travel. 


Receipts from residents of the United States 
travelling in Canada have the same effect on 
Canada’s balance of international payments as the 
commodities exported to that country. The amount of 
travel that Canada ‘‘sold’’ to the United States in 
1956 was second only to the exports of newsprint 
paper valued at $615,942,000. Canada received more 
from the sale of travel to residents of the United 
States in 1956 than the amount of planks and boards 
that were exported, valued at $252,594,000 and 
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ranking second in commodity exports for the year 
1956. In 1956 Canada’s receipts from residents of 
the United States travelling in Canada were about 
equal to the exports of wood pulp, pulpwood and 
shingles to that country valued at $310 million. 
More benefits are received from the sale of travel 
in Canada to residents of other countries than are 
often appreciated as travel indirectly benefits many 
sections of the business and economic life of 
Camada. Many Canadian industries are interested in 
promoting travel in Canada for the benefits they 
receive indirectly although their operations are not 
directly concerned. 


Some of the most unsuspecting people benefit 
from the travel industry. Special surveys on non- 
resident travel behaviour in Canada during 1955 and 
1956 described in this report have shown that ap- 
proximately 31 per cent of each dollar spent on 
travel in Canada went for food and beverages. Our 
first thought would be of the restaurants and other 
establishments serving meals, but where does their 
supply of food come from? If it were possible to 
segregate all the bread, milk, meat, eggs and vege- 
tables, etc. that are consumed by persons while 
travelling in Canada, whether they are non-residents 
or residents, the total no doubt, would surprise many 
persons who do not think of the farmer as benefiting 
from the travel industry. In addition to the farmer 
whose produce was used, the employees and pro- 
prietor of the establishment all receive part of the 
travel dollar. Our special surveys have also pointed 
out that between 22 per cent—24 per cent of the 
travel dollar went for lodging while in Canada. This 
is also distributed over many recipients such as 


motels, hotels, tourist homes, cottages etc. giving 
direct employment to many persons and indirect 
benefit to a host of others, to mention a few; the 
construction worker on new establishments, the in- 
dustrial worker who is employed in the manufacture 
of furniture, equipment, supplies etc. and many 
others who benefit indirectly. Transportation costs 
accounted for around 15-16 per cent of the cost of 
travelling in Canada. Persons travelling from one 
part of Canada to another in their automobiles re- 
quire gasoline and oil; tires and batteries may have 
to be replaced or repairs may be required, which rep- 
resents additional] business for garages and service 
stations and the benefits are extended far beyond 
the place where the purchase is made. The oil well 
in Alberta may receive part of the dollar that was 
left at the service station, the provincial government 
will benefit from the tax on gasoline or the factory 
worker who is engaged in the manufacture of tires 
or batteries may also benefit from the additional 
revenue at the service station. The special survey 
indicated each year that approximately 12 per cent 
of the travel dollar went for the purchase of mer- 
chandise and about 8 per cent for handicrafts and 
souvenirs. It is difficult to measure accurately the 
value of the travel industry to the economy of 
Canada as the benefits are extended indirectly to 
a host of persons across the country from the fisher- 
man in Newfoundland to the lumberman in British 
Columbia. An outstanding feature of receipts from 
the sale of travel is that the scenery of Canada can 
be exported to residents of other countries year 
after year without depleting any of our natural re- 
sources, a characteristic that is not possible in 
many other industries. 


Canadian Travellers in the United States 


There was a further expansion in travel to the 
United States by residents of Canada during the 
year 1956. Total re-entries of Canadians returning 
from visits to the United States numbered 27.1 mil- 
lion, a gain of more than 9 per cent or an additional 
2.3 million crossings as compared with the previous 
year. The data for 1956 constitutes a new record in 
the number of Canadian visits to the United States. 
The states of Florida and California are popular 
vacation areas for Canadians during the winter 
months and more Canadians appear to take this kind 
of holiday each year. During the first quarter of 
1956 there was an advance of 24 per cent in the 
total number of re-entries as compared with the 
same period of 1955. A more moderate increase was 
recorded in the other three quarters with a gain of 
7 per cent in the second and third quarters and 5 
per cent in the fourth quarter. The expansion for 
the year was more noticeable in the short-term 
traffic where a 10 per cent gain was recorded as 
compared with an increase of between 5 and 6 per 
cent in the long-term visits. But both of these broad 
categories of Canadian travel were not far short of 
the corresponding movements of visitors from the 
United States to Canada. There were, for example, 
some 4,276,900 returning Canadians in the long- 


term group of entries in Statement 17 compared with 
4,407,400 visits from the United States shown in 
Statement 10. 


A new peak was reached in the amount spent 
by residents of Canada on travel in the United 
States. The new record of $391 million represents 
an additional $28 million when compared with the 
previous record attained in 1955. Most of the addi- 
tional expenditures in 1956 appeared in the long- 
term traffic where the increase amounted to $24 
million or nearly 8 per cent. Short-term travellers 
spent an extra $4 million during 1956 but percentage- 
wise thé increase was similar to that recorded for 
the long-term traffic. 


Canadians spent an average of $78.79 per visit 
in the United States in the long-term category during 
the past year and $2.37 per visit for all short-term 
visits as shown in Statement 17. If the long-term and 
short-term traffic are taken as a unit, Canadians 
spent an average of $14.44 on each visit to the 
United States in 1956. Compared with 1955, the 
average expenditure on long-term visits advanced 
2 per cent and the average for short-term visits 
declined 2 per cent, leaving the average for all 
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STATEMENT 17. 


Expenditures of Canadian Traveltlers in the United States by Length of Stay, 1956 
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1. Subject to revision. 


visits slightly lower than the previous year. Ona 
per capita basis, residents of Canada spent $24.32 
per person for travel in the United States during the 
year. This represents a higher figure than the aver- 
age per visit as, besides the effect of commuters, 
there are many Canadians making several trips to 
the United States in a year. In each case, the Cana- 
dian averages are much higher than corresponding 
rates for the United States visitors. For that country, 
per capita expenditures on travel in Canada aver- 
aged some $1.85 in 1956 while the average expend- 
itures ver visit to Canada was $11.18. 

Summarizing travel of Canadians in the United 
States, we find a gain of 10 per cent in the volume 
of short-term visits but the expenditures of this 
group advanced only 8 per cent over the previous 
year due to lower averages per visit. Long-term traf- 
fic, on the other hand, showed a more moderate gain 
of between 5 and 6 per cent in the number of visits 
but expenditures in this category advanced 8 per 
cent due to higher averages per visit. 


The amount spent on travel in the United States 
has similar effects on Canada’s balance of inter- 
national payments as the commodities imported from 
that country. As an indication of its relative magni- 
tude, the amount of travel that Canadians ‘‘pur- 
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chased’’ from the United States was second only to 
the imports of non-farm machinery valued at $562 
million in 1956. More money was -spent on travel 
than the imports of automobiles and parts valued 
at $368 million; or again, payments to the United 
States for travel far exceeded the combined values 
of all the coal, fuel oils, gasoline, other petroleum 
products and fuels purchased from that country 
during 1956. 


Included in the amount spent by Canadians 
while travelling in the United States are their pur- 
chases of merchandise. Declarations made during 
1956 under the $100 customs exemption privilege 
totalled close to $73 million, an increase of $3.6 
million or 5 per cent when compared with the pre- 
vious year. In 1955 the increase over 1954 amounted 
to some 4 per cent. In 1954 nearly 21 per cent of the 
expenditures of Canadians in the United States were 
for merchandise declared under-the customs exemp- 
tion, whereas in 1955 only 19 per cent was used for 
this purpose in spite of an increase of $3 million in 
declarations. In 1956 purchases declared under the 
customs exemption were nearly 19 per cent of the 
total amount spent by Canadians while travelling 
in the United States, indicating little change in the 
importance of this item during the past year. 
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Canadian Travel in the United States by Type of Transportation 


Since 1950 the automobile has gained rapidly 
in popularity as a means of transportation between 
Canada and the United States. In addition to the 
normal expansion of travel, the automobile has been 
carrying a higher proportion of the re-entries to 
Canada each year. During 1956 the number of per- 
sons returning in automobiles totalled nearly three 
times the number returning by all other types of 
transportation. On a comparative basis the number 
returning by automobile in 1955 amounted to some 
73 per cent of the total and 27 per cent returned by 
all other means of transportation, whereas in 1950 
less than one-half of the residents of Canada return- 
ing from visits to the United States were in automo- 
biles and 52 per cent used other means of transpor- 
tation. During the period 1950 through 1956, personal 
incomes have been relatively high in Canada and 
automobile registrations have advanced more rapidly 
than the rate of increase in population. In 1950 the 
total passenger car registrations inCanada numbered 
1,906,927 or one automobile for every 7.3 persons 
residing in Canada. In 1955 the registrations num- 
bered 2,935,412 or one automobile for every 5.3 
persons and in 1956 a total of 3,187,099 automobiles 
were registered or one for every 5 persons. The in- 
crease in the number of automobiles, no doubt, has 
contributed to the apparent popularity of this type of 
transportation. The number of Canadian automobiles 
returning after visits to the United States, however, 
has gained momentum more rapidly each year than 
the number of registrations in Canada. 


Commencing at the beginning of the second 
quarter of 1955, there was a slight revision in the 
method of classifying the length of visit on Cana- 
dian automobiles returning from the United States 
after having been abroad for more than 24 hours. 
Prior to the second quarter of 1955, a visit of 48 
hours was recorded in the two-day classification 
and all visits reported in hours were classified to 
the nearest day. Our present procedure segregates 
the visits into three divisions namely; 24 hours or 
less, over 24 hours and under 48 hours, and 48 hours 
and over. In the latter procedure, all purchases of 
merchandise declared under the $100 customs exemp- 
tion privilege are included in the long-term classifi- 
cations. Under our former procedure, some of the 
purchases were included in the two-day automobile 
classification by virtue of the fact that a visit of 48 
hours entitled returning residents to bring into 
Canada certain declared items of merchandise to 
the value of $100 free of duty, provided the privi- 
lege was not repeated within a four month period. 
In the present analysis of automobile traffic by 
length of visit, the vehicles returning from abroad 
after visits lasting more than 24 hours and less than 
48 hours are included in the short-term classifica- 
tion. Some of the changes which appear when making 
a comparison of the first quarter of 1956 with the 
same period of 1955 may be due to the change in 
procedure of recording the basic data rather than a 
change in volume of traffic. 


In 1956 re-entries from the United States of 
automobiles registered in Canada amounted to 7.4 
million, an increase of close to 1 million visits or 
13 per cent over the previous year. The advance in 
the number of automobiles returning was more pro- 
nounced in the short-term category where a gain of 
14 per cent was recorded as compared with a 12 per 
cent gain in the long-term classification. The in- 
crease in the short-term traffic amounted to 769,500 
visits during the year with 36 per cent of this gain 
occurring in the first quarter, 15 per cent in the 
second quarter and 25 per cent and 24 per cent in 
the third and fourth quarters respectively. Compared 
with the same period of 1955, the change in volume 
amounted to an increase of 31 per cent in the first 
quarter and gains of 8 per cent, 10 per cent and 14 
per cent in the second, third and fourth quarters. 
The change in trend for the long-term traffic fol- 
lowed a somewhat different pattern. The increase 
in the number of re-entries showing visits of 48 
hours or longer amounted to 113,400 during the year 
with 49 per cent of the yearly advance being rec- 
corded in the first quarter, 29 per cent in the third 
quarter and 16 per cent in the fourth quarter. The 
change in the second quarter amounted to some 6 
percent of the increase for the year. Comparing the 
number of long-term visits in 1956 with the year 
1955, there was a substantial gain in the first quar- 
ter. The second quarter showed a gain of 3 per cent, 
while the advance in the last half of the year 
amounted to 7 per cent in the third quarter and 9 per 
cent in the fourth quarter. 


The outlay for travel in the United States by 
Canadians using automobiles for transportation ad- 
vanced more moderately during the past year than 
might be expected from the gain in the number of 
visits. Although there were 13 per cent more visits 
by automobile as compared with 1955, the amount 
spent outside of Canada by this group was approxi- 
mately 11 per cent higher than the previous year. 
This would indicate lower averages per visit but 
other factors also influenced the trend toward more 
moderate gains in the outlay for travel. The increase 
in the number of visits was more pronounced in the 
short-term category during the year but the propor- 
tion of the total which the short-term visits repre- 
sented remained constant. Short-term visits usually 
average less than $5 per vehicle but long-term visits 
average well over $100 per trip. In the second and 
third quarters of the year, when the volume of short- 
term traffic is heaviest, the amount spent per visit 
was practically unchanged from the previous year. 
The average per vehicle was slightly higher in the 
first quarter and a moderate increase per vehicle 
appeared in the fourth quarter. The average expend- 
iture per visit for long-term traffic was much lower 
in the first quarter when the greatest expansion in 
volume appeared, but the aggregate for the period 
was well above last year due to the substantial in- 
crease in the number of visits. The average per 
visit was practically unchanged in the second and 
fourth quarters and slightly higher in the third quar- 
ter when the volume was heaviest. 
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A more detailed analysis of Canadian automo- 
bile traffic by length of stay is presented in Tables 
9 and 9A, comparable to the analysis appearing in 
Tables 1 and 1A of foreign automobiles travelling 
in Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits. The ana- 
lysis on foreign automobiles, however, does not 
include the numerous local visits by non-permit 
cars from the United States which normally stay for 
less than one day. In 1956 some 82 per cent of the 
Canadian automobiles travelling in the United States 
returned within 24 hours and 86 per cent re-entered 
within 48 hours. Canadian automobiles show a con- 
centration in the 7 day, 14 day and 21 day groups, 
indicating possible vacations in the United States 
of one, two or three weeks duration. The number of 
foreign automobiles in each classification, however, 
show a fairly steady decline as the length of stay 
is extended. 

Table 8 shows the number of Canadian automo- 
biles returning to Canada, classified by length of 
stay and province of re-entry. Data appearing in the 
tables showing the length of stay in detail are esti- 
mated on the basis of a sample which may explain 
the reason for nil recordings in some categories. 


Approximately one third of the additional $28 
million spent on travel in the United States by Cana- 
dians in 1956 originated from persons using non- 
automobile transportation. Their expenditures are 
estimated at $194 million during the year 1956, 
which represents an increase of $9 million or 5 per 
cent over the previous year. Although the change in 
the aggregate number returning by rail, bus, plane 
and boat was only 1 per cent greater than in 1955, 
their expenditures were about 4 per cent higher than 
the previous year. 


Canadians returning by rail spent less in the 
United States than the year before due to lower aver- 
ages per visit throughout the year. The average per 
visit was 8 per cent lower in the second quarter, 3 
per cent lower in the first and third quarters and 1 
per cent lower in the fourth quarter. The average for 
the year was 4 per cent lower than in 1955 but a 1 
per cent increase in volume was responsible for 
holding total expenditures within 3 per cent of the 
previous year. There was no change in the average 
length of visit reported by rail passengers during 
1956. 


STATEMENT 18. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Types of 
Transportation Used to Re-Enter Canada, 1952-1956 


Type of transportation 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 19561 
| ~ ($ Millions) 
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Canadians returning by bus curtailed their ex- 
penditures by about 9 per cent when compared with 
the previous year. The number of visits was about 
6 per cent lower and average expenditure per visit 
for the year was down 3 per cent. The average per 
visit was about 1 per cent higher in the first six 
months but declines of 4 per cent and 10 per cent 
respectively appeared in the third and fourth quar- 
ters. Shorter visits were reported by bus passengers 
during the past year. 


There was a substantial increase of some 18 
per cent in the number of passengers returning by 
plane during the past year. The advance was more 
Pronounced in the first half of the year and rather 
moderate in the last six months. The average ex- 
Penditure per visit was substantially higher in the 
third quarter although moderate increases were also 
reported in the other quarters. The greater volume 
and the advance in rates had the effect of raising 


the total expenditures 20 per cent above the pre- 
vious year. Longer visits were reported by Cana- 
dians returning by plane during 1956. 


There was a decline of nearly 8 per cent in the 
number of persons returning by boat during 1956 but 
higher average expenditure per visit, with the eXx- 
ception of the second quarter, held aggregate ex- 
penditures for the year within 4 per cent of the total 
for 1955. Shorter visits were reported by boat pas- 
sengers in 1956. 


Border crossings in the residual classification 
referred to as ‘‘Other Travellers’’ advanced be- 
tween 5 and 6 per cent during the past year. Higher 
averages per visit in addition to the heavier volume 
of re-entries accounted for a gain of 12 per cent in 
the total expenditures of this group as compared 
with the year 1955. 
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Special Survey of Canadian Travel Behaviour in the United States 


In 1956 the study of the habits of Canadian 
travellers in the United States was continued. The 
information was collected by means of ‘‘mail ques- 
tionnaires’’ showing the length of stay in the United 
States; the type of transportation used in travelling; 
thé amount of money spent in the United States; the 
main purpose of the trip; port of entry into United 
States; port of re-entry into Canada and the state of 
destination. A considerable amount of information 
on the characteristics of Canadian travel to the 
United States has become available in this way. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the data tend 
to be more representative of long-term travel than 
of the large volume of short-term travel. The char- 
acteristics which are outlined in the description of 
this survey should, therefore, be judged in this 
light and not used to generalize on the total volume 
of Canadian travel to the United States covered by 
statistics on the complete flow of traffic. 


To determine the purpose or purposes of the 
trip, the questionnaires were tabulated in three 
different ways: the aggregate of all questionnaires 
showing purpose of visit; those reporting one reason 
only; those accounting for two or more reasons for 
the trip. However, in making comparisons on the 
average length of stay and average expenditure per 
person according to the purpose of visit, only ques- 
tionnaires reporting one reason are used. 


A summary of compilations made from all the 
questionnaires reporting purpose of visit, as shown 
in Statement 19 indicated that 38.5 per cent check- 
ed recreation most frequently, followed by 29.6 per 
cent showing visits to friends or relatives. Shopping 
was reported by 19.2 per cent of Canadian travellers 
visiting the United States and 7.2 per cent of the 
questionnaires gave business as the reason for the 
trip. Between 2 and 3 per cent stated their trip was 
made for educational purposes, while 3.0 per cent 
gave other reasons. 


STATEMENT 19. Purpose of Visit! Reported by Canadians Returning from the United States 
Special Survey 1956 


Type of transportation 
Business 
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1. Aggregate of questionnaires reporting all purposes including multiples. 


STATEMENT 20. Purpose of Visit! Reported by Canadians Returning from the United States 
Special Survey 1956 


Percentage of persons reporting main purpose of trip 


Type of transportation 
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1. Aggregate of questionnaires reporting one purpose only. 
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Statement 20 shows the results tabulated from 
the questionnaires reporting only one purpose of 
visit. These figures differ considerably from State- 
ment 19 but are necessary for some of the compari- 
sons which follow. Of the Canadian travellers who 
checked only one purpose of visit, 41.9 per cent 
made the trip for recreation while 35.0 per cent went 
to visit friends or relatives. Shopping as the main 
purpose of visit was not as important an inducement 
as when two or more purposes were reported. A com- 
Parison of Statement 19 and Statement 20 revealed 
that shopping appeared more frequently when used 
in conjunction with other reasons for trips to the 
United States. Some 8.3 per cent of the travellers 
reported business as the main purpose of visit while 
4.3 per cent of the Canadian travellers gave other 
reasons. The ‘‘other’’ purposes reported were main- 
ly health and ‘‘in transit’? which was reported when 
persons were travelling from one part of Canada to 
another. Only 1.6 per cent of the Canadian travellers 
covered in the survey visited the United States for 
educational reasons. The percentage showing educa- 
tion as a single reason for visiting the United States 

’ is lower than when two or more reasons are reported. 
Since the number of days’ stay and expenditure is 
lower in the latter instance, Canadians reporting 
education combined with another purpose of visit 
may have considered education in a broad sense 
of the word and not as university or technical 
training. 


The different patterns shown in the two state- 
ments arise from the cases of respondents reporting 
more than one purpose of visit. When two or more 
Purposes of trip were recorded, recreation still 
appeared most frequently as a reason for the visit 
but shopping was checked on 30.9 per cent of the 
forms. Many Canadian travellers to the United States 
appear to have gone there for recreation but also 
combined the recreation with shopping. The same 
is true for those who visited friends or relatives 
where, again, a visit to friends or relatives was 
combined with a shopping trip. Business was given 
with other reasons on 5.9 per cent of the question- 
naires; education in 3.5 per cent and other reasons 
in 1.7 per cent. 


Persons travelling to the-United States for rec- 
reation do not show a marked preference for a par- 
ticular type of transportation but more persons on 
business travel by aeroplane than by any other type 
of transportation. Canadians visiting friends or 
relatives use all types of transportation rather 
uniformly. 


In addition to the purpose of visit, the respond- 
ents were querried on length of stay in the United 
States and this information was tabulated according 
to purpose of trip and type of transportation. The 
Shortest length of stay was reported by those who 
travelled mainly for shopping where the average 
amounted to approximately 3 days. This fact indi- 
cated they returned very shortly after the 48 hour 
time limit required for customs exemption had ex- 
pired. Business trips were also comparatively short, 


averaging 7.1 days. Trips made for recreation and 
visits to friends or relatives were of nearly the same 
duration, 10.9 days and 11.2 days respectively. 
During the first half of the year the average length 
of stay compiled from the questionnaires reporting 
recreation as the reason for the trip was slightly 
higher. This apparently was due to longer visits to 
Florida during the winter and early spring. When 
trips were made for other reasons Canadians stayed 
an average of 17.7 days. Canadians in the United 
States for purposes of education reported an average 
of 37 days stay. 


Average expenditures varied according to the 
purpose of visit. Visits for educational reasons re- 
quired the highest average expenditure per visit but 
the average per person per day was lower than most 


| Of the other types of travel. This was due chiefly to 


‘lation, 


the longer length of stay. Canadians travelling to the 
United States for business reasons also had high 
expenditures per visit and the highest average on a 
per person per day basis. Expenditures for recrea- 
tion were higher in the first six months of the year 
when many Canadians were vacationing in the South- 
ern States. Canadians on shopping trips spent the 
lowest amount per visit but had high average ex- 
penditures per person per day. Canadians visiting 
American. friends or relatives had low average ex- 
penditures per visit and the lowest average On a per 
person per day basis. Charts 2 and 3 show compa- 
rative data on average expenditure and average 
length of stay, according to purpose of visit. 


In addition to the question on purpose of visit, 
Canadians were asked to give their destination in 
the United States. To simplify the process of tabu- 
the state rather than the city or town to 
which they travelled was used. On questionnaires 
listing more than one destination, the state farthest 
from the International border was taken. Data ap- 
pearing for states lying close to the border should 
be taken as minimum, since Canadians had to pass 
through states bordering Canada on their way farther 
south. Furthermore, as the sample does not include 
one and two-day traffic, a large volume of visits to 
nearby states were also automatically excluded. 


The state of destination varies with the season 
of the year as presented in Table 10. During the 
first three months of 1956 nearly 24 per cent of 
Canadian visitors to the United States covered in 
the sample went to Florida. During the second quar- 
ter the percentage dropped to only 10 per cent. In 
the third quarter 4 per cent visited Florida and in 
the last three months of 1956 the figure rose to 5 
per cent. In the aggregate for the year between 9 
and 10 per cent gave Florida as their destination, 
a figure which changed little from 1955. New York 
drew over 28 per cent, which was the greatest num- 
ber of Canadian visitors to any state during the 
year. During the second and fourth quarters the 
percentage was higher, 33 and 31 per cent respec- 
tively. This would suggest a seasonal pattern which 
may be influenced by holiday periods. The state of 
Washington was declared as the destination by some 
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11 per cent of the respondents. With the exception 
of the winter season the other quarters attracted 
about 11.5 per cent of the aggregate for all states. 
Michigar. attracted over 9 per cent of the Canadian 
visitors but a higher proportion visited this state in 
the second quarter of the year. Over 5 per cent of 
the respondents listed California as their destina- 
tion and these visitors showed a marked preference 
to visit there during the first quarter of the year 
when nearly 8.5 per cent of the Canadian visitors 
gave California as their destination. 


The state of destination according to province 
of re-entry: appears on Table 11. The states imme- 
diately south of the boundary attract the greater per- 
centages of re-entries to bordering provinces. Thus, 
from the Atlantic provinces over 38 per cent of the 
Canadian visitors reporting go to Massachusetts, 
followed by 28 per cent to Maine and 15 per cent to 
New York state. Over 39 per cent of the residents 
of Canada returning through Quebec and Ontario 
visit New York state without travelling farther 
south. Many re-entries to Quebec also visit Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and Florida. Michigan attracts 
over 17 per cent of the Ontario visitors and Florida 
nearly 14 per cent. 


Some 64 per cent of the visitors returning to 
Manitoba, who were covered in the survey had been 
to the states of Minnesota and North Dakota. The 
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same states were also listed as final destination 
on 48 per cent of the questionnaires of Canadians 
returning through the province of Saskatchewan. 
Some 41 per cent of the re-entrants to Alberta had 
not travelled beyond Montana and 11 per cent re- 
ported Washington as the state of destination. An 
additional 9 per cent of the respondents had made 
visits to California. Canadians who re-entered into 
British Columbia stayed very close to the Pacific 
coast. Over 59 per cent had only been as far as 
Washington and an additional 33 per cent had 
visited California, Oregon and Idaho. 


Map 2 shows by areas, where Canadians travel 
in the United States, irrespective of the type of 
transportation used ar the season of the year. This 
map indicates that between 32 and 33 per cent of 
the respondents to the questionnaires reported 
destinations in the Middle Atlantic States of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 18 per cent 
had visited the states bordering the Pacific Ocean. 


The East North Central States of Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin received about 
15 per cent of the visitors from Canada. The South 
Atlantic States consisting of Florida, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, North and South Carolinas, the 
Virginias, Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia, drew about 12 per cent of the Canadian 
visits and the New England States about the same 
proportion. The West North Central area received 


about 6 per cent of the visits but the Mountain area, 
West and East South Central areas combined, which 
involves a large part of the United States, accounted 
for less than 4 per cent of the Canadian visits to 
the United States. 


In all areas a majority of the travellers re- 
turned to Canada by automobile. Areas close to the 
International border and areas without large centres 
of population tend to have a higher percentage of 
Canadians returning to Canada by automobile. Thus, 
in the Mountain area comprised of the states of 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico, more than three quarters 
of their visitors returned to Canada by automobile. 


Many of the visitors to the Pacific States re- 
turned to Canada by rail, and to a lesser extent 
respondents visiting tne New England and Middle 
Atlantic States also re-entered by this means of 
transportation. In the area of the West South Central 
States comprised of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, the largest percentage of Canadian 
visitors returned to Canada by plane. Many Cana- 
dians returning from the South and Middle Atlantic 
States also use the aeroplane for transportation. 
Only along the Pacific coast does boat travel be- 
come significant with a small proportion of the 
visitors to the three Pacific States returning to 
Canada by boat. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries 


Volume of Travel and Expenditures 


Travel between Canada and overseas countries 
continued to show considerable expansion during the 
year 1956, particularly in the number of visits to 
overseas countries by residents of Canada. The ex- 
penditures of Canadians overseas once again rose 
more rapidly than receipts from visitors from over- 
seas. As a result the overseas travel account with 
a record deficit of $79 million was once more the 
source ot about half of Canada’s deficit on travel 
account in 1956. 


Canadians Abroad 


A new record was established in the number of 
visits to overseas countries by Canadians during 
1956. Residents of Canada returning direct from 
overseas countries via Canadian ports numbered 
106,100, an increase of some 18,100 visits or be- 
tween 20 and 21 per cent over the previous year. 
Since 1953 travel to overseas countries by Cana- 
dians has been gaining momentum at the rate of 
some 20 per cent each year. Re-entries direct to 
Canada were supplemented by an estimated 33,000 
who travelled via the United States making a total 
of 139,100, an increase of 22,100 visits in the 
ageregate or 19 per cent over the previous year. 


The accompanying expenditures of Canadians 
in overseas countries rose to $107 million in 1956, 


exceeding the record in the previous year by $21 
million or about 24 per cent. The United Kingdom 
receives a greater proportion of the total than any 
other area, although other European countries are 
gradually claiming a greater portion of the Cana- 
dian travel dollar. The United Kingdom received 
some $46 million from Canadians during 1956, an 
additional $6 million or 15 per cent when compared 
with the previous year. Expenditures in other 
European countries amounted to $41 million, a gain 
of $9 million or approximately 28 per cent when 
compared with 1955. In comparing expenditures in 
the United Kingdom with those in other European 
countries it might be noted that higher averages 
per visit are reported by persons visiting other 
European countries than the average for visits to 
the United Kingdom. Longer visits, often to a num- 
ber of countries, and additional transportation costs 
may have contributed to the higher averages. The 
group reporting visits to both the United Kingdom 
and other European countries showed that more 
than 50 per cent of their expenditure was made in 
other European countries. This explains the small 
margin in the total expenditures between the two 
areas, although substantially more visits to the 
United Kingdom are reported. 


Transportation costs paid to non-Canadian 
carriers are included with estimates of travel ex- 
penditures in overseas countries. Transportation 
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STATEMENT 21. Balance of Payments on Travel Acc 
and Overseas Countries, 1955-1956! 


ount Between Canada 


Net Credits (+) Net Debits (-) 


All : 
United 
Overseas } 
Countries Kingdom 


Other Other All 
Sterling OvbeEe. Other 
Area Countries Countries 


1955 1956 


1955 | 1956 


1955 1956 | 865 | 958 || 1955 1956 


etke 


IVECO TOGS rere se theatersterescescdseseances 
HPV MCTIGS, secavarcasttesessscecesansoacest 
INC Balan) cases scrcncsoscsscesesers 


1. Subject to revision 


paid to Canadian carriers does not represent a pur- 
chase of non-resident services and consequently is 
not included in the expenditures of Canadians in 
overseas countries. During the past year about 46 
per cent of the amount spent by Canadians in vis- 
iting overseas countries covered international trans- 
portation to and from North America. This included 
incidental expenses enroute but did not include 
transportation in Canada. Approximately 41 per cent 
of the amount used for transportation went to Cana- 
dian carriers and the balance amounting to 59 per 
cent went to foreign carriers. Response to the ex- 
penditure questionnaire revealed that 44 per cent of 
the expenditure on overseas transportation went for 
travel by vessel and 56 per cent was applied to 
travel by air. 


Overseas Visitors 


The number of non-resident travellers (other 
than immigrants) arriving direct from overseas coun- 


($ Millions) 


tries through Canadian ports of entry in 1956 
amounted to some 30,600, an increase of 9 per cent 
or approximately 2,600 visits. In addition, an esti- 
mated 22,000 visitors from overseas entered Canada 
via the United States. The total number of entries 
direct and by way of the United States amounted to 
52,600, an increase of 4,600 visitors or nearly 10 
per cent. 


Expenditures in Canada of the overseas visitors 
are estimated at $28 million in 1956, an increase of 
12 per cent or $3 million more than the previous 
record established in 1955. Included in these totals 
are transportation costs paid to Canadian carriers 
which account for about 50 per cent of the total 
receipts from residents of overseas countries. Ex- 
penditures of overseas travellers in Canada are 
higher than the volume indicates due to higher 
transportation costs and normally longer visits. 


Canadian Travel Overseas 


Travel by Aeroplane and Vessel 


Some light on the extent to which transportation 
by plane and vessel has been employed by returning 
Canadians is provided by Statement 22, which shows 
the number of Canadians returning direct through the 
main ports of re-entry for the years 1952 through 
1956. Most of the direct travel by air is covered by 
the ports of Gander, Dorval, Malton and Vancouver 
which accounted for 53 per cent of the total com- 
pared with 47 per cent in 1955 and 50 per cent in 
1954. Compared with the previous year there was 
an increase amounting to nearly 36 per cent or an 
additional 14,800 re-entries through the ports al- 
ready specified. Re-entries by vessel at the other 
ports listed in the statement including Vancouver 
accounted for 44 per cent of the total in 1956 as 
compared with 49 per cent during the previous year. 


Although their importance as a group was not main- 
tained in 1956, the increase in the number of re- 
entries amounted to 3,300 visits or nearly 8 per cent. 
Ports not specified in the statement normally ac- 
ceunt for 4 per cent of the Canadians returning from 
overseas but during 1956 they represented 3 per 
cent of the total. 

Overseas Destinations of Canadians 


During 1956 information on the destination of 
Canadian visits to overseas countries was com- 
piled from questionnaires completed by residents of 
Canada returning direct from abroad. Many respond- 
ents reported visits to several countries on one 
trip abroad making it necessary to record the infor- 
mation on the basis of the area visited rather than 
attempt to show the detail for each country indivi- 
dually. 
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STATEMENT 22. Residents of Canada Returning Direct from Overseas Countries, 
Principal Ports of Re-Entry, 1952 - 1956. 


a a a a 


Port of Re-entry 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
to 
Gander, CNEL G SHsih. cccvetecsccvevay deettesesaoeem seers teterettaiee comteoeiee 6, 799 9,457 8, 529 9, 729 L928 
Dorval, Quest ca os knee te eee ee eee 9,652 12, 841 17, 937 LO DOK, 3,415 
MANGO, (OU tara essteac sse1scttccrsetasctestroctomearn teeteosete tise race 3, 602 4, 158 7,036 7, 823 13, 592 
Vancouver, B.Go.Acroplanc)es eee 1, 300 4 1, 9241 3, 183 4, 523 0, eh 
St, TOHMPS, NG ie... heat ce, aecsatete acetates vecessee scent eau 1,055 1, 080 944 608 720 
THe TR RING (Scie coesatcs oases cqunasicesetessuceeesoccmest oecusaseccetseee seers 4, 393 4, 208 4,017 6,713 5, 892 
Saint John, N.B. Ve gent 1, 297 1, 164 1,034 1, 089 
Quebec 2eQuen Ween achoeem 24, 827 24, 796 21, Olle 33, 408 Sly ksi 
Vancouver ®BiCUR(VESSOL ttrck. ceeereticcces ste ccemterecsttare 1 1 568 1, 039 1, 182 
OUNeryPOLbas ccvctsvatessstuvasncesats Cossencserets seuss rere corte cepesciess 1,473 en 2 OU 3, 635 Bplaes 
Total “AMEP rts? virzccsces.. cosessat svevectoerareeccttesseenseatscte cases 54, 812 61, 482 73,558 88, 019 106, 094 
1. Breakdown of entries by plane and vessel not available. 
2. Many returning residents cleared at Quebec disembark at Montreal. 


A summary of the data on destinations of Cana- 
dians returning directly shows that in 1956 some 36 
per cent had visited the United Kingdom only, and 
an additional 33 per cent had visited the United 
Kingdom and other European countries. About 12 
per cent visited European countries other than the 
United Kingdom only and 4 per cent reported Ber- 
muda as their destination. Another 4 per cent re- 
ported visits to the British West Indies and 5 per 
cent had been to Mexico. Nearly 3 per cent reported 
visits to Hawaii and 2 per cent visited countries 
not otherwise specified. Less than 1 per cent vis- 
ited each of the following areas: Central America 
and the non-British West Indies, South America, 
Australia and New Zealand. The information re- 
corded on destination does not include Canadians 
who travelled to overseas countries and returned 
via the United States. 


A further analysis of the sample data on desti- 
nation by ports of entry follows: approximately 40 
per cent of the respondents who reported re-entering 
Canada at Gander and Dorval showed visits to the 
United Kingdom only and an additional 40 per cent 
visited the United Kingdom and other European 
countries. Between 12 and 13 per cent visited 
European countries but did not visit the United 
Kingdom, 4 per cent reported visits to Bermuda and 
3 per cent visits to the British West Indies. Visits 
to Bermuda were concentrated in the second quarter 
of the year according to the response, whereas visits 
to the British West Indies were predominantly in the 
first quarter. A few visits were reported to Mexico, 
Central America, South America, Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Fewer Canadians returning at Malton reported 
visits to the United Kingdom. About 15 per cent had 
visited the United Kingdom and 13 per cent reported 


visits to the United Kingdom and other European 
countries. Some 4 per cent visited other European 
countries only and 16 per cent gave Bermuda as 
their destination. About 24 per cent had been to the 
British West Indies and another 24 per cent went to 
Mexico. Over 2 per cent reported destinations in 
South America and 1 per cent had visited Central 
America and.the non-British West Indies, while a 
few had been to Hawaii and other countries. 


About 43 per cent of the respondents returning 
by air at Vancouver reported visits to Hawaii and 
14 per cent reported visits to other countries chiefly 
in Asia. Some 20 per cent of the Canadians return- 
ing at Vancouver had been to Mexico, 6 per cent to 
the United Kingdom and 9 per cent had visited the 
United Kingdom and other European countries. Some 
4 percent had visited other European countries only, 
while 2 per cent had been to South America and 
another 2 per cent returned from Australia and 
New Zealand. 


For convenience the questionnaires completed 
by persons returning through the Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence River ports of re-entry have been treated 
as a group. Between 44 and 45 per cent of the 
persons returning from overseas through these ports 
reported visits to the United Kingdom only and 37 
per cent had visited the United Kingdom and other 
European countries. Approximately 17 per cent had 
visited European countries other than the United 
Kingdom and less than 1 per cent had visited the 
British West Indies. A few visits were also reported 
to Central America, Australia and New Zealand 


About 73 per cent of the respondents returning 
by vessel at Vancouver reported visits to countries 
bordering on the Pacific, while 18 per cent had been 
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to the United Kingdom and other European countries. 
Some 9 per cent reported visits to the United King- 
dom only. 


Length ot Stay 


The length of stay reported on questionnaires 
by the sample of Canadians returning direct from 
overseas countries varied somewhat according to 
the destination. The average length of stay reported 
by respondents returning from visits to the United 
Kingdom only was close to 63 days, persons travel- 
ling by vessel staying about 80 days, while those 
using the aeroplane for transportation averaged 
about 41 days. 


In addition to the persons visiting the United 
Kingdom only many respondents had visited both the 
United Kingdom and other European countries. This 
group stayed about a week longer overseas and their 
average length of stay was approximately 71 days. 
The amount of time spent in the United Kingdom was 
around 38 days and the remainder of the visit 
amounting to an average of about 33 days was spent 
in the other European countries. Here again persons 
travelling by vessel reported longer visits amounting 
to some 93 days, whereas plane passengers reported 
visits averaging about 48 days. 

Visits of longer duration were reported by per- 
sons visiting only European countries other than 
the United Kingdom. The average length of visit 
reported by this group totalled 73 days, with plane 
travellers reporting some 47 days and persons re- 
turning by vessel about 91 days’ stay. Although res- 
pondents were asked to report the length of stay in 
each country there may have been a tendency for 
many to include the number of days enroute to and 
from North America, which would increase the 
length of visit for persons travelling by vessel. 

Visits to other Commonwealth countries varied 
widely between Bermuda and the British West Indies 


as compared with other parts of the Commonwealth. 
The average length of stay reported in Bermuda was 
16 days but persons returning from the British West 
Indies reported visits of around 24 days. Much 
longer visits were reported by Canadians who had 
visited other parts of the Commonwealth. 


Other countries frequently visited and the aver- 
age length of stay reported were as follows: Mexico 
20 days, Central America 26 days, Hawaii 28 days, 
South America 47 days and 75 days in countries not 
already specified. 


Canadians travelling via the United States to 
overseas countries normally spend close to a week 
in the United States enroute in addition to the 
length of visit abroad. Respondents travelling to 
the United Kingdom via the United States reported 
shorter visits overseas than persons returning direct, 
but persons visiting the United Kingdom and other 
European countries stayed longer. Persons return- 
ing from visits to other European countries via the 
United States reported visits of around 78 days com- 
pared with 73 days reported by respondents returning 
direct from the same area. Visits to Mexico and the 
British West Indies were of the same duration as 
that reported by persons returning direct but visits 
to Bermuda and Central and South America were 
shorter. Traffic via the United States is heavier in 
the winter months when navigation on the St. 
Lawrence is closed and during the same season 
many Canadians are taking winter vacations in a 
warmer climate. The distribution of destination is 
also altered for Canadians travelling overseas via 
the United States. Compared with destinations 
reported by persons returning direct a higher pro- 
portion visit Bermuda, the British West Indies, 
Mexico and South America and a smaller percentage 
of the aggregate report visits to the United Kingdom 
and other European countries. 


STATEMENT 23. Purpose of Visit Reported by Canadians Returning Direct 
from Overseas Countries, 1956. 


Visiting 
Destination Reported Business | Education Health Recreation | friends or Other 
relatives 
Wit Cd VReLIa eS OMMMONLY te. cterercncccass scsstecrcecrerscess son 7.9 2B} 260 19.8 66.9 0.6 
U.K. and other European Countries .............00 eng te) 1.6 44.4 27.6 0.4 
Other European Countries Only  ..........ccsceceeeees 14.5 5.6 3015 215.8 54. 2 0.2 
Other Commonwealth CountrieS .......seeescesseees 4.5 3a 9.0 Tee 9.1 0.6 
AlIE@theri@ounthie sy, cee. ceccerectectesss<tearewesnsesses 8.8 5.9 5.0 66.9 12. 4 1.0 
Grand “Dota oe: iecesce Bie a ects bd este 11.4 5.3 3.6 42.3 36.8 0.6 
ere Fe | eee eee | ee eee eee 


\ 
Purpose of Visit 


The main reason for Canadian visits to over- 
seas countries was recorded during the past year, 
From the aggregate of persons returning direct from 
overseas who reported one purpose of trip, approxi- 


mately 42 per cent had travelled for recreation and 
37 per cent had gone to visit friends or relatives. 
About 11 per cent travelled overseas for business, 
5 per cent for education, 4 per cent for health and 
nearly 1 per cent for all other reasons. 
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The main purpose of overseas trips varies ac- 
cording to the area visited. Over 66 per cent of the 
visitors to the United Kingdom and over 54 per cent 
to other European countries went to visit friends or 
relatives. This shows a higher proportion than the 
previous survey in 1955 when 60 per cent of the 
visits to the United Kingdom and 50 per cent of the 
visits to other European countries were for the pur- 
pose of visiting friends or relatives. 


Canadians returning from trips that took them 
to the United Kingdom and other European countries 
combined, reported a much higher percentage of 
visits for recreation than persons visiting each 
area separately. Over 44 per cent of visits taking 
in both areas were for recreational purposes and 28 
per cent went to visit friends or relatives. Persons 
combining both areas on their visit also reported 
a much higher proportion of business trips. Some 18 
per cent of this group reported business as the rea- 
son for overseas travel compared with 14 per cent 
for the group visiting other European countries only 
and 8 per cent of the trips that did not go beyond 
the United Kingdom. Fewer persons visiting both 
areas went for purposes of health. 


Approximately 74 per cent of the respondents 
returning from other Commonwealth countries (main- 
ly Bermuda and the British West Indies) reported 
recreation as the main purpose of visit, 9 per cent 
reported visits to friends or relatives and 9 per cent 
had gone for reasons of health. Business appears 
aS a minor inducement for Canadian visits to the 
other Commonwealth countries accounting for 4 per 
cent of the total. A smaller proportion of the visits 
to this group of countries are for business than for 
all other areas. 


The residue of countries in areas not already 
specified are grouped for convenience and listed as 
other countries. About 67 per cent of the visits to 
residual] countries are for recreation, 12 per cent to 


visit friends or relatives and 9 per cent for business 
reasons. The main countries included in the residual 
classification are: Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and South America. Nearly 84 per cent of the 
visits to Hawaii were for recreation and 69 per cent 
went to Mexico for the same purpose. Business is 
quite important in inducing Canadians to South 
America. Around 32 per cent of the visits to South 
America are for business reasons and another 32 
per cent go for recreation. 


Some 55 per cent of the Canadians returning 
from overseas countries via the United States re- 
ported recreation as the purpose of their trip, 21 per 
cent visited friends or relatives and 14 per cent 
had been on business. About 60 per cent of the 
respondents returning via the United States travel- 
led in groups of two or more persons and 40 per cent 
travelled alone. Persons visiting friends or relatives 
show about the same distribution between groups 
and singly but 63 per cent of the persons travelling 
for recreation are in groups of two or more. Nearly 
50 per cent of the respondents on business travelled 
alone but a higher percentage of trips covering one 
person only appeared on forms checked as education 
or health. 


A higher proportion of visits alone was reported 
by Canadians returning direct from overseas than by 
persons returning via the United States. About 44 
per cent of the persons returning direct reported 
singly but this varied according to purpose of trip 
and transportation used. Nearly half of the Cana- 
dians using planes for transportation overseas re- 
ported for one person only but 60 per cent of the 
persons travelling by vessel were in groups of two 
or more. About 60 per cent of the persons visiting 
friends or relatives and 55 per cent of recreation 
returns were in groups. About 50 per cent of the 
business returns covered one person only while a 
higher proportion who travelled for education re- 
ported singly. 


Nor Resident Visitors to Canada from Overseas Entries by Aeroplane and Vessel 


Of the total 30,600 non-resident visitors (other 
than immigrants) from overseas countries some 
16,400 or nearly 54 per cent travelled by vessel 
and the remainder representing 14,200 passengers 
or 46 per cent arrived by plane. There was an in- 
crease of 1,500 or 10 per cent in the number of ar- 
rivals by vessel and 1,100 or 8 per cent in the num- 
ber arriving by plane. The breakdown in the number 
of arrivals by air and water transportation showed 
little change from the previous year when 53 per 
cent travelled by vessel and 47 per cent by plane. 


The compilation of the number of visitors using 
Canadian carriers for transportation between Canada 
and overseas countries was continued in 1956. 
During the past year a higher proportion of visitors 
from overseas countries used Canadian carriers. In 
1956 approximately 36 per cent of the arrivals used 
Canadian -air and steamship lines and 64 per cent 
were aboard foreign carriers. In 1955 approximately 
33 per cent arrived in Canada via Canadian air and 
steamship lines and 67 per cent were aboard foreign 
carriers. 
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STATEMENT 24. Number of Non-Immigrant Visitors Entering Canada Direct from Overseas Countries, 
by Type of Transportation, Principal Countries, 1955 - 1956. 


Arrivals by Aeroplane Arrivals by Vessel- Total 
Country of Residence = ¥ i 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 


PUNY MEIN Mine remtce Ned ecb csersniy ansésstssaesciascsszateaayaesnevsensees 5, 201 5, 302 7, 163 hy ikeitl 12, 364 13, 089 


SECO ccccabteane ncaa nee eee Eee One 829 949 1,952 2, 036 2, 181 2, 985 


INOUE Ae RUM el ATIC y ters tacecaccscnsscdeesorecasessatosnsesacu eens 102 108 333 334 435 442 
WCU Smee cea oe cca ert cus sn cccduostocentegeecceacteas edesucwe rt oee 60 86 169 PUN) 229 301 
SSS CUBOTILLSIG TIS] OS tirecc: aa.nacesacceascanssoasscsnacsweze sds 13, 9 32 45 45 54 


JNUISLSFSIIIE) . cososeccannssenceecoanty Sesto oncbee ade tagoeonoo taco eee 379 448 724 790 1, 103 1, 238 
SRL SVE Stal NOT OS Wie cont cisin-a teeny cess ctvannvusnes arndeends 381 617 134 85 515 702 


SOLACE fee ceteowe tecrncectcteerccctiarsterscaisoesstenactersesevass 383 468 6 11 389 479 
ING WEZiCA land Re tickers: <b ve veep ete sssescde dues cilenavecessdeas 185 224 323 241 508 465 
WNTOMTOT SOULIEAIIICE. 0.0. snsourcessvacseraneosteseeseseants 75 127 103 129 178 256 
VINCE perce et ene stat tewte ence cteccvenes aodcaetacdtctesieitasessausnes 117 119 70 66 187 185 
OM CM IC OLE e secenszas cocevesnach duces sdearopes sssimsbideeAusanmesaas 89 82 28 34 117 116 
Other Commonwealth Countries .............c:e0e0 235 218 145 160 380 378 


HOU AIUC ete eaealces eatasindes ev ovsttwaesiobaxcrerereraseedseceasisavesee 529 727 921 1, 155 1, 450 1, 882 
(CLOT AMY) Mee eeserattestateesenstnesteccessreventeesszeds-eatacteess ss aes 629 635 788 1, 244 1,417 TL cows) 


BEETLE C Cp Be fare ba secs sve Soe Seca gales awseTeueo evn diseuts 1,395 956 814 735 2, 209 L6o 
INIOIGU NY aera seser rceccarntet ere Cerctocscutrs casnesccoicseytaescestseets 84 179 97 135 181 314 
WAU ZED AMGIEE roti ors cs osseade <teitencsstencsddssrassaatcedsetens 126 146 81 121 207 267 
PS eM MURR ceaccugeietant sxsslnvary es ciexpuceivarchescevavesssenesesiisieoe 128 133 128 123 256 256 
WUEUVA Ma ac tretersnctereesties stesote tac rscksecne ctasetisatesoachscavebackes 141 91 132 120 273 211 
PENVESS GT LEA Beco tosses gepei dace secisee wine cast cen cvaxts tomsonncs Seninncsiesds 42 50 75 142 117 192 


WAITS OS LA VIE narsnctuscrantcsseansaettonenedsdevsuasssisoacavecienssee 14 82 27 36 41 118 
OVA ees ec se secon cctosseeesteses cstoatsactcncessstertcassessessiees 5 109 - 6 5 115 
SWE CLG MII ona censsbusceatcacsinesansahavaavelseuseesensesanetcvaredeoers 56 59 70 45 126 104 
OUVCLEMUFOPE AN COUNTS) ca. sasesccsseasncsopacsecnnnssee 234 166 164 104 398 270 


IVI CSX UG OMscen cance cansrecaeaecatate soc caprist sn cactenne snetes esanssauacsee 233 527 6 25 239 552 
TOA AINE TUG Ui nassetersesprechesenaderesctercscsee<ssasssecoeveee 414 485 70 49 484 534 
NST AN (MOGESDECLEICA) en cseneatencecswcnssasespscsoascessensots 176 228 32 33 208 261 
CUBYOGNT -concsatdeuceenn nis thociestntieeenbabadoneontrocosemene ee caeod 125 ule (al 34 39 159 210 
PAST IG ai NOU ES IU TSI lirusssseenaserneateeeresseastrevss tee snore 264 68 56 112 320 180 


Westringies: (NOt BritiSh cusmescccranscessassnvessscs 117 128 12 10 129 138 


UNETICOUNUTIES) « c.ccesesssesstecsssasevese senevoussrsatcevssvees 125 206 13 30 8 236 
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Country of Origin for Overseas Travellers 


Although the number of visits by residents of 
the United Kingdom increased by approximately 
1,000 when compared with the previous year, per- 
centage-wise the proportion of overseas visitors 
residing ‘in the United Kingdom declined from 57 per 
cent in 1955 to 55 per cent in 1956. Approximately 


13 per cent of the visitors from overseas originated 
in other Commonwealth countries compared with 
12 per cent in 1955 and 13 per cent in 1954. Resi- 
dents of other European countries accounted for 
25 per cent of our visitors direct from overseas in 
1956 and all other countries constituted about 7 per 
cent of the total. 


Quarterly Distribution of Travel Expenditures 


Statement 25 presents an analysis of the re 
ceipts and payments on the international travel 
account by quarters over a seven year period. Re- 
ceipts from residents of other countries travelling 
in Canada continue to be highly concentrated in the 
third quarter of the year. In 1950-some 55 per cent 
of the receipts appeared in the third quarter and for 
the years 1951-1953 inclusive about 57 per cent was 
received in the third quarter. In the following years, 
covering 1954-1956 inclusive, some 56 per cent, 55 
per cent and 57 per cent respectively of the receipts 
were concentrated in the third period, indicating 
little change in the pattern over the seven year 
period. 


The third quarter is the only period of the year 
when receipts exceed payments but the net balance 
between the two has declined from a credit of $73 
million in 1950 to $22 million in 1956. The first 
quarter of the year is of least importance with 
around 8 per cent of the revenue for the year coming 
in the first. three months although the percentage 
dropped slightly in 1956. The net debit balance for 
the quarter has gradually climbed from $13 million 
in 1950 to $67 million in 1956. The second quarter 
has followed much the same pattern over the seven 
year period with between 18 and 20 per cent of the 
receipts appearing in this period. The net debit 
balance, however, has increased more substantially 
in the second quarter than in any other quarter of 
the year. The expansion of winter travel by Cana- 
dians to the southern states, no doubt, has been 
an important factor influencing this trend. Exxpend- 
itures declared by Canadians in the early part of 
the second quarter are often higher than in other 


months of the year. The fourth quarter of the year 
is of about the same importance relatively as the 
second quarter but the net debit balance has not 
advanced as rapidly over the period as in the second 
quarter. 


In 1950 the credit balance of the third quarter 
was sufficient to counteract the debit balances in 
other quarters but the following year a declining 
credit balance in the third quarter was not suffi- 
cient to offset a debit balance increasing in the 
other quarters, leaving a net debit of $6 million 
for the year. The trend established in 1951 became 
more pronounced through the intervening years until 
the credit balance of the third quarter had dwindled 
to $22 million and the debit balance for the other 
quarters increased to $183 million in 1956, leaving 
a debit balance for the year amounting to $161 
million. 


One of the major problems facing travel promot- 
ers, resort operators and transportation companies 
in Canada is the seasonality factor, particularly 
with our visitors from the United States. The more 
that travel is concentrated within a relatively short 
period of the year, the larger the fixed investment 
required in transportation and housing facilities, 
consequently fixed costs, which have to be covered 
by the owners of these facilities during the peak 
season are also increased. The concentration of 
over half of travellers to Canada arriving in the 
short period of approximately three months, no 
doubt, has been a factor deterring many persons 
from investing funds in an industry that must derive 
most of the revenue in a comparatively short period 
of the year. 


Ce 
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STATEMENT 25. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of Payments on Travel Account 
Between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-1956! 


I Qr. IV @. Year 
= All 
($ Millions) 
Quarterly receipts: 
eG) 15 erewemnce esate cen er ea src cs satcieas seat taasesacccousscicaseeceettoces dcasvaceceucschaxteuvateossceve 23 51 152 49 275 
MO piles ste ctcatac tcc tasessucc seas enue igescac ens svaey ovaksaiect si'ecuciccvesvcscscecssvstecviesccstacs 23 (ail 157 43 274 
HL 5) Reem neice rae eee Sore ste cra castes vesenasdie daecasesueth<cecscavucesacescivecectseedcaccvacs 24 53 156 42 275 
MG) cd emectentecccestancccscssesectacspecsdesecsucscavetycescessectsesoccecesseccrcceisectisctecessttss 26 57 172 47 302 
HG Sdaeecnrsancascts vers savecsxcnescscs dou cecessousansq% as vieccactee'scisecerousecersetcessacelasasetoce 24 59 172 50 305 
MSE remeteeee sateen ses oaven succes secceredasccuescscossssesvesceavacess sass ceaaesecevesinasediccncsiss 26 66 182 54 328 
HOBBY cost crs SGSS Aa oe ae ee 26 65 191 55 337 
Per cent of year: 
OE O iecex scavezasesnemtercsesse se nccssnsctctetescsedivetsocssusucsedoccescdeeeteuctel onddccecesteczee 8.4 18.5 553 17.8 100.0 
NG eaildeemer ar caee ceeceee enn e eeees ecce tae tase ec Sec ce ves bsenbevasie ccth tose<Oee tedectocacalecsebesscaes 8.4 18.6 Sy (Gie} dient 100.0 
HN) Ey Dieerae. -tacac ese ees tae tee con scans seeetectrs ces acaseccocecacsateeetocsceicensSeeouecece teeacetee San 19.3 56.7 ers 100.0 
TOSS aa escola Sec eS RE eee an 8.6 18.9 56.9 15.6 100.0 
OE Geena cee eacee seen mean aoe a Tastee saeco coco ease se ct cact eeade teste ovacdccceeeateecs 7.9 19.3 56.4 16.4 100.0 
OB Biceceec cece came eee ere ecce teas Pr pce CEE ERE BEET rr tt OPE Ea 7.9 20. 1 55.0 16.5 100.0 
FEO ie eee a eae ee en i ta ae NO BTS, ccssidecesterecees toll 19.3 56.7 16.3 100.0 
Quarterly payments 
WIG s (ete esc ce Re eM he oan sch tates PR aw cz<cwca bara et eeeec SSEAEAE suis cecabaeoseuceects 36 58 79 53 226 
HIG HL cee cases se atte Ne cee aa nen see so tes Aeocs cv'n scans Stu eseeebades dock teses aaccecusmeaesits 54 14 96 56 280 
HUQ FD ieeeteecececceccetettc ete scars cc oct ede enc at eias be svoeses Sravctie ees Ss debvotesscudien ofeteoude 63 97 110 Tl 341 
HOSS ee asunmest cettteencteta ra: cdedacatastinscetvassnesavsancsnacseeeeebecoteiasconscesescucSeaweeds 68 95 124 78 365 
HO) yA patties une cte Meme tte Sttns.wades seotcseeeeat teacadcasnesnususctselscoossctheeseccses cons ddeeesass 65 102 134 88 389 
PUIG) Ey eee ccesce onc trac nec cectes cacvsssreabt ees dtesos ceca coc ness <ccee Meteo PUOeR nsvsvasedascehaks 718 119 156 96 449 
TOS a ge aeecoeectccacc oe EERE Pc eo, 93 133 169 103 498 
Per cent of year: 
Ss eens nee eae eae, Seren eg ae cor ce Sree ERS cceh acc teeacasiseasussddeccteesche 15.9 25ent 35.0 23.4 100.0 
WG) BiUimnccscnesosdeceraccevccacaasaxcauesvscsusussvessxtancecsssune acaasnacsnnseanisacsencaeesensenas see 19.3 26.4 34.3 20.0 100.0 
FUSS aes eece ewer seats cesecancan ecco decrees ssersu eda du eusadesvadsessdstinindisnedasucscetaecaeasdens 18.5 28.4 353} 20.8 100.0 
MS Bracco steer sce ctacerecxcotesevsrsvatce shases cacscssavesn sussetsecondnius ceinessess sesescasussacceee 18.6 26.0 34.0 21.4 100.0 
LS arte ence ee eee nae eee een Sec oss beng aRUee Seca e re ex entcuvecésdevastccseuesess 16.7 26.2 34.5 22.6 100.0 
FLL) Sy renee cee mene ce cee eee ects ee see Sore teen wns sos cicansnussxseesnteonscersha 17.4 26. 5. 34.7 21.4 100.0 
HU Ge weet es sea seee sates anoeces cee toy ae sence suet eeescsctsdeancank wasiduedsoaecsecetoscnssesbe 18.7 26.7 33.9 20.7 100.0 


1. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 1. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Who Departed from Canada in 1956, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average 
Day’s stay tes i iste pee Rk ee total eer i yaaa et 
permits permits per car expenditures car days per day 
| $ $ $ 

lt i aeveguteapeeeetnevenss 865, 542 35. 34 8. 10 7, 010, 890 5. 28 865, 542 8. 10 

Di Geaidvchuastnassivente 512, 770 20. 94 20. 49 10, 506, 657 7.92) 1,025, 540 10. 24 

SW ovaceateasranetecucees 280, 519 11. 46 48. 30| 13, 549, 068 10. 21 841, 557 16. 10 

A coduasstauavatnccondss 178, 187 1. 28 69.60} 12, 401, 815 9. 35 712, 748 17. 40 

5 Wisccesasaaveecetenans 119, 561 4. 88 90.65} 10, 838, 205 ee ily 597, 805 18. 13 

Gi Dasceneseateetaneett 84, 403 Seto 108. 02 OF LL Tate 6. 87 505, 418 18. 00 

T vastavtonccmetourencte 71, 991 2. 94 126. 75 9, 124, 859 6. 88 503, 937 18. 11 

Bo wvavessacnarese inet 77, 425 3. 16 133. 44 10, 331, 592 ne a) 619, 400 16. 68 

OD ancidtcsedts soumesitaae 47, 009 1.92 145. 69 6, 848, 741 5. 16 423, 081 165-19 

LO it. aoeeccsssesecreerns 30, 321 1, 24 151. 76 4, 601, 515 3. 47 303, 210 15.18 

1B I seen cee 22, 229 0. 91 155.83 3, 463, 945 PANS 244, 519 14.17 

ND) vctcacasapnstetecsesss + 17, 808 0. 73 167. 83 2, 988, 717 2. 25 213, 696 13. 99 

AS eeseseses cadedscsanses 15, 961 0. 65 173. 78 2, 773, 703 2. 09 207, 493 13. 37 

BI eer errrCe ere reer rerre 16, 629 0. 68 175.55 2, 919, 221 2. 20 232, 806 12. 54 

TB aeeredee ete duvcess 17, 038 0. 70 176. 56 3, 008, 229 2a ZdoV OO pipet éy| 

1G Wesscsessrcscnyncsdeeas 9, 905 0. 40 182. 89 Mees sys) 1.36 158, 480 11. 43 

17), sdstatecccsesvoccecees 6, 480 0. 26 184. 09 1, 192, 903 0. 90 110, 160 10. 83 

1S cccusaae te nvestare 4, 550 0.19 191. 87 873, 009 0. 66 81, 900 10. 66 

LD) sense dcvateseevuccses' 3, 788 0.15 200. 18 758, 282 0.57 DEP 10. 54 

DO) coexeseaeevescesasena 3, 385 0. 14 206. 66 699, 544 0. 53 67, 700 10. 33 

2, Lette es 3, 224 0.13 209555 675, 589 0. 51 67, 704 9. 98 

DD acaeaissteteccessactde 3, 292 OS ls} 188. 51 620, 575 0. 47 72, 424 8.57 

DB) copteecttes cacvasevens 2, 319 0. 09 213. 88 495, 988 0. 37 53, 337 9. 30 

DS ccvchavsiettcanre cen ete 0. 08 221. 65 414, 929 0. 31 44, 928 9. 24 

DD sacsevessessonsasarast 1, 624 0. 07 201. 09 326, 570 0. 25 40, 600 8. 04 

DG sdiencetreseessenseses 1,555) 0. 06 206, 55 321, 185 0. 24 40, 430 7.94 

DT sastecaeascerscshanase 15a 0. 06 209. 70 329, 439 O25 42, 417 Memtd 

QB siccs castottececouenes 1, 585 0. 06 221. 88 351, 680 0. 26 44, 380 Lene 

AO atenceacavmetnees const 1, 839 0. 08 193. 84 356, 472 0. 27 53; dal 6. 68 

DO =P BO) mactese-saasatsassness 11, 073 0. 45 173. 82 1, 924, 709 1.45 370, 579 5. 19 

AO =A Oe cca cenevactecssose 4, 786 0. 20 256. 67 1, 228, 423 0.93 Palais Bays 5. 81 

OO iO Meesaetentetssateatsade 3, 630 0.15 PAE BI 942, 239 0. 71 197, 824 4. 76 

GO!=" GO) aise cxcacecreest obsses 3, 394 0. 14 295. 65 1, 003, 436 0. 76 217, 244 4. 62 

TiO mail Qingscsasdsestarasctavess 2, 318 0. 09 342. 51 793, 938 0. 60 172, 910 4. 59 

BOM BO ccaksecssvcsveccescnes 1, 966 0. 08 360. 12 707, 996 0753 166, 374 4. 26 

DO- 99 wrrrssrcereceseroeres 1, 906 0. 08 $29. 55 620, 498 0. 47 179, 313 3. 46 

NOOK 119 Misceesscrases-encars: 27 aDL 0. 10 397. 31 934, 076 0. 70 256, 388 3. 64 

T20 = N39) Goadaccdscsnvrtcixacs 1, 880 0. 08 457. 05 859, 254 0. 65 242, 843 3. 54 

TAQSIGO eee secsvssescescccrers 2, 770 0.11 466, 24 i, 291, 485 0. 97 427, 938 Be Oe 

LOH 19 91 i sadanewsscsnceneesere 4, 033 0 1, 597, 471 739, 957 2016 

ZOO-OVEF Seserensecousuvasceces 4, 357 2, 073, 191 Us sles Beh 1. 86 

otal Si: ccsesssenetnises 2,448, S6 54. 18 | 132, 688, 7752 100, 00 | 12, 801, 202 1037 
Average length of 

per car 5.22 


sea eeececcsansesenenaes 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
2. Expenditure data in this table are calculated on a Dominion basis, hence do not agree with similar datain State- 
ment 3 which are calculated on a provincial basis. 
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TABLE 1A. Number of ahd Average Expenditure Per Day by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling 
on Customs Permits! Who Departed from Canada in 1956, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average Number Number Average 
Days’ stay persons of of expenditure 
per car persons person-days P a aoe 
$ 
Ae ee ee ee 3.16 2,730, 314 2,730, 914 9.57 
7 RR Ran hie RCO See 2.86 1, 465, 567 2,931, 134 3. 58 
SU Pececeanen nee Nesp snesesiasistgcarobrchasdsoausdeese® 2.32 789, 727 2, 369, 181 eli 
Aare Meno ie Aedes ROvahaGins snus sdawehenens Qandil 493, 779 Seiya 6, 28 
SO Sc ae Aa, 2,75 329,194 1,645, 970 5. 49 
ID! eecAceeneane irtiesassontestecets elses suvsassnceace 2.78 235. 009 1, 410, 054 6.47 
LL ee eee ee ee cian Siete aaa dais saucestecone 2.88 207,015 1, 449,105 6. 30 
ta ace SBS Soda TER aC to eee HA ae Rc ree 3.05 236, 302 1, 890, 416 5, 47 
OR as acitctatastche vc den saci chaee eu Taaucates vane 2.91 136,581 Nn ae) P28) Bs Dil 
QU reste Gem cree caries ticker csveansat red csweeat ys Zool 85, 344 853, 440 5. 39 
MM erect Ce Memetnec vaste cue tectettasowesslcsneneusMaerse Denke) 61,118 672, 298 Dale 
BD eanehe rece ce tates sses taste cata abenmon vance sbete’s Zane 48,932 587,184 5. 09 
HES a ceases acer sees ec caaae sad aameas eee ccdcens 2. 81 44,871 5830020 4,76 
TA eeada race taascansscdsiaeenasaanssasndacavecevees 2.92 48,515 679, 210 4, 30 
Mt ceccceectecesasens seitoncensnettan twas va <sonc tee 3.01 51, 200 768, 000 3092 
NG aancssetesanescnas Gedo scvaserstnaanstsatsvoevnares 2. 84 236 Leo 450, 640 4,02 
Ml acerca: toabewtivenccesaeaviesicoiinnecvseesedeadvates 2.67 17, 302 294, 134 4,06 
DS cate Mite tose oe cccceveaces Maoesawsswanascmpaconte's 2.58 11, 746 211, 428 4.13 
Oe ame sm eed tec sci doersaitinn ee csisasienls oisaseree net 2000 9,672 183, 768 4,13 
DO Waescapemeeretes othe ath seeentcence cotanezecct ase 2209 8,617 172, 340 4.06 
DA ere BeenatosslaasieessisGics tesvevaeuseasaensisameneacess 2.54 8,174 171, 654 3.94 
DD Ree eens Scene vine Rueroan eae ses sulssaedeens aa 2.99 Broa 187, 594 Sao 
2S eae enoaseaersstcets Ine cio nsssiiiciesleaasebiasteee 2. 48 5, 799 132, 457 3.74 
DAM eapedavaaia aden sadicsmocabiosssaiesaseouagens 2.45 4,592 110, 208 3. 75 
25 acetates ro toine sth tren otehs wean elie 2. 40 3, 895 97, 375 Bet) 
DD ge OMe ee Daaiascsiea ssia Sooe ciebcssietat sivas vera 2. 34 3,637 94, 562 3. 40 
lle «ects cist edaasers als oeascetpnchciypcs ens dein aicaincg 2,33 3, 656 98, 712 3. 34 
DSidrccts iadaee hovnccteesth saeseveswekawardertendesess 2. 38 3, 769 105, 532 By BS 
DL sie sme ene nena aa soc dawcommeetemeas up isaus sessions Dest 4, 351 126, 179 2a 
Bem OO tee ctcenener ts sade cnsidduies'sn  satisasjoniiienercsacnns Ae BM 26, 292 879,993 2019 
A a4 9D iae Rema naseh anewisécesedesanenoae new sisbes sais 2. 40 11, 482 507, 045 2. 42 
IYO Es 5012 encacencadaccphcceseaececae cnc ccbetc sean eenaaSooaeN 2. 40 8,698 474, 041 oe 
FOO) c ceteriomece cass assce eeeapccpereserast ddadeupiverns 2590 7, 986 511,184 1.96 
FU Omid 9 racic cases socmanensvevets sagen tcge ste s<sessetanas 2.41 5, 582 416, 361 1,91 
SO SMC me cnessarecsuncavoaranca-aniershavearadedsaacosecsss 2. 39 4, 707 398, 353 ile tts} 
9 Ona Oia te ncar ge toca toa toner ceaeotcnscnsvnnceuaswsee 2.24 4,269 401, 628 1.54 
TOOT) Socsecoacectecsceancaccn abesacocnencceunogacaceaGee Bh SH 5, 574 607, 845 1,54 
TU PAVEIIE IS), aes. -costanieses scbosogopos Bacal svos Soo Rocedonn ee 2. 31 4, 339 560, 469 1 38} 
MADR LGO er reractudesedssnetsetscsdecsesessesesccnrane ates 2. 32 6, 417 991, 362 1. 30 
MND e199 Netentes weet enet oes Atos seeaestcienasossvennastees Qed 9, 363 Ln o23 0.93 
DOOFOVER .ackgtisccoret state sscttiececsnaseteetssdeeiussss 2. 54 11,065 2, 833, 096 0.73 
Tatas 2 ee eo B Salty nc bt OF 2, 94 7, 191, 604 34, 510, 337 3, 84 


per person 4.80 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada during the Calendar Year 1956, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit 


Number of permits by 


length of stay 
Ports of entry Ports of exit Total 
3 days 
1 day 2 days ee over 
Section I, Traffic within Ontario: | 
(a) St. Lawrence River Ports............. Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.............. 655 55 SO 8,957 13, 003 
Make, BIT eCLPOrtsicncsc.ec eee eres — 1 7 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 370 2,039 2, 457 4, 866 
Sault Ste-Mari @\yjcc.. case oases sence sos 212 998 906 2, 116 
Totaliofiahowve: <ac:c-c san dtxeces- aces: 1,237 6, 429 12, 327 19, 993 
St. Lawrence River Ports ...........00000 20, 754 135632 65,056 99, 442 
All Ports in the Province of Quebec 1, 244 4.993 12,001 17, 468 
Ally Portswini@anadas screen 23,274 24, 370 90,692 138, 336 
(b) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ...... St. Lawrence River Ports ............... Ih tUPAS) 7,049 16,654 24, 832 
hake BirievPorts):.cce crete ees 2, 32 49 83 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 105,995 66, 721 16, 469 189,185 
SaultiSte=ariens.ce et ee eee 85 894 2,794 BYTE) 
Total Of AbOVE «0.0.0... ccc eee 107, 211 74, 696 35, 966 217, 873 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 162, 030 77, 469 178, 046 417,545 
All Portsiins@anad day ees eee 269,315] 153,068 Zaonues 656,106 
Cea kere POrs cece St. Lawrence River Ports ............00000 — _ 8 8 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ _ 60 19 139 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 100 20 83 203 
Saul tiSte=Marienccs-.cotes eee eee ee — —- iby 12 
Totaliof abovVecs.cs2 ee eee 100 80 182 362 
hakermrievPorts ee eee 10 14 473 502 
Alls PortsnuCana damrecsserercrssteerree 110 94 669 873 
(d) St. Clair and Detroit River Ports | St. Lawrence River Ports ...........000- 425 2,572 4,035 T,0se 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 106, 292 69, 276 25, 299 200, 867 
WakeuwBirie: Ports ...c es ete ee 43 48 56 147 
Sault iSte=Mariie:caccrest cto caes 31 255 5,971 6,257 
Total iofabovers-.-cwariesine oars 106, 791 72,151 35, 361 214, 303 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 158, 300 46, 801 119,015 324, 116 
All Ports ina nada sexceccscy eee neeee ee 265,145] 119, 391 166, 828 551, 364 
(ey Saul tiSte=Mariennc.cceee sen St. Lawrence River Ports ...............05 159 1, 259 ety 2, 769 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 62 1, 440 Siioe 5, 234 
Ha kesPriexPorts Jcccctoamee ces aeecsvences = = 3 3 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 10 357 5, 087 5, 454 
Total of above rs scssescssesecccy-c-occotes 231 3, 056 10, 173 13, 460 
SaultiStesMarien: a seessesee ee kee 4,040 3, 654 23, 486 31,180 
All Portsiin Canadair: saunter 4, 345 7.412 ley Thats) 49,495 
Section 0. Traffic from Ontario to 
Other Provinces: 
St. Lawrence River Ports ............06 All sPorts’ in Quebec eet essence. ceeeee 1, 244 A223 12,001 17, 468 
All Ports in Ontario West of King- 
ston and East of Sault Ste-Marie 
(Incl. Sault Ste-Marie) .................... ALT PortsHiniQueb ecrrescn testcase 167 oo 31, 398 33, 416 
AllgPorts! in Ontariomear. cme reese All Portsiin Quebec: ve vsncccccreessoncceesess 1, 411 6,075 43, 483 50, 969 
AVIBPOIS i Ontariomeanr-cscc erences All Ports in Maritime Provinces ....... 46 243 5,036 5, 325 
ATI Ports) in Ontariomerns-ct-e-acrce-ereee AL Ports’ in’ Manitoba) y..--c-sccs.ss-eceeees 125 1, 179 3, 822 5, 126 
ALPPorcsrini@ ntarigmee sts: eens All Ports in Maritimes, Quebec and 
Manitoba ncn tice te oe eee 1,582 7, 497 52, 341 61, 420 
All Ports in Ontariow. cscs. seee (All Ports ein Ontarioucrcercrarescccccec 568,755 | 307,154 | 525, 25C | 1, 401,159 


All Portstin'Ontarion wee ee All) Ports:in' Canada” .ae-cecse ater 570, 341 314, 650 | 578,783 | 1, 463,774 


\ 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada during the Calendar Year 1956, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit — Concluded 


Number of permits by 
length of stay 


Ontario: 


Section VI. 


Columbia: 


Ports of entry Ports of exit Total 
3 days 
2 days and over 
Section III, Traffic from the Maritime 
Provinces to Central Canada: 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces | All Ports in QUEDEC o.ececccceceesssesereeeees 562 680 4,134 5, 376 
All Ports in ONEAriO! Gec.astecese-teneseerce 14 249 2,769 3, 032 
All Ports in Quebec and Ontario ...... 576 929 6,903 8, 408 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 60, 373 Pedr, SVAN) 74, 769 1577662 
AI EOrts Gna naa wecoteee acter c.ccres 60,949 23, 449 81,687 166,085 
Section IV. Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 
FAUIMPOTtS: IN QUEDEC, .d..cpc.censs0-sccszssere All Ports in Ontario on the St. 
Well COM Vel) caces. or kote e sec nars 1305 Syn al 8,955 13, 431 
All Ports in Ontario West of King- 
ston and East of Sault Ste-Marie 
(Incl. Sault Ste-Marie) ...............0 171 1, 508 18, 206 19, 885 
IRE OTES MMMONtATtO) \-t.ccessnensteeegeaceee 1,477 4,679 27, 224 33, 380 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 1, 430 739 6, 442 8,611 
All Ports in Ontario and the Maritime 
TOVAN COSI Foor hot eoteacevntanvs 2,907 5, 418 33, 566 41,991 
FAI OILS MMU CCC iia savchacancieensecas ees eS Ralzal 83,183 | 155,186 372, 490 
Al Ports 1ne@aned Cap awa:.cccstessee ores ate 136, 028 88,601 | 189,899 414, 528 
Section V. Traffic from Manitoba to 
AUPE Ors. In) Mani tO Da © acessiessse-caccnaens ALIPPORES- in OntariO mee -ccsahesteeace- os 64 937 3,918 4,919 
AlIPorts ine Mani taba .-2n.denamers>-c-<n. Psy) hs LPR) 17, 470 37, 447 
AL Portsbin Catia da s...:...cttvsszessct.=000 12,993 8,183 23, 768 44,944 
Traffic between the 
Prairie Provinces: 
All Ports in Manitoba ............cceseeeeee All Ports in Saskatchewan ................ 65 94 845 1,004 
ALIN OTS NPAT DErtay ch.csrncartescoorsassss50 3 16 753 ine 
All Ports in Saskatchewan and 
PAT CTU sth eee te acute Mianiel zouk 63 110 1,598 1,776 
All Ports in Saskatchewan .............. Alls Rorts insManito ba, .1:-.eeersecsetes-ra 59 108 1,160 LeS27 
ALP ortsS invAl berta) caccsystieecscsasccoun 6 52 993 LOS 
All Ports in Manitoba and Alberta... 65 160 AAS} 2, 378 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ..........008+ 4,072 2,923 10,100 17,095 
FALE POrES AnBC aMadaly geccscv.suseetoesaeene=-p> 4,139 3) 112 13, 485 20, 736 
AGT) Ports: invALDerta, cea tccdcecsevescncssseee All Ports in Manitoba .............cccccseees 1 29 jean iil 1,141 
All Ports in Saskatchewan .............5 8 88 938 1,034 
All Ports in Manitoba and Saskat- 
GMO WRIN coteceice cotcnete kasumi acai on eenese tease 9 akige 2,049 2 1S 
All Ports in Alberta 8, 231 4,911 4s t25 27, 267 
All Ports in Canada 8,522 6, 251 32, 800 47, 573 
Section VII, Traffic between the 
Prairie Provinces and British 
All Ports in the Prairie Provinces | All Ports in British Columbia .......... 215 1, 246 S555 19,016 
All Ports in the Prairie Provinces .. 25, 297 15, 346 47, 495 88,138 
All Ports in) Canada <<...0.s.s-sssscsss-c0ee 25, 654 17, 546 70,053 1A 37253 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... All Ports in the Prairie Provinces .. 141 7137 13, 696 14, 574 
All Ports in British Columbia ........... 72, 428 67,786 | 136,005 276, 219 
Alle Ports: in Canada micc..rcstescevces-ceces 72,570 68,524 | 150,117 291,211 


Oe 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 3. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Custom Permits! Through 
Provinces Indicated and Which Departed in 1956, Classified by United States Federal States or 
Countries of Registration. 


@alifonnila aerate. ee ’ 
Gollorado: 5 cece eec corse eee 32 116 273 Pan PAS Pats} 309 1233 1,865 6, 275 
735 8, 551 23, 567 16, 143 26 10 140 278 49, 450 
53 229 859 1, 916 ea 3 39 48 3, 160 
92 273 1, 146 2, 432 18 7 58 107 4,133 
226 1, 441 3, 831 11, 976 227 89 437 948 19,175 
91 330 560 2, 586 54 19 142 365 4,147 
15 ith 62 529 76 93 ih Ure} 6, 019 8, 046 
154 978 2, 890 60,678 | 2,004 590 | 2, 249 Ths WAP? 71,665 
108 499 1,029 28, 801 366 158 631 800 32, 392 
29 160 387 2050) Ue eile} 639 918 926 16, 930 
24 264 328 4, 163 805 392 821 1,196 7,993 
46 185 300 5,179 50 ily 104 194 6, 075 
OUTST ON Gare cae a ee eee 46 182 378 1, 847 85 56 227 360 3,181 
Mann Gis e8 heer eho pee 950 | 91,508 24, 791 3, 787 24 8 43 76 121, 187 
Maryland! ca .s secret eee 191 942 BaP 8, 764 58 30 152 248 13, 662 
Massachuseticnn. ssn eee 3, 898 24, 856 Lay ees} 28, 809 fis) 27 236 391 109, 665 
Michigan: se ses sea 181 1, 388 3, 079 459, 527 1,169 411 L351 1, 481 468, 587 
Minnesota <2, cessasts2 eee 43 199 699 31,683 | 14,555] 1,634] 2,014 1, 343 52,1760 
Mississippi 29 141 126 1, 005 55 83 185 1,655 
Mis SOUDLY. cee eo 55 237 499 9,180 635 188 761 1, 021 12, 576 
Montana) cee. tern saver 2 20 35 550 285 | 4,835 | 12,781 20063 PA PATA 
Nebraska tne 16 129 172 2,907 805 400 682 712 lay tst2433 
Nevada Sitter 4 16 40 323 29 17 146 561 1,136 
New Hampshire..........:.0...2...0 300 2, 576 25, 547 3, 859 ial 12 41 68 32, 414 
New Jerseys. eee 956 4, 461 21, 478 Bono OD 125 49 461 504 63, 369 
INGW (MexI1GG-e-. st ee 43 63 719 658 47 40 252 384 1, 566 
NeweVork..2. Ae eee 1, 983 9, 452 | 123, 820 410,612 343 121 978 1, 381 548, 690 
WorthuCarolinave:. 2c) eee 74 393 952 3,775 49 19 PAL 283 5, 666 
North Da kotaeeeeee.. ee 9 13 716 1,610 | 15,590 | 6,540 540 295 24, 673 
Ohio tens ec oe eee 307 82 4,515 136, 422 381 166 977 1,163 145, 713 
Oklahoma: oe ee ee 62 99 216 OR? 306 323 670 724 4,792 
Ore Sone ee eee 22 82 12 1, 423 197 249 1036.5) 25.325 28, 506 
Pennsylvania eee 727 4,165 13, 308 97, 278 204 bilge 689 1,008 117, 496 
Rhode sland= 2 ee 236 1,823 8,730 4,457 15 3 27 60 La oo 
pouth’ Carolinawe.2 ke 44 161 499 tose 20 10 64 Ls 2, 593 
SOUGHMDAkOlamete tee eae 10 33 36 1, 299 871 588 Syl 335 3, 549 
Tennessee 45 175 423 4,144 94 33 161 285 5, 360 
eXas).. 2 Bee Ry) hdl 1,114 6, 809 543 439 1,790 As MTS) 14, 379 
0) cai ese ry oe eS A 15 26 35 741 47 44 1, 545 1,603 4, 056 
Vermont)... teense ee 100 621 88, 128 3p2ct 14 4 23 66 92,193 
Virginian <a iee, asl. ee 224 882 2, 206 7, 309 67 23 186 415 Li St2 
Washington. 23 124 274 2, 297 293 403 Pop osiley (abyss. aT 181, 840 
West Wirginiawess..0'e...08. cee 52 184 270 4, 642 14 14 31 719 5, 286 
WiSCONSIM\ se tees see ee 52 321 771 26, 569 1, 267 490 | 1,058 885 31, 413 
WYOMUIM Oya ae ecee toe eee 6 24 35 352 48 232 607 412 1, 716 
Mota]. U.S eke cesses 12,748 | 162,158 | 414, 899 |1, 473, 342 44, 917 | 20,750 | 46,788 | 283,012 | 2,458, 614 
Other Countries 2 .......... 24 57 307 1,173 59 61 792 8, 544 11, 017 

savetede suenfertunt 1,474, 515 


1, Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these pro- 


2. Other Countries comprise: Alaska 9,391, Argentina 10, Australia 15, Bahamas 8, Belgium 9, Bermuda 13, Bolivia 4, 
Brazil 6, British West Indies 4, Chile 3, China 3, Colombia 9, Costa Rica 2, Cuba 74, Denmark 6, Dutch Guiana 1, England 
125, France 43, Germany 124, Greece 1, Guam 8, Guatemala 11, Haiti 1, Hawaiian Islands 678, Honduras 1, Hong Kong 3, 


Puerto Rico 4, St-Pierre and Miquelon 7, Scotland 1, South Africa 15, Spain 1, Sweden 5, Switzerland 7, Trinidad 1, Uruguay 
1, Venezuela 10, Wales 3. 
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TABLE 4. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits! Through 
Provinces Indicated, and Which Departed in 1956 After Remaining Three Days 
or Over, Classified by U.S. Federal States or Countries of Registration 


Long term 
visits as % 


State of long and 
short term 
visits 
PAMAID EIA, cook es eptestntomescaescens 36 
ING CAC} EY , | aene 53 
PAOKANSAS9 wore ct PAM. reat cc 38 
Cait onni gs oe. Pcce sh osces ov enes 657 4,449] 29, 362 42, 626 63 
(CAO OT AE 0 Koy ES Aer a ieee 51 147 652 144 238 948 916 3, 128 50 
Connecticut seas akcscess 5, 128° 15,370) 6,076 24 9 119 178 27, 621 56 
OUD WALC. ceca seooscossesaoss secs 160 573 820 11 2 32 31 ih atehal D3 
DUS temOl COlewa se esstcckc: 209 878 1, 320 14 6 44 67 2,629 64 
LTO aG te Bee O52. See ee 865 Qe31\6 5, 987 178 His 382 585 10, 606 55 
GOOLE deca temioa tian: 149 368 918 36 13 121 184 1, 880 45 
GID ENG) etapa ath hh ete 19 36 141 53 73 LES Byeloo 4, 227 DS 
TUN OLS WR eee Ne OO cocci 599 aL Oi o2 8525 1,601 Boal 1, 741 1, 246 40, 511 57 
MIRIAM Aine. tga ncacPeeccioccestosus cece: 288 676} 14, 213 275 136 503 458 16, 655 Bi 
ONE coer RO, eta eae ae 95 288 7, 788 953 578 705 476 10, 910 64 
ESAS AUS meernote eet eretrcttee cence 84 171 1, 780 578 286 600 506 4,029 50 
IE TNEUC Ky imecne metre doc onc acae Soece 81 196 2, 068 31 15 82 113 2, 632 43 
IE OU SWAG, oo ceettceeet os cataceuns 69 249 596 57 45 es} 201 1, 435 45 
VGC tee mosvacesteoetcsc anche cocci 17,920] 12,303 987 18 7 42 48 32, 242 27 
Maryland 686 Pa OAKS 4,481 46 26 119 144 7, 966 58 
Massachusetts 20, 986 | 34, 664 gyl35 68 25 199 269 69, 129 63 
Michigan 924 2, 293 |122, 396 1, 058 384 1, 147 965 129, 345 28 
Minnesota 100 453] 15, 233 6, 420 ib coh (3} 1, 473 807 25, 903 50 
NOSES oper. ewe 38 88 263 38 20 72 99 647 39 
MUS SOUP: ce settee ee. assis 129 377 3, 793 430 157 564 514 6,018 48 
MONTANE. ae eee ee 14 Pag 189 183 anOo 5, 987 1, 498 10, 431 49 
Ne DraS Ka) cece eetatcscone 58 117 1, 464 Bi 354 475 391 3, 452 59 
INGVAGIE Reece ere rceces 11 24 152 18 15 TS 385 724 64 
New Hampshire ................ 1 SSZHe Lar 52 943 11 9 34 42 15, 035 46 
INCI JERSEY | Aycecctevs.zcoccos. 3,428} 14,727] 18, 404 110 44 385 351 38, 381 61 
INC WAMEXICO:) Bret cscs. PAi 42 215 32 33 198 241 830 53 
New York eee ne 7,151} 51, 770/147, 500 305 ES 848 925] 210,532 38 
SNorcnu@arolinam rss... 220 596 1, 686 29 15 94 149 2, 863 Sil 
North@Da kota pet... clcs Wf 34 784 Gala 3,116 404 182 10, 655 43 
OM Omer ee ile 3,070} 85, 519 325 138 814 654 91,973 63 
Olkdah Oma: c= teestanc.cceesesececs 60 115 963 199 195 493 321 2, 406 50 
Clregonyce eee. 47 96 470 148 207 748 | 17, 444 19, 182 67 
PE MMNS VAVANTAle ce scceceteceeceee 2, 724 8,941} 55, 164 170 83 592 611 68, 980 59 
Rhode Island ............c00.0- 1,414 6, 387 Meo nlgt i 1 25 29 9, 414 61 
South Carolina 80 319 552 US 8 By} 95 1 iss} 45 
South Dakota 15 25 602 600 475 263 196 2, 184 62 
Tennessee .... 94 242 1,012 66 25 123 bey) 1, 759 33 
PROX A'Si a. o.eess 285 545 2eLOD 359 314 1, 370 1, 403 6, 560 46 
WUE Tc a Se al ce 11 20 162 34 Io) 1, 116 795 2, 188 54 
MEEMONG seca eee eee 428; 10,971 884 10 4 17 45 12, 458 14 
WARE YT OIE yee, Hae Meenas capes 508 1,484| 3,302 46 19 152 250 5, 983 53 
Washing tone... 48 165 714 PMS 335 1,685} 74, 621 77, 831 43 
WeSUAVirei nia). c.cccccesececoss 98 168 2,732 igh 14 743) 28 32s 59 
WASCONS IMs A teeec meccoiesens 166 539] 13,594 944 410 810 511 17, 026 54 
WSO ses orate Sones tee eee 2 16 114 32 174 428 239 1,021 59 
otal WS secretes 69, 233 |189, 689/578, 353 | 23,726 | 13,435 | 32, 032 |142, 70611, 061, 573 43 
Other Countries? .......... 35 210 430 42 50 768) 7,411 8, 966 81 
Grand Total ............. 69, 268/189, 899/578, 783 | 23, 768 | 13,485 | 32, 800 |150, 117 1,070, 539 43 
Long term visits as % 
of long and short term 
WASIUSME ne ete eee 43 46 65 69 51 ~_ 


1, Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals, 

2. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which have travelledto these provinces by water direct from other countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these 
provinces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. : 

3. Other countries comprise: Alaska 8,095, Argentina 5, Australia 7, Bahamas 8, Belgium 6, Bermuda 11, Bolvia 1, 
Brazil 6, British West Indies 3, Chile 3, China 2, Colombia 5, Costa Rica 2, Cuba 48, Denmark 4, Dutch Guiana 1, England 
72, France 18, Germany 66, Greece 1, Guam 8, Guatemala 1 Hawaiian Islands317, Honduras 1, Hong Kong 2, Iceland 4, 
India 1, Ireland 3, Italy 8, Jamaica 3, Japan 9, Java 9, Mexico 97, Netherlands 22, Netherland Antilles 14, New Zealand 1, 
Norway 1, Panama 1, Panama Canal Zone 53, Peru 1, Philippine Islands 1, Puerto Rico 3, St. Pierre and Miquelon 7, 
South Africa 13, Spain 1, Sweden 4, Switzerland 5, Uruguay 1, Venezuela 9, Wales 2. 
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TARLE 5. Number of Non-Resident Automonhiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits 
which Departed in the Years 1952-195€ (Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration) 


State of origin 


1952 


North Eastern: 
Connecticut 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New York 


% of Total 


Great Lakes: 


% of Total 


North Western: 


Minnesota .... 


% of Total 


West Coast: 


% of Total 


Other: 


42,079 
113, 076 
100, 716 

25,813 

55, 539 
472, 686 
119,745 

14,970 

87,168 

1,031,792 


45.8 


73,532 
32, 097 
428, 668 
145, 038 
28, 856 
708,191 


38,420 
16,589 
24, 559 
79, 568 


3.5 


64,342 
26, 238 


166, 452 


257, 032 


177, 346 


7.9 


2, 293, 929 


1953 


47,727 


114, 984 
106, 936 


28, 774 
62, 232 


517,471 
134, 280 


16, 482 
95,715 


1,124, 601 


45.4 


80, 240 
36, 536 


481,916 
158, 806 


31,638 


789, 136 


31.9 


43,600 
17, 981 
25, 109 
86, 690 


3.5 


71,620 
26,980 


177, 540 
276,140 


11.2 


198,775 


8.0 


2,475, 342 


1954 


78, 549 
34, 443 
477, 874 
150, 088 
31, 058 
772, 012 


31.8 


49,658 
19,100 
25,944 
94,702 


3.9 


69, 434 
26, 295 
174, 734 
270, 463 


li. 


192,619 


7.9 


2, 426, 840 


1955 


47,196 
114,549 
107, 760 
30, 150 
62,828 
543, 086 
122, 597 
15, 637 
88, 832 
1,132,735 


45.3 


Uns 59 
34, 376) 
494, 204 
153, 239 
32, 377 
791,755 


31.7 


52,711 
19, 486 
25, 149 
97, 346 


3.9 


67,470 
28,153 
180, 005 
275, 628 


11.0 


200,924 


8.0 


2,498, 388 


1956 


49,450 
121,187 
109, 665 
32,414 
63, 369 
548, 690 
117, 496 
15,351 
92,193 
1,149,815 


46.6 


71,665 
32, 392 
468, 587 
145,713 
31,413 
749,770 


30.4 


52,170 
21,271 
24,673 
98,114 


4.0 


67,730 
28, 506 
181,840 
278, 076 


11.2 


193, 856 


7.8 


2,469, 631 


Pate h 2 
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TABLE 6. Average Expenditure per Car Declared by Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists! 
by U.S. Federal States of Registration, 1952-1956 


Average declared expenditure per car 
State of registration 
1952 1953 1954 1955 19 
vat a 56 

North Eastern: 

SOUME CLIC Wt meets Heres OVE RNS L8S.6. eh ie eee casket 67.63 71.32 67.74 68.86 72. 58 

ESSEC S00 Wa ep, 2, ar 20.90 22.08 23.21 24. 85 26.18 

EMSS) 6] CUSOIS oss bgesaasndani hate rae ee ce eee 79.45 83.06 80.90 81.34 85. 38 

INGGT IEMA) ULE oe ee deg Ene ee 46.66 47.93 43.83 44.07 45.70 

Re ere nS Gy eemeew tee eter ernie he ew ee Foe 81. 50 93.91 O22 91.08 97.30 

NG Wa CiOTK ga ees Sen neg erkes >. emer SW ne Pee eee St 51.83 53. 34 51.76 52.62 52. 78 

ECT SY VON LB eescsescunt See alaska Re 74.78 78.08 77.84 78.49 78.83 

ILO CLORLS Lari) Smeat wees eee OE rte ce acete sec 69.70 76.35 67.63 70.91 71.52 

+ ARERR) es ahs Ale cee hap RR A Sl 14.14 14.12 13.75 15.45 15. 69 
Great Lakes: 

PS, rr a es ccc vos vavacenst hee ROR. linc esciontodl 83.56 79.67 69.32 84.76 90.74 

2A SNCS 2 he, ec” rl ete Da 64.80 67.02 61.65 70. 39 72.84 

TGS ga, fi hoc genase a 30.49 30. 32 30. 87 28. 44 31.85 

SM cnt emt st Ee ee OEE ee Oe re 79.65 78.80 79.40 80.45 80. 47 

VS OES 1 A Od an Pe or nt tare oe ee 76. 88 79.25 67. 57 77.41 79.92 
North Western: 

jE aor alae oe enero ek | Se 66. 56 66.65 59. 07 64.78 68.13 

MODGANA Bienen. ts Mee te ee si shale Aa dc sasssuti ae 59.27 64.95 61. 20 60.84 58.77 

CEC WY M0, 1: eS Sele Se one eee a 45. 50 47.65 42.54 42.81 44.31 
West Coast: 

CREE SoG ee: | Sh Ree eenee eee 5-2 ee > ee EEE 99.47 102. 41 103. 41 107. 47 108. 68 

SST ee ss on Rabo a a i) dey th a 92.74 99.82 97. 22 95. 56 97.47 

WS SHIN ELON ap aderer sestecenimns sve-cssracsete Rome dovap dt 50.18 53.76 52.93 51.87 52.95 


1. Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 7. Average Declared Expenditure Per Car, Total Expenditures in Canada 
of Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists! Who Departed in 1958, Average Length 
of Visit and Average Expenditure Per Car Per Day 


Entries on 
customs Average 
: Average Average : 
Age: permits : Total expenditure 
State of origin as % of expenditure expenditure ee per car 
automobile Percar ae be per day 
registrations 
| 
r % $ $ (days) 
AVDA: fcuscacssteacecocarsoncestotaceteetavattremeecereenere 055 60. 09 249, 794 10. 93 
ALDZON GM srareeieite ete cr coet es caceascs ni heree os ome eae ents 0. 8 103. 03 278. 181 9. 99 
ATK AIS DS veaccuasstccsasueccetents tosecusctvacceoataeatecensaes 0. 4 75. 05 130, 587 13. 02 
CalthOnniay sc. cesoxctow: cottees codes ceo toes estes mote naes seston ils 108. 68 7, 360, 896 7.97 
[OLO Kch @21(0 lo) * ase UREN RES eee nee ee tien fae 1.0 82. 44 ayn lati ahs Wil 7. 56 
CONNECLICULE ceases ccnerecketecatsencecctsteeeoeteseine 5.9 Teno 3, 589, 031 5. 25 
IDGTAWEN Cun cacccaatecnviocasterenttevecteateccscetscrreteres Deas 87. 34 275, 994 503 
DISCMOM COLUM Ia Reis. ca trescast eee erates cee oe 2. 4 101. 32 418, 756 9. 05 
EMNOPIGG) ccs coscscuseaccecccopevsduncnsatesttvsvcticsuptarecccess Mees) 104. 57 2, 005, 130 Gy Dy 
GOON BG ya sccscsserpecesoaswee vvcssoccsses eeseeoctcaeceseeees 0. 4 8&3. 67 346, 979 12. 00 
NLU Outece scvctad cadeee ieee astebeacdsececds dehoseeh-reeeeoseaeracs 3. 4 TUG T 576, 657 7. 79 
PION OBS aarece. vescttesovcuacceacecrvedestacterescteesaten esceve 2. 4 90. 74 6, 502, 882 6. 18 
ANGUAN AM iiscie sc cotaceroetssustdelereteartence Maem cncerreate 2a 72. 84 2, 359, 433 Ish We} 
TO Wiaitetscosccececssce Pee soeens cou caseesscottrttetetoesietn cee 1b 105. 04 ES paert (535 yh 
PANS ASQ aerecccc ot crersecsescsctactenonste ast encoerenesreanee 1.0 95. 06 759, 815 SoZ 
IONE GIy ccc reesnesa seas ceacne cocstonset teavsoeren een etna Onn 65. 29 396, 637 6. 53 
TSOUUSTATIA Bere ccovceseec ccorosscctsntersstceoecateterincceres 0.4 93. 06 296, 024 11. 84 
Marlin Oreo siteea acconbans ets seurisucedorn actos s,caseonstorcners 44.9 26. 18 3, 172, 676 6. 09 
Mary ilaril cictcncsstsssusecesctcorssunresoesecSesteusecse cach Ue (6) 90. 75 1,239, 8297 6. 52 
MaSSaCNuSCUUSd..stessexccrecttecsroerscrrseesnieeareoreee les ith 85. 38 9, 363, 198 6. 26 
Michio anv caccrsrescseacucctenesceesor otters tesnesexcoteeveee sig eel 31. 85 14, 924, 496 4. 58 6.95 
MinnieS otal <c.cccseeecderereceisessacsece meta tetrensecaevs 4.5 68. 13 3, 554, 342 6. 07 Pae22 
Mississippi 0.4 81. 97 135, 660 PSH 6. 63 
Missouri .... sie il, 87. 43 1, 099, 520 Gomi U3s,0i 
MOMUAMAs sacccsccceecacsesceccoseneecaest: tarertciercceseeret 9.0 steel 1, 250, 097 ‘ays he) LORS 
INGDrASK 2p .cv, neste stoves case-ceceveeterccroresassseraserceases ie? OReoe 624, 924 7. 48 14. 35 
INGVAGE. wescvereetdicetsce ae ner ee ee ileal 117. 08 133, 003 12. 01 SRS) 
New Hampshire .. 18. 0 45. 70 1, 481, 320 4. 16 10. 99 
New Jersey ......- Sete 3.4 97. 30 6, 165, 804 6. 06 16. 06 
NeW MEXICO Wee h ee eericen nee ees 0.6 103. 87 162, 660 iL Saron 6. 67 
ING WY ONE sensestecsstccaceterssores covet sasmanrectestasecess 12.9 52. 78 28, 959, 858 Ib Bh 6. 76 
North Carolina O75 716. 47 433, 279 10. 59 eae 
North Dakota ... 11. 8 44, 31 1, 093, 261 5. 97 7.42 
Ohio... neve 4.5 80. 47 Wik, Ways GR) §. 65 12. 10 
Oa Om al cessor casa, eecenesseeseareseannete ec coeceee 0.6 115. 28 552, 422 13562 8. 46 
OLE FOL waae ces cstatertcme ts aeve nteteeonar tte vatateseee votes 3.9 97. 47 2, 778, 480 6. 27 555 
IPSNUS VV ANIA ere eases teeter caer eeeneeees Sao 78. 83 9, 262, 210 5. 79 13. 61 
ROE; ISlandhye vssesesees cececeu ere eee eens By 1s: Hale ae 1, 097, 904 6. 00 11. 92 
Southe@arolinatercccscsccucecestetce cc cecees teseree 0. 4 §3. 03 163, 437 10. 30 Gerke 
South. Dakiotawa a sewer cee meetin ta non ntess thes ili) 92. 43 328, 034 6. 77 13. 65 
SDENNESSCOl Lyi varscsessscocteevartacsenteverhescuarsvarccesee 0.6 57. 49 308. 146 6. 59 8. 72 
STOKES! \.\.cccarecsccerosssevasesterstorees ster seccrmeeterenccrie: One 91. 23 1, 311, 796 9. 99 9.13 
Gea eee ee a rae to teaes coccc concer oes emcee 1.4 RE 340) 313, 529 6. 79 11. 38 
WETM ONG; ..crr.ccessousscnceseasavereueeceussaseuveaussadveres 74.0 15. 69 1, 446, 508 3. 61 5 ets) 
Vine iniayss.0,s.scteessteoeers betecxp arses smateseeeeceateses 1.0 78. 54 888. 444 9. 49 8. 28 
Walshine ton cicsvsocncstten cavevevasaccs toetcrteevescveess 18. 8 52.95 9, 628, 428 4.12 12. 85 
WeSC: Vineinit ais cscscsccrstessctrstaceesesencccereceseetes in 84. 84 448, 464 7. 80 10. 88 
WiSCOnS ine ere ee setereteesserevaes eee area 2. 6 79. 92 275 10S 520 By Pe? 15. 31 
WY: OULU E Weep dekavis caesscceeeatscecseccsesesscerecesusreeccanes 1.4 182, 565 Lis 


1. Including commuters, summer residents and locals, 


aa 


TABLE 8. Number of Canadian Automobiles Returning to Canada in 1956, Class 


Visit, by Province of Re-Entry into Canada 
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ified by Length of 


Day’s stay He aed 3 Quebec Ontario Manitoba Leen Alberta aiid 
a alt Bee lioaee IL 
= 
Mee cebateee Ss odos sc cseiasiveseoaeseunees 1, 458, 048 1,036,884 | 2,695,012] 134,025 74, 211 63, 939 560, 057 
DES AT shots Seaachel aed 54, 883 104, 139 94, 285 12,025 4, 736 Un KOS} 36, 399 
OMB te eietn sa eresuiucs bevecaeese cavers 32, 164 109, 678 213, 843 30, 395 15, 568 30, 187 ak, 1S! 
OS pemenis ORSINI aR Se 10, 356 36, 751 43, 239 6, 959 2, 99T 7, 316 18, 019 
OMe te eawiecscescaseecseiaa te convervece 9, 462 18, 828 17, 899 By OS) 1,444 3, 399 9, 882 
GR eo cie Rerseric ts sae su mnactiaabsnowieease Pa 3, 600 13,042 11, 706 1, 449 849 2, 983 4, 766 
Tighe seacots aan sucesbiecensleoncvasbeadege vee 8,832 44, 466 32, 889 3, 938 1, 033 3, 088 12, 234 
B Bs caets cadens sce gasewsesctepaxpenevoas 718 3, 846 4,727 610 380 A Riz 2,466 
Ore see erode custecnoncn veh aarcises 681 2,019 2, 456 520 217 1, 038 2, 066 
NO Bie sreanerne eecioes ceavicnssaseineevscas 1,129 6, 868 8, 553 997 49 3 1, 089 3, 465 
Ta RARE At, ne ne sls} i, Ml 1,631 PATE 398 787 844 
PA Gaerne oh Se <8 SRE aE OM 634 1, 189 3, 007 234 161 905 1, 498 
NS Soe cccacraieaenc aes cauess sess neton te 57 532 491 O12 133 421 802 
WAR scans ewee ered te vessesceoseconetececs AM, [sya 12, 037 17, 648 2,170 1, 038 1 550 7,445 
Stee tenet seettar caret rete cacath eccteencer 222 1 kok ths) 728 HOS 94 370 368 
EL Gis em somtes Cotes tarot au se oeecacorencss 106 397 1, 201 131 132 182 515 
Ly imerecees teceeencrs hear scesictacctretcces 47 302 398 109 98 101 400 
tL OMEN onscastecersmctectseesiesicaoaacettrees 22 416 7164 107 38 163 679 
LO peeainsc tances stone tries Savivcs ater: 31 365 Ii} 45 134 136 277 
DOI esctatn Mera rae ae esi nce 21 408 BALL 93 147 53) 216 
ANG: ccees sasada coc canasdeisedse nS: sbaxeacos 581 4,602 8, 953 878 358 548 2, 994 
DOMME Se easaesWirnanc eer act wv eanek ns _ 108 163 kik 34 67 178 
CASS: GOBASE EARCD I Eee REE Ea Ee ROO - iad 719 34 _ 62 97 
AR orca token eacoticos vec coxeeteedecawiece 18 161 213 58 _ 29 170 
DOMME coe erst ete rier dcc ose 21 192 104 33 60 iNg5) 44 
CR Nea ee i a Ee EE - 31 55 13 34 15 55 
A he esse. Sil BAAR PBORIRR: O 8 9 24 64 _ - 10 - 
AS RAND SB 8d PR oo SO 16 646 1, 434 71 30 74 244 
VAS sini ace ae thd es. AHO ae 21 31 12 = _ 15 - 
SIO? SIS) . eee cegnecese ener ee eee 442 4, 339 5, 006 519 208 447 ihe Ke 
EU SAD maraves Roce smceseret er cccuatactees cet 120 ile al{0}5) 1, 854 316 104 140 523 
Dy Oe OD mm crcteeseeen eter cota: ote 273 191 24 30 10 52 
GOR COIS cedeare teense Sescitsteters 159 2,631 2, 202 242 143 366 726 
LO SRT OTs cesesk sot tes SO on aces sk RE MN 18 237 367 57 54 10 99 
SU RR Wha cha eR oe - _ 35 _ 13 _ 10 
QO> 2D) caeees eee. eee Henan 31 545 978 leh eel 112 412 
IOLUETTERS) Tice Sean cae are ce on nen eR a ee a 44 76 43 4] _ 29 
EA Oa SOMME enc dze se ol sn cSaces necdeeetics cae Ue 173 404 43 113 75 239 
AQ GOMES sores cnc ciacuudecccter caoslus 9 52 115 34 17 20 131 
OU GO. cece et MEE ee 18 67 249 2B 25 28 84 
OOKSIOV.EL Paces cet e scree nes 30 64 Late 33 Zi 53 148 
EVO CALM etre nteccee eG as cchcnsestsacns 1,585,414 | 1,410,641 | 3,173, 884 | 200,004 | 105,697 | 128,989 | 764,167 
| 


1. Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 
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TABLE 9. Number and Expenditures of Canadian Automobiles Returning to Canada in 1956, 
Classified by Length of Visit 


Numi ‘ Jo of Average 
Dayis stay pes expenditure | Bstimated | total, | igh" | expenditure 

cars per car itures car days per day 

$ $ $ 

DL cote csatbaccestecdnecehecsnsceeensees 6, 022,176 Sipe 4.87 | 29,313, 620 14.95 | 6,022,176 4.87 
i Be SP Mt ries Le of 314,170 4.26 30.30 |-9,,.519; 022 4.85 628, 340 15605 
Bi dtseeesteratcctveseseescasaeresiene 525, 808 7.14 100.66 | 52,936, 224 26.99 | 1,577,424 33296 
Ah ash cabsitoc sede erancnetecbeneece=tes 125,637 1.70 P2es450 15) G8 5syugl 1.97 502,548 Sheu 
Bi eeecbiset cog avacesasteaearenteeeenasces 63, 969 0.87 129.80 | 8,302, 971 4.23 319, 845 25.96 
G caczescastescesnescesessteqsecesun sneer 38,395 0.52 153.14 17 5, 879,993 3-00 230,370 PAP 
OT Besos ctcctswtacaveee ccneutecceaecs caress 106, 480 1.45, 145.29 |15, 470, 445 7.89 745, 360 20.76 
Bika Setraccesad estate ee ae ecte stans «14,129 0.19 203.95 | 2,881,621 1.47 113,032 25-49 
QR ace tes cenececesusteasoneteaversse 8, 997 0.12 21002) |) 1,38395.593 0.96 80,973 23.34 
uM Oreo teeter ats 22, 594 0.31 222-10 | 5,018, 029 2.56 225, 940 22.21 
WM. Secteveacivevcccstovetsecectzavesteess 5,505 0.07 246.64 | 1,357,750 0.69 60,555 22.42 
UD eee severest ete scetecestetereee core 1, 628 0.10 257-41 | 1,963,496 1.00 91,536 21.45 
il Be te re ee 2,548 0.03 270.76 689, 909 0.35 33,124 20.83 
M4 Pace cacacecsttenarsoasectseeoseceoses 44,412 0.60 269.91 | 11, 987, 441 6.11 621, 763 19.28 
5 wesstusedeteevonccrsccaaeeeeeeearaus 3,790 0.05 265. a3) ml 00o,096 Ova5il 56, 850 17.69 
UG voccescccecacevevctecesesecsneserseence 2, 664 0.04 32602 869, 174 0.44 42,624 20.39 
NT coe arootasvecactessecteceeetsees none 1,455 0.02 344.85 501; 752 0.26 24,735 20.29 
1B a ere ee: 2,189 0.03 343.34 751,576 0.38 39,402 19.07 
1 Dio vces te Rebs tencevestutpeatecsesctaeess 1,163 0.02 335.16 389, 795 0.20 22097 17.64 
DO secceececavee ovctatevecenscseecussecs 1,559 0.02 346.00 539, 420 0.28 31,180 iiead 
DAs vavsdusestnesccusvencecevesesb-ecsaece 18,914 0.26 386.38 | 7,307,915 3-73 397,194 18.40 
PD ie ee BAP PPE FORCE 561 0.01 506.99 284, 421 0.15 12,342 23. 04 
D3: Janccussvessessvasencetasyseversustie 349 - 413.23 144, 217 0.07 8,027 ilps 
DG. ch edccssecsustctseeussasceovecsases 649 0.01 265.61 12,019 0.09 15,576 11.07 
As heres oe See ee: er AR PEC 469 0.01 419.96 196, 961 0.10 11,725 16.80 
DY Ses eer eR PR EE APE oc OPER 203 - 559.91 113, 662 0.06 5,278 21.54 
ID eaesscccess deseneceseae ts steneeacevertee 107 - 410.74 43, 949 0.02 2,889 foece 
DG idacateectunssscsssasntezcesessnce conse 2y515 0.03 499.93 | 1,257,317 0.64 70,420 17. 85 
Lys ia Be 2 SO Et = EC 719 - 511.59 40,416 0.02 PIM 17.64 
SS Oise SO isececcteesvorscasctcemaneerenspansacs 12,522 Ooi 483.30 | 6,051,870 3.09 381, 733 15.85 
BQH a4 OS cece caect steserectwcece eecatesst 4,162 0.06 704.80 | 2,933,381 1.50 177, 288 16.55 
BO a0 cect ccstestartasessusteusseozcsesera cre 580 0.01 468.00 271, 440 0.14 31,303 8.67 
GOS G Oi iracette.tecnscacsonceoatasnabrssolaxe 6,469 0.09 710.12 | 4,593, 746 2.34 399, 754 11.49 
Oo TQ caceeetateciccsdeceverscotstececeescese 842 0.01 741.93 624, 708 0.32 62,229 10.04 
BOBO cccsceee ie vceecevecceseeteticnsscseaes 58 - 307.88 17,857 0.01 4,785 SBE) 
905 90 vase erccsscace-cevcesetooterzosacwctesn 2,320 0.03 836.34 | 1,940,318 0.99 209,435 9.26 
LOO =U UO tects cot teoseeetecteteecreeseere 233 - 958.94 223, 432 OabL 24, 708 9.04 
2013 Oi roespeccesespeevhacaccseansaccsenevesscs bs al) 0.02 982.64 | 1,099,579 0.56 134, 863 8.15 
14 O'n 1 GO iccececrteseectescetsstceocssceesees 378 0.01 1,103.77 417,226 0.21 57,008 1.32 
LO 1:99) ack ocen.nterccassteteccectecsvecntes 493 0.01 1,047.01 516,175 0.26 89,325 5.78 
DOOR OV ED en ccootecettorecetadense varestpee 506 0.01 1,931.96 OTnote 0.50 144, 786 6.75 
SOCAL S cpecctenseceetenevsve etn ererars 7,368, 796 | 100.00 26.62 |196,131, 765 | 100.00 | 13, 712, 833 14.30 


1. Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 


per-car 1.86 | 
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TABLE 9A. Number of and Average Expenditure Per Day by Canadian Motorists 
Returning to Canada in 1956, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average Number Number Average 


Day’s stay persons of of expenditures 
per car persons person-days eee 
a oe 
$ 
LS ahr RR rt kei IR 2213 16, 752, 245 16, 752, 245 1.75 
RAE, Lae) AA te 2.91 912, 707 1,825,414 5.21 
Oe eae eS 6 Ss A Os etn 2-98 I SYoIs 5 PAN) 4, 695, 867 Nae ee 
Ah Meteora ese enreten oasis sc cas cce'ccests fe se sues soote 3.04 381,322 1, 525, 288 10.25 
Oe ere een rg re Ec tse 3-08 196, 707 O83n Da) 8.44 
Gorm ootee te eerccnavcaceCestscscesctevcoseacses 3.15 121, 041 726,246 8.10 
I Serr REE CLERC EEE eRe eee 3.06 325, 529 2,278, 703 6.79 
BS eascstaevecss Sates te nczssevenSteaforostaeved eects 3.09 43,673 349, 384 8.25 
OE Bors sac ache Raw ccaee one eaasae oss cesiasSeccsens 3-01 tly Was4 243, 333 Tot 
Ul ) Wesradctere cdcacuswersxcoevasctecsserdinatavscsede 2.99 67, 544 675,440 7-43 
1 cae a) ee oe =, ee BaOl 16, 881 185, 691 7.31 
NN Dis sateen, carteests adeceeetacele as ees ieca sheds 3.03 23,085 277, 020 7.09 
SS ceee sese see ektcenas ve Saviaccecdetvente esos sca5- 2.95 igi 97,695 7.06 
MA Manne sotcwecscse cs coe sdecesasste:tnavacevnesecucee 3.00 133,174 1, 864, 436 6.43 
Mi Mesceeseeae= ex'sccnnawwossscecssedceusecaienas osseous 2.99 11,345 Thos kira) 5-91 
Gi ceantte ates te cate wees Aes ovs iver testoncasedccces 2-48 6,619 105, 904 8.21 
(LT ree Sei eich Sc cies 2.68 3, 897 66, 249 ey 
MG Mises teseoe terete esujaa stad sneveweteeeteecsccseacs 2.80 6,131 110,358 6.81 
NES) Ys ecctencon ouicwtiicuasasacalsstesvoavteeaaeeioads 2-97 3,457 65, 683 5.93 
DO ig anna. ts bees ee coe teas naawac eaves seacecavs 2-70 4,214 84, 280 6.40 
Dr Lp. seven sana ccetealverocenes cree soaets<oban cnsnets 2.90 54, 841 1,151, 661 6.35 
Dal nest ccscsersuversesicecsessovcssecpcestesncs scores 2-91 1, 658 36,476 7.80 
SOR ihn Cit EAS, SER Ree 2.66 927 | 21, 321 6.76 
trea Seah Nene s Fades senes ease dasdenasecteboees 2.83 15835 44, 040 Sol 
IO Mivaackccas testa tha<cack suvesveee tenon tievenssexs 2.79 1,307 32,679 6.03 
1D Oiniosiss odes eens ca ewe vesoaSaeese RecA xecccice 3-50 T1i1 18, 486 6.15 
OM Mcten eesaete ences solascetectt ent ttessoscsece 2-42 259 6, 993 6.28 
CD, QM tealissee fais éxeeesvaven'esosasacesecesesscasees 2.81 7, 069 197, 932 6.35 
ODM iicchs ocase tenure scaeustecasede ison reedicsncs 2.08 164 4,756 8.50 
BS USO iencsecta sre deaee ers cscecasecrae tte sete cannons 2-82 35) 282 1,075, 395 ales} 
A SATA Tee soto een ath axeaczseecsvaocshertracteessosesas 2ein 11,431 486, 961 6.02 
SSO R=MD On elottataas se reeds acadsees did accsateSeescaccbess 2.91 1, 687 91, 047 2.98 
GOON EING Dig cn trea hice dsarecccasedsite ts idtcesanesess 72-88 18, 603 1,149,665 4.00 
710) AS jy eae Ane re So ne BPE 2-90 2,446 180, 784 3.46 
PAE GO ierennes ta Me Me oRea. ccctos sonzadest-tssAeeecesscsee 2-83 164 13, 530 1.32 
On Ouro abt encnc csscune cocks. cts teasnceev aie ieascde 2.43 5,639 509, 033 3.81 
MOOS 1G: socvcdeteepescseseelest dead seueoaeivceetads eet 598 63, 412 Sebe 
HORUS) eRe ee «Re ae Bae Zand 2,542 306, 362 3-59 
A ORS GQ eee ee Bere Sicos acetone eee chases 2229 867 130, 752 3.19 
UO GIO I tees. sence BR ss castevassesaes teeth ccwaseact 2.24 1,105 200, 215 2-58 
PA OORADHOVER a. corav sus ccske cases ceevseetsoasstones aot 2.88 1,456 416, 620 2030 
PE OCRIS  scze totic dhscczssvanessts eetee toss cchiers 2.82 20, 760, 003 39,221, 062 5.00 
Avera comenethMolesta ys. ee per person 1.89 


1. Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 
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TABLE 10. State of Destination Reported by Canadians, Special Survey, 1956 
Percentage of Persons Reporting Visits of 48 Hours or Over 


First 
Quarter 


Third 
Quarter 


Second 
Quarter 


Calendar 
Year 


Fourth 
Quarter 


State of Destination 


New York 28. 45 23.79 32.93 26s 31. 20 
Washington 11.14 8.89 iil. Tabs YA 11.60 
TMIGVIGEY cosensosenncocsse ON32 23.82 10. 32 3205 5. 28 
MiCHI SAN wrctcascesceonsea nesadtpncstote cath coneot Ssneaceastanmemaae ener erseee 9a382 8.85 10.71 8.99 8. 54 
California Deo) 8.42 4,51 4.39 5. 50 
Massiachusetisr.x ss bye eee ee eerren ene een te Bs 1b! 2.92 3.75 6.86 5.79 
Minin SO G8. cesceccesecsceds cccscsccnasheoeonses Meme eee eee 3. 30 PPA) 2. 38 4527 BC 
MBA Oi, cccssosecantes cise cceees Steins AACR ce Race cee nc eER eRe amen ae Sat 0.79 1.41 6.05 2. 34 
(Bh Fels ent et Pere Re AR AEN ches RoR SRE RRE URGE sticebaor aceon RE 2.85 2.66 3.19 3.05 2025 
ING Wid ONS O Yrs cucccice toraseuceetasunsts 0 zanzconteens occr scene emer eneey ee XAT 1.19 1.66 3. 45 1.89 
Dato) Noy eee PER BPR ily OPM NE cr acreaere 2. 04 We Bis} 1.95 1.65 2.60 
ORE SON cscs 1.95 1. 34 1. 49 2.50 2.10 
Pennsylvania et 1.43 1.96 1.85 1.61 
North Dakota LAGT 0.58 gl a ae 2.01 Deviled 
NYAS dob 0) 0 AR eee PSs ack ty RARE HE RRR oe ericacoaconteneneee 1.62 0.54 155 BANG) 1.83 
Dist.sof Columbia aeucwessseee eee eee ee eee ere eee 1.09 Oona 1.14 0.96 1.57, 
New. Hamp shir etcetera tes eeeeecteccv vance terete caeoseene 0.95 0. 29 0. 46 15 Ox 
GONE CHIC E errcetinccseens chat rete ceases atv acct ee tenr cree ance eanae 0. 86 0.74 0. 66 0.99 0. 96 
Mo tite nals cecccscsctncsccckct cote eer seet ene caceete vatican ce he eouatteee aiteneaes On1D 0. 38 0.71 0.87 0.94 
Vite init ee era eee estes teie oath cencocteeer eae case OntL 0. 39 0.69 0.74 0.99 
"MNOXGAS), <.dedsasesccazcoartencteancsevbaeteataceuts sdecwaee cob nasansveecedeameesaeeves 0.55 1. 24 0. 48 0.30 0. 48 
MCE eet ec oee cao coe os ee Re NOR err eey 0. 49 0. 38 On25 Oe 7/5) 0. 44 
Indiana) csc 0. 49 0.38 0.68 0.44 0.44 
Rhode Island 0. 47 0. 24 0. 22 0.74 0. 50 
TaN eae ay ot Vp cones oC I nC eee aaa REE E OEE oA ned EDERAL ROS 0. 43 6 0. 47 0.14 Of23 
WIS CONSE eecccks cece eta eee eee ence ce eee eee 0. 41 One2 0. 23 0.47 0.60 
IMISSOUS. cosccceccd ceccncee hte eee ee eae 0. 34 0.65 0. 30 5 251 0. 36 
TS OUES LATA he cee eee ee ee en tn no ee ee 0. 29 0. 48 0. 26 0.19 0. 34 
Marry Vein divecsdscre caves casaecanenet artes srecsoten oottesanteeotoeenoumtmo sees 0. 28 0.31 0. 27 (Oe Sil 0.24 
BRaT ST RNA Vol dein sr aS HR ERR GE een Oe eer roben coord Roce PERE 0525 0.16 0. 33 On2'5 0.23 
Northe Caroline setter cctte oreo rcrete eee 0. 24 OL27 0. 24 0.17 0.30 
WYOrmirie i ote s ccseeiben ce cerestnascosseace er oret oti moseeeeaee Oned 0.09 0.02 0.45 0. 21 
TPEMMESS EC seu cecste stone wetter ote rea de san esee sees ReRC Ie cece 0. 21 0.16 0.25 Osa; 0.28 
COLO rao ee eee 0.19 0.19 0. 09 0. 28 O15 
OBERT ocho vstteccn cebctncy Sos eee eee ee ae OmuT 0.14 0. 07 0.24 0.17 
GOOLE esos ti craeatoe CAE pO aE Ok OmS: 0523 0.18 0.03 0. 24 
1 Co hi Rec a ae pe aR eR Rsk PPM Ns RRR St REE tt ch cieceito Caauaod 0.15 0.19 0.07 0.16 0.19 
South Carolina perce me tere eee eee 0.13 0.12 0. 26 0.04 0.14 
Westi Virginia scaccccerrttce tare error arcsec ee ee ieeaenaes 0.11 0.09 Onl 0.12 0.09 
Souths Dakota wececaeeste cascctcscorsse teres ee corer ee meee v.10 0.07 0. 08 0.12 OZ 
TRA TISAS Mi ccoonscancceeacar eas crea erence ee Sse RCT 0.09 0. 21 0. 07 0.09 0.03 
INV eel Ao ssccav sconces wocccte cette eer cen seat ors ease 0.09 0.10 0.14 0.07 0.06 
INC DIAS a cetera ee rc Ee 0. 08 0.08 0.02 0.05 0.21 
Ok JAN OMa Bhai cseeraccacaleecertee eee oe 9.08 OF 0.08 0.07 0.05 
VOR WATC oe ccc sc ccccstereee tee Rete ee es 0.07 0.04 0. 04 0.07 0.11 
DNC) |: el ae in aR ash pear AA in rade A 0.02 0. 06 0.07 0. 06 
AT SD AMA ciéscscteccecea come emreeee roo ane tt es os eed carce eter ara 0.07 0.02 0.03 0.06 
AP EATAS GSP ae ae rece ee eR ees 0.07 0. 06 0.01 0.03 
ING Ws Mex CO NPR EE Bice te ceccnec tec ecu sceae tect cees esos 0.02 0.03 0.06 
MISSISSIp DE sectv.c.ctnocee mnt eaecoaere ee estetneanceme reeue oometesee ers 0.07 é = 


ee ee 
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TABLE 11. State of Destination Reported by Canadians by Province of Re-Entry into Canada 
Special Survey, 1956 


Percentage of Persons Reporting Visits of 48 Hours or Over 


Poo: i TSKeK 
State of Destination Eee ay Ontario |Manitoba wee Alberta eae Total 
Bice 
%, % % % To % % % 

BAAD IN] mre seer teen ace ioihicessersceaneassenesntece 0.16 0.01 0.04 0.18 — — 0.02 0.04 
MOWASIOR): epeoteeeecartocicaaantneRe Enea ceeee eae _ 0.01 0. 24 0.62 1.08 2. 31 1. 32 0. 43 
FATMATISAS at ecte te lacs eet 0.03 0.06 0.12 — — = 0.04 
RG APOE ee seater ok donee enoatee eens ve wv echeve dating ee) 0.33 2. 44 4,59 4.01 5.74 19.59 Deon 
COCOA OM trem cnet in stcttcrssasrcecscettebececerns 0.19 0.05 0.18 0. 36 0.62 1. 26 0. 26 0.19 
OMMECLUCH Geers cca savecos doccebwlaskavsesbeareencs 2.07 2.52 0.50 = = = 0. 04 0. 86 
IDG EWAN Clteetrca renter caccos eeaccostcsusedssosbowasscss _ Ont 0.06 _ _ - - 0.07 
PDUSCMOL COLUMDIA «ccowcecctcnetesscaconvurectetecs 0.85 ilo BS ia 8hd) 0. 28 - - 0.22 1.09 
TEVYONBIGE. . coaaadaoscedeconpoctelce AE DPCRE BCE EEE een eee Bae 9. 38 13. 83 3. 79 1.08 Lo Sul 0. 43 9, 32 
PCO RUE Masiass Me tiatos carvan asusontetsawnctcsepocesaces 0. 22 0.12 0. 21 0.08 - One2 0.02 0.15 
NCL euElOmentaa steers vase aiac tous chee iiaoa elie ae co taoncaiavs — — 0.01 (0) 1) 0. 46 0.95 2. 58 0. 49 
TJUSW EVEL) aabacSehocoseeece paneer tree cee Eee aee Coane 0.19 0. 24 Sy onl 5. 78 3. 86 2. 84 0.51 2.04 
TISRYGRIETI GY: 5. See Oe eee ee On35 0.02 0.84 0. 38 0. 31 0.53 Onl 0. 49 
TO NVC c tied on co Seeds rcthnien duoxcuneeaceastoe 0.06 0.02 Omt2 Ona 4,01 0.21 0.04 0.15 
EREDIL SEU amet ee Mroe aos aris cn ate aawee sauces i ovcsumemisecezs 0.03 0.01 0.09 0. 38 1.70 0.74 0.03 0.09 
IEMCUICK Vincaecchthsatrniessacctedsdessocat snavecaeties (05 2 0.06 0. 44 0.02 - (Os BY _ 0.25 
ROTEL ATA Ec nccneee noe teas S watcatncdecctes vuvednn 0.09 On Oxen 0. 59 1s OB 0. 21 0.14 0.29 
IIIT? acon bse coeey DEDIEGEC CIES eeRRC RCE Ren eer Die o2) 8.01 0.97 0.08 0.15 - 0.02 8006 
IVeUIEV UAT Cl bcame- eeeteoaess cacasgen teh tosacceseeeeas esse 0.16 0. 37 0. 39 0.08 0. 31 _ 0.01 0. 28 
MAS SA CHUISICLUS amet rte ss scessusssusviissvoveuwnessons 38. 30 12. 54 BZA 0. 48 ~ 0. 53 0.09 By Ua} 
MICA SEM: setec seme ever gesetec eat m cena cageaetenste 0. 22 ie, Pa 1G 4.79 6.02 2500 0.41 9, 32 
MARINES © Lelmearscasctera es orc maracssersrseeurewacass 0.06 0.08 1. 40 42. 47 11. 58 Sh ae 0.29 3. 30 
WINGSUS SID Liscstnccccenstasccrst ot caaccasoteneteesee _ 0.02 0.03 0.12 0. 31 _ 0. 01 0.03 
VIDS SOUT Mey cee dncconicceverse as avawsrasncecewewewbionseoves — 0.05 0.45 Uns} 0.62 0.63 0.16 0. 34 
MDI ESRF e Stace aca BOREL aE Oona oe a ore — 0.01 0.14 0. 48 7.41 41.05 0.389 0.75 
ENS DIAS Kt avautiecsscemvecevess stcececeersvaonsnagavosvaews — 0.02 0.06 0. 48 1. 54 Oued 0. 03 0. 08 
TIGNES, na secopnarcnueenpek cuEEtarone SeERER EEE RO AEE ERE a _ 0.02 0.04 ~ 1,68 0. 32 0.09 
MCMVMELA TI SHITG! Mrassssconewavesaeanosevecadoneseieve 2), 118} Se tke 0.19 0. 06 0. 31 - 0.01 0.95 
ING WED OLS OY Mies scectcersete sata voovsetycasoaSeneds 1.54 5.19 2. 20 0. 24 0.31 0.63 0. 06 Doren 
BN EIWMIN | CXL CO sdrasvancarsoeinersensvansenesanteecsdo sol _ 0.03 _ - 0.74 0.12 0.04 
IMEWWREUIOTK. aeircietossaiaoese soc. Meteauncseedscceaadra ye 15. 02 42. 30 37.81 1.69 0.31 Lash 0.55 28. 45 
ENON Un CANOLA weenie ceeds cersancstecesrssseacs creak 0.03 0.22 0.37 0. 08 _ — _ 0. 24 
ORGS AKO ta we toronterssixecckmaonisecccodeskeanace 0.19 0.01 0. 30 21.19 36, 27 le By 0.17 UG7 

LOW erect acer toca teaches Menem deicnsiedeese oes 0. 53 0.23 5. 45 ORs ihe 283 0.10 0. 06 De {338} 
OVICH AV OMT ter caasc es cance settee ant nase Sooreesesestocs — ~ 0.07 0. 26 0.62 basil 0.05 0.08 
ORS OM ort nee eer tens ca tesaeaeMacdasswasooetsvons — 0.01 0.04 0.02 1. 54 0.84 10. 52 1.95 
RVI S VE VAT Aurea occ meek enen st cnseestce sar ccee 0.97 hs 7h) 2.62 0. 46 (0), eta 0. 42 0.09 ih 2) 
EURO CEMS] an dPeesewdee.scctes eatvesswonseneteeseee 1.85 1.45 0.19 — - 0.10 0.01 0.47 
SOUL CALOUMN A ia ancatsshorncssascate ter aaeenss 0.16 Onl Osi? 0. 06 0. 31 — on 0.13 
SOUGN) Dak Ota We ccecscsisndtePvasesvencscreens = _ 0.02 lig ial 1. 39 0.53 0.06 0.10 
STETINCSSIC OR ccscascartnesvasnenncievarDecaacteawtisies 0. 25 0. 06 0.37 0. 08 — 0.10 a 0.21 
PROX ASM ect rt Meh atsvrtiaha sO Rwssvtvestis oem 0.35 0.19 0.61 Weal Dae 1h) Be Pal 0.35 0355 
(URE G) cSockontedomeetetoceecs Hector eaten he eecoorerettees _ 0.61 0.10 0.16 0.15 3.79 0. 37 0.17 
VISTO NIG certs eer e ate Seen aucstreSetsas 0. 60 7, 45 0.10 - = — = 1.62 
SPROUL Peace scssawscaarsetotcessesscarsesss eehecs ones 0. 22 0.72 1.04 0. 54 - 0.21 0.01 0.71 
Warshing to ny certs ccccene cSt eritenteosrsmtews 0. 06 0.03 0.35 1.57 4,94 10.74 59.05 gb ake! 
West Virginia .. ~~ 0.06 0.19 0.06 0.15 - - 0.11 
Wisconsin ........ 0.09 0.02 (O55) 1.63 1.54 0.21 OS alt 0. 41 
WIVOTEMLT Gsmrachastertorecuv sn nnchsaet eettoopaantaeetact-eere _ 0.15 (Of, al 4, Os23 
Allask a-ertte ncstastrvaminanstenineceeies — 0. 0.06 

100. 00 
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TABLE 12. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada and Other Countries, 
192€- 1956 


(Net Credits + Net Debits -) 


Account with 
United States 


Account with 


overseas countries! 


Account with 


all countries 
Year r a, 
creas | penis | Net Credits | Debits Net Credits Debits | Net 
| ($ Million) 
Ih O26 eeers, Sawssttetiarun meee res 140 70 + 70 12 29 aly 152 99 a ys) 
LORY cacstesecctbcccesesvnocestwesecnceererre 148 72 + 16 15 28 ails) 163 100 + 63 
UI ODG:. Siashccoccnetetenthes cvvvecoctvsaeee 163 72 + 91 14 26 -12 ng 98 + 79 
ODO) serv acessc ccd tee vattuseaoect eadecesee 184 81 +103 14 27 eis 198 108 + 90 
AS 30 ieeets ncck is iarte es pcecea ote 167 67 +100 13 25 = 180 92 + 88 
LOB Ty seasavtcevcsbentieevaeren ease 141 52 + 89 12 19 = Uy 153 71 + 82 
MOS DPN cas asiccutereuwudtse aes 103 30 vende 11 19 = 83 ~114 49 + 65 
UGGS Ses ieeectsdsconcsesevesecssortenetes 81 30 a ta! 8 14 = 18 89 44 + 45 
UOB Ai scecsnswas teerenscscshaxanviseteressapes 96 36 + 60 10 14 ES a 106 50 + 56 
VOSS etestaccs-easerts -urcacctow tetera ee 107 48 Tog 10 16 =n6 117 64 +53 
MGS Giccransaceccsencertsestedactucse~ successes 129 54 ar fh3) 13 21 =e 142 15 a ey 
VOD Myed isc kenteavenctee seinen aie 149 65 + 84 17 22 SG 166 87 + 719 
LOSS adteaisteacod eet aseones. Seve 134 66 + 68 15 20 is} 149 86 + 63 
LOS Qicrenc. gets chee sieeve tee ee: 137 67 +70 12 14 2 149 81 + 68 
NOAM ctescrcencaesvanmest se acasarevsgereecee 98 40 + 58 7 3 + 4 105 43 + 62 
MSA lites cs ceccesccsecaseeenseeaceee eres 107 18 + 89 4 3 ar il 111 21 + 90 
94D Siaseswasstccues cctarscesehes ements 79 24 1 Be) 3 3 - 82 27 + 55 
OAS estes ccssessstccunt cavunnsvieuceeee sete 87 34 th 5B 2 3 a 89 37 ae Ly) 
I Ye aoe Bee eer ees ee 17, 57 + 60 3 3 - 120 60 + 60 
VODs ccscdeseisesncousssesassctvese leccneees 163 81 + 82 3 2 an ol 166 83 + 83 
U4 Ghitevec-csacsegei odacvecessncesheee 216 130 + 86 6 6 - 222 136 + 86 


1. Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country, 
2. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 13. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Province of Entry, 1952- 1956 


Entering by ports in 


i Non-permit class — Local traffic! 

PATIANIGECETOVANCES,. cacesaccscscnctsdorepeaensosascenstanssedese 967, 478 1, 009, 549 1, 014, 429 1,169,151 1, 385, 993 
Eq) eR RS ee et eee 289, 369 348,679 315,117 482, 534 542,454 
COMER UO Meee ere steerer ese eae arses saseten sn sestvtetcmen ovscoseniaes 3, 806, 941 4,127, 205 3,616, 109 3, 758, 160 3, 915, 963 
ANN EGO Uc menreteedcnsceceacs taacrcesteesesduonsuacnersescauesserecceaces 71, 783 71,334 66, 571 72,591 70, 890 
Sais MA CCHE Wall tees deca te secennsseeadteectnctiaecensacaveoseoss 25,655 25,493 23, 789 31, 956 32,420 
PAS ETULMets sete et nee tte te cnsach acct eseneossisesscneenn 19, 847 23, 254 24, 912 39, 788 32, 069 
PER DGUSH OLUM Ol tease acvescevocernescp-canasnocspeurspvresvessmee 109, 917 122,165 120,510 128, 583 130, 282 
BYAUI OMIM seace cdcteek Paaaach gaecreacerv=cpacrcnctou@Uncns svansaxaces 2,263 1,520 1, 536 626 995 

“SLT AR: OE Speen 5 cap ec an Sl ee na 5, 293, 253 5, 129, 199 5, 182, 973 [ 5, 683, as | 6, 111, 066 

wre Travellers’ vehicle permits! 
yl T 

Peper en, OVA CAG meen a-aeatscadresvenencenonusauceeveenrseuaaes 152,421 161, 286 163, 034 166, 664 174,698 
MOD COM sccccsst amet bsdenssczanespadteaea Seetdeosesosiocees 393, 507 413, 016 396,783 405, 784 417, 826 
OUGAUT Mes cacecvie orth tote eet eases cscedecene sta rosurelssocenstaess 1, 362, 363 1, 534, 135 1,492,378 1, 549, 942 1,485,360 
IVPEUTIOEO lo Gen roveccte sen ecsuscansipas ers fecinstaxarapupsrebacesessesvseenes 38, 040 39, 971 46,499 46, 723 45, 543 
eran CCHE Wall once ee nate Mare cesses csbo thigh GngcSedeterensensenees 19, 288 21,155 20, 863 18, 910 20, 984 
Pile tiiclmmeeaceates aercece state ssenere-necaccesnn-ccsssatenctacassccesteny 42, 743 44,450 44, 894 45, 745 47, 916 
Poi S Tm ON UNMOL A ye teteceesessecr eae cer eacresacannsnssobareestaarn= 262, 550 283, 846 278, 376 283, 469 282, 926 
BYAUDR OMe tens sen sbteteeit ect eeenavcdecaadesderterantetessnsssacqcases 7,253 8, 255 8, 017 1, 756 9,191 

ET I RUS I mel ee Re elie de 2,278, 165 2, 506, ete 2,450, M4 2, 524, 993 | 2, 484, 444 

Commercial vehicles 

PA VANICL OC) PROVING CSigracecseeeees-<easetcaseeusesdepantersosesnese> 89, 951 83,707 77, 259 | 94, 989 110, 295 
QUIGIXAG Ghesebeles ceion 34 ce0-neeseneneee te roo Aero eercoooeeeoree A355 110 59, 019 64, 008 86, 979 120, 184 
OIG ALT Oltectncns eedeccacrsonrsrosonscahanctesh covanevescascercannanesstevs 138, 571 190,197 115, 928 133, 779 156, 942 
MGA ODA recccecoeteecas cnet oaneccvetssseeerrs peaisencapsrscnreraneceess 6, 801 7,218 10,478 127 TT 15, 008 
SI SIKCALCILOWAIL ce tt tocde ec cccsiasevseasteerese tepcnseasceseans 5,658 Toon 7,464 6, 541 8,502 
PAV ET Gel meeenn oe ian crac tee ate cevdoesaccnt seat seiacscresesecarse nase 3, 988 6,013 4,570 7, 989 8, 773 
Bre Shiy CO MUM lair cumsssvaxsosteepereenezencasnesensentenvaer= 14,606 17,232 22,645 22, 234 29, 834 
VETO Gets one ceteaes Meta oe te tannsicnatonsnobtetrecgermeccenebic sweats 1,051 1,176 1,019 315 1, 385 

ANAM create sce steossseirceeincsrosscmencetcnseractesssbeaies = 303, 736 372,489 303, 371 | 365, 543 450, 923 
oe Se et le rp ne hao aso Eel 


1. ‘‘Non-Permit Class’? and Travellers’ Vehicle Permits are defined on page 69. 
2. Includes 3,811 motorcycles, 31,964 bicycles and 164,291 taxis in 1956. 
3, Includes 1,258 motarcycles, 1,534 bicycles and 3,590 other vehicles in 1956. 
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TABLE 14. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Month of Entry, 1952-1956 


Month 


PANIUALY vicacesssccscaemccssneceee csees nes cotewisescneca cess os oeeeesertes 
FG DPW aL Wicd 2e dauceecsnveseracdtareevetvaraannieeseracs noes secndueneeaens 
March 


August 
SE PCCM DEM ic ctccescasegessvacsncace st tsaera cass ceentsas seecaremstresne 
OCCODET Wiewcsccscecccuesosuwesscsstevsassieeoee vanstauesstuessestecere 


SFANMUSIY eccceeesecte eee ete eee eee 
FIO Dr Wary de saecccanvesessee see cu coats cnt caceaecte seers ncecetesuraeee 
March 


Seen Omen eee ee enon eenee rer enes eran eserenesreHepeeseseseeesssonereeees 


August 
Se DIGIMON sees cdis aceasta cede soveeeexse cco eameotetccaeennseten tas 
WCHODEN cede sscvessenssesttccsestcetessensueaysersaesseeeasaee eee eS 


SENAY Thy greener er Bec eanyTy ren cree ett eRrere Ch Ern Petre Pee As 
NG DIUALYicsssccccnetecessusccceaecesecctctem over casseeon eter eens 
March 


FERRE ee eee nena eee eee ee een ease eeeerer ase ee eee anes rHseeeeeesssene 


August 
September 
OCCODET ircctscccceecescsccteecserce te re eee eee 


Non-permit class - Local traffic i 


265, 842 298, 313 310, 994 210; 122 323, 125 
269, 327 286, 351 292, 040 242, 686 297,624 
SW isin fay | 342, 090 315, 682 269, 088 328, 989 
351, 242 377, 232 SS0p La 385, 694 425, 938 
442, 886 482,461 446, 968 501, 979 511, 769 
558, 429 579, 338 526,387 584, 817 628, 224 
806, 530 819, 809 799, 426 921,522 881, 774 
das DOO 806, 771 720, 499 798,819 844,405 
462,597 561, 904 471,970 545, 478 601, 759 
400, 192 448, 066 375, 033 459, 144 481,999 
356, 539 Sis (hey 308, 980 352, 799 395, 344 
Soa wlos 353, 082 284, 857 351, 241 390, 116 
5, 293, 253 5, 729, 199 5, 182, 973 5, 683,389 6, 111, 066 
| ioe | eae 
Travellers’ vehicle permits! 
pare oe ea 
38, 113 47,422 48, 736 57, 451 56, 076 
52,439 57, 448 59, 617 52, 332 Bay leds) 
62,515 71,587 67, 218 ON OWL TDs Ola. 
96,379 106, 709 107, 022 118, 786 105, 632 
179, 463 183, 509 194, 685 200,671 162, 388 
289, 088 297,616 275, 154 289,577 320,390 
501, 019 544,420 562,223 582, 036 541, 715 
534, 262 546,185 515,149 515, 078 526, 738 
232,580 305, 212 289, 904 309, 446 295, 853 
140,607 169, 530 162, 213 167, 563 164, 666 
88, 016 99, 192 96, 945 91,190 101, 587 
63, 684 TT, 284 71, 978 73,792 78,401 
2, 278, 165 2,506, 114 2,450, 844 2, 524, 993 2, 484, 444 
Ee 
Commercial vehicles 

22, 594 30, 773 28,677 29,614 38, 264 
22,037 30, 667 28,309 28,612 37,416 
22,614 31, 568 32,494 29, 730 37, 839 
21, 922 29,455 21,185 26,682 32, 958 
25, 126 31,436 22,652 29,597 36,927 
24,442 33,342 24, 224 30, 768 38, 423 
25, 482 32,635 23,994 29, 356 35, 997 
27,677 32, 513 22, 815 31,614 40, 019 
27, 760 31,404 23,148 30, 004 36, 079 
28, 806 29, 936 24,178 30, 214 41, 486 
26,424 27, 448 24, 589 31,869 38, 244 
28, 852 31,312 27, 106 37, 483 Bits 2 fa 
303, 736 372, 489 303, 371 365, 543 450, 923 


1. ‘*‘Non-Permit Class’’ and Travellers’ Vehicle Permits are defined on page 69. 


2. Includes 3,811 motorcycles, 31,964 bicycles and164,291 taxis in 1956. 


3. Includes 1,258 motorcycles, 1,534 bicycles and 3,590 other vehicles in 1956. 
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TABLE 15. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Province of Entry, 1952-1956 
Province of entry 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
af (a) Rail! 
PA eDMG LCM ONG Cs alae sneer peccectrnasennacseasccseperocvons conan vasreresns 13,584 12, ot 12, 433 13,421 12,476 
CSUIBTIEG: --cconadeubocbaaceeod ecient teenenastacec Sac cagee bees cone oS oceaeeacuESEE 158,982 143, 159 135, 830 130, 393 121, 803 
CONG ATE OW ese ee eee anes Sade Seca Rec ete ioc coagoan eon ance oancecneiss 219,559 202,179 195, 556 Qs Sel 183,634 
I eLRER ODER ae ce teeta oa te set eee caja sie ca ace stecetesoteescante<sosssneadencpan-evaveece> 17,053 19,145 18, 006 22,877 20, 482 
NETL CLUCIWIG TION ERRR so vcko «nev etene ee utes occ sesowen soos texsares sacceaee 12,158 13, 240 12, 183 11, 198 9, 329 
PUIIVAT Belameeettee Rate nn Pees cecescn t..teteee aps. stervesoanctostetverccerdassseeze: gto! imogs oud iy igi 1,580 
PA PLUTO UI Beet -recereececeteeees cate a> .0ce+-vout<0dathenanteeeecassen= Diol 50, 834 48,121 47, 241 43,254 
PAULL TN eres eee eee oe BoM scans Sea eneeaeresscacossesbcstectee qpeenedreseace 10, 160 7, 586 8, 467 6, 856 9, 814 
CCUATIET EE cosa cg hide’ SAR Rete coacel o-csek BC RRRRE Rec are eee 491,216 450,573 432, 207 447,428 402,372 
[, 7 
(b) Boat 
] 
PNG ONIGILGH PTO VINGCESE crsceccctenceetrs «cdettoccsscccssectecessoasccesecssosns 20, 797 20,394 19, 486 6,809 4,495 
AT ENNE Cleese caer Me tees Sa ons eae ce tes tvicaR er erecoasekanaressemeqprmeeresianes 4,541 3, 803 3,304 4,773 3,750 
Bee he MOR SER EM... oo. BEE BOS. D.. 154,627 166,489 193, 982 242, 866 243,682 
EAI lament eeeteetettte cece cererenccrec eases tuanctsessecesseectscesyen. — - ~ = — 
SAIS KevUCIIO Wall eceve nrc sosne eee setetenta antec eee. cence eet cectiee socs]enssaeeceee= - _ - = = 
FANIDORGE Uren menerentee ee terecccceactsccr corteccctaccesscesvantcsceccasesncnecseces= —- - _ _ = 
PB Welt Ts OS Ol MUTI Clgesee eee evnctavacedenievcee te <covonerescevasee"Zanasesesnn> 122,835 134,717 130, 102 115, 147 147, 547 
SEUUR@ID saacec nce ests Gea eBaoadacon ce RESESE ASE oceen ee Boo ee eceotocee aa 34 1 3 _ 2 
(CHIT EVERY... casacencteStaon sh goacee acetate cee nenepnenc are ean Oe pcceEe 302, 834 325, 404 346, 877 369, 595 399,476 
(c) Bus? 
PN etl CmPTONGMGEGY s.cececce<csigeeecserceeseceococtsasersmannex aa>aus'esne fh TEP a 8, 806 8, 822 10, 260 8,072 
ENING ies sce os eetee eee nee esteneoaielase soossacnessaceosnnagsee=at+=ss=0 41,540 41,961 41,997 47,153 il galleys: 
COAG) OMe eee oe eee eee eck e taal acess sosueoe ccctasane sauaneneesness 285,928 264,541 239, 042 239,086 233, 930 
TMERTOIEROTSE), -neano ncnsoe nactnassconseceece "7 care ae cou oaE sede Uae SOQ DE CEE 5,015 5,440 5, 801 6, 687 6, 643 
SS Hat Clic Walle maser cece tonrcteveteewaioes---steae-cundyorasnaeacees =n." 406 463 199 879 645 
PANTING IcLs eee eens ce saccee os care aes eeeeae ch seciis -oseraiauvesshoancersspnnses 2,898 Shy ai(ayal 3, 060 3,265 3,132 
AA TeHel clan @ Ol LIU clmeaaeen ones teseteeee eee teseree eter enveceeoaurctasneo-e= 29, 998 27,561 36, 218 32,421 34, 912 
VAT GGT nee one easter ene Ress acer Ser reenane ano vepacreasexencsee sess 495 272 57 246 432 
(CEATETI EW pedeeoetccecosctecontcce she. coccos shee cee RanoeT one pcaas Renaeeoee 375,051 352, 205 335, 196 339,997 338, 924 
=] ib 
(d) Aeroplane 
— ae 
PNAC CHENO MIN COS meeerterh.caccc.teceessteesccorsns:ssereciceceonerrn nears 8,939 9,663 10, 861 13, 164 13,032 
Nee Cameateencceste sare nensceceeseca ect vseeoSssaueesracsseerssensemcneesncessss 49,606 58,49) 63, 764 77, 688 81,309 
OIA OMe ete ter cre terete eee cece ceetcac cero wbassccrsnenaracrssensnons 69,018 84, 428 94,831 118, 268 135,075 
INTENT LG Doel Meee eee eee ates ese ace ccseucuceccrccapsaastevehseerses:s=sen0e 6, 393 8, 761 105 OEE) 11, 909 12, 278 
Saralat @ ewes secteretcecteceececeeeaneecsn contr cee scactacnessarscre-sonee 846 1,285 1, 278 1,465 ie Tel 
INVDBIREE), sez srs tbtaeat Sc eeonccene caeceee sekesns Seo on oc scedouoe sceneeeoneeeeocS 14, 609 12,770 11, 762 MBPS 13,658 
FATS A OM UNMMO Apeesnsesssstereesseee esses coos sews doceneonactaseosersn ones 28, 928 30, 603 36, 662 42,044 46, 598 
VAIL OMe gme eee ere caertaae serie ance ttre hecers ceastecsissocesneneschenscn 6, 790 7,414 8,351 10, 723 11,051 
CGRTTEYETD,  cotSeeesteesestociicn cae Ssasascaeeesccucroc ae ceatecectaeeebecoDS 185,129 213,415 238, 468 288, 498 314, 718 


1. After deducting intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 


2. Exclusive of loca] bus traffic between border communi 


3. Yukon traffic is practically all intransit to and from Alaska. 


ties by including intransit traffic. 
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TABLE 16. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1952-1956 


Month 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
(a) Rail (Gross entries) 

SJEIMUATY <o:5 cccadescencteccdensstes cnttecereee ston aswcsyg eucere ree eee a eceese 89, 382 89,109 67,775 68,277 Tapas 
FRO Dr DALY’ wu ossek lst eroteeccsosccsasoere wocseavcteacanvecee ram m toeemenicorons 80,810 71,832 60,524 55, 254 59,712 
March... Sccadeectce secs cctivecacccesteoeteres etree cere ncn nen aioe ees tesece 710,337 71,000 56, 356 52, 660 58,495 
TAD ccciaceasuacsoststnceocseacpeeeascese reetctiveesesccuteceas treeceaeeteracnts: 714, 283 TT, 859 67,428 62,322 59,913 
MAY svvssiandeasvevsstevecste coswanececset mitocbetirec ccnet dar aOR isos taeets 89,022 82,274 ZR DO 69, 862 63, 314 
SULTS tic sccnesscacee testa once cossusencges eeteesteee ence necteee mem once axce noc eee 118,006 102, 340 88,898 87, 009 89, 728 
DULY" Fesssseacoesunvtersnsssectccosbascsceceeteesueetedecsvanpudecrsdeaceemetecsaces cc 122, 139 114, 984 114, 667 116, 690 106,914 
PANIC US cvs oseucncsusscacestuceernater caccene costae cstsucesreerserne re merocensere 122, 247 112,935 112,481 112,695 103, 283 
SO DES M DSH Aecicesscdessce cose ivesereovenceowandesiseveneespucncssctaempuccesevles 86, 823 87,044 85, 828 81, 132 76,639 
QOLODEN” hoccesccxcssonssatessenconece ts are'te sa gaasnae seurente seeatvoneacare skye 82,570 73,659 68, 642 79, 888 60, 307 
INOVIEM DOR aecccettcccc cane sestccesseaoteserotersrececeesesaeccmsComontetescoter- 71,818 62,448 63,762 73, 286 Saoee 
DY SVey=s4 (ill ay=) amen Sea © PSE SRE RRS oR 8 ieee gon ae oe SE ee 103,034 80,625 82,451 80, 712 76,120 

"DO tall .d.dbccccsecodc tenses soivocee es tstevee csceaias iiniaeeoetennterrecncaecers 1,110,471 | 1,026,109 941,167 939, 787 882,141 

(b) Rail (Net entries) 

JAM UAY Yc cis sevnstivect cs Soane vcore coe ee oats aee-lecivcs seenseatensereasastcetea 33, 243 31,147 27,908 26,417 26 tae 
BG iter yg SREB eta ae sav everest terete rose ees 33,918 29,675 27,476 25, 124 25; 150 
Mare lives sssecete tease et cern wakes dee taeeave ceaee caer utnhewaeeecometess 28,074 27,445 24, 748 22,776 23,508 
MOET cer accesses deveesescs ves tus cat oe scee tre nena nee tel saweaeRcwenaiat nace neseaase 30,008 29,052 PA» ee 26,672 25,001 
1 EE a or pet Ca cee nee crn ctor eae cee er 42,190 32, 781 31,519 Bh es) 27,060 
JALING) coe sa cawvate ce saawes sone eetenes cote desuant ec vebatiodeeeesuosuctctee vee eee 53, 444 50,177 43,571 46, 301 45, 293 
BULLY Ge sk sees detects ceed ec duce eal cad AEA amen aw nee css 65,635 61,627 62,719 65, 841 57,610 
ASTI BUSE icnssat ds cecSascactadewoate eee Statehacea ceaeenee ee is seceretatee cece orevnds 66,999 59,695 59, 654 61, 430 53,428 
SEpCSMBPER Sriteccvcseseres dene veseaaine esasceeesseseoka Seca cecectearasscts 37, 780 40, 399 39, 854 36,127 35, 724 
OCEODEDR” aestec scot tastesetevstwchoosegumnesevavetvacebaetoaeseatsertuceuervien srs 33,926 31, 780 29, 200 38,187 Ziga2s 
IN OVE MD OL seasicceteacw cocoa sbeeeo ceaucus occu baw ss dasetetsacdeaeetevanvecesrore 26, 839 23,674 24,910 34, 674 23, 701 
DECEMBER: csccaicdocen ceevacs sco teeesacatacranu te cumtcncoainsoaraceecesseseres 39, 160 Soya 33,114 32, 526 317835 

TOGA cic Rsscscaseeecckececsesk eee pete oe oan Dares aeoecars 491, 216 450,573 432,207 447,428 402,372 

(c) Boat 

J ANUALY | ss aceson Sachs Wasconcestecsssteccctevs ciahe<seusestecxsvssesecssseessaesese iby lB) 1, 240 1,381 Jon 1,395 
LSE) 0} UC eh ene re ence Peper on Pere coe pererer rec ocr erect rerr 1,802 1, 264 56 BS) itso 1,446 
MN Chie o2csn cece tettetecs steno escnenstatae erioee Rise once caece tepesec ee Metees nose 1,774 1,843 1,541 1050 1,793 
JA DPI Messcisch ss etesu ot totes vavenstette tepha, eoksceedecszess mente svemnenesdodcers Deol PARE 3,174 2,953 3,021 
MEY ithiwcsseducs cctidtco tease ds cccsteaet ee oat Paotvans caassceeaeeseecaconsa test 10,963 14, 494 16,116 17, 648 16, 500 
US GX Sn ere Reo s0 Se aeRO CRE Ts Seance oe SSor URE Ee oer es oer oc Lenco 36, 955 46,349 45, 290 51, 100 56,347 
JUL Vises ae odecs ee sc sSaces sce GR Sse bacesdee cone avaeeeoarcenese 97, 446 102,434 113, 749 121, 281 122, 785 
PAU SUSE :c.. cas cotodeb ach obtbeavunas ce «eee nebo vapsdsonasabembanesteebes sate 108, 608 94, 583 108,175 115, 902 131,623 
Septem Der} cee. sgrtencss sone cosben See oascacseswarsb ca tues sas eto oveee 30, 819 39, 340 42,783 42,050 48, 666 
OCtOD ER: ssc. Je ess AIM ca econ seats te cee te seccoats oats eee ateteeess eons 5, 245 11,158 8,103 9, 224 9,861 
NOVEMDEL” 2225055. cece eee eee eT 6,501 2,865 3, 038 3,062 
DeGGm berints-s.vspieectate. eenee reels aes cke Seen ctracto eee 3,567 Zo 2,465 2,977 

Total cies eer TR Oe 302, 834 325, 404 346, 877 369, 595 399,476 
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TABLE 16. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1952-1956 — Concluded 


1954 


PAS SRIS TMM Oe os cca te tte a see e ee cathe cates otiee apeee ses opitesassetetesseatenstenes 
RM UN lame Meeeeene ccs. aie cteecaraseendrsceveieicucsscr etrssuvseeeessensuans 


October 


JECT RATS 6 cc BRB SER SSR abe BREE CCR ERED OREO CORTE CECE PRERTO® PE SCo CODE Oana) 
SCMUCTIDEN wac.cetatetanectresesccocdeamevesesueactoetaccevenccercsstertsererss sos 
OU OC Tee cette sce ee seers seen enateteave's saneenadocear Pane csacueasts 
PNM OMNDON tecee cescaccaces sovsnsen<vessasecsccuanareonenconssetenacssasnsas + ine~9s¥> 


WDE CEMDEL  sccsdes Seta cassia acts Mor ee aaa wastonacucccn ceevsteamedceass sees 


(d) Bus!»2 


| 


12,481 11,649 12, 380 12,898 9, 492 
15, 855 Halal) 12,157 10, 813 12, 061 
12, 730 11,178 11, 215 13,597 12, 050 
20,710 15, 377 15, 189 17,481 18,357 
34, 251 2 lol 29,923 27, 100 29, 398 
45,379 39,599 39,034 39, 108 39, 169 
82, 768 73,007 75, 506 75,419 65, 222 
76, 268 71,453 62, 807 64,503 66,337 
26, 392 36, 780 31,893 30, 947 32,691 
20, 930 23,577 19, 361 20, 162 2D Lae 
14,509 15,040 WA Koilal 14,981 15, 180 
12,778 16,302 | 13, 120 12,988 13, 845 
375,051 352, 205 pele 339, 997 | 338, 924 
(e) Aeroplane 
| 

9,817 10, 598 11, 806 14,823 16, 946 
9,500 11,148 12, 238 13,901 16, 493 
11, 209 12, 554 13, 538 16, 964 18, 285 
12,449 TBS lato 15, 404 18, 239 20,553 
14, 248 18, 163 20, 481 24, 733 27,621 
19, 432 24, 981 26, 803 31,161 38, 948 
23,099 26,447 30, 836 36, 453 37,078 
24,619 26,917 28, 407 38,695 38, 078 
20, 148 22,826 25, 359 30,013 31, 740 
15, 974 18, 256 20, 868 26, 420 27, 624 
12,129 13, 507 16, 308 18,016 21, 204 
12,505 14, 243 16, 420 19,030 20, 148 
185,129 213,415 238, 468 288, 498 314, 718 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. P 
2. Includes a small percentage of intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
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TABLF 17. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in 
the United States by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1952-1956 


Province of re-entry 


Length of stay — 24 hours or less 


AbIaANtIC ProvanGes wewtees ce eeteececeeeerc eee ceee eee eee 1,071, 888 Na WA UST ae AOR Wy 1,367, 434 1,615, 748 
QueDeGr cis ee eacsehsceverscecaes seater ee ee one 589, 205 704, 508 688, 549 952,817 | 1,086,593 
ONUAIIG wasoe.cesctavst sucvserensodiesucsseessvarcensteteee: eee ne mee eee 1,368,502 | 1,488,384 | 1,946,264 | 2,367,938 | 2,759,531 
Mamitobar \...csesecess teats cuscccaecccsocsemeeooe ne seeoccornecoe ee eons 115, 966 125,330 136,014 144,013 136, 752 
Saskatchewan Ais sccterscccoccceesgegere: sours ese soeee scat es ears eee 55, 101 57, 265 62, 604 65,055 75,043 
ID ON Gir. o.csessareansaesaumuscucaneves seve cenwcestescerteceateers aeccureneteee secs 28, 146 28,036 29,399 58, 247 64, 567 
BILUIS HPC OMUMDa te ceeee a -.corese eter eee ees 465, 460 513, 197 503,077 534, 473 569, 786 
PU OM secscuas coireca cesses zesevsardease sme Cceerecwtesttetaiet en eee 212 405 15332 1,069 1,495 
Wanadas ...2.0 3 feat a ees 3,694,480 | 4,045,922 | 4,577,751 | 5,491,046 | 6,309,515 
Length of stay — Over 24 hours 
all ] 
ALLANGLCE PYOVINC CS parece een re mentnerte aceanne eres arenes 31,698 44, 816 41, 832 97, 943 127, 366 
(QUES DEC sanaratecare sotcetconer tev scenre satus venceve tecneeeos ctsttereniweteercteerte 141,396 160,510 156,955 310, 199 373, 757 
OMUAN LIOR. ccs-cosl-setersou tee tesas caveat cst teeat sus ttetes sous cos oe ene 263, 158 281, 225 390, 280 480,086 478,872 
Mam itobia: piis.cnc8sp2stos eteeteesnvcvesecectateescess sie sectors meee eater 44,498 51,059 51,086 67, 869 65,979 
SaASKAlLCHS Wallgeecsecectecrccstesccsete neces meee eee emote ees 31,011 35, 461 30,613 32,040 31, 486 
/aNill of chy is Wee eee Bae oa en Resse See the oie Eee pene 32, 260 34, 529 32,961 65, 534 65,050 
BEIGISHeE Olum bia pee.e: eeeore meres eee ate ee 141, 238 153, 443 149,618 186, 150 203, 723 
IIR OWNS cossccecesdeessrece severe serececsserecsencers cote mete ecerresee rete 167 BAP) 200 381 387 
Ganiada® 5. Ratt teat akenshocs em een cae Re 685, 426 761, 255 853,545 | 1,240,202 | 1,346, 620 
Commercial vehicles 
——o 
Atlantic: ProvinGeSis:cssscisceeresoeee cae 91,690 93,575 89,703 124, 443 137,853 
Que DC Cees aco cree seat ssactecersvenesieseanee Serseeeseu et ee eee 68, 751 90, 117 Ooo 135, 755 183, 390 
ONUAT LON ase .tccccsteccsceteeerecusases tet eR ORS oa eee 13 6, 040 112,547 164, 208 223, 384 232,944 
savant Stapdeeedesnousseie san Seen des aahetoue <a ncceus eee. eee 16,975 20,222 25,646 25,081 28,125 
Sadesouesosdonthsesctheceatendesnstanstaseece fuestcuu sede bree Tmo 14, 702 13,819 10, 217 12, 156 
dicvenseeatTocsusseasesersas tase eeeser te mess aeRO eee 8,418 7,172 7,364 12,272 13, 138 
eases ta eactn bus Mees i sesserucravccecaernaseueCeeeCnte Tes 28,471 32,910 31,172 31,653 31, 297 
Mate ossesquicvandstenmetesesacncoalceeme MUL See ceacestceae tenet eee se 95 121 152 289 355 
abocsdns sdeets pase thaedesccceacs Pete cuacteateres soe tees eerie caeeiane 364,171 371, 366 431, 794 563, 094 639, 258 


1. Includes 11,109 motorcycles, 54,493 bicycles and 221,737 taxis in 1956. 
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TABLE 18. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States, by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1952-1956 


Month L952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Length of stay — 24 hours or less 
AER TNA ICY ice sce. serra tcc 3-505 csv: qcnsccoscéSeGeeasedectvatei castes 19S 099 242,225 225, 882 301, 042 | 383, 268 
ABI IGUIUT: Viliree cts ete een ee ROG dace sccticte ao aeRe oe Swaives cues 216, 513 230, 639 236, 210 273,870 354, 860 
PDR CTW MR wy crscoc Ceca oie SR nc a sain as oncaieee tenets Gets ceossnsk ANOS AUCH 279,485 271, 830 300, 795 427, 869 
PANISIGI et See Rc oe acces cos cee Peas cs satus sas ouzaecen copeGuessstecesveses ead 289, 605 322, 646 375, 683 444,174 481, 004 
AVIARY Peeereenee Pate Sus vas decd Mmebis aloo nsec nasavsisdieodSeeossioce sivenaaeceok 319, 283 383, 474 447, 667 Baro Ou 559, 558 
RULIN C wesedeene sec cee nate RG Ricn cdnoacuuwesecasssvecstuoscacss ovessavaneedee 349, 662 376, 517 430, 040 526, 692 594,178 
RUT ey MORE acco aa Sate cleanse Ay necvecceict cacceeia <asdSoussevicease 413,466 440, 589 534, 972 676,355 737,228 
PANU Ws ppm see ae Cres tec Re Bec oss cs sanrdenstec season ioguacesveeessecee 428,392 468, 052 526, 342 603,177 689,141 
‘SED EOMN CSO eee eS eg eee oe eee 336, 714 356, 604 428, 687 520, 679 SiiGi3.210 
CE OD © eats caceca cae svacaascavavet twacsaswousshe vonwaiesatetewaecsdeses 322, 878 353, 314 414,777 509,508 556, 788 
ENO WC MIMD Wi)eov ian satetectincoorescse lax soundness 00 uscacteawedae sede assess 297) DDL 305, 716 354, 205 399, 258 467,583 
YO C Cm DCT aaesteledatats seecst sae des Ss vecvenseeducteneecaswacse Cesteess 271, 580 286, 661 331, 456 408,189 481, 711 
Teri be ene) hate ane a ee 3, 694,480 4, 045, 922 4,577, 751 5,491, 046 6,309, 515 
Length of stay — Over 24 hours 
RIVER Y Mie scccteceswacas cos soucsuccsvarssvecacueadenuendedaccecasesevseses Shy Chal 20, 340 20,454 29,901 44,702 
HES OISULUI: Vglees sene te ctacic asta cae eek es acs hac s Men Sie cca acccnsseo aaa 18,489 - 20, 652 21, 826 28,139 40,440 
TAC Wea esse he oe ceon evens ncessivieadv tos cesanessecsaa ial cScseiece 26,052 Siamno 30, 760 35,197 56, 831 
“ERSOTRIL <p Rasa ee ee eee ee Er BR cE 50,195 itn THA 68, 875 91,539 95, 988 
IVAN Becte cect ontca co sesvotccanscuasecovs seca speecseevevacasnincseseveaiaesoeie 46, 560 56, 357 70, 665 103, 763 97,891 
WLI MOMs ence hewoss ees Coton sc estasn snc csnescacsavasetacs<scevaseiacteads 61,189 60, 903 66, 326 95,473 102,719 
SIU seeiesetsecisSeeeO SS REE Ot CoS PE Pe eee 112, 876 122,580 139, 502 229,098 230, 627 
SPECS: vexsctosser Seer ee 134, 654 148, 325 154, 530 212,498 233,583 
DCS OBE MING ae eaee ccemeenes cascc tee see eas cats ctuacncossaxseacssaenre 81,390 89,395 97, 042 146,566 152,261 
OCB ODO iis sc snc. 58 oe cde Bevan c seats pesseeso SbaReesvenesose2> 69, 816 76, 062 80, 968 129, 708 130,197 
IN OVICUTNO Nc cece caresenstestee- esate osnscaz, cans de ats Sebsiasaansselede 40,635 43,146 54, 067 73, 940 83, 674 
GS COMIC Titec. o. stare cansetondesnNestesssysrss SB MeAc ciate ca cesssase 29,599 33, 973 48,530 64,380 77, 107 
ipl eee 5, See 685,426 761, 255 853, 545 1, 240, 202 1,346, 620 
Commercial vehicles 

RNA EDULEDE Vises dexcvacet «Meets oSusowsrvecnsxsnvohecMeteciavestsctasacenacats 305312 34,113 34, 780 40,328 58,587 
HS CULOIAL T Valetacoe ce een settee ootettat cso veseseePhrecsde teats scsasanke 32,021 36,414 37,817 36, 718 61,397 
NACI Mmmenesectrce: cerercteeesteer aotemeerieeseacttia ses teatersoei nite 31, 961 31; 373 35,195 Bn ols 52,016 
PANEL meee Sea ese ven cva svarevcecsee cue tis eeres ee ie 25,370 27,199 33, 401 40, 980 42, 682 
NA Mamen sete e acerca vier craweree sce .cssacuacascudeaures vaccusencosvsvenasi cxtebe 30,344 29,102 36, 129 49,327 49, 300 
UDI Caceres wuss ints ox sscvusin cassie sou suxe suo auSuecmbausinatavtaicariceds 31, 055 29,614 37, 702 51,448 50, 890 
ROU eer Seta a sop imcae wa cause satwstntcebev ater esters oe ewe Des 32,331 29, 888 37, 563 49,445 52,550 
PAUP LSC teeetace trace Vavactvar seats ssocceseiau eroreedns scewasseoieteibese 32; 139 29, 824 38, 066 51,345 54,034 
ISCO DOLapr csc caiccenesustavevcts<andcadPemeerten ee ditesoivoks 30, 467 30, 739 34, 877 5113 51, 334 
ELOVCT rescoeravsnccteseneet vovecestusn ses suvanevtcer arerseteseseN totes 32,246 32,630 36, 652 52, 097 57, 800 
NOME IOC Tyosacesuscceene cavensscesvcecoearsesenceutert ras cus eetieessines QTD 52 30, 432 34,417 47,245 52,597 
BD SCO NDC Tyscte rac cece vetersseer coe cusvarsceversoterett Sestotwoec eset 27,773 30, 038 35, 195 55, 669 56, O71 
Pe esiatie discus amtens te teaucadado da eme eas ne ee re ecewets Me 364,171 371,366 431, 794 563, 094 639, 258 


1. Includes 11,109 motorcycles, 54,493 bicycles and 221,737 taxis in 1956. 
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TABLE 19, Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by Province of Re-Entry 
into Canada, 1952-1956 


Province of re-entry 


(a) Rail 


ASETANIEIG ET OVINE CS Seccecteseene-aarenectestnaeenecsorsenyasnocse=s 
QUE DEC! fie. cccaccacecunseteesenttctessausensssuerescueastesvtsesssesecer 
ONEATI OD Mescasenacesesven te nste eevee ceus ae Gotrae es eect eemenenecrs anc: 
Mai CODE) a c-cstacecacctsesterestieetsssecax-ackatervenrexnestacenoescece 


Sa@sSkabCHE Wail cccececcesccecccte-as0cevecoctucccansveseeeurersiccexcems 


Atlantic Provinces 


CWC DOC dc, eacsecaccccsasncecasuetatteasncdotestpesgat seacnssaeeermeseses 
OME Oe eo sssis etc s aed dladece fe ccetacdecesccanscasscecsancerncads 


HAND OTE «ccc cencots Meeciecnenncsend “dees sdavatecsuaiuancsarsevcrsacsteors 


AtIAntiCPProvVinC Sis cece teccsscecsevecteerec stot tecsiosncdsces 
QUE DO Cixi ssneckcestcar sree tte tecesssvenccdsecoerersnsuetacacecesessas 
CONMPAT TOM ac, cececcdueccectostenessus acccesaecatesceeteracacenecaccaecnstes 


Atlantic  ProViNCOS. © .cstev-cecscere-ce+sanatecausucecuceserceree 
VS 10 (2)] 072) 6 EE SR peer nape ret rans Cer cer ee Prec 
OMEATIO) o, .asasv.oscuucusseonaodstecevoste<c sages eesnaoaanaecs sntoes cane 


sence meee ee en era wereecesee sarees eres eseeeeeeeneeercnses 


16, 038 15,558 14,014 
159, 981 150, 098 155, 912 
245,330 238, 923 218, 789 

25, 094 23, 897 24, 905 

6,217 6,141 5,467 
222 38 16 
90, O91 75, 869 71, 682 
1,600 999 1, 239 


554,573 512,523 


56, 798 
2, 032 
39,522 


28, 763 
29 
127,144 


492, 024 


(b) Boat 


13,407 
153, 252 
216, 000 

22, 933 

4, 888 

2 
70,210 
792 
481, 0&4 


42,191 
1, 683 
39, 934 


29, 320 


113,128 


34, 140 
2, 892 
45,047 


28, 202 
4 
110,28 


(c) Bus ! 


14, 201 
155, 634 
222, 147 

22,085 

4, 069 
65, 745 
1,356 
485, 837 


21, 701 
1, 865 
45,995 


32,563 
23 
102,147 


18, 815 17, 840 16, 453 
87, O71 82,359 74,678 
364,492 333,135 304, 653 
23,186 21, 823 21, 729 
756 580 596 

5, 767 5,300 5, 065 
87, 801 77,065 76, 405 
110 120 35 
587, 998 538, 222 499, 614 


(d) Aeroplane 


5,297 6,452 6, 732 
49,468 60, 560 66, 104 
19,436 96,369 98, 984 

3,868 5,151 5,436 

311 469 506 

5,138 5, 903 5,188 

21,493 24, 721 28, 851 
551 831 656 
165,562 200,456 212,457 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


13, 971 
76, 014 
263,159 
25,323 
878 
5,130 
80, 822 
56 

465, 353 


7, 987 
78,140 
121, 855 
6, 239 
414 

5, 482 
33,189 
608 
253, 914 


12, 663 
78, 064 
225, 803 
28, 599 
877 

5, 268 
84,223 
126 
435, 623 


8, 913 
91,544 
147, 902 
6, 698 
555 
5,248 
38, 774 
648 
300,292 
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TABLE 20. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1952-1956 
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IGIOUCIMD CT wesc ctecadsc’s tetieaun ies sdnsdpaues kddvecscasiucnecateavecss 
ROMERO DCT eres crvactase ttt sk otaccrcccececcedet times todp ssestsabonent 


(a) Rail (Gross entries ) 


43, 679 41, 410 38, 944 37, 832 38, 793 
35, 942 32, 041 28, 613 29,352 31, 848 
39, 940 34, 669 35, 652 34, 274 35, 580 
59, 039 49, 992 48, 263 49, 399 2yo2e 
at crn 39, 200 39, 484 36, 960 34, 951 
41, 418 35, 919 32, 928 34, 150 32, 758 
595, 763 54, 922 51, 869 51, 285 49, 722 
63, 980 61, 106 58, 560 5OnOT2 55, 947 
47, 391 41, 824 41, 960 40, 170 42, 045 
46, 155 46, 920 42, 861 46, 452 42, 718 
36, 297 34, 504 35, 095 32, 557 30, 896 
43, 098 40, 016 37, 795 37, §81 38, 257 
554,573 512, 523 4%, 024 481, 0% 48, 837 
Ih 
(b) Rail (Net entries ) 
43, 227 | 40, 810 38, 434 37, 403 38, 365 
35, 533 31, 562 28, 146 28, 952 31, 513 
Sigh sil 34, 197 35, 189 33, 816 35, 139 
58, 288 49, 206 47, 540 48, 684 51, 909 
41, 298 38, 495 38, 883 36, 491 34, 463 
40, 802 35, 301 32, 475 33, 707 32, 318 
54, 980 54, 167 51, 207 50, 721 49, 252 
63, 115 60, 406 57, 947 50, 269 55, 360 
46, 796 41, 263 41, 505 39, 692 41, 638 
45, 603 46, 245 42, 360 45, 912 42, 254 
35, 634 33, 927 34, 483 32, 041 30, 362 
42, 321 39,252 37, 088 37, 009 Bye {eal 
547,128 504, 831 485, 257 | 474, 697 480, 294 
(c) Boat 
= 

3, 010 5, 067 4,123 3, 774 2, 652 
3, 439 4, 354 2, 932 2, 660 3, 176 
3, 310 4, 647 Oe teal 2, 864 3, 360 
4, 283 By 188) 5, Lo2 4,497 3, 970 
6, 255 8, 135 6, 484 6, 312 5, 258 
9, 070 ONS 078) 13, 427 107,233 9,175 
18, 246 20, 505 23, 811 25, 386 21, 433 
SE S72) 25, 473 22, 443 23, Tal 26, 994 
10, 461 14, 840 13, 239 1355755 11, 236 
6, 435 IB AYS) 8, 139 6, 766 6, 814 
6, 066 1, 724 4, 853 5, 620| 3, 552 
5, 509 “ip, al 5, 674 4, 697 4,527 
95, 656 127, 144 113, 128 | 110, 28 102, 147 
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TABLE 20. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 


by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1952-1956 — Concluded 


Month i 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
(d) Bus? 
7 | is 
PAMUADY) seeceareccsetndretecasetetiscnaseneccsaxaecnencadctds shensrcissoee 30, 737 27, 936 27, 346 25, 367 20,200 
PG DIUALY iacccscccessee nase sarasesascersdecencnantccccvasccesenses tren 35, 986 26, 550 24, 584 22, 897 19, 023 
IM ANGIN cities ccsacsaxcoravest seccretecrseoxcorscsaemredvactsaccnshesenencaa 39, 907 32, 963 29, 442 26, 504 23, 122 
ANT Se dav cacesveear reac ease caoscan soessedeontapateuteysasseusetes 43, 524 41, 321 38, 299 36, 533 34, 923 
IME Vises evesceccvesacs canes cacaszuatsenss cee sacstacvasetastoncedertars recnese 46, 544 49, 451 45, 094 43, 420 40, 637 
JUL OMe sdectescccencccesnactss shecebebsrscecscnsssensucnreceronerssiecsrnane 66, 828 Sy OL 53, 934 48, 872 51, 987 
STULL Yitesnspanecvaes saeceatoeneccetcenGeusencstocsvate utedeasancetsenesarene=s 74, 342 70, 292 68, 293 68, 664 61, 656 
PAULUS ccsusesccarccersvanstyassaauavsidsecscossescoeesocuialescavexsndaess 82, 538 71, 726 70, 776 §2, 790 68, 496 
SOPUCMDEI rerccsssssereserssseereterecurcoecensoasassouaxscstessvoneesr 55, 535 50, 840 46, 844 48, 347 41, 277 
OCCOD CY ieeesecctans sareesesaccsacseusesacuranascsessnacsnssensnarsnsas-(eid 43, 950 43, 599 38, 520 34, 189 27, 824 
INOVIEMID CUM ccesxcessseceercerssheentctestoapcexncsesecerseseeneares 35, 130 33, 724 29, 936 24, 646 23, 591 
DICCOMMCH a cusuceas-srsdecsdesetesseesscacetaceeercersasetunasnassaaunt 32,977 31, 899 26, 546 23, 124 22, 208 
TOCA Ee ccecescsetheceevarecusthacscotstasecdccaungnecaronsssserenareas 587, 998 538,222 499, 614 465, 353 435, R3 
(e) Aeroplane 
a 

JATIUAL Vic aes skeuncevtrecctnenccscestsarcaes castes sanesses taocsteesceszaene 11, 240 14, 841 16, 506 20, 159 23, 884 
FRG IIUALY) c.-ccccsacevescetteaevee es ape-seck sscunatesescastessntcessntey Il, NS) 14, 304 14, 851 17, 001 22, 245 
Mare ices-scncacccescascsutseavstavnatss>-eseabeaueaenaeeseyxanscseacness Way Acro) 18, 223 19, 928 22, 854 21Oo0 
ADI ececesuccszcesaseseoteccetcesccesececeaniersarssecasorenseccasaeners 15, 785 20, 938 22, 060 25, 976 327120 
Mal Videssecccencesteserstsa ssenencxssancatincateseonscensaeUec Saat cheurccnd 12, 294 16, 978 18, 727 21, 741 26, 588 
JUNC arpeaetetecectestetsi ces cetessuxsccatescacsvarstuaxevarcsoreresentecs 14, 091 by Bat 15, 893 19, 417 25, 165 
SVU yr cctecrenssceecasentesnectinssttnetearcancasnicenecranscecassvercacecstad 13, 202 15, 513 16, 137 18, 932 20, 864 
AMICUS Gircacacarsess essdesdeessuscaucersccresnsstassatteneeeaseinescwencan 14, 752 17, 356 17, 074 20, 657 24, 653 
SEDLEMDEM pacecsreereeac tres cccssscra ccsuetvasaterssseeesnanscnssenca 15, 910 1g (ehaytl 19, 960 23, 100 25, 446 
OCTOD ON rerctaccactanencesvsceressccver secs -seaeap tosataresnesessecescers 17, 291 20, 245 19, 736 25, 226 28, 543 
INOVGMDGN cinnccccsesssunessevatecsussccestsacersteedeatnsecacceserseens 13, 427 14, 718 16, 520 UB), 2a} 23, 213 
ID OC CMD ET ecavetacesceeeeerstretetencer-ce ce cheatsoransaccascsstaee as 12, 222 14, 326 15, 065 19, 018 19, 709 
253, 914 300, 292 


165, 562 200, 456 |= 212,457 
uz 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
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Classification Definitions used in this Report 


1. ‘‘Commercial Vehicles’’ are trucks used for commercial purposes. 


2. Highway Traffic not classified as commercial vehicles consists of automobiles, taxis, 
motorcycles and bicycles. 


3. Foreign Vehicles Inward 


(a) Non-Permit Class consists of local vehicles which do not require Customs permits. 
They are restricted to travel within the jurisdiction of the port and may not remain 
in Canada more than 48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross the border 
frequently on commuting permits. (See below). 


(b) Travellers’ vehicle permits are issued to foreign vehicles which remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours or which travel béyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. 
(Thus a motorist who intends to leave the country at a point other than that of entry 
must apply for a\traveller’s vehicle permit). 


These permits are usually valid for periods of 60 days or 6 months, but more than 
50 per cent of all permits issued each year are used for visits of less than 48 
hours. 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the holders to 
cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. Repeat trips after 
the first, however, are included in the non-permit class, as mentioned above. 


4. Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by length.of stay depending 
upon whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours. 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immigration officials 
across Canada. 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1957 


Leading Developments in Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 


The expansion of travel between Canada and 
other countries continued its upward movement in 
1957. The number of visits to Canada by residents 
of other countries and the number of Canadians 
visiting other countries, once again, set new re- 
cords. The expansion in travel to other countries by 
Canadians was, however, more moderate than that 
of travel in Canada by residents of other countries. 
In 1957 visits to Canada by residents of other coun- 
tries numbered 28.7 million, a considerable dif- 
ference from the 27.7 million visits recorded in 1956. 
At the same time, Canadians reciprocated with 27.3 
million visits to other countries in comparison with 
27,2 million in 1956. The aggregate volume of all 
travel for the year amounted to 56 million visits, a 
higher record than the 54.9 million established in 
the previous year. 


Total entries into Canada by residents of other 
countries advanced 3.5 per cent or nearly 1 million 
visits during the year. When compared with 1956 an 
additional 6,000 entries from overseas were record- 
ed and, furthermore, visits by residents of the United 
States advanced 952,900. 


Receipts from travel in Canada by residents of 
other countries also reached an all-time record in 
1957. Visitors from other countries left approxi- 
mately $363 million in Canada during the past year, 
an extra $26 million or an increase of nearly 8 per 
cent when compared with 1956. Receipts from resi- 
dents of the United States advanced to a new record 
of $325 million, 5 per cent higher than 1956, even 
though the increase in volume amounted to roughly 
3 per cent. Receipts from overseas countries at $38 


million were $10 million or 36 per cent higher than 
the previous record whereas the number of visits 
advanced some 20 per cent. 


Travel to other countries by Canadians under- 
went a levelling off trend during the past year. Re- 
entries by Canadians were about half of one per cent 
higher than the previous year or approximately 
132,700 additional visits. In the previous yeara more 
substantial expansion in this segment of travel had 
developed. On the other hand, travel to overseas 
countries continued to expand but at a more moder- 
ate rate as an increase of 13 per cent or an addi- 
tional 13,800 visits were recorded. During the three 
previous years travel to overseas countries by Cana- 
dians had expanded at a 20 per cent increase each 
year. 


Disbursements by Canadians for travel in other 
countries also reached new record levels in 1957, 
Canadians spent well over half of one billion dol- 
lars travelling in other countries during 1957, an 
increase of $27 million or 5 per cent more than in 
1956 in spite of the fact that, with the exception of 
trips to overseas countries, there was little change 
in the number of visits. For the first time in some 
years there was practically no change in the debit 
balance of our travel account with other countries. 
In the previous six year period the. debit balance 
had increased from $6 million in 1951 to $161 mil- 
lion in 1956. The debit balance on travel account 
with the United States declined from $82 million in 
1956 to $78 million in 1957 but with overseas coun- 
tries the debit balance advanced from $79 million to- 
$84 million. The total debit balance on account with 
all countries amounted to $162 million in 1957, an 
increase of $1 million over the previous year. 


STATEMENT 1. Number and Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada, 1954-1957 


Number of persons Expenditures 


Type of transportation ; 
1954 1955 1996 1957 1954 1955 1956 1957 
thousands $ millions 
Automobile: 
Non-permitior locals traflicy -<-...<.<-.c:--.<c-s0sseoonesn= 9, 720 | 10,923; | 11,939 | 12, 300 2253 28. 5 35. 4 34. 8 
GUNStOMS, WETHMCS ssccecececne.ceecenes IE DES: gown mabe 7,405 WOM 136.9 havea 138. 7 
Repeat trips of permit holders .. 1, 795 2, 594 3, 210 iste Ui = = = - 
AWAY ET Wt sesame te nate nN else a 18, 643 | 20, 832 | 22,390 | 22,916) 150.3; 165.4] 172.6) 173.5 
Non- Automobile: 
ReieuT eee ees, Boh oss Sav eats sata te sce N Rens ea eeees oon oat 941 940 882 720 46. 2 41.5 43. 7 44.6 
HES OA biocascx cen conatracdevece cuts wocecstacedanw ences te cadvuosiisinsese+sene 347 370 399 309 16.8 13.0 ia! 18. 9 
PICTOU te US ieccscserecctecacttcsteettecscetecscascsnetscocsesdascces 335 340 339 375 Biss Ze Papeete | FPN) Pad os 
RN OPerc een cnse tee one checasccscdtcseeresetece feveteccccertsedstoetees 239 288 315 300 26.0 Si3 36.6 40.6 
OTR ONS Ocoee ary be REM oe mE Ar ered ARR 59080) 5, 5130 "3, 342 3,946 20.7 23.4 18. 7 20. 2 
VE Oo Gag erste cote ccsads cate ccsctsten cocesecectteescttacdiceteciesens 7, 770 7,451| 5,277] 5,703/ 132.9) 137.5) 1347) 151.8 
Grand’ total cccc-cccscccesesacttarcecvectanecsacese (erecscees 26, 413 | 28, 283 | 27, 667 | 28,619] 283.2] 302.9] 309.3 325.3 


1. Subject to revision. 
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United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Types of Transportation 


Analysis of the pattern of receipts from resi- 
dents of the United States travelling in Canada ac- 
cording to type of transportation reveals that most 
of the increase over 1956 appeared in non-automo- 
bile classifications. Direct comparison of the two 
years indicates that the amount spent by visitors 
using automobiles for transportation amounted to 
$173.5 million as against $172.6 million in 1956, 
which represents an upward trend of about half of 
one per cent or slightly under $1 million. Persons 
using transportation other than automobile, on the 
other hand, spent somewhat more in 1957, the in- 
crease amounting to 11 per cent or $15 million. The 
net gain for all types of transportation amounted to 
$16 million or about 5 per cent. 


The number of non-resident automobile entries 
into Canada in 1957 totalled 8.6 million, an increase 
of around 221,000 entries or between 2 and 3 per 
cent. The non-permit or local class and entries on 
travellers’ vehicle permits advanced in about the 
some proportion, namely close to 3 per cent. When 
compared with 1956 on a quarterly basis the advance 
in volume of non-permit traffic was more pronounced 


in the first quarter, dropping progressively in the 
second and third quarters, with the fourth quarter 
showing a decline. The pattern for permit traffic 
was Slightly different from non-permit as a gain of 
4 per cent appeared in the first quarter, the second 
and third quarters being 8 per cent and 2 per cent 
heavier, respectively, but 2 per cent fewer permits 
were issued in the fourth quarter. 


Statement 1 shows little change in receipts from 
automobile traffic when compared with the previous 
year. Expenditures by the non-permit or local classi- 
fication declined $0.6 million in 1957, attributable 
to lower averages per visit in the third quarter when 
volume of traffic is heaviest. An increase of $1.5 
million appeared for the group entering on travel- 
lers’ vehicle permits. Entries on travellers’ vehicle 
permits reported lower expenditures per visit during 
the first six months and higher averages per visit 
during the last half of the year. as compared with 
1956. A change in trends during the third quarter 
has much more effect on the pattern for the year 
than other quarters owing to the proportion of the 
volume during that period. 


STATEMENT 2. Average Declared Expenditures Per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling 
in Canada on Customs Permits, by Class of Permit, 1953-1957 


Class of permit 


1. Subject to revision. 


Statement 2 shows average expenditures for the 
various classes of customs permit travel. After show- 
ing a downward trend in the two previous years com- 
muters reported a substantial increase in the aver- 
age expenditure per vehicle during 1957. With the 
exception of 1945, 1946, and 1948, commuters re- 
ported the highest averages on record during the 
past year. There was practically no change in the 
number of commuters recorded during 1957. There 
was an increase of about 5 per cent in the number 
of summer residents recorded during 1957 but a de- 
crease of 8 per cent appeared in receipts from this 
group of travellers on account of lower expenditures 
per vehicle being reported. The average expenditure 
per vehicle declined between 11 and 12 per cent 
when compared with 1956. The number of motorists 


in the local category of travellers’ vehicle permits 
advanced about 4 per cent in 1957, but receipts from 
this group declined nearly 4 per cent as lower 
averages per vehicle were reported. The ‘‘other 
class’’ of motorists shown in Statement 2 normally 
contributes about 97 per cent of the receipts from 
travellers using customs permits. A comparison with 
previous years of the average declared expenditures 
for this class by province of exit appears in State- 
ment 3. Although there was little change in the 
average expenditure declared for Canada, higher 
averages per visit were reported in Quebec, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia with lower aver- 
ages appearing in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan. 
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STATEMENT 3. Average Declared Expenditure Per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in 
Canada on Customs Permits!, by Province of Exit, 1953-1957 
SR SSCS SS S S fSSTS) SSS SS s GSS REN (SSASS SS G 


Province of exit 1953 1954 1955 1956 | 19572 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PAULEDTI Gl GEPeNOMINCE Sina wctcates tacssccacccscenscecasecescestereccvasecscesees 80.18 80. 53 83. 52 88.39 85. 29 
RSME DEG eer recente cae coenccch ccncacucsvalsaccctetasepesessacseceistevavevocscete 57.05 Doane Deal 54.09 54.61 
CONTA DELT1O reree tees eterno oce hciant ncrcnanocactbcistacrcdescecsdtestecsosalecess 39.90 38.08 42.66 43.26 43.09 
NCAA GO TNA Meeeeeeetr ee Sete «cca scsocchlscecs nessctcosesbteesss edeetassesvasene 73.45 67. 44 68.31 73. 48 TG AE 
MSS KALCO Wied llursecettcestt sac ctacecouscevecccrercecoGhevsect sdnsoacéoecscstacdes 96. 50 89.77 99.45 97. 49 93.78 
PMNS RUA eet een No caret ss vovsunssietestrecssaccscterececorssecerevecscaness 116. 23 109.34 109. 43 100.75 101.36 
ES PUELSMBCOOUUM DL ieesccnases terete cosseccasse>askecesstcstesvoccseseieconetoes 93. 29 89.62 86.22 87.08 87.71 
Canada (See table 1 for 1957 analysis) ................... 53. 63 52.16 54.79 56.74 56.87 
L 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


2.. Subject to revision. 


Non-automobile travellers contributed most of 
the increase over 1956 in receipts from foreign 
travel in Canada. All categories in the non-automo- 
bile classification recorded higher expenditures in 
1957, the amount of gain varying from $0.9 million 
for passengers arriving by rail to $5.5 million for 
arrivals via long distance bus. Visitors entering 
Canada from the United States by rail spent about 2 
per cent more in 1957, although the number of visits 
was about 6 per cent lower than in 1956. There was 
an increase of about 11 per cent in the first quarter 
due to higher averages per visit as the data on vol- 
ume showed a decrease of 8 per cent. A substantial 
increase appeared in the second quarter as the aver- 
age expenditure per visit was higher and the number 
of visits advanced some 5 per cent; the only quarter 
of the year to record additional visits over 1956. In 
the third quarter there was a decrease in receipts 
from rail passengers as both the number of visits 
and the average expenditure per visit were lower 
than 1956. Receipts were also lower in the fourth 
quarter due to a substantial decrease in volume, the 
average expenditure per visit being higher than the 
corresponding quarter of 1956. Residents of the 
United States entering Canada by boat spent an ad- 
ditional $3 million in 1957, due to higher expendi- 
tures per visit and an advance in the volume of 


traffic. The average expenditure per visit was sub- 
stantially higher in the second and third quarters 
and moderately lower in the first and fourth quarters. 
Although a substantial decrease in the number of 
visits appeared in the fourth quarter the gains re- 
corded in the other three quarters were sufficient to 
counter the decline of the last quarter. Visitors from 
other countries using long distance bus to Canada 
accounted for about one third of the increase in re- 
ceipts from non-automobile passengers. The average 
per visit was lower in the first quarter but higher 
during the remainder of the year. With the exception 
of the last quarter more visits were recorded than in 
the corresponding periods of 1956. More persons 
entered Canada by plane during 1957 but expendi- 
tures per visit were slightly lower. The advance in 
the number of visits amounted to about 12 per cent 
with each quarter showing an increase over 1956. 
Average expenditure per visit was higher in the first 
and last quarters and lower in the second and third 
quarters when compared with the previous year. The 
residual classification referred to as ‘‘Other Travel- 
lers’’ spent more in Canada during 1957 as more per- 
sons were recorded in this category. With the ex- 
ception of the third quarter when the volume is heav- 
iest the average expenditure per visit moved up- 
wards in 1957. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by State of Origin 


The analysis of automobile traffic entering 
Canada from the United States is simplified by 
grouping the states as they appear in Table 6. The 
importance of each group varies little from year to 
year as shown by the relative stability during the 
past five years. Practically all of the non-permit 
cars and approximately 75 per cent of the automo- 
biles entering Canada from other countries on travel- 
lers’ vehicle permits originated in the states forming 
the northern boundary of the United States. In 1956 
some 79 per cent of the vehicles entering Canada on 


travellers vehicle permits originated in the border 
states. In 1957 the states adjoining Canada, sup- 
plemented by Oregon and California on the Pacific 
Coast, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and New Jersey on the Atlantic Seaboard, contri- 
buted over 88 per cent of the cars entering Canada 
on customs permits. In 1957 automobile registrations 
in the United States totalled 55,692,934, but the 
number of crossings into Canada on customs permits 
by this tourist potential amounted to only 2,497,600 
crossings. 
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The North-Eastern States covering the area 
from Maine to Pennsylvania remained the most im- 
portant group and contributed 47 per cent or nearly 
one half of all the cars entering Canada on customs 
permits. During the past three years this area has 
become increasingly more important as a source of 
automobile visitors. AS a source of revenue the 
North-Eastern States are less important as they con- 
tributed 45 per cent of the receipts from automobiles 
travelling on customs permits in 1957. During the 
past five years there has been a downward trend in 
the proportion of vehicles originating in the area of 
the Great Lakes from 31.9 per cent of the total in 
1953 to 29.7 per cent of the total in 1957. This 
area is less important, however, as a source of 
receipts from automobiles using customs permits 
contributing about 25 per cent of the total in 1957 
as compared with nearly 30 per cent of the volume. 
States bordering Canada along the north-western 
part of the boundary are becoming more important 
and contributed 4.1 per cent of the volume in 1957 
as compared with 3.5 per cent in 1953. Their im- 
portance as a source ofrevenue compared very close- 
ly with their prominence as a source of volume. The 
percentage of vehicles originating in the states 
bordering the Pacific Ocean has been practically 
unchanged during the past five years. Cars origi- 
nating in this area, however, usually spend more per 
visit than any of the other states consequently they 
contribute a higher proportion of the revenue, namely 
about 14 per cent in 1957. The remaining states and 
countries not specified in Table 6 accounted for 8 
per cent of the volume and 12 per cent of the ex- 
penditures in 1957 as compared with 8 per cent and 
11 per cent in 1956. 


The uniformity from year to year in average ex- 
penditure per car was maintained in 1957. When 
compared with 1956 the minimum change appeared 
for the state of Michigan where an increase of 6 
cents per vehicle was declared while motorists from 
Ohio recorded the maximum change with an average 
expenditure $4.14 lower than in 1956. With the ex- 
ception of Illinois and Wisconsin, the average rate 
of expenditure from year to year for each of the 
states shown in Table 7 varied less than $9 per 
visit during the five year period from 1953 to 1957 
inclusive. With the exception of Illinois and Wis- 
consin, the range between low and high averages 
over the past five years has been less than $12 per 
visit. During the same period the widest variation 
for the state of Washington has been $1.08, and 
$1.58 for the state of New York. The range between 
the low and high average over the five year period 
has been $1.86 for the state of New York, and $1.89 
for the state of Washington. The uniformity reflected 
for the various states over a long period indicates 
stability in travel behaviour by residents of each of 
the states and reliability of the reported sample used 
in estimating receipts from residents of other coun- 
tries travelling in Canada. 


The length of stay for cars (including com- 
muters, Summer residents and locals) originating in 
the North-Eastern States amounted to 6.5 days in 
1957, comparable to 1955 but slightly lower than 


the average for 1956. The average expenditure per 
car per day amounted to $8.56, practically unchang- 
ed from the previous year. Comparable to the pre- 
vious years, the average length of stay for cars from 
this area varied from 3.6 days for cars registered 
in Vermont to 7.5 days for cars from the state of 
New York. The average expenditure rates per car 
per day varied from $3.45 for cars originating in 
Maine to $16.70 for cars registered in New Jersey. 
For the past three years cars originating in New 
Jersey reported the highest expenditure per car per 
day. Average expenditure per car per day was lowest 
in the North-Eastern States as a group; but, with the 
exception of the residual classification referred to 
as ‘‘Other’’, the length of stay was longer. 


Cars originating in the area bordering the Great 
Lakes stayed an average of 5.3 days and spent ap- 
proximately $9.42 per car per day. The length of 
stay varied from 4.7 days for cars registered in 
Michigan to 6.5 days for cars from Ohio. Average 
expenditure rates varied from $6.74 per car per day 
for cars registered in Michigan to $14.67 for cars 
from Wisconsin. When taken as a group, the average 
expenditures per visit were lower for the states 
bordering the Great Lakes than other groups as they 
appear in Table 6. 


The average length of stay for automobiles from 
the North-Western States remained quite uniform and 
varied from a low of 5.0 days for cars registered in 
Montana to6.1days for cars from Minnesota. Average 
expenditure per car per day varied from $7.76 for 
cars registered in North Dakota to $11.73 for cars 
registered in Montana. As a unit, the average length 
of visit for cars from the three states in 1957 was 
5.7 days and the average expenditure per car per 
day amounted to $10.44. 


When taken as a group, cars from the West 
Coast states of California, Oregon and Washington 
had the highest average expenditure per car per day 
of all groups. Comparable to the previous year the 
average expenditure per visit was lower than for 
states in the ‘‘Other’’ classification but the average 
expenditure per car per day was considerably higher. 
In 1957 the average length of stay for cars from this 
group of states was 5.3 days and the average expend- 
iture per car per day was $13.31, slightly lower 
than in 1956. The length of stay varied from 4.2 
days for cars registered in the state of Washington 
to 7.9 days for cars originating in California. Ex- 
penditures per day varied from $12.78 for cars reg- 
istered in Washington state to $14.88 for cars from 
Oregon. Cars originating in the states not specified 
in Tables 6 and 7 averaged 9.3 days stay in Canada. 
Moreover, expenditures per visit were the highest of 
all groups amounting to $87.05 or approximately 
$9.32 per day as compared with $92.27 per visit in 
1956 or approximately $10.16 per car per day. Fur- 
ther details on length of visit and average expendi- 
tures for the states not listed individually are shown 
in Table 3. 


Table 4 classifies all automobiles travelling 
on customs permits in Canada by province of entry 
and state or country of registration. Similar informa- 
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tion appears in Table 5 but is limited to visits last- 
ing over 48 hours and excludes the special classes 
of commuters, summer residents and locals. The 
special classes amount to less than 1 per cent of 
the total and would have little effect in making a 
comparison of the two tables. Visits recorded in 
Table 5 amount to 44 per cent of the total and 56 
per cent of the cars entering on travellers’ vehicle 
permits were in Canada less than 48 hours. The dis- 
tribution in 1957 shows a slightly higher percentage 
of long-term traffic according to Table 5, the pre- 
vious six years showing 43 per cent over 48 hours 
and 57 per cent in Canada less than 48 hours. Com- 
pared with 1956, higher proportions of longer term 
visits were recorded in the Atlantic Provinces, 
Ontario and Alberta with Quebec and Manitoba being 
unchanged. A higher proportion of short-term visits 
appeared for Saskatchewan and a direct comparison 
for British Columbia and the Yukon Territory does 
not appear as these provinces are shown separately 
MeL Gols 


The relationship between short-term visits and 
visits lasting over 48 hours did not remain constant 
according to state of origin. Some 21 states showed 
a higher percentage of long-term visits in 1957, 14 
recorded a lower proportion of long-term visits and 
14 remained unchanged. Comparable with previous 
years the state of Vermont had the highest per- 
centage of short-term visits as 86 per cent of the 
cars originating in Vermont did not spend more than 
48 hours in Canada. Some 28 per cent of the cars 
from Maine and Michigan recorded visits of 48 hours 
or longer in Canada which also compares quite 
closely with the previous year. In the past year 
more than 50 per cent of the vehicles from 29 of the 
states were in the long-term classification, at the 
same time traffic from Montana and New Mexico was 


Analysis of Automobile Traffic 


The ports of entry and corresponding ports of 
exit are known for all American automobiles travel- 
ling in Canada. An examination of these ports of 
entry and exit discloses some of the routes within 
Canada which attract the greatest number of Ameri- 
can motorists. Prior to 1956 this study was confined 
to the four months June to September inclusive, but 
in the past two years was extended to cover the 
complete year. These records represent minimum 
data on interprovincial or inter-regional travel since 
they do not include motorists who enter and leave 
Canada through ports in the same province after 
having visited one or more of the other provinces. 
Furthermore cars visiting regions in the province of 
entry and exit are not included in this information. 
Certain clearly-defined preferences appear regarding 
the route which motor tours through Canada should 
follow. 


During 1957, 5,298 cars entered Canada through 
ports in the Maritime provinces and returned to the 
United States through ports in the province of Que- 


evenly divided between long-term and short-term 
visits. More than 50 per cent of the vehicles from the 
remaining 18 states returned within 48 hours but in- 
cluded in this group are the states of New York, 
Michigan and Washington which normally contri- 
bute nearly 50 per cent of the vehicles entering 
Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits. The per- 
centage of long-term traffic for the above-mentionad 
three states was as follows: New York 38 per cent, 
Michigan 28 per cent and Washington 43 per cent, 
all unchanged from 1956. Some 68 per cent of the 
cars from Oregon stayed more than 48 hours in Ca- 
nada in contrast to 14 per cent of the cars from Ver- 
mont. In the percentage of long-term traffic, Oregon 
was followed by Nevada with 66 per cent of the cars 
staying over 48 hours in Canada, Iowa with 64 per 
cent and California, Massachusetts and Ohio each 
with 63 per cent. In the aggregate the percentage of 
automobiles staying more than 48 hours is influenc- 
ed by the heavy volume of traffic from the states of 
New York, Michigan and Washington, each with a 
relatively low percentage of long-term traffic. 


Map 1 shows the number of cars travelling on 
customs permits in Canada as a percentage of the 
number of automobiles registered in the state. States 
close to the border normally have a higher proportion 
of entries to registrations than states a long dis- 
tance from the border. Border states with the lowest 
proportion of entries toregistrations were Wisconsin, 
Idaho and Pennsylvania. Normally the border states 
with a lower percentage of registrations travelling 
in Canada have a higher proportion of long-term traf- 
fic than the states with a higher percentage of en- 
tries to registrations. In 1957 the proportion of en- 
tries to registrations stood at 4.5 per cent, unchang- 
ed from 1956 but lower than the previous three years. 


by Ports of Entry and Exit 


bec. On the other hand, 7,911 cars entered Canada 
through ports in the province of Quebec and returned 
to the United States through ports in the Maritime 
provinces. While the exact length of stay within each 
province is not available, some 80 per cent of the 
cars travelling to Quebec from the Maritimes remain- 
ed in Canada 3 days or more, and between 84. and 85 
per cent of the cars travelling in the opposite direc- 
tion spent 3 days or more in Canada. Approximately 
3 per cent of all automobiles (on travellers’ vehicle 
permits) entering Canada through ports in the Mari- 
times returned by ports on the border between Que- 
bec and the United States. Although more vehicles 
travelled in the opposite direction, percentagewise 
only 2 per cent of the traffic which entered by Que- 
bec ports returned to the United States via ports in 
the Maritime provinces. Apparently the most popular 
route used by residents of the United States travel- 
ling between the Maritimes and Quebec is between 
St. Stephen, New Brunswick and Blackpool, Quebec. 
In 1957, as in 1956, some 14 per cent of the ‘‘long- 
term’’ cars entering through ports in the Maritime 
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provinces and returning to the United States through 
ports in Quebec travelled this route. Travel in the 
opposite direction accounted for 10 per cent of the 
“‘long-term’’ cars entering via Quebec ports and 
returning through ports in the Maritimes, a slight 
decrease from 1956. Entries at St. Stephen and 
exits at Rock Island accounted for 9 per cent of the 
traffic from the Maritimes to Quebec; entries at 
St. Stephen and exits at Philipsburg more than 5 
per cent while entries at Yarmouth with departures 
at Blackpool accounted for 4 per cent of the traffic 
from the Maritimes to Quebec. Traffic in the opposite 
direction followed a slightly different pattern when 


more than 8 per cent of the American motorists trav- 
elled from Rock Island to St. Stephen; 8 per cent 
from Blackpool to St. Leonard and more than 7 per 
cent from Rock Island to St. Leonard. In 1957 traf- 
fic entering Canada through St. Stephen, St. Leonard, 
Edmundston and Yarmouth and leaving through the 
ports of Blackpool, Rock Island, Armstrong and 
Philipsburg accounted for 64 per cent of the traffic 
from the Maritimes to Quebec. Long-term travel in 
the opposite direction between the above-mentioned 
ports accounted for 60 per cent of the traffic from 
Quebec to the Maritime provinces. 


STATEMENT 4. Percentage Distribution of Vehicles by Province of Exit for Non-Resident 
Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits!, Three Days or Over, 1957 


Province of exit 
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1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


The interchange of traffic between Quebec and 
Ontario accounts for a large number of American 
visitors travelling in these provinces. During 1957, 
33,304 foreign vehicles on customs permits entered 
Canada through ports in the province of Quebec and 
returned to the United States through ports in the 
province of Ontario. This represents about 8 per cent 
of the total entries via ports in the province of Que- 
bec. Nearly 80 per cent of these motorists stayed in 
Canada three days or more. Traffic in the opposite 
direction was heavier with 49,880 vehicles entering 
Canada through ports in Ontario and leaving through 
ports in Quebec. However, this portion of the traffic 
only amounts to some 3 per cent of the total entries 
through ports in Ontario. Approximately 85 per cent 
of this traffic remained in Canada for 3 days or 
more. Some 11,769 cars (3 days or more) entered 
Ontario through ports on the St. Lawrence River and 
returned to the United States through ports in Que- 
bec, while 30,325 cars entered Ontario through ports 
west of Kingston and east of Port Arthur and return- 
ed via ports in Quebec. The ports of Blackpool, 
Rock Island and Armstrong account for a large num- 
ber of the exits in Quebec of cars which entered 
through ports in Ontario. The ports in Ontario ap- 


pearing most frequently in the exchange of traffic 
between Quebec and Ontario were Niagara Falls, 
Lansdowne and Windsor. The three ports referred- to 
in each province account for 44 per cent of all com- 
binations of travel between the two provinces in the 
3 day or over classification but is a slight decrease 
from 1956. Entries through the three ports in Quebec 
with exits through the three ports in Ontario amount- 
ed to 10,915 during the year and traffic in the op- 
posite direction totalled 19,443. A further analysis 
shows that 6,013 cars or 55 per cent entered through 
the three ports in Quebec and returned to the United 
States through Niagara Falls, and 9,170 or 47 per 
cent of the entries through the three ports in Ontario 
returned to the United States through Blackpool. 
From this analysis it will be seen that the volume 
of traffic between Quebec and Ontario travelling on 
the route between Blackpool and Niagara Falls is 
heavier than any other combination of ports. In 1957 
some 3,340 automobiles in the 3 day or over classi- 
fication entered Canada at Blackpool and returned 
through Niagara Falls, and 5,064 vehicles entered 
Canada through Niagara Falls and returned to the 
United States through the port of Blackpool. 
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STATEMENT 5. Number of Non-Resident One and Two-Day Automobiles Travelling on Customs 
Permits! in Transit Between Selected Border Points in Ontario, 1953-1957 


Border points | 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
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1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Within the province of Ontario, which normally 
accounts for some 60 per cent of the entries into 
Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits, several well- 
defined routes appear to be travelled by foreign 
vehicles. A survey of the routes within the province 
reveals that the highways between Fort Erie and 
Niagara Falls on the east and the St. Clair and 
Detroit River ports on the west of Southern Ontario, 
apparently carry the heaviest volume of traffic. 
Table 2 shows that 692,949 vehicles, or an increase 
of 36,843 vehicles over 1956, left Canada in 1957 
after entering at Fort Erie—Niagara Falls. Of this 
number 456,367 or 66 per cent returned to the United 
States by way of Fort Erie—Niagara Falls, and 
185,086 vehicles or 27 per cent returned through the 
St. Clair and Detroit River ports. Of the cars trav- 
elling from Fort Erie and Niagara Falls to the St. 
Clair and Detroit River ports some 57 per cent made 
the trip in one day, indicative of a high percentage 
of in transit traffic across southern Ontario to reach 
destinations in the United States and thus save the 
motorist time and mileage. The number of one-day 
cars leaving through all ports including Fort Erie 
and Niagara Falls amounted to more than 41 per cent 
of the total. 


Traffic entering Canada through ports on the 
St. Clair and Detroit Rivers and leaving through 
Fort Erie —Niagara Falls is also quite heavy. Table 
2 shows 529,579 cars returning to the United States 
after entering Canada through the ports along the 
St. Clair and Detroit Rivers. Of this number some 
60 per cent or 316,119 vehicles returned to the 
United States through the same group of ports, on 
the other hand, 188,341 automobiles or nearly 36 
per cent crossed southern Ontario and returned to 
the United States through Fort Erie or Niagara Falls. 
Roughly 54 per cent of the cars travelling from the 
St. Clair and Detroit River ports east to Fort Erie 
and Niagara Falls made the trip in one day thus, in- 


dications are that a high percentage of traffic in 
this direction is also in transit. The number of one- 
day cars leaving through all ports including those 
along the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers amounted to 
255,069 or some 48 per cent of the total. Further 
detail on travel across southern Ontario appears in 
Statement 6 showing the importance of the volume of 
in transit travel through this section of the province. 


The route between Fort Erie and Niagara Falls 
and the St. Lawrence River ports also carries a sub- 
stantial number of foreign vehicles. In 1957 some 
39,937 automobiles, or an increase of some 2,100 
vehicles over 1956, made the trip north of Lake 
Ontario travelling in either direction between these 
two groups of ports of entry and exit. Unlike the 
traffic crossing southern Ontario, some 66 per cent 
of this traffic is of the long-term nature remaining 
in Canada 3 days or more, and thus may be of more 
importance as a source of travel receipts to the 
province than the volume would indicate. 


A comparison of the number of automobiles 
travelling in both directions over the six most popu- 
lar routes appears in Statement 6. This statement 
shows the number of permit-holding vehicles, ex- 
clusive of commuters, summer residents and locals, 
which followed these routes during the four-month 
period of June through September for the years 1954- 
1958. This period covers the principal touring sea- 
son in which most of the pleasure travel to Canada 
is concentrated. In 1957 all routes, with the excep- 
tion of the one between the St. Clair and Detroit 
River ports and Fort Erie and Niagara Falls, car- 
ried a greater number of vehicles through Canada 
although, in some instances, the percentage of the 
total volume did not change. Traffic on the three 
routes involving travel to or from the St. Lawrence 
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STATEMENT 6. Selected Routes Within Ontario Followed by Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on 
Customs Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June-September, 1954-1957 


$e 


Number of Cars 


Percentage of entries via 
all ports in Ontario 
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1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents ‘and locals. 


River ports is still heavy, perhaps due to the in- 
creased number of visitors wishing to view the sea- 
way and power developments on the Canadian side 
of the St. Lawrence River. Travel in. Ontario be- 
tween the western ports of Fort Frances, Pigeon 
River and Rainy River and ports east of Port Arthur 
has not developed to any extent. In 1957 some 945 
cars remaining in Canada for 3 days or more travel- 
led from the three western Ontario ports to other 
ports in Ontario. Accordingly 38 per cent of this 
traffic left Canada through the port of Sault Ste. 
Marie. Some 835 cars travelled in the opposite direc- 
tion and of these cars 33 per cent entered at Sault 
Ste. Marie and returned to the United States mainly 
through Pigeon River, after staying in Canada for 
3 days or more. 


The exchange of foreign vehicles between 
Ontario and Manitoba is for the most part through the 
three Western Ontario ports of Fort Frances, Pigeon 
River and Rainy River. Table 2 shows 5,517 cars 
entering through Ontario ports and leaving through 
ports in Manitoba. More than 71 per cent of these 
motorists remained in Canada 3 days or more. Total 
traffic in the opposite direction was not so heavy 
and numbered 5,020 vehicles. However, 78 per cent 
of these motorists remained in Canada for 3 days or 
more with the result that the exchange of long-term 
traffic between Manitoba and Ontario was practically 
equal. Some 98 per cent of the long-term traffic trav- 


elling between Ontario and Manitoba entered or de- 
parted from Ontario through the three Western Ontario 
ports mentioned above. Of the 3,845 long-term cars 
entering through Western Ontario ports and leaving 
through Manitoba more than 75 per cent entered at 
Fort Frances. Some 64 per cent of the cars trav- 
elling in this direction entered at Fort Frances, 
Ontario and left Manitoba through the port of Emer- 
son. Some 3,844 long-term cars entered Canada 
through ports in Manitoba and returned to the United 
States through ports in Western Ontario; 72 per cent 
of which entered through Emerson and returned via 
Fort Frances. On the other hand, more than 82 per 
cent of the cars travelling in this direction returned 
to the United States through the port of Fort Frances. 


Of the automopiles entering Manitoba on trav- 
ellers’ vehicle permits in 1957, 1,065 returned to 
the United States through ports in the province of 
Saskatchewan and 938 through ports in Alberta. 
More than 84 per cent or 897 vehicles which entered 
via ports in Manitoba and travelled to Saskatchewan 
were long-term cars. Some 27 per cent travelled from 
Emerson to North Portal, 15 per cent from Bois- 
sevain to North Portal and more than 12 per cent 
from Emerson to Regway. Of the 938 vehicles which 
entered Canada through ports in Manitoba and con- 
tinued on to Alberta, some 900 vehicles or 97 per 
cent were long-term. Between 37 and 38 per cent of 
these long-term vehicles entered Canada at Emerson, 
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Manitoba and returned to the United States at Car- 
way, Alberta; 23 per cent returned to the United 
States via Chief Mountain and 16 per cent left 
through the port of Coutts. Some 8 per cent of the 
vehicles travelling from Manitoba to Alberta entered 
at Boissevain, Manitoba and returned to the United 
States through the port of Carway, Alberta. 


Some 1,325 of the cars entering Saskatchewan 
on travellers’ vehicle permits returned to the United 
States through ports in Manitoba and 1,112 or 5 per 
cent returned through ports in Alberta. Approximately 
93 per cent of the cars travelling from Saskatchewan 
to Alberta were long-term cars, while 1,121 vehicles 
travelling from Saskatchewan to Manitoba were 


long-term. Nearly 30 per cent of the latter group of 
cars entered Saskatchewan at North Portal and re- 
turned to the United States at Emerson, Manitoba; 
28 per cent left via Boissevain and 7 per cent en- 
tered at Regway and returned to the United States 
at Emerson. The most popular route from Saskat- 
chewan to Alberta lay between the ports of North 
Portal and Carway as some 21 per cent of the cars 
entering through ports in Saskatchewan and returning 
through ports in Alberta used this route, while 19 
per cent entered at North Portal and returned via 
Coutts, 11 per cent entered at North Portal and re- 
turned to the United States at Chief Mountain, and 
8 per cent entered at Regway and returned via Car- 
way, Alberta. 


STATEMENT 7. Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits!, Percentage of Volume, 
Classified According to Length of Stay in Canada by Province of Entry, 1957 
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L Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Vehicles entering Canada through ports in Al 
berta and leaving via ports in Manitoba followed 
much the same pattern as traffic in the opposite 
direction, with 1,353 long-term cars travelling from 
Alberta to Manitoba. Some 37 per cent of this group 
entered at Carway, Alberta and returned to the 
United States at Emerson, Manitoba; 19 per cent from 
Chief Mountain to Emerson, 14 per cent from Coutts 
to Emerson and 13 per cent entered at Carway re- 
turning to the United States at Boissevain. Traffic 
from Alberta to Saskatchewan consisted of 1,207 
vehicles of which 1,099 or 91 per cent were in the 
long-term category. Nearly 23 per cent of this group 
travelled from Carway to North Portal, 20 per cent 
from Coutts to North Portal, 9 per cent from Chief 
Mountain to North Portal and 6 per cent entered at 
Coutts and returned to the United States at Regway, 
Saskatchewan. In addition to the number of cars 
that return to the United States through ports in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba after entering through 


ports in Alberta, many return via ports in British 
Columbia and many are on their way to Alaska. In 
1957 nearly 26 per cent of the cars entering Alberta 
on travellers’ vehicle permits returned to the United 
States via ports in British Columbia. Some 88 per 
cent of this group of vehicles were in the long-term 
category. The most popular route appeared to be 
between Carway and Kingsgate as 35 per cent of 
the vehicles used this route. Some 17 per cent of 
the traffic entered at Chief Mountain and returned 
via Hungtindon, British Columbia, but this repre- 
sents a five month period as Chief Mountain is 
closed for seven months of the year. More than 8 
per cent of the cars travelled from Coutts to Hunting- 
don, while 4 per cent entered at Carway and returned 
via Pacific Highway and 4 per cent travelled from 
Carway to Roosville, British Columbia. During the 
year 1957, some 4,436 cars entered Canada through 
ports in Alberta and entered Alaska via ports in the 
Yukon Territory. Nearly 76 per cent of this group 
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entered Canada at Coutts, Alberta and entered Al- 
aska at Snag Creek. Between 18 and 19 per cent of 
this traffic entered at Carway and proceeded to Al- 
aska via Snag Creek. 


Analysis of the traffic from British Columbia 
to Alberta shows that 9,404 vehicles entered Canada 
through ports in British Columbia and returned to 
the United States via ports in Alberta. Between 90 
and 91 per cent of this traffic was in the long-term 
classification. More than 37 per cent of this group 
entered Canada at Kingsgate and returned to the 
United States via Carway, Alberta. The remainder 
of the traffic from British Columbia to Alberta fol- 
lowed a somewhat different pattern than traffic in 
the opposite direction. Some 9 per cent of the 9,404 
vehicles entering via British Columbia and returning 
via Alberta travelled from Huntingdon to Coutts, 
4 per cent from Paterson to Carway and 3 per cent 
from Pacific Highway to Carway, Alberta. In addi- 
tion to the cars travelling from British Columbia to 
Alberta, 5,136 proceeded to Alaska after entering 
Canada through ports in British Columbia. Around 
93 per cent of this traffic remained in Canada for 3 
days or longer. Cars staying less than 3 days in 
Canada represent traffic entering Canada at Pleasant 
Camp in Northern British Columbia, then proceeding 


to Alaska. Between 30 and 31 per cent of the ‘‘long- 
term’’ British Columbia to Alaska traffic entered at 
Hungtindon, 22 per cent at Aldergrove, 16 per cent 
at Pacific Highway and 15 per cent at Osoyoos, all 
leaving Canada at Snag Creek, Yukon Territory. 


Traffic entering Canada through the Yukon 
Territory and returning to the United States via ports 
in other provinces is composed largely of vehicles 
making the return trip from Alaska to other states of 
the Union. In 1957 some 5,066 cars entered Canada 
through the Yukon Territory and returned to the 
United States via ports in British Columbia. This 
was chiefly long-term traffic although a few short- 
term vehicles left British Columbia via Pleasant 
Camp. Practically all the entries to the Yukon 
Territory were at Snag Creek, with 40 per cent of 
the exits appearing at Hungtindon, 17 per cent at 
Osoyoos, 11 per cent at Aldergrove and 10 per cent 
at Pacific Highway. The return trip from Alaska via 
ports in Alberta followed much the same pattern as 
traffic in the opposite direction. Practically all 
entries were via Snag Creek, Yukon Territory, with 
exits being distributed as follows: 70 per cent 
through Coutts and 25 per cent returned via Carway, 
Alberta. 


STATEMENT 8. Minimum Inter-Provincial Travel by Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on 
Customs Permits! Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months June to September, 1954-1957 


American Cars leaving Canada Percentage of all cars 
by a province leaving province 
other than that of entry BP 
Province of entry 
— —= 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1954 1955 1956 1957 
| | AE ae Tombs. eae 
% % %o % 
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OM ERTL O Meet sortcce-sotteare toetenar eee toeaeceeeee tovescoseviease 55, 965 56, 867 54, 569 54, 069 5. 5 bad 5.4 is i 
INTUTE CDS ic oe et ein cee as orcs ca seca Sedna ca Sst tee Sinn Ze 5, 832 6,685 6, 706 7,079 19.8 21.9 21.9 22.6 
SASK ACCI CWA Wee eeete. cr nas convaes sasoassasraseseseare 7 ORBKS: 2, 736 2,971 By es: lie at 22.8 22.6 22.8 
PU INOR LEU mee teccc cece otece oat oct ae tcececeecrenverccecesisececeevets 15,602 16,191 17, 803 17, 520 48.1 48.7 52a 44.4 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory ........ 11,695 11, 739 12, 645 12, 833 6.8 6.5 6.8 Tel 
COPING Py, pec ree Bee bro REE DOe Oe ee ee 135,040 | 138, 281 | 137,445 | 136, 804 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.1 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Statement 8 includes automobiles leaving Ca- 
nada by a province other than that of entry. There 
is a very slight decrease in the number of cars 
leaving Canada by a province other than that of 
entry. Percentagewise there was a substantial de- 


crease in the number of vehicles leaving Alberta 
after entering through other provinces and a mod- 
erate decrease for the province of Ontario, whereas 
all the other provinces recorded a higher percentage 
in this respect. 
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Receipts from United States Travellers by Province of Entry 


Although it is impossible to give an accurate 
breakdown of receipts from American travellers ac- 
cording to the province in which the expenditures 
are made, estimates based on the province of entry 
are presented in Statement 9. Data appearing in this 
statement are not intended to measure accurately 
expenditures within the province concerned, also no 
aliowance is made for Americans travelling from one 
province to another after they have entered Canada. 
Information available on customs permits makes it 
possible to ascertain the number of such motorists 
leaving Canada by a province other than that of 
entry, but there is no way of determing what part of 
the expenditure was made in the province of entry 
and what part was made in the province of exit. The 


information on province of destination collected from 
the special survey described elsewhere in this re- 
port seems to indicate that the net effects of inter- 
provincial crossings are, perhaps, not too great in 
the case of some provinces, although of more signif- 
icance in others. When interprovincial crossings are 
examined in terms of vehicles rather than percent- 
ages the probabilities are that, although some re- 
gions may gain a little on the balance of traffic, the 
discrepancy is not as great as might be expected. 
Less information is available on the provincial dis- 
tribution of non-automobile types of transportation 
although it is apparent that most persons destined 
to Alberta by rail actually enter Canada through 
other provinces and are recorded in the latter. 


STATEMENT 9. Distribution of United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Province of Entry, 
1953-1957 


| 2 SS ES 


Percentage of total 


Province of entry 


1953 1955 1956 19572 

Atlantic:Provinces@a:t.cc.2 ets ee ee 8.1 teat 71.9 aS 
QUIET Cy eae eece ae ws heed rete neat een tcacen chetea eae renee 18.6 17.4 1853 18.3 
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British Columbia and Yukon Territory ..................0000+ 14.6 14.1 14.9 L5ac 

Coe mass han ace eas ae ee east eam 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 

1. Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 


2. Subject to revision. 


Data appearing in Statement 9 are presented in 
the form of percentages to facilitate an annual com- 
parison. The provinces have remained in much the 
same order of importance during the past five years. 
On the basis of province of entry, Ontario has re- 
ceived at least 50 per cent of the receipts each year. 
In comparison with 1956, Alberta, British Columbia 
and the Yukon Territory received a higher proportion 


of the receipts in 1957; Quebec and Manitoba each 
retained the same percentage; but the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, Ontario and Saskatchewan each received a 
smaller proportion. A comparison of the average 
length of stay for automobile traffic covered by cus- 
toms permits and the average expenditure per car 
appears in Statement 13 and may be of interest when 
examining the estimate of provincial receipts. 


Receipts from United States Travellers in Canada During 1957, Classified by Length of Stay in Canada 


In 1957 a total of 28.6 million residents of the 
United States entered Canada which represents an 
increase of 3.4 per cent or close to 1 million visits 
compared with the previous year. This figure in- 
cludes the travellers who enter Canada to stay for 
weeks or months and also many residents of border 
communities who may enter frequently during the 
year for visits of short duration. Short-term visits 
are particularly numerous in the Windsor-Detroit re- 


gion and the St. Stephen—Calais area where close 
social and economic relationships exist. These 
visits of a short-term nature continue to account for 
between 84 and 85 per cent of the total volume of 
traffic entering Canada but low average expenditures 
diminish their importance as a source of travel re- 
ceipts. In 1957 they contributed 23 per cent of the 
total receipts from foreign travellers in Canada, a 
slightly lower proportion than in 1956. 
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STATEMENT 10. Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 1957 


a a a a SS ae aa 
Number of Per cent 3 Per cent 
Modeyot travel persons of grand total Expenditures of grand total 
l % $ I 
Short-term traffic: 
Automobile: 
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Automobile: 
Customs permit holders: 
SUMMTenmre SUC ENS irr scscc.- sete: ascorccenrsutevssorceescuaeors sarees esas 17, 600. 0. 06 2, 647, 800 0. 82 
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28, 619, 400 100, 00 | 325, 316, 000 100, 00 
! = 


In Statement 10, visits of two days or less are 
grouped under one section as ‘‘Short-term Traffic’’ 
and visits of longer duration are shown as ‘‘Long- 
term Traffic’’. In 1957 some 4.45 million visits were 
of 48 hours or more duration, an increase of some 
44,000 visits from 1956. Expenditures in this group 
advanced by 6.2 per cent and represented 77 per 
cent of the total receipts for the year, a slightly 
larger proportion than in 1956.. 


Tables 1 and 1A for the year 1957 show the 
pattern of American automobile traffic in Canada 
for vehicles which require travellers’ vehicle per- 
mits. The method of tabulation makes it possible to 
examine in considerable detail this type of traffic 
according to length of visit. In 1957 motorists en- 


tering Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits con- 
tributed 43 per cent of the receipts from residents 
of the United States travelling in Canada. When 
compared with similar tables for preceding years, 
data appearing in Tables 1 and 1A show little 
change in general behaviour. Statement 11 groups 
the entrants on travellers’ vehicle permits according 
to length of stay in Canada. The average length of 
stay for automobiles staying 3-7 days has remained 
the same for the past five years, while the average 
length of stay for the group staying 8-14 days drop- 
ped from 9.9 days, where it had remained for four 
previous years, to 9.8 days in 1957. The average 
length of stay for the group staying 15 days and 
over remained unchanged in 1957 when compared 
with 1956. 


STATEMENT 11. Average Visit of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits ! 
Classified as a Per Cent of Total Entries, 1955-1957 


Average length of stay Per cent of total entries 
Length of stay = 
(Days) 
1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 
| % % % 
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1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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The trend towards a higher proportion of traffic 
in the groups staying 15 days and over and 8-14 
days continued in 1957. The percentage of one-day 
traffic was practically unchanged in 1957, whereas 
the groups staying two days, and from 3-7 days were 
smaller percentages of the total entries in 1957. The 
higher proportion of traffic appearing in the long- 
term groups had the effect of extending the average 
length of stay to 5.30 days as compared with 5.22 
days in 1956. This increase in the length of visit 
is between 1 and 2 per cent and makes the average 
length of stay the highest it has been since 1947. 
An examination of the average length of visit during 
the past 11 years (excluding special groups such as 
Summer residents, commuters, etc.) reveals the 
following: 


Average length of 
visit in days 
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STATEMENT 12. Average Expend 
on Customs Permits 


Length of stay 


Per cent of total expenditures 


OF STATISTICS 


Statement 12 indicates the relative importance 
of each group from an expenditure viewpoint. As in 
1956 the group staying in Canada from 3-7 days ac- 
counted for 41 per cent of the expenditures from 
residents of other countries travelling on customs 
permits. Next in order of importance-was the group 
staying 8-14 days which contributed between 25 and 
26 per cent of the receipts from motorists recorded 
in Tables 1 and 1A. The last group, namely those 
staying 15 days and over, contributed 20 per cent 
of the receipts but only 5 per cent of the volume, in 
comparison with the group Staying only one day 
which contributed nearly 6 per cent of the receipts 
but made up 35 per cent of the volume. Motorists 
staying in Canada 2 days contributed nearly 8 per 
cent of the receipts but made up 21 per cent of the 
volume. Statement 12 also records the average ex- 
penditure per car per day for each day-group. All 
groups, with the exception of visitors staying in 
Canada one day, recorded an average expenditure 
per car per day lower than in 1956. The group stay- 
ing one day increased their average expenditure per 
car per day by nearly 6 per cent while the groups 
staying 2 days, and 3-7 days, decreased their aver- 
age expenditure nearly 1 per cent; the 8-14 day 
group slightly more than 1 per cent and the 15 day 
and over group more than 2 per cent. The decreased 
average expenditure per car per day in all the day- 
groups, except the one day, lowered the Canada 
average by between 1 and 2 per cent to $10.21, the 
lowest figure in five years. 


itures of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 
Classified by Length of Visit, 1955-1957 


Per cent 
change in 
average 


Average expenditure 
per car per day 


(Days) 


exp. per car 


per day 
in 1957 


1957 
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1, Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Statement 13 shows a comparison of the length 
of stay and average expenditure per car per day by 
province of exit for the past three years. Cars leay- 
ing Canada through ports in Saskatchewan spend 
more time in Canada than cars leaving through other 
provinces but their average expenditure per car per 
day is lower than in most of the other provinces. 
Cars leaving Canada through ports in the province 
of Quebec averaged the shortest visits in 1956 and 


in 1957 but their expenditures per car per day were 
higher than in Ontario, the Atlantic provinces and 
Saskatchewan. In Alberta both the average length of 
stay and average expenditure per car per day are 
much higher than the Canada average. The highest 
average expenditure per car per day continues to 
occur in British Columbia, where the average length 
of stay is 5 days and is similar to the average 
for Canada. 
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STATEMENT 13. Average Expenditures of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 
on Customs Permits! Classified by Province of Exit, 1955-1937 
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Length of stay Average expenditure 
(Days) per car per day 
Province of exit . 
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1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Special Survey of Non-Resident Travel Behaviour in Canada 


The survey which was initiated in 1955 as an 
experiment to determine some of the characteristics 
of foreign travel in Canada and extended in 1956 to 
give a proper geographical distribution, was further 
expanded in 1957 to determine seasonal patterns. 
This survey supplements information already col- 
lected from the triplicate copies of all travellers’ 
vehicle permits issued by the customs officers at 
ports of entry into Canada from the United States. 
The triplicate copies are surrendered as the motor- 
ists leave Canada on their return to the United 
States; the visit is complete with the length of stay 
correctly recorded by the port of entry and port of 
exit and the question on expenditures in Canada 
answered while it is fresh in the mind of the motor- 
ist. In 1957 some 128,000 questionnaires were mail- 
ed to residents of the United States who had visited 
Canada during the year.-In addition to the provincial 
distribution which was made on the basis of the 
number of travellers’ vehicle permits issued by each 
province, a seasonal distribution was attempted by 
selecting names of persons who completed their 
visit in the mid-month of each quarter of the year. 
The seasonal distribution was also madé on the 
basis of the number of permits issued by each prov- 
ince in each quarter of the year. The geographical 
distribution. was maintained by selecting ports of 
exit on well-established routes between the two 
countries, according to the volume of traffic. The 
selection was restricted to automobile traffic enter- 
ing Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits which is 
the most important group when receipts are analyzed 
according to type of transportation. Motorists enter- 
ing Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits contribut- 
ed nearly 43 per cent of the receipts from residents 
of the United States during 1957, but 87 per ‘cent of 
this amount was contributed by the group staying for 
3 days or over. The selection of names was made 
with the idea of soliciting most of the response from 


the long-term traffic as it is a most important source 
of receipts. The questionnaire asked for information 
on the purpose of visit, accommodation used in 
Canada, a breakdown of expenditure for various pur- 
poses and total expenditures in Canada, the length 
of visit at destination and en route through Canada, 
the approximate mileage in Canada, if their impres- 
sions were favourable or unfavourable and whether 
it was their first visit to Canada. 


Altogether, nearly 40,000 questionnaires were 
completed and returned, representing a response of 
about 31 per cent. On a quantity basis the response 
varied between 26.5 per cent in the second quarter 
to 34.6 per cent in the first quarter, with the third 
quarter being higher than the yearly response and the 
fourth quarter somewhat lower. Approximately 89 
per cent of the replies were from Americans who had 
spent 3 days or longer in Canada, but consideration 
should be given to the fact that the returns from the 
questionnaires did not show precisely the same pat- 
tern in length of stay as the travellers’ vehicle per- 
mits. On this account, some reservations must be 
attached to the results of the special survey, par- 
ticularly as regards its representation of all traf- 
fic entering Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits. 


An examination of the two sources of informa- 
tion reveals different patterns in the length of stay. 
A direct comparison of the travellers’ vehicle per- 
mits surrendered during the months in which the 
questionnaires were mailed for the survey discloses 
an undercoverage in some classifications and exces- 
sive coverage in others. After deducting the one and 
two-day groups from the travellers’ vehicle permits, 
over 25 per cent of the long-term group did not re- 
main in Canada longer than 3 days and 16 per cent 
of this group stayed for 4 days. A similar breakdown 
of the questionnaires from the survey shows between 
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15 and 16 per cent staying for 3 days,and less than 
14 per cent remaining 4 days in Canada. In the next 
three groupings by length of stay there is an exces- 
sive coverage from the ‘‘mail’’ questionnaire in the 
5 day, 6 day and 7 day groups. Table 1 reveals that 
cars staying 5 to 7 days inclusive have higher aver- 
age expenditures per car per day than cars staying 
3 or 4 days. From this examination it is apparent 
that the ‘‘mail’’ questionnaire, or any other mail 
questionnaire that would be biased in this manner, 
should not be used as the source of information for 
estimates on receipts from foreign travel in Canada. 
The accuracy on the length of stay which is compil- 
ed from the travellers’ vehicle permits cannot be 
questioned, as the date of entry and date of exit are 
stamped on each permit by customs officers when 
the automobile enters and leaves Canada. In the 8 
day group there is also ah undercoverage in the 
‘‘mail’’ questionnaire and again the average expendi- 
ture per car per day is lower than in the 7 day class 
where the survey has excessive coverage. Response 
from the 9 day group is weighted reasonably accurate 
but is excessive in the 10 day group where average 
expenditures per visit are substantially higher than 
in the 9 day group as revealed in Table 1. Other 
categories showing excessive coverage are the 14 
day and 21 day groups. It is possible there may be 
a tendency for the respondents to think in terms of a 
week or two weeks away from home, or the other al- 
ternative of a long weekend plus a week’s vacation, 
but part of this time may be spent travelling in the 
United States whereas the customs’ date stamp of 
entry and departure gives the true length of stay 
within Canada. Examination of the information from 
the special survey indicates that it may be of more 
use to determine the purpose of trip, accommodation 


used, mileage, destination, etc., rather than as a 
basis for estimates on expenditures in Canada. As 
already mentioned, the survey is not properly weight- 
ed according to length of stay and estimates of ex- 
penditures prepared from a basis of this nature could 
be very unreliable. 


Some 15 per cent of the respondents reported 
their first trip to Canada in 1957 compared with 17 
per cent in 1956 and 14 per cent in 1955. Following 
a trend somewhat similar to that of the previous year 
some 23 per cent of the respondents who entered 
Canada through ports in Alberta reported their first 
visit to Canada, and 18 per cent of the motorists 
entering through ports in Quebec also reported a 
first visit. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, on the 
other hand, show 10 per cent and 9 per cent, respec- 
tively, of their visitors arriving for the first time. 
On a quarterly basis a higher percentage of the re- 
spondents visited Canada for the first time in the 
third quarter, when 18 per cent reported their first 
visit to Canada. In the fourth quarter only 9 per cent 
reported their first visit to Canada whereas’ cor- 
responding data for the first and second quarters 
were 10 per cent and 12 cent, respectively. When 
the first and repeat visits were tabulated according 
to purpose of trip, some 20 per cent of the question- 
naires reporting recreation as the purpose also re- 
ported their first visit to Canada. The lowest per- 
centage of ‘‘first visits’’ was reported by persons 
visiting friends or relatives with only 7 per cent 
being recorded in this category. First visits to Ca- 
nada were reported by 8 per cent of the shoppers, 9 
per cent of the respondents on business, 14 per cent 
by persons giving educational reasons and 20 per 
cent in the residual category of ‘‘Other’’ reasons. 


STATEMENT 14. Purpose of Visit! Reported by American Motorists Visiting Canada, 
by Province of Entry, Special Survey 1957 


Percentage of questionnaires reporting main purpose of trip 
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1. All questionnaires reporting purpose of trip and 3 days or more in Canada. 


Tabulation of the purpose of visit to Canada re- 
vealed that 82 per-cent of the questionnaires re- 
ported one purpose of visit and 18 per cent reported. 
two or more purposes. If the questionnaires reporting 
more than one purpose are properly weighted accord- 
ing to the purposes recorded and added to the one 


purpose group, we find that between 63 and 64 per 
cent of the visits lasting for 3 days or longer were 
for purposes of recreation as compared with nearly 
82 per cent in 1956. As it will be recalled the 1956 
mailing list was taken from permits surrendered dur- 
ing the months of July and August when a high per- 
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STATEMENT 15. Purpose of Visit! Reported by American Motorists Visiting Canada, 
Compiled Quarterly, Special Survey 1957 


Percentage of questionnaires reporting main purpose of trip 
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1. All questionnaires reporting purpose of trip and 3 days or more in Canada. 


centage of persons were on annual vacations. The 
previous survey did nat make provision for seasonal 
patterns that may exist. In 1957 a seasonal dis- 
tribution was attempted and the purpose of visit 
varied considerably according to the quarter of the 
year in which the trip was taken. Recreation 
attracted some 75 per cent of the visitors to 
Canada in the third quarter but a much smaller 
proportion came for recreation in the other quarters 
of the year. In the first quarter some 42 per cent re- 
ported recreation, 47 per cent in the second quarter 
and 45 per cent in the fourth quarter. On an annual 
basis visits to friends or relatives were responsible 
for the second largest group, namely 26 per cent 
but, again, the proportion varied according to the 
time of year. In the third quarter visits to friends or 
relatives accounted for some 21 per cent of the 
questionnaires reporting purpose of visit, being 
somewhat similar to the 1956 survey but the pro- 
portion in this category was much higher in the 
other quarters. In the first quarter of the year some 
37 per cent of the trips to Canada were for the pur- 
pose of visiting friends or relatives, followed by 32 
per cent in the second quarter and 38 per cent in the 
last quarter. Business trips were responsible for 
about 7 per cent of our visitors during 1957 although 
the importance again varies according to the season 
of the year. In the third quarter about 3 per cent of 
the visits were for business which is comparable 
to the previous survey. Business trips accounted 
for about 16 per cent of the visits to Canada in the 
first six months and 12 per cent in the last three 
months of 1957. Education, shopping and other 
reasons not specified account for about 3 per cent 
of the visits to Canada and consequently are not so 
important in attracting visitors to Canada. The sea- 
sonal variations in purpose of visit are illustrated 
in Statement 15 and the purpose of visit to the var- 
fous provinces is listed in Statement 14. On a pro- 
vincial basis between 72 and 73 per cent of the 
visits to Nova Scotia were for the purpose of re- 
creation and 70 per cent of the visits to Alberta were 
for the same reason. Comparable to the previous sur- 
vey Saskatchewan had a higher proportion of visits 
to friends or relatives than any of the other prov- 


inces although Manitoba and New Brunswick also 
had a high percentage of visits within the same 
category. With the exception of the Yukon Territory, 
the province of Saskatchewan also had the highest 
percentage of business trips, followed closely by 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Alberta. The pro- 
portion of business trips to Central and Eastern 
Canada was lower than in the Western Provinces. 


The breakdown between adults and children re- 
vealed a slightly higher percentage of adults. In 
1957 some 77 per cent of the persons covered by the 
questionnaires were adults and 23 per cent were 
children as compared with 74 per cent and 26 per 
cent, respectively, in 1956. On a quarterly basis 
there was a much higher proportion of children in 
the third quarter than at other seasons of the year. 
In the third quarter some 27 per cent of the persons 
were children and 73 per cent were adults, indicating 
many family vacations at that period of the year. In 
the first quarter the ratio was 80 per cent adults 
and 20 per cent children as compared with 88 per 
cent and 12 per cent in the second quarter and 83 
per cent and 17 per cent in the fourth quarter. On a 
provincial basis, excluding the Yukon Territory, the 
proportion of children was highest in Manitoba. 
Questionnaires showing Nova Scotia as the province 
of entry had the highest percentage of adults, fol- 
lowed by New Brunswick and Quebec. The break- 
down between adults and children according to pur- 
pose of trip shows that questionnaires reporting 
business had the lowest percentage of children. Al- 
though children appeared on questionnaires reporting 
business it is evident that the purpose of trip may 
have been business for the head of the household 
and the other members of the family merely accom- 
panied the husband or father for the trip. The highest 
percentage of children appeared on questionnaires 
in the ‘‘Other’’ category, although visits to friends 
or relatives and trips for recreation also had a high 
percentage of children reported. 


As already mentioned, there was an under- 
coverage in the response from the survey in some of 
the length of stay classifications and too high a 
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proportion in other groups. In the survey, the 3 and 
4 day groups accounted for some 29 per cent of the 
cars staying 3 or more days in Canada, whereas the 
correct proportion of this group, according to the 
length of stay compiled from travellers’ vehicle per- 
mits, amounted to 41 per cent of the total for 3 days 
and over. On the other hand, in the survey the group 
staying 5 to 7 days inclusive accounted for nearly 
30 per cent of the total, whereas the travellers’ 
vehicle permits with 5 to 7 days stay accounted for 
25 per cent of the long-term traffic. Table 1 reveals 
that cars staying 5 to 7 days spend more per day 
than cars staying 3 to 4 days. The over-weighting 
in groups with higher expenditures and under- 
weighting in groups with lower expenditures both 
per car and per day makes the ‘‘mail’’ questionnaire 
an unreliable basis for estimates of receipts from 
travel in Canada, but it is likely to be much more 
reliable for other data. The length of visit as com- 
piled from the questionnaires shows 8.6 days at 
destination and 3.4 days travelling to and from 
destination, or a total of 12 days in Canada which 
compares very closely to the average of 12.2 days 
in the 1956 survey. If the one and two-day cars are 
deducted from Table 1 we find that the average 
length of stay for the remainder amounted to 10.3 
days. The length of stay varied considerably ac- 
cording to the purpose of visit. Persons on business 
reported between 12 and 13 days at destination with 
an additional 3 days en route; persons on recreation 
reported 8 days at destination and 3.6 days en route; 
persons visiting friends or relatives spent 7.1 days 
at destination and 2.5 days en route. Persons in 
Canada for their education remained longer than all 
other groups while visits stated to be for the purpose 
of shopping had the shortest stay, namely 3.5 days. 
The average for the aggregate of all groups was 
close to the average for recreation, a substantially 
high percentage of the totak. The average length of 
stay according to purpose of visit for each quarter 
follows much the same trend. The aggregate for all 
types reached a peak in the fourth quarter with 14.7 
days at destination and 3.4 days en route, whereas 
the shortest stay was reported in the second quarter 
with 6.9 days at destination and 2.8 days en route. 
The average length of stay reported in the first 
quarter was 8.7 days at destination and 2.8 days en 
route, while the respondents of the third quarter re- 
ported 7.8 days at destination and 3.7 days en route. 
The high proportion of recreation travel in the third 
quarter is reflected in the additional time spent en 
route during this quarter. On a provincial basis the 
average length of stay at destination was highest in 
Newfoundland where the average amounted to 24 
days, in addition to 11 days travelling to and from 
destination. Visits to Newfoundland were much 
longer in the last half of the year. Questionnaires 
showing destinations in Nova Scotia also reported 
extended visits as compared with some of the other 
provinces. The average length of stay for the year 
amounted to nearly 14 days with longer visits being 
reported in the first and last quarters than in the 
second and third. Motorists destined to Nova Scotia 
spent 5.8 days en route in addition to the time spent 
at destination. Motorists entering via ports in Nova 
Scotia averaged 4.7 days travelling to and from 


destination, whereas motorists entering via ports 
in other provinces spent 6.3 days en route to and 
from destinations in Nova Scotia. Questionnaires 
showing destinations in Saskatchewan averaged 12.4 
days at their destinations and 4.3 days travelling, 
although motorists who entered Canada via ports in 
other provinces spent 13.7 days at destinations in 
Saskatchewan as compared with 11.8 days for en- 
tries via ports within the province. The question- 
naires showing destinations in Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Manitoba all averaged 
between 9 and 10 days at destination. In addition 
to the period at destination the time spent en route 
amounted to 5.6 days to Prince Edward Island, 3.5 
days to New Brunswick, 3.4 days to Manitoba and 
2.5 days to Ontario. The length of stay at destina- 
tions in other provinces amounted to 7.9 days in 
Alberta, 6.8 days in British Columbia and 6.4 days 
in Quebec. In practically all cases the length of 
time spent in travelling is extended when motorists 
enter Canada via a province other than the province 
of destination. The average length of time spent in 
travelling to and from destination was lowest in 
Ontario and highest in Newfoundland and the Yukon 
Territory. The time spent in Canada amounted to 
approximately two-thirds of the specified vacation 
and the remainder presumably was spent in the 
United States. About one-half of the vacation time 
was spent at the destination in Canada with the 
other half being spent en route and at other places. 


In analyzing the types of accommodation used 
in Canada it must be kept in mind that the survey 
covered automobile traffic entering Canada on travel- 
lers’ vehicle permits; non-automobile traffic was 
not included. In 1957 the motel or motor court proved 
to be the most popular type of accommodation for 
the automobile traveller, confirming the results of 
the previous surveys in 1955 and 1956. In 1957 
some 30 per cent of the questionnaires reporting 
visits of 3 days or over checked motels as the ac- 
commodation used, similar to the percentage report- 
ing motels in 1956. In the recent survey between 23 
and 24 per cent stated they stayed with friends or 
relatives as compared with 20 per cent using this 
type of accommodation in 1956. Although 26 per cent 
of the respondents reported visits to friends or 
relatives as the purpose of trip, it is apparent that 
a small number may have found it necessary to ob- 
tain accommodation outside the homes of their 
friends or relatives. Although the returns from this 
group are somewhat different from the results of the 
previous survey, it must be kept in mind that in the 
1957 survey there was a seasonal distribution of the 
mailing list which did not occur in 1956, Between 
20 and 21 per cent from the last survey stayed in 
hotels as compared with 19 per cent in 1956, where- 
as the percentage who camped out or stayed in cot- 
tages was less. Some 14 per cent reported cottages 
for accommodation as compared with 18 per cent in 
1956 but, again, the seasonal coverage may have 
been a factor influencing this percentage. As in 
1956 about the same proportion used trailer coaches 
or other types of accommodation not already spec- 
ified. 
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STATEMENT 16. Accommodation Used by Motorists from the United States While Travelling 
in Canada! Compiled Quarterly, Special Survey 1957 
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1. Automobile visits of 3 days or over in Canada. 
2. Less than 0.1 per cent. 


Considerable variation appeared in the type of 
accommodation reported according to the time of 
year in which the trip occurred and to illustrate this 
variation Statement 16 has been compiled. This state- 
ment illustrates that a higher proportion of our visi- 
tors stay in hotels during the winter months than at 
other periods of the year. This proportion declines 
somewhat in the second quarter reaching a minimum 
in the third quarter but during the fourth quarter a 
partial recovery in popularity is apparent. The pop- 
ularity of the motel follows almost the opposite pat- 
tern according to the season of the year. In providing 
accommodation for our visitors motels are at their 
minimum of importance during the first and last 
quarters of the year, becoming more popular in the 
second quarter, and reaching a maximum in the third 
quarter when 33 per cent of the respondents stayed 
in motels as compared with an average of 30 per cent 
for the year. Unlike the seasonal trend for accom- 
modation in motels, a higher proportion of visitors 
depend on friends or relatives for their accommoda- 
tion in the first and fourth quarters than at other 
seasons of the year. This proportion tapers off 
somewhat in the second quarter reaching the mini- 
mum in the third quarter when other types like the 
tourist home, vacation cottage or camping out reach 
their peak. It is evident that the season of the year 
has a direct influence on the number of our visitors 
using cottages for accommodation. 


Another factor apparently influencing the type of 
accommodation used in Canada was the purpose of 
visit. More persons travelling in Canada on business 
used hotels than all other types of accommodation 
combined. Comparable to the previous survey some 
55 per cent of the respondents on business stayed in 
hotels but the seasonal trend described in the pre- 
vious paragraph was also evident with persons on 
business, the third quarter showing a lower per- 
centage than any of the other quarters. About 30 
per cent of our business visitors used motels for 
their accommodation and the remaining 15 per cent 
used other types. 


The most important group of visitors, namely 
persons on recreation, were more diversified in their 
choice of accommodation. Between 36 and 37 per 
cent of this group stayed in motels, 23 per cent in 
hotels, and 21 per cent in cottages. About 8 per cent 
of this group camped out, 5 per cent stayed in tourist 
homes and the remainder visited friends or relatives, 
stayed in trailers or used other types of accommoda- 
tion. Most of the non-residents travelling in Canada 
on visits to friends or relatives obtained accommoda- 
tion in their homes, about 12 per cent stayed in 
motels, 7 per cent in hotels and a few used the re- 
maining types of accommodation already specified. 
No doubt, there were some instances where friends 
or relatives would not be in a position to provide 
accommodation for their visitors at destination and, 
in addition to that factor, accommodation would be 
required en route. About 51 per cent of the persons 
giving Shopping as the purpose of trip stayed in 
motels and 34 per cent in hotels, although they were 
a minor group as regards volume of visitors. 


When the type of accommodation is examined 
according to province of entry different patterns are 
revealed. The motel or motor court appeared to be 
the most popular type of accommodation in all prov- 
inces, although it should be pointed out again that 
the survey covered automobile traffic only. It is 
probable that a survey covering non-automobile traf- 
fic would show a much lower percentage of persons 
using this type of accommodation. In the 1957 survey 
some 30 per cent of the questionnaires reporting ac- 
commodation stayed in motels or motor courts. The 
proportion according to province of entry varied from 
58 per cent in the Yukon Territory and 43 per cent 
in Alberta to 23 per cent in Saskatchewan. According 
to the survey some 35 per cent of the visitors to 
Nova Scotia and 36 per cent to Alberta also reported 
accommodation in motels. Hotels or resorts in the 
province of Quebec provided accommodation for a 
higher percentage of motorists entering on travel- 
lers’ vehicle permits than in any other province. 
Moreover, hotels or resorts accommodated 27 per 
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STATEMENT 17. Accomodation Used by Motorists from the United States While Travelling in Canada! 
by Province of Entry, Special Survey 1957 
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1. Visits of 3 days or over in Canada. 


cent of the respondents entering through the province 
of Quebec as compared with 24 per cent in 1956. 
Although the proportion in 1957 is somewhat higher, 
again the seasonal weighting is evident as a higher 
proportion stay in hotels during the first six months 
of the year than at other times. A smaller proportion 
of the visitors to New Brunswick reported hotel ac- 
commodation than in any of the other provinces. Al- 
though the proportion is somewhat lower than in 
1956 a higher percentage of the respondents entering 
through Nova Scotia stayed in tourist homes than in 
any other province. Tourist homes also provided 
from 7 to 8 per cent of the accommodation for per- 
sons entering via Quebec and New Brunswick but, 
with the exception of Alberta, they were relatively 
unimportant in the Western Provinces. Cottages 
proved more popular in Ontario than any other prov- 
ince with 22 per cent of the respondents staying in 
vacation cottages, whereas in Saskatchewan some 
10 per cent used this type of accommodation. In all 
other provinces less than 10 per cent of the respond- 
ents used this type of accommodation. With the ex- 
ception of the Yukon Territory, more persons camp 
out in Alberta and British Columbia than in any 
other province. In 1957 some 12 per cent camped out 
in Alberta and 9 per cent in British Columbia as 
compared with 16 per cent and 12 per cent, respec- 
tively, in 1956. However, the proportion is somewhat 
lower when the sample is weighted for seasonal 
trends. The trailer coach follows a similar pattern 
being more popular in Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan, respectively, than in other provinces. 


On a provincial comparison there appears to be 
more variation in the proportion of respondents stay- 
ing with friends or relatives than for other types of 
accommodation. In Saskatchewan over 35 per cent 
of the visitors stayed with friends or relatives as 
compared with 33 per cent in Manitoba and 32 per 
cent in New Brunswick. The same provinces ex- 
perienced a similar pattern in 1956. although the 


percentages varied somewhat. Relatively few of the 
entries via Alberta stayed with friends or relatives 
while in Canada. The type of accommodation used, 
however, may be influenced to a degree by the type 
available in certain areas. As an example, the motel 
or motor court has, no doubt, developed more rapidly 
in some provinces than others and, being more readi- 
ly available, may have encouraged more people to 
use this accommodation. 


The approximate number of miles travelled in 
Canada was tabulated from the questionnaires re- 
ceived in the special survey. Americans reporting 
2 days stay in Canada during 1957 travelled approxi- 
mately 237 miles per trip. The average mileage re- 
ported in the first quarter was 176 miles per trip: 
this increased somewhat in the second quarter and 
reached a maximum of 283 miles per trip in the third 
quarter. Respondents staying 3 days or more in Ca- 
nada reported travelling 697 miles per visit as com- 
pared with 785 miles in 1956. The 1956 data, how- 
ever, represent third quarter travel since the ques- 
tionnaires were sent out in July and August. During 
the third quarter of 1957 the average trip consisted 
of 778 miles in Canada, a slight decrease from the 
average in 1956. 


Tabulation of the mileage in Canada according 
to purpose of trip reveals that persons reporting 
‘‘Other’’ reasons for Canadian travel covered ap- 
proximately 1,761 miles. A substantial number of 
these people were in transit to or from the United 
States and Alaska. Americans entering Canada for 
the purpose of shopping reported trips of only 318 
miles and those coming to visit friends or relatives 
travelled some 490 miles. These people apparently 
travelled direct to their destination by the shortest 
route possible. Respondents coming to Canada on 
business travelled 661 miles, and persons on 
recreation some 725 miles in the year 1957. 
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A comparison of the mileage travelled in Canada 
according to destination by province of entry shows 
that for the year 1957, respondents who reported 
destinations within the province of entry travelled 
537 miles, while respondents entering by one prov- 
ince but proceeding to destinations in another proy- 
ince travelled 1,442 miles. Motorists destined to 
British Columbia reported the shortest trips of all 
provinces, namely some 455 miles. Motorists enter- 
ing via ports within the province averaged some 362 
miles but, on the other hand, those entering through 
other provinces averaged some 2,112 miles to reach 
their destinations. On the whole, trips in Ontario 
averaged 578 miles. However, persons who entered 
through ports in the province covered 562 miles, 
whereas entrants from other provinces averaged 
1,045 miles per trip. Travellers in transit to or from 
Alaska reported the longest trips, some 3,210 miles, 
although visitors to the province of Newfoundland 
travelled 2,955 miles. Visitors to Prince Edward 
Island averaged 1,422 miles per trip in Canada, 


whereas visits to the province of Nova Scotia aver- 
aged 1,372 miles per trip. Respondents entering 
Nova Scotia via the ferry at Yarmouth travelled 899 
miles in Canada, on the other hand, respondents pro- 
ceeding to Nova Scotia from other provinces covered 
some 1,618 miles. Americans giving destinations in 
Alberta reported trips averaging 1,189 miles. Those 
who entered Canada through ports in the province 
travelled 990 miles, the longest trip involved when 
the destination was within the province of entry. 
Visitors entering via ports in other provinces travel: 
led 1,434 miles to reach their destinations in Al- 
berta. Respondents giving destinations in the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick and Quebec reported ap- 
proximately the same number of miles per trip as 
the average for Canada (697 miles). At the same 
time, the mileage reported by the respondents going 
to Manitoba and Saskatchewan was somewhat higher 
than the average for Canada. The above comparisons 
apply to visitors staying 3 days or longer in Canada. 


STATEMENT 18. Average Mileage in Canada’ as Reported by Motorists from the United States, 
by Destination and Province of Entry, Special Survey 1957 
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CUSTER Siate te Ee Cet Pe Son on a 531.0 511.2 177.9 644.9 697.0 


1. Questionnaires reporting 3 days or more in Canada. 


2. Includes vehicles destined to Yukon Territory. 
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Seasonal differences were noted in the number 
of miles travelled per visit. During the first quarter 
of 1957 Americans visiting Canada averaged ap- 
proximately 531 miles per trip. Persons who reported 
destinations within the province of entry travelled 
416 miles, whereas visitors entering via ports in 
other provinces travelled 1,228 miles. In the second 
quarter an average of 511 miles per trip was reported. 
Respondents entering Canada through ports in one 
province and proceeding to another covered some 
1,500 miles, while trips within the province con- 
sisted of 443 miles. As would be expected, visits 
during the third quarter involved more travelling in 
Canada. The average trip in the period from July 
to September inclusive covered 778 miles in Canada. 
Americans en route to destinations in provinces 
other than that of entry travelled 1,453 miles, some- 
what lower than in the second quarter, nevertheless 
more than the average for the year, 1,442 miles. 
Respondents travelling to destinations within the 
province of entry travelled an average of 597 miles. 
Fourth quarter trips involved some 648 miles, an 
average less than the previous quarter but approxi- 
mately 100 miles longer than trips taken in the first 
half of the year. 


Expenditures, as reported by persons staying 3 
days or longer in Canada, showed considerable var- 
iation according to purpose of trip. Unlike the pre- 
vious survey, persons reporting education as the 
purpose of visit also reported higher expenditures 
per visit than any of the other categories. This 
would indicate that a higher percentage of this group 
may have been persons receiving technical or uni- 
versity training rather than specifying education in 
thé broad sense of the word. Persons on business 
also reported high expenditures, followed by persons 
travelling for recreation. Persons visiting friends or 
relatives reported the lowest expenditure per trip, 
probably on account of a smaller outlay for accom- 
modation. On a quarterly basis the aggregate accord- 
ing to purpose of visit was highest in the last quar- 
ter, lowest in the second quarter with little change 
in the first and third quarters. 


Respondents were also asked to give the ap- 
proximate breakdown of expenditure on the following 
items: transportation, food and beverages, lodging, 
handicrafts and souvenirs, other merchandise and a 
sixth item to include expenditure not already speci- 
fied. Final tabulation of the forms giving a break- 
down on expenditures showed that between 31 and 
32 per cent of each dollar went for food and bey- 
erages which is practically the same as the two pre- 
vious surveys. Over 23 per cent of each dollar went 
for lodging and 16 per cent for transportation costs, 
virtually unchanged from the previous survey. Some 
7 per cent of the travel dollar went for handicrafts 
and souvenirs in 1957 as compared with 8 per cent 
in 1956 and 7 per cent in 1955. The same proportion 
of the travel dollar went for other merchandise in 
each of the surveys, namely 12 per cent. About 10 
per cent of the expenses were not specified in 1957 
as compared with 9 per cent in 1956. It is interesting 


to note that the breakdown of the travel dollar, as 
reported by respondents during the past three years, 
has been practically unchanged. 


The breakdown of expenditures was ‘influenced 
to some extent by purpose of visit. Persons on busi- 
ness spent a higher proportion on lodging, food and 
beverages but less on handicrafts and other merchan- 
dise than the aggregate of all purposes. Shoppers, 
on the other hand, allocated about 54 per cent of 
their expenditures for merchandise and 12 per cent 
for handicrafts and souvenirs which is much higher 
than the aggregate, but only 5 per cent for transpor- 
tation, 10 per cent for lodging and 12 per cent for 
food and beverages, a much lower figure than the 
general average. The breakdown of the dollar as 
given by persons on recreation compared more 
closely with the general average than the other 
categories. Persons visiting friends or relatives 
spent more of their dollar for transportation, merchan- 
dise, handicrafts and souvenirs but less on lodging, 
food and beverages than the aggregate. Persons 
staying less than 3 days in Canada spent a higher 
proportion of their dollar on merchandise, handicrafts 
and souvenirs but, as might be expected from the 
length of stay, a smaller percentage went for trans- 
portation, lodging, food and beverages. The break- 
down of expenditures by quarters followed the yearly 
pattern quite closely with seasonal variations being 
minor in their nature. 


Considerable variation appeared in the answers 
to the question on destination according to province 
of entry. The geographical distribution established 
for each province in 1956 was maintained in the 
mailing list for 1957. In addition to the geographical 
distribution, a seasonal distribution according to 
volume of traffic was attempted in 1957. The sea- 
sonal distribution may have been responsible for 
some of the variations from the previous survey but 
should be more representative of the yearly data on 
behaviour of foreign automobile traffic in Canada. 
Data on destination compiled from the survey in 1957 
are restricted to the traffic staying 3 days or over in 
Canada as it is assumed that a very high percentage 
of the one and two-day entries would remain within 
the province of entry. Data presented-in Statement 19 
showing destinations beyond the province of entry do 
not necessarily bear a close relation to the propor- 
tions of expenditures or duration of visits covered 
because of the great diversity of routes and varying 
circumstances involved. On a quarterly basis motor- 
ists appeared more inclined to travel beyond the 
province of entry in the third quarter. In the aggre- 
gate for Canada some 86 per cent of the respondents 
gave destinations within the province of entry during 
the first quarter, 93 per cent were destined to areas 
within the province of entry during the second quar- 
ter, 79 per cent in the third and 82 per cent in the 
fourth quarter. When the four quarters are summariz- 
ed for the year about 82 per cent of the respondents 
reported their destination to be in the same province 
as that of entry into Canada. 
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STATEMENT 19. Destination Reported by Motorists from the United States After Remaining Three 
Days or Over in Canada, Special Survey 1957 


Province of entry into Canada 


Province of destination 


in Canada 
Nova New 5 Mani- Saskat- British Yukon 
Scotia |Brunswick Quebec | Ontario toba chewan Alberta Columbia] Territory 
eee = 
We % % % % % % % Ye 
Newfoundland ...........c.ccsceeee 0.87 0.65 — 0.01 _ a _ _ — 
Prince Edward Island ........ 5. 39 9.97 0.16 0.10 — — — _ — 
INOVEROCOUMAIE s.sesceccsncssecscce 78.26 32.40 0.95 0.61 _ 0.26 — 0.02 = 
New Brunswick aol 39.98 0.74 0. 24 _ _ _ _ _ 
QUCDE Cini teredkcrridecosccestesstecses . 61 14.16 89. 30 11.62 0.42 — 0. 25 0.10 — 
CHUEIO IO Geeeciay ARE 1.39 2.84 8.61] 86.06 (ays) 0.76 0.59 0.25 — 
Wan iGO Da ances accstsssstsosoescsscas - — 0.08 0.80 70.59 3.56 1.01 0.35 - 
Saskatchewan uu... sccsscesseeee - = =— 0.08 9. 24 74.55 2.34 0. 68 — 
PAN DOT UR Me eescvosiccetce aces tosccencuee - _ 0.04 0.25 Dae 15.01 Heinen! 10.99 — 
British Columbia ................ 0.17 ~ 0.12 0.19 4.48 3.56 12.89 83.78 0.88 
SVK OMe CLT LOL Varcnscononceccecrsse — - - 0.01 0. 42 0.26 0.17 0.18 Stat 
LS ee ee ae = = = 0.03! 0.981 2.04! 9.38! 3.65! | 90.352 
otal Peeters. ee ees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1. In transit to Alaska. 
2. In transit to United States. 
As in 1956, the province of destination as re- ter. This would indicate that data on destination 


ported by the majority of the questionnaires, with 
the exception of New Brunswick, was within the 
province of entry. Nearly 40 per cent of the persons 
entering through ports in New Brunswick reported 
destinations within that province. This is an in- 
crease of more than 12 per cent in the number of 
persons remaining within the province as compared 
with the 1956 survey. Some 32 per cent of the re- 
spondents continued on to Nova Scotia, 10 per cent 
to Prince Edward Island, 14 per cent to Quebec and 
3 per cent to Ontario. The ferry service from Bar 
Harbour, Maine, to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, which 
started in 1956, made it possible for automobiles to 
enter Nova Scotia direct from the United States and 
this may have affected the provincial distribution in 
the Maritime Provinces. Of the respondents entering 
Nova Scotia via the ferry service, some 78 per cent 
reported destinations in the province, nearly 1 per 
cent continued on to Newfoundland, 5 per cent to 
Prince Edward Island, 7 per cent to New Brunswick, 
7 per cent to Quebec and about 1 per cent to Ontario. 
In the first quarter all questionnaires showing Yar- 
mouth as the port of entry gave destinations in Nova 
Scotia, in the second quarter 95 per cent reported 
destinations in the province, in the fourth quarter 
90 per cent, while in the summer months only 74 per 
cent remained within the province. During the third 
quarter about 1 per cent of the respondents entering 
Canada via Yarmouth continued on to Newfoundland, 
7 per cent went to Prince Edward Island, 9 per cent 
to New Brunswick, 8 per cent to Quebec and about 
2 per cent to Ontario. In the first quarter of 1957, 
some 47 per cent of the respondents entering through 
ports in New Brunswick reported destinations in the 
province, 58 per cent in the second quarter, 31 per 
cent in the third and 57 per cent in the fourth quar- 


tabulated from surveys taken in the third quarter 
should not be taken as representative of the year for 
New Brunswick. Of the persons, who entered Canada 
via New Brunswick ports on their way to destinations 
in other provinces, the greatest number proceeded to 
Nova Scotia. In the first quarter 25 per cent pro- 
ceeded to destinations in Nova Scotia, in the second 
quarter only 19 per cent, in the third quarter 36 per 
cent and in the last quarter 28 per cent. Here, again, 
it is evident that provision for seasonal trends 
should be made in surveys to determine provincial 
destinations by province of entry. 


The 1957 survey shows that 89 per cent of the 
respondents entering through Quebec gave destina- 
tions within that province. On a quarterly basis the 
percentage of respondents reporting destinations 
within the province was lower in the third quarter 
than in the other quarters of the year, reflecting a 
seasonal trend which may have been partially re- 
sponsible for the higher percentage of destinations 
within the province in 1957 as compared with 1956. 
In the first quarter of the year, with many of the ski 
resorts operating, some 96 per cent of the respond- 
ents gave destinations within the province; likewise 
in the fourth quarter with winter setting in some 92 
per cent of the entries reported destinations within 
the province. The number of entries in Quebec who 
reported destinations in Ontario remained fairly 
constant but the seasonal distribution was more 
pronounced in the number reporting destinations in 
New Brunswick. 


some 86 per cent of the respondents entering 
through Ontario reported destinations within the 
province; nearly 12 per cent proceeded on to Quebec 
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and less than-i per cent to Nova Scotia and a similar 
number to Manitoba. A small number of persons en- 
tered through Ontario ports and then proceeded to 
destinations in the remaining provinces and also a 
few were in transit to Alaska. In the second quarter 
98 per cent of the entrants reported destinations in 
Ontario and only a few went on to other provinces. 
The other three quarters followed a pattern some- 
what similar to that appearing for the year. Although 
Statement 19 indicates that on a percentage basis 
Ontario stands to gain from the exchange of traffic, 
if the survey is representative, Quebec actually 
receives more :vehicles entering through Ontario 
than Ontario receives as entries through Quebec. 
Applying the data from Statement 19 to the number 
of entries staying 3 days or over, it would appear 
that Quebec drew more travellers from Ontario and 
New Brunswick than it lost to either of these 
provinces. 


Between 70 and 71 per cent of the visitors en- 
tering through ports in the province of Manitoba gave 
destinations within the province; 9 per cent were 
destined for Ontario and an additional 9 per cent for 
Saskatchewan; 5 per cent to Alberta, 4 per cent to 
British Columbia; a few to Quebec and the Yukon 
Territory and 1 per cent were in transit to Alaska 
from the United States. Seasonally, the number en- 
tering through ports in Manitoba with destinations in 
the same province varied considerably. In the first 
quarter 74 per cent stayed in Manitoba, in the sec- 
ond quarter 84 per cent, in the third 64 per cent and 
in the fourth 79 per cent. Although 9 per cent of the 
respondents entering through ports in Manitoba pro- 
ceeded to destinations in Ontario and less than 1 
per cent of the entries through Ontario gave destina- 
tions in Manitoba, if the’ number of vehicles is con- 
sidered, indications are that more vehicles travelled 
from Ontario to Manitoba than in the opposite direc- 
tion although percentages tend to give a different 
impression. 


In 1957 nearly 75 per cent of the visitors en- 
tering through Saskatchewan reported destinations 
in the province. However, seasonally this varied 
from a low of 59 per cent in the fourth quarter toa 
high of 87 per cent in the second. The yearly fig- 
ures show 15 per cent of the traffic reported destina- 
tions in Alberta, 4 per cent in each of Manitoba and 
British Columbia and 2 per cent were in transit to 
Alaska. 


Of the entries through Alberta 73 per cent gave 
destinations in that province; 13 per cent continued 
on to British Columbia; 2 per cent to Saskatchewan; 
1 per cent to Manitoba; less than 1 per cent to each 
of Quebec, Ontario and the Yukon Territory; with 9 
per cent in transit to Alaska. 


When compared with the previous survey, there 
was an increase of 10 per cent in the number of en- 
trants through British Columbia who reported des- 
tinations within the province. Close to 11 per cent 
continued on to Alberta, less than one per cent to 
each of the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory and approxi- 


mately 4 per cent were in transit to Alaska from the 
United States. In the first quarter nearly 93 per cent 
of the American cars entering through ports in British 
Columbia reported destinations in the province, some 
90 per cent stayed in British Columbia during the 
second quarter, while 80 per cent and 81 per cent 
remained in the province during the third and fourth 
quarters. 


Some 90 per cent of the respondents entering 
Canada via the Yukon Territory were in transit from 
Alaska to the United States. The majority of the 
persons reporting in transit travel left Canada 
through ports in British Columbia and Alberta but a 
few also left through ports in Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 


The respondents were asked to note favourable 
and unfavourable impressions of their trip to Canada 
on the questionnaires. Nearly 82 per cent of the 
questionnaires offered favourable comments in 1957, 
whereas 18 per cent did not record favourable com- 
ments. About 38 per cent of the questionnaires made 
complaints of some kind and 62 per cent had no com- 
plaints to offer. In the third quarter of the year com- 
ments were more numerous as 85 per cent of the 
questionnaires offered favourable comments. At the 
same time, 41 per cent of the questionnaires had 
complaints to make, with many offering both favour- 
able and unfavourable comments. 


The nature of the complaints on the question- 
naires varied somewhat according to the province 
of destination. However, of the 38 per cent record- 
ing complaints, nearly 29 per cent were criticizing 
the conditions of the roads. These complaints show- 
ed a very definite seasonal variation. In the first 
quarter 52 per cent of the complaints were about 
roads, in the second quarter 46 per cent, and in the 
third and fourth quarters 23 per cent. The majority 
of these were about the poor condition of the roads, 
but they also included comments about the length of 
construction projects andthe carelessness of drivers. 
In 1956 some 42 percent of the complaints were 
about road conditions, but in 1957 road conditions 
appear to have improved since the 1956 figure rep- 
resents third quarter travel and only 23 per cent of 
the respondents commented unfavourably about roads 
in this quarter during 1957. Between 23 and 24 per 
cent of the complaints referred to the discount on 
the United States dollar and 9 per cent found our 
prices too high. Some 7 per cent disliked the food 
and restaurant service they received and a similar 
number found their accommodation inadequate. Be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent of the complaints had to do 
with fishing and 1 per cent complained dbout our 
service stations while another 1 per cent complained 
about lack of tourist information. On 20 per cent of 
the questionnaires with unfavourable impressions a 
wide variety of complaints was recorded but not of 
sufficient importance to list as a separate category. 


Of the 82 per cent who offered favourable com- 
ments 30 per cent of the visitors remarked about the 
scenery of Canada and 27 per cent were impressed 
with the hospitality and courtesy they received. 
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More of the persons who visited Canada during the 
summer months commented favourably on the scenery, 
on the other hand, during the winter months the per- 
centage of favourable comments on hospitality was 
highest. Nearly 8 per cent of the visitors noted that 
they had enjoyed fishing in Canada, especially in 
the second quarter of the year, when between 10 and 
11 per cent commented about the fishing facilities. 
Nearly 12 per cent of the questionnaires found our 


roads in good condition, between 4 and 5 per cent 
mentioned the beauty of our cities and towns, and 
4 per cent were impressed with our restaurants. Some 
4 per cent liked the accommodation they received 
and an additional 4 per cent commented on the 
churches, shrines and historical sites in Canada. 
Some 7 per cent of the favourable comments were of 
a miscellaneous nature and were not recorded ina 
separate category. 


Distribution of Travel Expenditures by Residents of the United States in Foreign Countries 


Expenditures on travel in foreign countries by 
cesidents of the United States reached a new high 
of $1,950 million in 1957 according to the United 
States Department of Commerce. The new record 
represents an increase of 7.5 per cent over 1956 or 
some $136 million. During the period of January to 
June inclusive, an increase of 6 per cent over 1956 
was recorded. On the other hand, the increase was 
more pronounced in the last half of the year. 


The new record of $1,950 million includes $578 
million for transportation between the United States 
and foreign countries, of which some $322 million 
was paid to United States ships and planes and the 
balance of $256 million went to foreign carriers. The 
total amount accruing to foreign countries was some 
$1,628 million, which means that after deducting 
transportation to foreign carriers the remaining 
$1,372 million was disbursed within foreign coun- 
tries. Comparable data for 1956 show $1,513 million 
accruing to foreign countries, of which $238 million 
went to foreign carriers for ocean transportation 
and $1,275 million was spent in foreign countries. 
Payments to foreign carriers for transportation over- 
seas advanced at about the same rate as expendi- 
tures in foreign countries, whereas during the pre- 
vious three years payments for fares advanced ata 
rate more pronounced than expenditures within for- 
eign countries due to a greater proportion of travel 
to more distant areas. 


For the first time in several years United States 
expenditures on travel in Canada advanced at ap- 
proximately the same rate as the expenditures in all 
foreign countries, namely 7.6 per cent. Data released 
by the United States Department of Commerce show 
that Canada and Mexico together received about one- 
half of the increase over 1956 in United States ex- 
penditures on travel abroad. In terms of United States 
dollars Canada received an additional $24 million 
and Mexico an additional $26 million as compared 
with 1956; percentagewise the increase for Mexico 
amounted to 9.3 per cent. It is estimated that about 
two-thirds of the expenditures in Mexico were in 
towns close to the border although an expansion in 
direct air service resulted in an increase in traffic 
to the interior. As in 1956, Canada and Mexico each 
received the same proportion of the total United 
States expenditures on travel abroad, namely 25 per 
cent and 22 per cent, respectively. In terms of United 
States dollars Canada received $340 million from 
United States travellers and Mexico $305 million in 
1957, compared with $316 million and $279 million 


in 1956. Expenditures in Mexico were the result of 
some 38 million crossings in contrast to 28.7 mil- 
lion crossings into Canada, indicating lower ex- 
penditures per visit in Mexico. 


The main change in trend of United States travel 
to foreign countries occurred in Europe and the 
Mediterranean area. During the ten year period from 
1946 to 1955 inclusive, the proportion of United 
States expenditures in this area advanced from 14 
per cent in 1946 to 37 per cent in 1955. In 1956 the 
proportion was maintained at 37 per cent but in 
1957 this area received about 35 per cent. The first 
Significant change in five years appeared as a de- 
cline in average expenditure per visit for travellers 
in Europe during 1957 possibly due to the inaugura- 
tion of short-stay excursions at reduced fares, there- 
by stimulating travel by a lower spending group. The 
United States Department of Commerce has estimat- 
ed that, exclusive of transportation costs, Americans 
spent $483 million in Europe and the Mediterranean 
area in 1957 as compared with $473 million in 1956, 
an increase of $10 million or about 2 per cent. A 
further breakdown by country of destination shows 
that Italy, France and the United Kingdom again re- 
ceived the greatest share of United States travel 
dollars. The United Kingdom received the same 
amount as in 1956 with an increase in the number of 
travellers offsetting a lower average expenditure per 
visit. The number of Americans visiting Italy and 
France showed a moderate increase in 1957 but this 
was more than offset by the decline in the average 
expenditure per visit. The increase in air travel to 
these countries resulted in relatively lower expendi- 
tures per capita. Travel payments to Germany are 
estimated at $58 million and represent a greater 
increase than for other European countries. Average 
expenditure per visit to Germany was maintained and 
the number of visits advanced 9 per cent. Switzer- 
land was the only country where the average expendi- 
ture per visit increased in 1957. 


The volume of traffic from the United States to 
Europe and the Mediterranean area reveals a pat- 
tern somewhat different from that of expenditures. In 
1957 some 556,000 Americans visited this area 
which represents an increase of about 7 per cent as 
compared with a 2 per cent increase in expenditures. 
The number travelling by ship decreased from 
226,000 in 1956 to 205,000 in 1957. Air travel ad- 
vanced by about 20 per cent during 1957 and ac- 
counted for some 63 per cent of the transatlantic 
trips. During the past year some 268,000 Americans 
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visited Italy and spent $93 million or an average of 
$342 per trip. Corresponding data for 1956 revealed 
259,000 visits and $94 million in receipts. France 
received $83 million from 321,000 Americans as 
compared with $85 million from 300,000 travellers 
in 1956, and the United Kingdom received $82 million 
from 294,000 Americans as compared with $82 mil- 
lion from 279,000 visits in 1956. Average expendi- 
tures per visit were highest in Italy at $342 per visit 
followed by $311 for visits to Scandinavia. Lowest 
averages were reported by respondents who had 
visited Austria. 


Travellers from the United States spent an aver- 
age of $1,533 each on their European trips, slightly 
less than the two previous years. Of this amount 
$666 was spent for transportation between the United 
States and Europe and $867 within the area. Travel- 
lers by sea averaged $1,679 per person per trip com- 
posed of $681 for transportation and $998 in other 
expenditures, whereas air travellers averaged $1,448 
made up of $658 in fares and $790 for expenditures 
in Europe. Travellers born in the United States visit- 
ed an average of four European countries on each 
trip in 1957, while travellers born abroad visited an 
average of two countries. Per diem expenditures of 
these two groups differed significantly, the higher 
averages of the former group reflecting a greater 
number of countries visited and a higher proportion 
staying in hotels or resorts rather than in private 
homes. Foreign-born residents accounted for 36 per 
cent of all Americans travelling in Europe compared 
with 37 per cent in 1956. Nearly two-thirds of the 
foreign-born Americans who went to Europe made the 
trip for family reasons or to visit their country of 
birth, 20 per cent went for pleasure, and 18 per cent 
went on business or combined business and pleasure. 
A much higher percentage of Americans born in the 
United States went to Europe for pleasure but only 
one-fourth as many went to visit friends or relatives. 


A new record of $153 million was spent in the 
West Indies and Central America by travellers from 
the United States. The new record represents an in- 
crease of $19 million or 14 per cent higher than the 
estimate for 1956. The West Indies and Central 
America also improved their position in the aggre- 
gate somewhat, receiving 11 per cent of United 
States expenditures on travel in foreign countries. 
The rise in the Caribbean area was the result of an 
increase in the number of visits and higher average 
expenditures per visit as the length of stay was ex- 
tended from 9 to 10 days. Expenditures in this area 
include $11 million spent by cruise travellers on 
shore excursions. Over 75 per cent of the Caribbean 
travel was for pleasure, 14 per cent for business or 
business combined with pleasure, and 8 per cent 
was for other purposes principally family reasons. 
Eight out of every nine travellers made the trip by 
plane. Travel by air to this area has nearly doubled 
since 1953, whereas the use of other transportation 
has been practically unchanged. Nearly 30 per cent 
of the travel to the West Indies and Central America 
is in the first quarter of the year. Cuba received the 
largest amount of travel dollars of any country in 


this area. Proportionately more Americans travel to 
Cuba for visits to friends or relatives than to any 
other country in the Caribbean. Average expendi- 
tures per visit were $161, an increase of 12 per cent 
over 1956. The length of stay advanced from-7 to 8 
days as many Americans were visiting friends in 
Cuba. Actually most persons visiting Cuba for other 
reasons stay 2 to 4 days. About $58 million of the 
expenditures in this area went to the British West 
Indies which represents an increase of some 15 per 
cent. The increase can be traced to a rise in the 
number of travellers as the average per visit remain- 
ed unchanged at $209. Bermuda received $28 million 
from United States travellers with the average per 
visit being $266. Nearly all travel to Bermuda was 
for recreational purposes and the length of stay 
averaged 12 days for air travellers and 9 days for 
persons going by sea. 


A reduction in air fares during recent years has 
stimulated travel to South America by residents of 
the United States. Expenditures in 1957 advanced at 
about the same proportion as the increase in the 
number of visits, namely about 28 per cent. More 
than half of the expenditures which amounted to $37 
million in 1957 are in Brazil and Venezuela. Ex- 
penditures in other areas are principally in the Far 
East where improved transportation facilities have 
encouraged visits to personnel of the Armed Forces 
stationed in Japan. Family visits accounted for 22 
per cent of the travellers to that area as compared 
with 29 per cent of the visits to Europe. Nearly 45 
per cent of the visits to the Far East were for 
pleasure, and 32 per cent went for business or a 
combination of business and pleasure. About 80 
per cent of the travellers to this area used air trans- 
portation and the length of stay averaged over 2 
months as compared with 52 days in Europe. 


The Department of Commerce has estimated that 
the expenditures by foreign travellers in the United 
States advanced 10 per cent in 1957 to a new high 
of $785 million. In addition to this amount United 
States carriers received $84 million from residents 
of other countries for transportation between the U.S. 
and foreign countries. Residents of Canada account- 
ed for more than half the receipts from foreign travel 
in the United States as they spent more than persons 
from all other foreign countries combined. As men- 
tioned elsewhere in this report, the amount spent by 
residents of Canada on travel in the United States 
has the same effect on the balance of payments as 
imports of merchandise from that country. 


Receipts from residents of the United States 
travelling in Canada, on the other hand, have the 
same effect as exports of commodities to that 
country. In 1957 receipts from United States travel 
in Canada were second only to the exports of news- 
print paper valued at $610,290,000. In 1956 a com- 
parable relationship existed when the spread between 
travel and newsprint amounted to some $307 million 
whereas in 1957 it was reduced to $285 million. 
Canada received more from the sale of travel to 
residents of the United States than the combined ex- 
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ports of wood pulp, pulpwood, shingles, plywoods 
and veneers valued at $311 million. More benefits 
are received from the sale of travel to residents of 
other countries than are often appreciated as travel 
is indirectly advantageous to many sections of the 
business and economic life of Canada. 


Although the number of visits to Canada by 
residents of the United States exceeded visits of 
Canadians to the United States by 1.4 million or 
about 5 per cent, expenditures by Canadians in the 
United States exceeded expenditures of Americans 
in Canada by $78 million or 24 per cent. From this 
it is apparent that average expenditures by Cana- 
dians in foreign countries are higher than non- 


resident expenditures in Canada. In 1957 the aver- | 
age rate per person for visits lasting longer than 48 
hours was $77.84 for Canadians visiting the United 
States and $56.17 for Americans visiting Canada. If 
all border crossings are treated as a unit regardless 
of length of stay, the average expenditure by Cana- 
dians each time they crossed the border was $14.81. 
On the other hand, residents of the United States 
averaged $11.37 each time they crossed the border 
into Canada. If expenditures are calculated on a per 
capita basis according to the population of each 
country, Canadians averaged $24.21 per person for 
travel in the United States during 1957, whereas 
residents of the United States averaged $1.91 per 
person for travel in Canada during the same period. 


Method of Compiling Data on International Travel 


The system of recording the volume of inter- 
national travel between Canada and other countries 
has been carefully developed over many years with 
minor revisions at certain periods to effect greater 
economy in the collection of basic data. Visits to 
Canada incorporate all types of non-immigrant trav- 
ellers resident in other countries. They include per- 
sons travelling for holiday, vacation or health; 
whether paying for expensive accommodation or 
visiting friends or relatives; businessmen and of- 
ficials; and the many re-entries of summer residents 
and commuters. They also include persons travel- 
ling in transit over the most direct route between 
two points in the United States irrespective of the 
type of transportation used. Visits may vary from a 
period of an hour or less to others extending for 
many months. ‘‘Tourists’’ in the more limited sense 
of the word are only a part of the great volume of 
traffic. Similarly all visits of a comparable nature 
are incorporated in compiling the number of visits 
to other countries by residents of Canada. 


Where possible, classifications of traffic al- 
ready in use by Canadian Customs and Immigration 
officials are employed and supplementary procedures 
are used where existing classifications do not pro- 
vide a suitable breakdown of traffic. Immigration 
officials maintain separate records of direct arrivals 
from overseas countries according to country of last 
permanent residence. This permits a segregation of 
overseas travellers, most of whom stay for a month 
or more, from entries by residents of the United 
States whose visits are considerably shorter on 
average. 


Similarly Immigration officials maintain records 
of residents of Canada returning directly from over- 
seas countries apart from persons returning from 
visits to the United States. Persons returning from 
trips to overseas countries normally report longer 
visits and much higher expenditures than visitors 
to the United States, therefore, it is very important 
to maintain this segregation and apply suitable aver- 
ages to the volume of each type of traffic. 


Entries from the United States are classified by 
Immigration officials according to port of entry and 
type of transportation as follows: train, boat, through 


bus, aeroplane and a residual classification which 
includes entries by automobile, commercial vehicle, 
local bus, pedestrians, etc. Automobile traffic is 
treated separately from the balance of the residual 
highway group and examined in detail. The auto- 
mobile plays a very important part as a means of 
transportation between Canada and the United States. 
In 195% approximately 80 per cent of the 28.7 mil- 
lion non-immigrant entries into Canada from the 
United States were in automobiles and 20 per cent 
used non-automobile transportation. Customs re- 
gulations require the use of a traveller’s vehicle 
permit for all vehicles which remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours or which travel beyond the 
jurisdiction of the port of entry. This document is 
completed in triplicate as the foreign vehicle enters 
Canada, the original being retained at the port of 
entry while the duplicate and triplicate copies are 
handed to the motorist as he begins his trip in Ca- 
nada. The date and port of entry appear on all three 
copies and the duplicate and triplicate copies are 
surrendered by the motorist as he or she leaves Ca- 
nada. The date and port of exit are stamped on the 
two copies, the duplicate copy being matched with 
the original at the port of entry as evidence that 
the vehicle has been exported, and the triplicate 
copy is mailed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for statistical purposes. The triplicate copy con- 
tains a question asking for a report of expenditures 
in Canada for all purposes; this answer, being vol- 
untary, is given as the motorist leaves Canada when 
the information requested is still fresh in the mind. 
This document is a very beneficial source of sta- 
tistical information as it is used by the most im- 
portant of all types of traffic and in turn is subject- 
ed to a very thorough examination. Without this docu- 
ment it would be impossible to supply most of the 
information that is requested from year to year. 


Principal items appearing on these forms, such 
as port of entry and exit, length of stay, state of 
origin, number of persons, etc., are transferred to 
mechanical tabulation cards by which a detailed 
analysis of this type of traffic is compiled. Heavy 
spending groups such as commuters and summer 
residents are separated and the appropriate reported 
rates of expenditure applied to each group according 
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to the volume. Statement 2 shows the wide variation 
in average expenditure rates for the various types 
of automobile traffic travelling on customs permits 
and the necessity of treating each group separately. 
The remaining permits are subjected to a further 
breakdown by which the large number of cars staying 
one or two days are handled separately from the 
smaller number which stay for longer periods. Well 
over half of the foreign automobiles travelling on 
customs permits come within the one and two-day 
class and the average expenditures for this group 
are of such a nature to necessitate treating each of 
the one and two-day groups separately from the group 
staying three days and over, in view of the volume 
involved. Average expenditure rates are compiled 
from the great volume of forms declaring their ex- 
penditure in Canada and tabulated on a provincial 
basis in order to estimate a figure as accurately as 
possible. Statement 3 reveals the necessity of treat- 
ing each province individually. In 1957 the question 
on expenditures in Canada was answered on 1.4 
million permits covering well over 4 million persons. 


To supplement the information collected from 
the triplicate copies of travellers’ vehicle permits 
a special survey is conducted by means of ‘‘mail 
questionnaires’’. Special fornis are mailed to resi- 
dents of the United States who have visited Canada 
during the year, requesting further detail such as 
destination in Canada, purpose of trip, number of 
days spent at destination and en route, what part of 
the vacation was spent in Canada, breakdown be- 
tween adults and children, mileage in Canada, type 
of accommodation used, breakdown of the travel 
dollar and whether their impressions were favourable 
or unfavourable. Although the special survey is 
restricted to persons entering Canada in automobiles 
on travellers’ vehicle permits it does apply to that 
segment of travel which contributes nearly half of 
our receipts from residents of the. United States 
travelling in Canada. Although the ‘‘mail question- 
naires’’ add information which is very useful to 
individuals or organizations interested in travel, it 
cannot be considered reliable as a source of some 
types of information suchas expenditures in Canada. 
For example there is a major difficulty in obtaining 
a proper weighting of respondents according to 
length of stay in Canada described under ‘‘Special 
Survey of Non-Resident Travel Behaviour in Canada’’ 
and with the lapse of time since the visit, it would 
appear there is a tendency on the part of the re- 
spondents by ‘‘mail’’ to include all expenditures 
from the place of residence until their return rather 
than the portion applying to Canada only. For rea- 
sons such as these, the ‘‘mail questionnaires’’ are no 
substitute for the data on expenditures collected on 
the travellers’ vehicle permits. 


The remainder of the non-resident automobiles 
entering Canada referred to as the non-permit class 
are chiefly made up of local traffic. They do not 
require a customs permit but are restricted to travel 
within the jurisdiction of the port of entry and may 
not remain longer than 48 hours in Canada. The 


volume of this type of traffic is heavy, accounting 
for 6.3 million vehicles and some 15.5 million per- 
sons in 1957. The rate of spending is low due to the 
short visit and local nature of the traffic and data 
On expenditures are compiled separately from the 
permit type. The number of non-permit vehicles is 
recorded each day by the Customs officers at all 
points of entry into Canada, and periodically through- 
out the year a Sampling procedure is applied in order 
to obtain the average expenditure and number of 
persons per vehicle. The rates obtained from this 
sampling procedure, when applied to the volume of 
non-permit automobile traffic recorded each day, 
form the basis for estimates prepared on expendi- 
tures by residents of other countries travelling in 
Canada. within this category. 


Visitors from other countries using carriers 
other than automobile are classified by the type of 
transportation used to enter Canada. The United 
States Department of Commerce collects data on 
travel expenditures in Canada by residents of the 
United States on their return and this information 
is made available to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Declared expenditures are averaged accord- 
ing to type of transportation and province of re-entry 
to the United States. After the necessary adjust- 
ments are made to the figures on volume the rates 
obtained are applied to the appropriate number of 
persons re-entering the United States by rail, through 
bus, boat and plane. 


Some of the adjustments which are necessary 
to the data on volume are as follows: nearly half of 
the non-residents entering Canada by rail are trav- 
elling in transit on American railroads following the 
short route between Detroit and Buffalo through 
south-western Ontario. In 1957 some 343,600 per- 
sons were within this category but their expenditures 
can be considered negligible as they have little or 
no opportunity to leave the train and spend money 
in Canada. Ferry traffic across rivers or other short 
distances of. water between Canada and the United 
States is excluded from entries by boat. Data on the 
number of arrivals by boat consist principally 
of passengers carried by the ships operating be- 
tween Vancouver-Victoria and Seattle on the Pacific 
Coast, entries to the Atlantic Provinces and certain 
points in Ontario but the latter are more seasonal in 
nature. Appropriate rates are used for each region 
according to the type of traffic with further refine- 
ments at ports admitting special traffic. Bus traffic 
is exclusive of local bus traffic between border 
communities such as the tunnel busses between 
Windsor and Detroit. Passengers travelling across 
southern Ontario have more opportunity to spend 
money than in transit rail passengers and are cred- 
ited with spending a nominal rate much lower than 
the regular averages for bus traffic. A moderate 
number of persons entering in the Windsor-Fort Erie 
areas are considered as in transit between Detroit 
and Buffalo. With regard to plane traffic a small 
deduction is made for passengers flying in transit 
between the United States and Alaska. In transit 
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plane passengers are given a rate comparable to that 
used for in transit bus passengers but much lower 
than the rate used for the regular plane traffic. The 
remainder of United States residents travelling in 
Canada are grouped into a residual class called 
“Other Travellers’’. It includes persons proceeding 
on foot or by ferry, taxi, motorcycle, bicycle or local 
bus. This group is also treated separately and a 
special rate used as the average rate of expenditure 
per visit is much lower than other types of travel, 
with the possible exception of the in transit classi- 
fications. 


The number of persons visiting Canada from 
overseas countries is small compared to the volume 
of traffic from the United States. The average dura- 
tion of stay is much longer, however, than visits 
from the United States and the cost of ocean trans- 
portation involves substantial expenditures. Usu- 
ally, between 35 and 45 per cent of the visitors 
from overseas countries arrive on Canadian carriers 
and international transportation costs paid to Cana- 
dian companies are included in the receipts of visi- 
tors from overseas countries. International trans- 
portation costs paid to foreign carriers are, of 
course, not included in the estimates of receipts 
from residents of overseas countries. Average ex- 
penditures of the visitors from overseas countries 
vary from a few hundred dollars for residents of the 
West Indies to more substantial amounts for resi- 
dents of distant countries like Australia and New 
Zealand. 


In attempting to estimate receipts from travel 
in Canada recognition must be given to the fact that 
our, visitors vary from the casual trip of a resident 
in the United States who may walk across the border 
for an hour or less or cross from a border community 
for a short time, to the visit of a family spending 
two or three weeks vacation or persons who may 
spend several months in Canada. It has been estab- 
lished over many years that expenditures follow a 
definite pattern from year to year and vary according 
to type of transportation used, type of visitor, length 
of stay, etc. Consequently each type must be treated 
separately, as explained above, otherwise a simple 
average applied to such a heterogeneous mass of 
travellers would give a figure on travel expenditures 
that would be of little value. The various classifica- 
tions each form a different proportion of the aggre- 
gate, therefore, it is very important that an average 
expenditure that is representative for the type of 
visitor be applied to the number of visits within 
each category. A simple average could be used only 
if the various classifications were homogeneous in 
their nature but this is not true of travel in Canada 
by residents of other countries. The more typical 
“‘tourists’’ spending summer vacations in Canada 
are only a part of these movements and average ex- 
penditures representative of their visits cannot be 
applied to the many other groups crossing the border. 


In estimating expenditures on travel outside 
Canada by Canadians the principles involved are 
much the same as those described for estimating ex- 


penditures on travel in Canada by residents of other 
countries. Records of all residents of Canada re- 
turning from visits to the United States are main- 
tained separately from the numbers returning directly 
from visits to overseas countries. These records 
are broken down showing the number returning by 
the various types of transportation, and in the case 
of persons returning from visits to the United States 
the volume of traffic is heavy and of great diversity. 
The volume of automobile traffic is recorded daily 
by the Customs officers at all ports of entry accord- 
ing to length of stay abroad, and periodically a 
sampling procedure is applied in order to obtain the 
average expenditure and number of persons per 
vehicle. Around 77 per cent of the residents of Ca- 
nada returning from visits to the United States use 
automobiles for transportation. The sampling of this 
group as conducted by the Customs officials is 
closely related to the length of stay outside Ca- 
nada. A selection of Canadians returning by other 
types of transportation is sampled by means of a 
postcard questionnaire distributed at the border by 
Immigration officials. This questionnaire requests 
data on length of stay, port of entry into the United 
States and re-entry into Canada, number of persons, 
total expenditure outside Canada, and also the type 
of transportation used in order that the information 
compiled from this form may be applied to the proper 
classification. Additional information on the char- 
acteristics of Canadian travel in the United States 
is compiled from questionnaires mailed to a selected 
group of Canadians returning from the United States 
and overseas countries. In addition to other items 
of interest, persons selected for this survey are 
asked for the purpose of trip, destination in the 
United States, whether the trip was in transit through 
the United States to another province in Canada, 
cost of transportation apart from other expenses, 
point in Canada from which the trip originated and 
the total of all expenditures outside Canada. 


Although the number of persons returning from 
visits to overseas countries amounts to a very small 
percentage of the total, this segment of traffic has 
become increasingly important during the past few 
years. The amount of money involved in Canadian 
travel to overseas countries is of greater importance 
than indicated by the number of visits. The average 
duration of stay is much longer than trips to the 
United States and the cost of ocean transportation 
involves substantial amounts. Travel to overseas 
countries via Canadian carriers, however, does not 
entail a payment for non-resident services and ocean 
transportation paid to such lines is not included in 
the estimates of Canadian expenditures in overseas 
countries. Transportation paid to foreign carriers, 
however, is included in the estimates of Canadian 
expenditures in overseas countries. In recent years 
between 40 and 50 per cent of the cost of ocean 
transportation goes to foreign carriers andis included 
in the estimates. Visitors to overseas countries who 
are sampled are asked to state whether they travelled 
overseas by air or steamship, also the name of the 
company supplying the accommodation to and from 
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North America. Persons selected for the samples are 
also asked to give the name of the countries visited 
and the approximate number of days stay and ex- 
penditures in each of the following areas: United 
Kingdom, Other European countries, Other British 
countries, Latin America, and elsewhere outside 
Canada. They are also asked to state the number of 
persons covered in the reply and whether adults or 
children, the purpose of visit and expenditures other 
than ocean transportation. Expenditures reported 
vary considerably according to the area visited, and 


the appropriate averages are applied to estimates 
of the number of persons visiting each area as com- 
piled from the sample. Similar to the traffic from 
other countries to Canada, Canadian visits to other 
countries show a wide variation and estimates based 
on a simple average for all visits would yield data 
that could be highly unsatisfactory. All types of 
travel do not account for the same proportion of the 
total, consequently the different categories must be 
examined closely and appropriate methods applied 
to yield a proper estimate. 


Canadian Travellers in the United States 


Canadian travel to the United States reached 
an all-time record in 1957 although the rate of ex- 
pansion was very moderate when compared with the 
trend of the two previous years. A total of 27.2 mil- 
lion re-entries by residents of Canada were reported 
by the Immigration officials during the year, which 
represents an increase of some 132,700 visits or 
about a half of one per cent over the previous year. 
In 1956 there was an increase of 9 per cent over 
1955, or approximately 2.3 million crossings. During 
the first half of the year there was an increase of 
more than 4 per cent over the same period of 1956, 
but the rate of expansion tapered off considerably 
in the third-quarter with little change from the same 
period of 1956 being recorded. This gradual diminish- 
ing in the third quarter was followed by a definite re- 
cession in the number of re-entries during the fourth 
quarter of the year. In the period of October to Dec- 
ember inclusive, there was a decline of more than 
6 per cent or some 377,800 fewer re-entries as com- 
pared with the same period of 1956. In recent years 
the expansion of Canadian travel to the United 
States has been more noticeable in the winter 
months, with such states as Florida and California 
becoming very popular vacation areas for many 
Canadians. 


When the volume of traffic is examined ac- 
cording to the length of stay there is a noticeable 
change from the trend of the previous year. In 1956 
most of the increase appeared in the short-term 
category where there was an expansion of 10 per 
cent, whereas in 1957 a slight decline amounting to 
about 23,900 re-entries was shown when compared 
with the previous year. In 1957 the expansion was 
in the long-term traffic amounting to an increase of 
some 156,600 visits. The advance in long-term re- 
entries in 1957 amounted to nearly 4 per cent over 
1956 as compared with 0.5 per cent for long and 
short-term categories. 


Expenditures by residents of Canada also reach- 
ed a new record during 1957, when an estimated 
$403 million was spent on travel in the United 
States. This new record represents an additional 
$12 million or a 3 per cent increase over the pre- 
vious record attained in 1956. Most of the increase 
appeared in the long-term category where an addi- 
tional $8 million or over 2 per cent was recorded. 
Short-term travellers spent an extra $4 million during 
1957, while percentagewise the increase amounted 
to 7 per cent being much higher proportionately than 
the gain in long-term expenditures. 


STATEMENT 20. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Length of Stay, 1957 
Ce a a eS ag IE ns RT a Ne SRO Me | Ma ee Ey eee er eee 


Number of Per cent - 1 Per cent 
Mode of travel persons of grand total Expenditures of grand total 
——E 
% $ % 
Short-term traffic: 
Motorists: 
ZEMOUTSPOL SCS Sieerteereee ret scat omen ae ees certo ccs 16,929, 300 62. 22 31, 502, 900 7.82 
Over 24 hours and under 48 hours .0.0...........0eese0ce 1,016, 300 3.74 11, 816, 500 2.938 
OU BIN GET ATS Ltpeeeene secteee see creseoeact x Bee sexta ccctsceAdasaviaea de 6, 100 0.02 = _ 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus etc.) ...... 4,824, 200 iieulo 14, 633, 700 3.63 
SE eee oo RASC Oe TECH RTD CEo a RCE AEy CARTERET Eero 22,775, 900 83.71 57,953, 100 14.38 
Long-term traffic: 
Motorists— 48 hours and OVET .u.......ccccccecssesecessccseeene 3, 113, 000 11. 44 168, 921, 300 41.91 
Rail 438,900 1.61 60, 567, 500 15.03 
453, '700 1.67 40, 123,600 9.95 
332, 700 1. 22 70, 275, 200 17. 44 
95, 200 0.35 5, 213, 600 1. 29 
4,433, 500 345,101, 200 85. 62 


Osmo eeesesccsceresoseseeesasacoeesesssesascsasesesetssaes 2 


1. Subject to revision. 


7,209, 400 


403, 054, 300 
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Canadians in the long-term category spent an 
average of $77.84 per visit in the United States 
during 1957 as compared with $78.79 per visit in 
1956. In the short-term category Canadians spent 
$2.54 per visit during 1957 as compared with $2.37 
in 1956. If the long-term and short-term categories 
are taken as a unit; Canadians spent an average of 
$14.81 on each visit to the United States during 
1957, which is between 2 and 3 per cent higher 
than the average of $14.44 shown in 1956. On a per 
capita basis, residents of Canada spent $24.21 per 
person for travel in the United States during 1957, an 
amount practically unchanged from that of the pre- 
vious year. This represents a higher figure than 
the average per visit since, besides the effect of 
commuters, there are many Canadians who make 
several trips to the United States in a year. In each 
case, the Canadian averages are much higher than 
the corresponding rates for United States visitors to 
Canada. 


Summarizing travel by Canadians in the United 
States we fifid a decline of 0.1 per cent in the 
volume of short-term visits, yet the expenditures 
of this group advanced about 7 per cent due to 
higher averages per visit. Long-term traffic, on 
the other hand, advanced nearly 4 per cent in the 
number of visits, moreover, expenditures in this 
category advanced between 2 and 3 per cent, due 
mainly to lower averages for persons returning by 
bus and plane. 


The amount spent on travel in the United States 
has the same effect on Canada’s balance of inter- 
national payments as the commodities imported from 
that country. As an indication of its relative im- 
portance, the amount of travel that Canadians ‘‘pur- 
chased”’ from the United States in 1957 was second 
only to the imports of non-farm machinery valued at 
$552 million. Furthermore, the amount spent on travel 
was greater than the $310 million expended on im- 
porting automobiles and parts; or again, payments 
to the United States for travel far exceeded the com- 
bined values of all the coal, fuel oils, gasoline, 
other petroleum products and fuels purchased from 
that country during 1957. 


Included in the amount, spent by Canadians in 
the United States are the purchases of merchandise 
while travelling. Declarations made under the $100 


customs exemption privilege totalled $74 million in 
1957, an increase of $1.4 million or about 1 per 
cent when compared with the previous year. In 1956 
the annual rate of increase for this item amounted 
to 5 per cent. The proportion of the Canadian travel 
dollar being used for the purchase of merchandise 
by Canadians while travelling in the United States 
has gradually diminished during the past few years. 
In 1957 some 18 per cent of the expenditures in the 
United States went for the purchase of merchandise, 
compared with 19 per cent in 1956 and 1955. In 
1954 nearly 21 per cent was used for this purpose, 
and in 1953 over 23 per cent of the Canadian travel 
dollar went for the purchase of merchandise. 


Prior to June 1953 all goods imported under 
the $100 customs exemption privilege were re- 
corded in a breakdown of seven items, namely: 
automobile accessories, automobile tires and tubes, 
boots and shoes, clothing, radio sets, household 
appliances and furnishings, and other tourist pur- 
chases. Beginning in June 1953 it was necessary 
to group these items into one account in order to 
conserve clerical and machine time. During Feb- 
ruary 1958, goods imported under the $100 cus- 
toms exemption privilege (Tariff Item 703b) were 
classified in detail to determine whether the com- 
modity distribution had changed significantly. This 
investigation indicated that tourist imports have 
changed little during the intervening years. It would 
appear that there has been a reduction in the pro- 
portion of radio sets, and small increases in the 
proportionate expenditure on boots and shoes and 
“‘other tourist purchases’’. Although February re- 
sults in the past were not completely typical of 
the year as a whole, the annual pattern may not be 
very different from the following percentages typi- 
cal of the early 1950’s: automobile accessories 1.0, 
automobile tires and tubes 0.7, boots and shoes 
8.2, clothing 46.7, radio sets 3.7, household ap- 
pliances and furnishings 13.0, and other tourist 
purchases 26.7. ‘The changes indicated in February 
1958 suggest that it might be preferable to make 
minor adjustments to these proportions. This would 
increase the boots and shoes to about 9 per cent, 
reduce radio sets to about 2 per cent and add about 
0.9 per cent to the ‘‘other tourist purchases”’ pro- 
portion. 


Canadian Travel in the United States by Type of Transportation 


The automobile was used as a means of con- 
veyance by more persons returning from visits to 
the United States in 1957 than all other types of 
transportation. During the year the number of per- 
sons returning in automobiles totalled more than 
three times the number returning by all other types 
of transportation. On a comparative basis the num- 
ber returning by automobile in 1957 amounted to 
roughly 77 per cent of the total, leaving 23 per cent 
returning by all other means of transportation; 
whereas in 1950 less than one-half of the residents 


of Canada returning from visits to the United States 
were in automobiles and 52 per cent used other 
means of transportation. During the period of 1950 
through 1957, automobile registrations have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than the rate of increase in 
population. In 1950 the total passenger car regis- 
trations numbered 1,906,927, or one automobile for 
every 7.3 persons residing in Canada. Consequently 
with the number of registrations progressing more 
rapidly than the increase in population, the number 
of registrations in 1957 amounted to 3,375,297 or 
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One automobile for every 4.9 persons. Although the 
number of automobiles per capita of population has 
advanced considerably during the past few years 
and, no doubt, has contributed to the apparent 
popularity of this type of transportation, the 
number of Canadian automobiles returning after 
visits to the United States has gained momentum 
more rapidly than the number of registrations in 
Canada. 


The present procedure of classifying the 
length of visit by Canadian automobiles returning 
from the United States segregates the visits into 
three divisions, namely: 24 hours or less, over 24 
hours and under 48 hours, and 48 hours and over. 
This has the effect of placing all purchases of mer- 
chandise declared under the $100 customs exemp- 
tion privilege in the long-term classifications. Ve- 
hicles returning from abroad after visits lasting 
more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours are in- 
cluded in the short-term classification as shown in 
Statement 20. In 1957 re-entries from the United 
States of automobiles registered in Canada amount- 
ed to some 17.8 million, an increase of 385,200 
visits or about one half of one per cent. The ad- 
vance in the number of automobiles returning was 
somewhat heavier in the short-term category where 
a gain of 5 per cent was recorded, as compared with 
a 4 per cent gain in the long-term classification. 
The increase in the short-term classification 
amounted to 340,600 visits during the year, with 37 
per cent of this gain appearing in the first quarter, 
42 per cent in the second quarter, and 20 per cent 
and 1 per cent in the third and fourth quarters, re- 
spectively. A direct comparison of this category by 
quarters with 1956 revealed a gain of 11 per cent 
in the first quarter, 9 per cent in the second quarter, 
3 per cent in the third quarter and 0.3 per cent in 
the fourth quarter. The trend for the long-term traf- 
fic followed a somewhat similar pattern. A com- 
parison with the previous year shows a gain of 16 
per cent in the first quarter and 13 per cent and:2 
per cent in the second and third quarters. In the 
fourth quarter there was a decline of 5 per cent, or 
some 11,400 vehicles when compared with the same 
period of 1956. 


The outlay for travel in the United States by 
Canadians using automobiles for transportation ad- 
vanced more rapidly than the change in volume 
would indicate. Although there’ were 5 per cent more 
visits recorded for the automobile classification as 
compared with 1956, the amount spent by this group 
outside Canada was approximately 16 per cent high- 
er than the previous year, due to the higher 
average expenditures per visit in each classi- 
fication. The increase in the number of visits was 
Slightly heavier in the short-term category during 
the year, but the proportion of the total which the 
Short-term visits represented remained fairly con- 
stant. Short-term visits of 24 hours or less averag- 
ed about $5 per trip during the year, while visits 
in the category over 24 hours and under 48 hours 
averaged nearly $34 per visit. If all automobiles 
under 48 hours are treated as a unit the average ex- 
penditure per visit amounted to nearly $6.50 as 
compared with $6.00 in 1956, with the average per 


visit being higher in each of the four quarters. The 
average expenditure per visit for long-term traffic 
Showed a moderate gain over the previous year. 
During the first quarter of the year there was an in- 
crease of about 17 per cent in the volume of traf- 
fic, whereas expenditures were 21 per cent higher 
for the period due to higher averages per trip in ad- 
dition to the heavier volume. In the second quarter, 
while the volume was about 13 per cent heavier, 
the rise in expenditures was roughly 11 per cent 
higher as the average expenditure per visit declin- 
ed slightly when compared with the same period of 
1956. During the third quarter, volume and expendi- 
tures were between 2 and 3 per cent heavier as the 
average per visit was practically unchanged. In the 
fourth quarter of the year the number of re-entries 
declined some 5 per cent but once again higher 
averages per visit resulted in the expenditures be- 
ing only 3 per cent lower. 


A more detailed analysis of Canadian auto- 
mobile traffic by length of stay is Presented in 
Tables 8 and 8A similar to the analysis appearing 
in Tables 1 and 1A of foreign automobiles travel- 
ling in Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits. The 
analysis made on foreign automobiles, however, 
does not include the numerous local visits by non- 
permit cars from the United States which normally 
stay for less than one day. In 1957 nearly 82 per 
cent of the Canadian automobiles travelling in the 
United States returned within 24 hours and 86 per 
cent re-entered within 48 hours. The number of 
foreign automobiles in each classification appear- 
ing in Tables 1 and 1A declines fairly steadily as 
the length of stay increases, but the number of 
Canadian automobiles in each classification does 
not show a uniform decline with longer visits. Cana- 
dian automobiles continue to show a concentration 
in the 7 day, 14 day and 21 day groups, indicating 
possible vacations in the United States of one, two 
or three weeks duration. 


Table 11 shows the number of Canadian auto- 
mobiles returning to Canada classified by length of 
stay and province of re-entry. Data appearing in the 
tables showing the length of stay in detail are es- 
timated on the basis of a sample which may explain 
the reason for nil recordings in some categories. 


Although there was an increase of nearly $15 
million in the amount spent in the United States by 
Canadians returning in automobiles, the aggregate 
for all types of transportation was about $12 mil- 
lion higher due to a decrease in the amount spent 
by persons using non-automobile transportation. 
Persons using non-automobile transportation spent 
about $191 million in 1957 as compared with nearly 
$194 million in 1956, a decrease of nearly $3 mil- 
lion or between 1 and 2 per cent. The decline in 
the volume of traffic in the non-automobile classi- 
fications was more pronounced and amounted to 11 
per cent. The length of visit reported by persons 
using non-automobile transportation was nearly 2 
per cent less when compared with 1956. 
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STATEMENT 21. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Types of 
Transportation Used to Re-Enter Canada, 1953-1957 
Type of transportation 1953 1954 1955 1956 19571 
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1. Subject to revision. 


Canadians returning by rail spent less in the 
United States than during the year before due to a 
decrease of nearly 9 per cent in the number of re- 
entries. When compared with the previous year, the 
decline in the number of re-entries was heaviest in 
the last. quarter of the year, more moderate in the 
second and third quarters and practically unchanged 
in the first quarter. The average expenditure per 
visit was 9 per cent lower in the first quarter, 21 
per cent higher in the second quarter, 1 per cent 
lower in the third quarter and 3 per cent lower in 
the fourth quarter, but the over-all average for the 
year showed a 3 per cent increase over 1956. The 
length of stay in the United States reported by re- 
turning rail passengers advanced from 10.8 days 
in 1956 to 11.6 days in 1957 and this may have in- 
fluenced the average expenditure per visit. 


Canadians returning by bus curtailed their ex- 
penditures by about 4 per cent when compared with 
the previous year. The number of visits advanced 
about 4 per cent, due mainly to the rate of increase 
in the first and last quarters. The volume in the 
second quarter was practically unchanged and a 
very moderate increase appeared in the’ third quar- 
ter. The average expenditure per visit was about 8 
per cent lower, attributable to substantially lower 
averages in the first quarter. The rate of decline 
diminished in each of the succeeding quarters of 
the year. Shorter visits were reported by bus pas- 
sengers during the past year, a trend that is re- 
flected in the average expenditure per visit. 


Travel by plane continued to expand in the 
past year with an increase of 11 per cent in volume 
being recorded. The number of re-entries advanced 
some 17 per cent in the first and third quarters, 3 
per cent in the second quarter and 8 per cent in the 
fourth quarter. Expenditures reported by plane 
travellers advanced more moderately than the num- 
ber of visits owing to lower averages per visit. The 
decrease in the amount spent per visit was more 
pronounced in the first and third quarters when the 
expansion of volume was more noticeable, but was 
practically unchanged in the fourth quarter, where- 
as the average for the year was about 5 per cent 
lower than in 1956. The average length of visit was 
also about 5 per cent less in 1957. 


There was a decline of nearly 3 per cent in 
the number of persons returning by boat in 1957 
but higher average expenditures per visit, particu- 
larly in the second and third quarters when the 
volume of traffic is heaviest, were responsible for 
an increase of nearly 6 per cent in boat expendi- 
tures for the year. The average expenditure per 
visit was nearly 9 per cent higher in 1957 and the 
length of visit was extended about 5 per cent. 


Border crossings in the residual classifica- 
tion referred to as ‘‘Other Travellers’’ declined 
about 14 per cent during the past year but higher 
average expenditures per visit held the aggregate 
for this group to within 9 per cent of the total for 
1956. The average expenditure per visit was higher 
during the first three quarters of the year but slight- 
ly lower during the fourth quarter. 


Special Survey of Canadian Travel Behaviour in the United States 


In addition to the information that is collected 
at the border points from Canadians on their return 
to Canada, a ‘‘mail questionnaire’’ is used to sup- 
plement data. This questionnaire queries the per- 
sons selected for the sample on the length of stay 
in the United States; the type of transportation used 
in travelling; the amount of money spent in the 
United States; the main purpose of the trip; port of 


entry into the United States, port of re-entry into 
Canada and the state of destination in the United 
States. The special survey has been very useful in 
providing additional information on the character- 
istics of Canadian travel to the United States. It 
must be remembered, however, that the data col- 
lected in this manner tend to be more representative 
of long-term travel than of the large volume of 
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short-term travel. The characteristics which are 
outlined in the description of this survey should, 
therefore, be judged in this light and not used to 
generalize statistics on the complete flow of Cana- 
dian travel to the United States. 


To determine the purpose or purposes of the 
trip, the questionnaires were tabulated in three dif- 
ferent ways: the aggregate of all questionnaires 
showing purpose of visit; those reporting one rea- 
son only; those accounting for two or more reasons 
for the trip. In making comparisons on the average 
length of stay and average expenditure per person 
according to the purpose of visit, however, only 
questionnaires reporting one reason were used. 


A summary of compilations made from all the 
questionnaires reporting purpose of visit indicated 
that 39.5 per cent checked recreation most fre- 
quently, compared with 38.5 per cent travelling for 
recreation in 1956. In 1957 some 33 per cent of all 
persons reported visiting friends or relatives as the 
purpose of trip, compared with 29.6 per cent in 
1956. Shopping did not attract as many persons to 
the United States in 1957 but more persons went for 
business during the past year. There was little 
change in the number reporting education as the 
purpose of trip but the percentage reporting miscel- 
laneous reasons for the trip in 1957 was slightly 
higher than in 1956. 


Statements 22-24 show the results tabulated 
from the questionnaires reporting only one purpose 
of visit. These figures differ considerably from 
data compiled by using all purposes reported, but 
the tabulation was necessary for some of the com- 
parisons which follow. Of the Canadian travellers 
who checked only one purpose of visit, 41.3 per 
cent made the trip for recreation and 36.1 per cent 
went to visit friends or relatives. Comparable data 


in 1956 showed 41.9 per cent for recreation and 35 
per cent to visit friends or relatives. Shopping as 
the main purpose of visit was not as important an 
inducement as when two or more purposes were re- 
ported and appeared more frequently when used in 
conjunction with other reasons for trips to the 
United States. Shopping appeared on 7.8 per cent 
of the returns showing one purpose of trip, as com- 
pared with 8.9 per cent in 1956. Some 8.8 per cent 
of the travellers reported business as the main- 
purpose of visit, as compared with 8.5 per cent in 
1956, while 3.9 per cent reported ‘‘other’’ purposes, 
as compared with 4.3 per cent in the previous year. 
Similar to the returns from the 1956 survey the 
“‘other’’? purposes were mainly ‘‘health’® and ‘‘in 
transit’’ Only 2.1 per cent of the Canadian travel- 
lers covered in the survey reported education as 
the purpose of visit. More Canadians reported ed- 
ucation when two or more reasons were recorded, 
indicating that some of the respondents may have 
considered education in the broad sense of the word 
and not as a university or technical training course. 


Different patterns arise when respondents re- 
port more than one purpose of visit. When two or 
more purposes of trip were recorded, recreation 
still appeared most frequently as a reason for the 
visit, while shopping was checked on 29.3 per cent 
of the forms which compares very closely with the 
returns from the previous year. Many Canadian 
travellers to the United States appear to have gone 
there for recreation but also combined their recrea- 
tion with shopping. The same is true for those who 
visited friends or relatives where, again, a visit 
to friends or relatives was combined with a shop- 
ping trip. Business was given with other purposes 
on 6 per cent of the questionnaires, education on 
3.4 per cent, and ‘‘other’’ reasons on 1.6 per cent. 
The breakdown by purpose of visit, where two or 
more reasons were recorded, compared very closely 
with the 1956 survey. 


STATEMENT 22. Purpose of Visit! Reported by Canadians Returning from the United States, 
Compiled Quarterly, Special Survey, 1957 


Business 
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The purpose of visit varied somewhat accord- 
ing to the time of year in which the trip was taken 
as shown in Statement 22. A higher percentage of 
Canadians travelled to the United States on busi- 
ness during the second and fourth quarter than at 
any other time of the year. In the second quarter 
11.1 per cent of the visits were for business rea- 
sons while the fourth quarter shows 11.6 per cent. 
A lower percentage of the visits was for business 
in the third quarter than at any other time of the 
year. aS normally during this period a higher per- 
centage is for recreation. There is also a marked 
difference in the percentage of visits for the pur- 
pose of shopping according to the season of the 
year. In the fourth quarter of the year some 13 per 
cent of the visits were for the purpose of shopping, 
as compared with 7.6 per cent in the second quarter, 
6.6 per cent in the.third and 4.7 per cent in the 
first quarter. No doubt the ‘‘Christmas season’’ is 
a factor which contributes considerably to the high- 
er percentage of shoppers in the fourth quarter, and 
to a lesser degree the ‘‘Easter season’’ in the sec- 
ond quarter. Recreation as a purpose of visit to the 
United States is also influenced by the season of 


the year. Statement 22 shows that a higher per- 
centage of Canadians visit for recreation in the 
third quarter of the year than at any other time. 
This might well be expected as many Canadians 
plan their vacations in the summer months rather 
than at other times of the year. The percentage of 
persons reporting visits to friends or relatives was 
higher in the first quarter than at any other time of 
the year. Visits to friends or relatives over the 
Christmas season may have been an ‘influencing 
factor, as the length of stay for this category aver- 
aged between ten and fifteen days which would 
place many of the returning Canadians in the first 
quarter of the following year. The percentage of 
persons visiting friends or relatives was also 
slightly higher in the second quarter than in the 
third or fourth quarters which would indicate visits 
of this category over the Easter season. The number 
of persons reporting other reasons for a visit to the 
United States was higher in the second quarter of 
the year than in other seasons. Many persons re- 
turning in the second quarter reported visits for their 
health, a category that was not listed separately 
in 1957. 


STATEMENT 23. Purpose of Visit! Reported by Canadians Returning from the United States, 
by Province of Re-Entry, Special Survey, 1957 
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1. Questionnaires reporting one purpose only. 


The purpose of visit was also tabulated ac- 
cording to province of re-entry into Canada. For 
this analysis it has been assumed that for all prac- 
tical purposes the province of re-entry might well 
be considered the province of residence. State- 
ment 22 reveals that a higher percentage of the 
residents of Alberta and Saskatchewan reported 
business trips than in the other provinces. Resi- 
dents of British Columbia and the Yukon Territory 
reported the lowest percentage of business trips. 
On the other hand, residents of British Columbia 
and the Yukon Territory reported the highest per- 
centage of shopping trips, whereas residents of 
Quebec were lowest in this respect. Residents of 
Quebec reported the highest percentage of trips for 


recreation, while residénts of Saskatchewan were 
lowest in this category. A higher percentage of the 
residents of the Maritime Provinces reported visits 
to friends or relatives in the United States, where- 
as the lowest percentage of visits in this category 
was reported by residents of Manitoba. The, ques- 
tionnaires not falling within categories already 
specified are grouped together and classified as 
‘‘Other’’ in Statement 23. The greater percentage 
of this group reported health as the purpose of their 
trips which, in addition to visits to the warmer 
climates particularly in the winter months, involved 
trips to clinics, hospitals, etc. Less than half of 
the other category involved in transit trips through 
the United States to another province in Canada. 
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Further examination reveals that the type of 
transportation varied according to the purpose of 
visit. Some 50 per cent of the persons travelling on 
business used aeroplane transportation and 31 per 
cent travelled by automobile. Between 17 and 18 
per cent used rail transportation but few persons on 
business travelled by bus or boat. Contrary to the 
trend for business trips, only 5 per cent of the per- 
sons on shopping tours travelled by plane while 64 


per cent travelled by automobile. Some 66 per cent 
of the persons on recreation travelled by automo- 
bile, 16 per cent by plane and 12 per cent by rail. 
Persons visiting friends or relatives are more in- 
clined to use rail transportation than persons trav- 
elling for other reasons. Some 22 per cent of the 
travellers who visited friends or relatives returned 
to Canada by rail and 58 per cent used automobiles. 


STATEMENT 24. Purpose of Visit! Reported by Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Type of Transportation, Special Survey, 1957 


Percentage of persons reporting main purpose of trip 
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1. Aggregate of questionnaires reporting one purpose only. 


In addition te the purpose of visit, the res- 
pondents were queried on length of stay in the 
United States and this information was tabulated 
according to purpose of trip by type of transporta- 
tion used. As in the previous survey, the shortest 
length of stay was reported by persons who travel- 
led mainly for shopping, when the average visit 
amounted to 3 days. This would indicate that Cana- 
dians on shopping tours to the United States re- 
turned shortly after the 48 hour time limit required 
for customs exemption. On a provincial basis there 
was very little variation in the length of stay re- 
ported by shoppers. Business trips were also com- 
paratively short, averaging 7.9 days, although resi- 
dents of Manitoba on business trips to the United 
States stayed an average of 6.6 days, while persons 
from Alberta reported business trips lasting approxi- 
mately 18 days. The business trips from all the 
other provinces were very close to’ the average 
for Canada. Trips made for recreation and visits to 
friends or relatives were of nearly the same dura- 
tion, following the trend of the 1956 survey. Re- 
creation trips averaged 11.8 days and visits to 
friends or relatives 11.2 days, but there was more 
variation on a provincial basis. Persons returning 
via British Columbia and the Yukon Territory re- 
ported visits of 9.3 days while on recreation, but 
Te-entries via Saskatchewan stayed 23.9 days. 
Visits to friends or relatives were more uniform and 


varied from 9.7 days for residents of Ontario to 17.3 
days for residents of Saskatchewan. On a seasonal 
basis the length of stay for persons on recreation 
was much higher in the first half of the year. This 
apparently was due to longer visits to the southern 
states during the winter and early spring. A com- 
parable situation appeared on questionnaires re- 
porting visits to friends or relatives, although the 
range between different quarters of the year was not 
so pronounced as with visits for recreation. Cana- 
dians in the United States for purposes of education 
reported an average of 38 days stay and trips for 
reasons not already specified averaged about 22days. 


Average expenditures also varied according to 
the purpose of visit. On account of the greater 
length of stay, visits for educational reasons aver- 
aged the highest expenditure per visit, although the 
average per person per day was lower than in most 
of the other types of travel. Canadians travelling to 
the United States for business reasons also had 
high expenditures per visit and relatively high aver- 
ages On a per person per day basis. Trips made to 
the United States for the purpose of shopping show 
the lowest amount spent per visit but the average 
expenditure per person per day was highest for this 
group when compared with the other categories. 
Expenditures per visit for persons on recreation 
were relatively high but the average per person per 
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CHART 2 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER PERSON PER DAY 
ACCORDING TO PURPOSE OF TRIP 
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SPECIAL SURVEY OF CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1957 


day was lower than business or shopping trips. Per- 
sons visiting friends or relatives reported the lowest 
average expenditures on a per person per day basis, 
PXERAGE EX SENDRIVREIEER Gopee. and the average per visit also was lower than most 
BY PURPOSE OF TRIP other categories. With the exception of Canadians 
1957 in the United States for their education, the group 
not already specified and referred to as ‘‘other’’ on 
the charts reported higher expenditures per visit 
than the groups already discussed. On a per person 
per day basis the average expenditures of this group 
were higher than persons reporting education or 
visits to friends or relatives, but lower than the 
other categories. Charts 2 and 3 show comparative 
data on average expenditure and average length of 
stay, according to purpose of visit: 


CHART 3 
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In addition to the questions already discussed, 
Canadians were asked to give their destination in 
the United States. To simplify the process of tab- 
ulation, the state rather than the city or town to 
which they travelled was used. On questionnaires 
listing more than one destination, the state furthest 
from the International border was taken. Data ap- 
pearing for states lying close to the border should 
be taken as minimal, since Canadians had to pass 
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FRIENDS OR RELATIVES south. Furthermore, as the sample does not include 
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one and two-day traffic, a large number of visits to 
nearby states were also automatically excluded. 
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As shown in Table 9, the state of destination 
varies with the season of the year. During the first 
three months nearly 21 per cent of Canadian visitors 
to the United States covered in the sample went to 
Florida. In the second quarter of the year some 23 
per cent of Canadians returning from the United 
States reported Florida as their destination. In the 
third quarter, between 3 and 4 per cent had been to 
Florida and nearly 5 per cent in the last three 
months of the year. In the aggregate for the year 
between 11 and 12 per cent gave Florida as their 
destination as compared with 10 per cent in 1956. 
As explained elsewhere in this report, the question- 
naires are sent out to Canadians on their return 
from visits to the United States and, therefore, some 
of the figures for the first and second quarters are 
possibly from respondents who went to Florida dur- 
ing the last quarter of the previous year. Data for 
the year show that 26 per cent of the Canadians 
visiting the United States in 1957 did not go beyond 
New York state. Higher percentages appeared in the 
first and fourth quarters which would indicate either 
Christmas shopping or visits for the Christmas sea- 
son extending into the first quarter of the, new year. 
Comparable to the survey of the previous year, the 
state of Washington was declared as the destination 
by 11 per cent of the respondents. Although the sea- 
sonal peak was not so pronounced, the last half of 
the year rather than the first half revealed a higher 
percentage of destinations in Washington. On the 
yearly basis Michigan attracted nearly 9 per cent of 
the Canadian visitors but this percentage was some- 
what higher in the fourth quarter. Over 5 per cent of 
the respondents listed California as their destination 
and, similar to Florida, visits to this area were con- 
siderably higher during the first half of the year. 


The state of destination according to province 
of re-entry appears on Table 10. The states im- 
mediately south of the border attract the greater per- 
centage of persons from bordering provinces. Over 
33 per cent of the persons residing in the Atlantic 
provinces reported visits to Massachusetts many of 
which were to the city of Boston. Some 30 per cent 
of the re-entries to the Atlantic provinces reported 
visits to Maine and 15 per cent had been to New 
York state. Comparable data from the 1956 survey 
indicated 38 per cent to Massachusetts, 28 per cent 
to Maine and 15 per cent to New York state. Over 
39 per cent of the re-entries through Quebec had not 
travelled beyond the state of New York, with be- 
tween 12 and 13 per cent reporting visits to Florida 
and Massachusetts, respectively. Some 8 per cent of 
the re-entries through Quebec had not travelled be- 
yond the state of Maine and.7 per cent gave Vermont 
as their destination. Approximately 34 per cent of 
the re-entries through Ontario gave the state of New 
York as their destination, while between 16 and 17 
per cent had been to Florida and 16 per cent had not 
travelled beyond the state of Michigan. Minnesota 
had attracted about 39 per cent of the persons re- 
turning via Manitoba and 22 per cent had not travel- 
led farther than the adjoining state of North Dakota. 
Over 24 per cent of the Canadians returning via 


Saskatchewan listed North Dakota as their destina- 
tion, and between 11 and 12 per cent had been to 
Michigan and Minnesota, respectively. Nearly 37 
per cent of the re-entries through Alberta had not 
travelled beyond the neighbouring state of Montana, 
14 per cent had been to the state of Washington and 
13 per cent gave California as their destination. 
Comparable with the 1956 survey Canadians who re- 
entered through British Columbia had remained very 
close to the Pacific coast. Some 59 per cent had not 
gone beyond Washington, 19 per cent travelled to 
California and nearly 10 per cent gave Oregon as 
their destination. 


Map 2 shows by areas the destinations in the 
United States given by respondents in the survey, 
irrespective of the type of transportation used or 
the season of the year. With the exception of the 
Middle and South Atlantic States the proportion of 
Canadian traffic visiting the other areas was much 
the same as in 1956. In 1957 the proportion of res- 
pondents reporting destinations in the Middle At- 
lantic States of New Jersey, New York and Pen- 
nsylvania amounted to 30.4 per cent, as compared 
with 32.5 per cent in 1956. At the same time, the 
South Atlantic States of Florida, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, the Vir- 
ginias, Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia, increased their proportion of Canadian 
travel from 12.1 per cent in 1956 to 14.8 per cent in 
1957, indicating that more Canadians were visiting 
states farther to the south. Although the proportion 
of Canadians reporting visits to the Middle Atlantic 
States declined some 2 per cent in 1957, more Cana- 
dians visited this group of states than any of the 
other areas appearing in Map 2.The additional travel 
to the South Atlantic States amounted to an increase 
of nearly 3 per cent when compared with 1956, 
making this area third in importance for 1957 rather 
than fourth as in the previous year. The East North 
Central States of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin received about 14 per cent of the 
visitors from Canada as compared with 15 per cent 
in 1956. The Pacific States of California, Oregon 
and Washington received the same proportion of 
Canadian travel as in the previous year, namely 
18.4 per cent and remained second in importance as 
an area for Canadian travel. The Mountain Area, 
West South Central and East South Central Areas 
combined, which comprise a large part of the United 
States involving some 16 states, accounted for less 
than 4 per cent of the Canadian visits. 


In all areas appearing in Map 2, a majority of 
the travellers returned to Canada by automobile. 
Areas close to the International border and areas 
without large centres of population tend to have a 
higher percentage of Canadians returning to Canada 
by automobile. In the Mountain Area, comprised of 
the states of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico, more than 
three-quarters of their visitors returned to Canada 
by automobile. 
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Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries 


Volume of Travel and Expenditures 


Travel between Canada and overseas countries 
continued to show expansion during 1957 but the 
pattern changed somewhat from the previous year. 
The total number of entries by residents of over- 
seas countries and Canadians returning from visits 
to overseas countries advanced about 15 per cent. 
At the same time, visits by residents of overseas 
countries advanced some 17 per cent as compared 
with a 10 per cent gain in the previous year, while 
re-entries by residents of Canada returning from 
visits overseas advanced about 14 per cent as com- 
pared with a gain of 19 per cent in the year 1956. 


Expenditures involved in overseas travel also 
continued to show a definite expansion over the pre- 
vious year. Receipts from overseas visitors advanc- 
ed $10 million to a total of $38 million for the year: 
approximately 36 per cent higher than the previous 
record in 1956. Payments by Canadians advanced 
14 per cent in 1957 to a total of $122 million, com- 
parable to the increase in the number of visits. The 
balance between receipts and payments stood at a 
debit balance of $84 million, the highest on record. 
The debit balance in the overseas account amounted 
to more than half of Canada’s deficit on travel ac- 
count in 1957. 


STATEMENT 25. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada 
and Overseas Countries, 1956-1957}! 


Net Credits (+) Net Debits (-) 


All 
overseas 
countries 


United 


Other Other All 


1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
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A sterling O-HOE IC. other 
Kingdom area countries countries 
1957 1956 1957 


REC CLD USc.c-cceeeateccsossvericsesecesuerss 14 
PAV MENUS! q. sstecdscsacoesccscscdecsteee 46 
Net balan @yittarcirececcccacacvensuees =32 


$ millions 


1. Subject to revision. 


Overseas Visitors to Canada 


In 1957 the non-resident visitors (other than 
immigrants) arriving in Canada direct from overseas 
countries through Canadian ports of entry numbered 
36,600, an increase of nearly 20 per cent or approxi- 
mately 6,000 more visits than in 1956. In addition to 
the number of visitors entering direct from overseas 
countries an estimated 25,000 arrived via the United 
States, an increase of around 3,000 or 14 per cent 
more than in 1956. The number of entries direct and 
by way of the United States amounted to 61,600, an 
increase of 9,000 visits or a total 17 per cent higher 
than the previous record established im 1956. 


The type of oceanic transportation used by visi- 
tors to Canada reveals a trend towards a greater 
proportion of air travel. During the three year period 
prior to 1957 there appeared to be an established pat- 
tern that varied little from year to year. In 1957, 
however, some 19,000 of the visitors direct from 
overseas countries arrived by plane, representing 
nearly 52 per cent of the total. The remainder of 
our visitors from overseas, namely some 17,600 
persons, arrived by ship. Prior to 1957 about 54 
per cent of the visitors from overseas countries 
arrived by vessel and the remainder, representing 
approximately 46 per cent of the total, used planes 


for oceanic transportation. Economy flights and im- 
proved service by plane, no doubt, have been in- 
fluencing factors in a greater diversion to air travel. 


The compilation of the number of visitors using 
Canadian carriers for tranSportation between Canada 
and overseas countries reveals a definite expansion. 
In 1957 between 42 and 43 per cent of the visitors 
from overseas countries arrived via Canadian air 
and steamship lines, as compared with 36 per cent 
in 1956 and 33 per cent in 1955. Although compa- 
rable data on visitors from overseas countries en- 
tering Canada via the United States has not been 
compiled, no doubt most of the expenditure for 
oceanic transportation would go to foreign carriers. 


Normally, residents of the United Kingdom ac- 
count for more than half of the visitors entering 
Canada direct from overseas. The percentage of the 
total originating in the United Kingdom, however, 
has been declining somewhat during the past three 
years. In 1955 the proportion of overseas visitors 
originating in the United Kingdom amounted to 57 
per cent of the total. In 1956 this proportion dropped 
to 55 per cent and in 1957 it declined to less than 
04 per cent. The proportion originating in other 
Commonwealth countries has remained fairly con- 
stant during the past three years. Approximately 12 
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per cent of the visitors from overseas originated in 
this group during 1957, compared with 13 per cent 
in 1956 and 12 per cent in 1955. A higher propor- 
tion, namely 27 per cent, originated in other Euro- 
pean countries in 1957 as compared with 25 per cent 
in 1956, and the number originating in other coun- 
tries remained unchanged at 7 per cent. 


Receipts from residents of overseas countries 
travelling in Canada also set new records in 1957. 
Estimates show that $38 million was received from 


residents of overseas countries as compared with 
$28 million in 1956, an increase of $10 million or 
nearly 36 per cent. In 1956 and 1955 the correspond- 
ing rates of expansion in our receipts from over- 
séas were 12 per cent and 14 per cent, respectively, 
indicating a substantial expansion percentagewise 
in 1957. Included in- the receipts are transportation 
costs paid Canadian carriers covering fares between 
Canada and overseas countries. In 1957 transporta- 
tion earnings amounted to over half of the total re- 
ceipts in this category. 


STATEMENT 26. Numberof Non-Immigrant Visitors Entering Canada Direct from Overseas Countries, 
by Type of Transportation, Principal Countries, 1956-1957 


Arrivals by aeroplane Total 
Country of residence 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1957 
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British West Indies er .cwssvon sete cccccesseveteers sone se 617 850 85 102 978 
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Canadian Travel Overseas 


New records were also established in the num- 
ber of visits to overseas countries by residents of 
Canada. Canadians returning direct from overseas 
numbered 119,900, an increase of 13,800 re-entries 
or approximately 13 per cent more than the previous 
year. The latest expansion is more moderate than 
usual as the rate of increase has been around 20 
per cent each year since 1953. Re-entries direct to 
Canada were supplemented by an estimated 39,000 
who returned via the United States making a total of 
158,900, a gain of 19,800 visits in the aggregate or 
14 per cent over the previous year. 


Expenditures of Canadians in overseas coun- 
tries reached $122 million in 1957 to establish a 
new record some $15 million higher than the previous 
one which was established in 1956. The new record 
represents a 14 per cent increase over the preceding 
year, but is a more moderate expansion than the 24 
per cent gain recorded in 1956 when compared with 
1955. For the first time since 1951 receipts from 
overseas visitors recorded a more substantial gain 
percentagewise than the payments to overseas 
countries. 


Prior to 1957 the United Kingdom received a 
greater proportion of the Canadian travel dollar 
than other overseas areas, although other European 
countries were improving their position in this 
respect. Estimates for 1957, however, reveal that 
other European countries received $48 million from 
the Canadian travel account as compared with $47 
million to the United Kingdom. When compared with 
the previous year the United Kingdom received an 
additional $1 million which represents an increase 
of 2 per cent, whereas the other European countries 
received an extra $7 million which represents a gain 
of 17 per cent. Payments to countries in other ster- 
ling areas were 37 per cent higher, while the group 
referred to in Statement 25 as all other countries 
advanced some 33 per cent. 


Transportation costs paid to non-Canadian car- 
riers are included with the estimates of travel ex- 
penditures in overseas countries. Receipts by Ca- 
nadian carriers do not represent a movement of funds 
out of Canada, consequently they are not included 
with expenditures of Canadians in overseas coun- 
tries. In 1957 transportation costs to and from North 
America were between 46 and 47 per cent of the ex- 
penditures reported by Canadians returning direct 
from overseas countries. The proportion which was 
allocated to international transportation was prac- 
tically unchanged from the previous year. Trans- 
portation costs incorporated in the overseas account 
include incidental expenses en route but do not 
include transportation within Canada. The pfopor- 
tion of transportation costs received by Canadian 
carriers declined slightly to 40 per cent of the total 
in 1957, as compared with 41 per cent in 1956.and 
42 per cent in 1955. Surveys in the past three years 
have indicated that foreign carriers have improved 
their position receiving 58 per cent of the oceanic 


transportation receipts from residents of Canada in 
1955, 59 per cent in 1956 and 60 per cent of this 
item in 1957. Comparable data released by the 
United States Department of Commerce show that 
foreign carriers received 45 per cent of the over- 
seas transportation costs paid by Americans, while 
carriers registered in the United States received 55 
per cent. The breakdown according to type of trans- 
portation shows that in 1957 about 41 per cent of 
the expenditure on overseas transportation went for 
travel by vessel and 59 per cent was applied to 
travel by air. The rapid expansion of air travel to 
overseas countries during the past few years is re- 
vealed by yearly comparisons on the breakdown of 
receipts. In 1955 Canadian travel to overseas coun- 
tries was fairly evenly distributed between air and 
vessel routes, but air routes received 56 per cent of 
the total in 1956 and 59 per cent in 1957. The 
amount received by vessel routes declined in the 
Same proportion as the advances shown by air routes, 
Statement 27 gives some enlightenment as to the ex- 
tent to which plane and vessel transportation has 
been utilized by Canadians returning direct from 
overseas during the past five years. Most Canadians 
returning by aeroplane from overseas re-enter Ca- 
nada through the ports of Gander, Dorval, Malton 
and Vancouver, whereas re-entries by vessel are 
mainly through St. John’s, Newfoundland; Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; Saint John, New Brunswick; Quebec, 
Montreal and Vancouver. In 1957 the ports reporting 
air traffic accounted for between 55 and 56 per cent 
of the re-entries as compared with 53 per cent in 
1956. Other ports specified in Statement 27 ac- 
counted for between 41 and 42 per cent of the re- 
entries in 1957 as compared with 44 per cent in 
1956 and 49 per cent in 1955. Ports not specified 
in the statement accounted for 3 per cent of the 
total in 1957 and 4 per cent in 1956. Data released 
by the, United States Department of Commerce on the 
breakdown by type of transportation used by resi- 
dents of the United States visiting Europe, indicate 
that 63 per cent travelled by plane and 37 per cent 
used ship for the transatlantic trip. Canadians re- 
turning through ports recording air traffic numbered 
66,512 in 1957 compared with 56,404 in 1956, a gain 
of 10,108 visits or nearly 18 per cent. Residents of 
Canada returning via other ports specified in State- 
ment 27 numbered 49,849 as compared with 46,065 
in 1956, a gain of 3,784 or approximately 8 per cent. 


The sample of Canadians returning direct from 
Overseas countries was also asked to report their 
destinations on the questionnaires. Many respon- 
dents (particularly persons returning from visits to 
Europe) reported visits to several countries on one 
trip abroad making it necessary to record the in- 
formation on the basis of the area visited rather 
than attempt to show the detail for each country 
separately. Data reported on destinations reveal 
that comparable to 1956 some 36 per cent of Cana- 
dians returning direct from overseas reported visits 
to the United Kingdom only, but visits to both the 
United Kingdom and other European countries 
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STATEMENT 27. Residents of Canada Returning Direct from Overseas Countries, 
Principal Ports of Re-Entry, 1953-1957 


Port of re-entry 
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19,507 33,415 37,927 

7, 823 13,592 15, 962 

3,183 4,523 7,472 9,369 
944 608 720 710 
4,017 6,713 5, 892 7,557 
1,164 1,034 1, 089 1,373 
27,673 33, 408 37,182 38, 877 
568 1,039 1,182 1, 332 
2,507 3,635 3,625 3,541 


13,558 88, 019 106, 094 119, 902 


1. Breakdown of entries by plane and vessel not available. 
2. Many returning residents cleared at Quebec disembark at Montreal. 


amounted to between 31 and 32 per cent of the total 
as compared with 33 per cent in 1956. Visits to 
European countries other than the United Kingdom 
advanced to 15 per cent of the total, whereas they 
accounted for 12 per cent of the total in the pre- 
ceding year. Visits to the British West Indies were 
unchanged at 4 per cent, while visits to Mexico de- 
clined from 5 per cent in 1956 to 4 per cent in 1957. 
Visits to Bermuda represented 3 per cent of the total 
in 1957 as compared to 4 per cent in 1956. Visits 
to Hawaii were unchanged at 3 per cent of the total, 
while visits to other countries not specified were 
3 per cent of the total’ as compared with 2 per cent 
in 1956, Less than 1 per cent visited each of the 
following areas: Central America and the non-British 
West Indies, South America, Australia and New 
Zealand. The information already presented on des- 
tination does not include Canadians who travelled 
to overseas countries and returned via the United 
States. 


The destinations reported by respondents who 
travelled overseas during 1957 varied considerably 
according to the period of the year. In the third 
quarter of the year travel to Europe accounted for 
94 per cent of the destinations reported, being made 
up of 39 per cent who visited the United Kingdom 
only, 39 per cent with visits to both the United 
Kingdom and continental Europe, and 16 per cent 
who went to Europe only. In the first quarter of the 
year 59 per cent of the travellers reported European 
destinations; 73 per cent in the second quarter; and 
87 per cent in the last quarter of the year. Per- 
centagewise, travel to the British West Indies, 
Mexico and Hawaii was heavier in the first quarter 
of 1957 than at any other period of the year when 11 
per cent of the respondents reported visits to the 
British West Indies, between 11 and 12 per cent to 
Mexico, and 8 per cent to Hawaii. Travel to these 


areas was at a minimum in the third quarter of the 
year when less than 3 per cent of the respondents 
visited the three areas combined. The first and 
second quarters of the year attracted more visitors 
to Bermuda which was given as a destination by 
between 4 and 5 per cent and 7 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the respondents. 


A further analysis of the sample data on des- 
tination by ports of entry follows: 42 per cent of the 
respondents who re-entered Canada at Gander and 
Dorval reported visits to the United Kingdom, while 
33 per cent had visited the United Kingdom and 
continental Europe. Approximately 17 per cent 
visited European countries other than the United 
Kingdom, some 3 per cent reported visits to the 
British West Indies, while between 2 and 3 per cent 
had been to Bermuda. Furthermore, roughly 2 per 
cent gave destinations in the combined area of 
Mexico, Central America, South America, Australia 
and New Zealand. 


Overseas’ travellers re-entering Canada at 
Malton reported fewer visits to Europe with some 
19 per cent who had. visited the United Kingdom, 7 
per cent with visits to the United Kingdom and other 
European countries, and 8 per cent with destina- 
tions in continental Europe only. On the other hand, 
23 per cent of the travellers re-entering at Malton 
reported destinations in Mexico, another 21 per cent 
had been to the British West Indies, while 18 per 
cent visited Bermuda. The remaining 4 per cent of 
the re-entrants had been to Central America, South 
America or other countries. 


Of the respondents who re-entered Canada by 
aeroplane and ship at Vancouver approximately 40 
per cent had visited Hawaii. Visits to Europe were 
next in importance being reported by 32 per cent of 
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the re-entrants. The European visits were composed 
of 12 per cent who visited the United Kingdom and 
other European countries, 10 per cent who went to 
the United Kingdom only, and 10 per cent with visits 
to continental Europe. Mexico was the destination 
of 12 per cent, while 7 per cent had been to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. About 1 per cent of the 
respondents reported visits to Central America and 
the non-British West Indies, with the remaining 8 
per cent reporting visits to countries not already 
specified. 


Roughly 41 per cent of the overseas travellers 
returning to Canada by ship at the St. Lawrence 
River and Atlantic Ports had visited in the United 
Kingdom, while the same percentage reported visit- 
ing the United Kingdom and continental Europe. 
Furthermore, 16 per cent had visited European coun- 
tries other than the United Kingdom. The remaining 
2 per cent of the re-entrants by ship reported visits 
to other areas overseas. 


Destinations reported by Canadians returning 
from overseas via the United States varied somewhat 
from the destinations reported by persons returning 
direct. On a percentage basis more persons had 
visited Bermuda, the British, West Indies, Mexico, 
Central America, and Hawaii which are closer to 
the United States and possibly encourage stop- 
overs en route. 


The length of stay reported on the question- 
naire by Canadians returning direct from overseas 
countries varied somewhat according to the destina- 
tion. In 1957 the average length of stay reported by 
respondents returning from visits to the United 
Kingdom was 59 days as compared with 63 days in 
1956. Persons returning by ship spent 82 days in 
the United Kingdom, while those using the aero- 
plane as a means of oceanic transportation averaged 
only 36.days. 


The respondents who reported visiting both the 
United Kingdom and other European countries stayed 
abroad nearly 77 days. In. 1956 the length of stay 
consisted of 38 days in the United Kingdom and 33 
days in Europe, but in 1957 the length of stay in 
other European countries was extended to 39 days 
while the period spent in the United Kingdom re- 
mained at 38 days. Again, persons travelling by 
ship reported longer visits which amounted to 95 
days, whereas plane passengers reported visits 
averaging 52 days. Both groups of travellers re- 
ported longer visits in 1957 than in 1956. 


The length of stay reported by persons who had 
visited continental Europe only averaged 70 days 
in 1957, slightly under the 1956 figure. Plane trav- 
‘ellers to this area averaged 45 days abroad, while 
persons returning by ship reported visits of nearly 
97 days; the longest stay of any group of travellers 
except those returning by ship from Australia and 
New Zealand. Although respondents were asked to 
report the length of stay in each country there may 


have been a tendency for many toinclude the number 
of days en route to or from North America, which 
would increase the length of visit for persons trav- 
elling by ship. 


The average length of visit to other Common- 
wealth countries varied greatly. Respondents re- 
turning from Bermuda reported staying abroad 18 
days, while visits to the British West Indies were 
extended to 27 days. Overseas travellers who had 
been to Australia or New Zealand reported 73 days 
abroad. Other countries frequently visited and the 
average length of stay reported were as follows: 
Mexico 21 days, Central America and the non-British 
West Indies 25 days, South America 29 days, and 
Hawaii 22 days. 


Canadians travelling overseas via the United 
States reported some 5 days in the United States en 
route in addition to the length of visit abroad. 
Respondents travelling to the United Kingdom via 
the United States reported shorter visits abroad than 
re-entries direct, whereas persons visiting both the 
United Kingdom and other European countries re- 
ported visits of the same duration overseas. Per- 
sons returning from yisits to other European coun- 
tries via the United States reported staying abroad 
some 55 days compared to 70 days reported by re- 
spondents returning direct from the same area. Visits 
to Mexico were of the same duration whether the 
respondents returned direct or via the United States, 
while visits to Bermuda, the British West Indies and. 
Central America were shorter when the respondents 
returned via the United States. On the other hand, 
respondents who returned via the United States 
after visiting South America or Hawaii reported 
visits of longer duration than those returning direct 
from these areas. 


The purpose of trip for Canadian visits to over- 
seas countries was recorded again during the past 
year. Questionnaires reporting more than one pur- 
pose of trip were weighted and combined with the 
forms which reported one purpose only, whereas in 
1956 questionnaires reporting one purpose only were 
used. Approximately 42 per cent of the travellers to 
overseas countries had gone to visit friends or rel- 
atives, whereas in 1956 only 37 per cent had trav- 
elled for this reason. Between 40 and 41 per cent 
of the respondents reported recreation as their 
reason for overseas travel compared to 42 per cent 
in 1956. About 11 per cent travelled overseas for 
business, 4 per cent for education and more than 2 
per cent for purposes of health. Some seasonal 
variation appeared in the purpose of visit reported. 
Business trips were a smaller percentage of the 
reasons for travel in the third quarter than at any 
other period of the year. The percentage of persons 
reporting recreation as their purpose of trip was 
highest in the first quarter and dropped slightly in 
each successive quarter, whereas visits to friends 
or relatives were lowest in the first quarter and in- 
creased progressively to a peak in the fourth quarter 
of the year as shown in Statement 28. 
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STATEMENT 28. Purpose of Visit Reported by Canadians Returning Direct from 
Overseas Countries, Compiled Quarterly, 1957 


Visiting 
friends or 
relatives 


Business Education Health Recreation 


Birstiauarterere rset... rc cusenemeereatotteet eset ceitecests 12.9 
Sick 
45.5 


S@C ONG QUuartersess, sccettecesesctererent toes ea ecvcessrstecnteasttconemeree 11.6 
WD Erd 'QUALTLCT <.cegctsc.scse caseasterscnveeecsccoas Meat cehsotonsssnemaeeer eran 8.5 


FLOUTEDNGUSTUCT site econ. arcane rac cucteoes saeseiranwscttercammecetooseeeceae 


The purpose of trip to overseas countries 
varies according to the area visited. Between 73 
and 74 per cent of the visitors to the United Kingdom 
and nearly 58 per cent of Canadian travellers to 
other European countries went to visit friends or 
relatives. The proportion visiting friends or rel- 
atives has been steadily increasing over the past 
three years. Comparable figures for 1956 were 66 
per cent and 54 per cent, respectively, while in 
1955, 60 per cent of the visits to the United King- 
dom and 50 per cent of the visits to other European 
countries were to see friends or relatives. 


Canadians returning from tripS that took them 
to the United Kingdom and other European countries 
combined, reported a much higher percentage of 
visits for recreation than persons visiting each area 
separately. Nearly 46 per cent of the visits taking in 
both areas were for recreational purposes and 27 
per cent went to visit friends or relatives. Persons 
visiting both areas also reported a much higher per- 
centage of business trips. Some 18 per cent of this 
group reported business as their reason for over- 
seas travel, whereas 12 per cent of the trips to 
European countries only and 8 per cent of the trips 
to the United Kingdom were for this reason. 


Approximately 73 per cent of the respondents 
returning from other Commonwealth countries (mainly 
Bermuda and the British West Indies) reported re- 
creation as their purpose of visit; 13 per cent went 
to visit friends or relatives; and 5 per cent had gone 
for reasons of health. Business trips to other Com- 
monwealth countries in 1957 increased to account 
for more than 7 per cent of the trips to these areas 
compared to only 4 per cent in 1956. 


The residue of countries in areas not already 
specified are grouped for convenience and listed 
as ‘‘other countries’’. More than 74 per cent of the 
visits in this group were for recreation, 11 per cent 
had gone to visit friends or relatives, and nearly 8 
per cent were for business reasons. The most im- 
portant countries included in the residual classi- 
fication are: Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the countries of South America. Some 87 per 
cent of the visits to Hawaii and 81 per cent of the 
visits to Mexico were for recreation. Business trips 
take 21 per cent of the visitors to Central America, 
and between 22 and 23 per cent of the visits to 
South America are for the same reason. Some 23 
per cent of the visitors to Central America and 29 
per cent of those travelling to South America re- 


STATEMENT 29. Purpose of Visit Reported by Canadians Returning Direct 
from Overseas Countries, 1957 


Destination reported 


United) Xin gdomonlyA.ceccccteeert cn etc est ccers cscs 


Business 


Visiting 
friends or 
relatives 


Education Health Recreation 


U.K. and other European countrieS............cccccceeseeeeees 27.0 
Other European countries OMly .o........cccccssesceseeseseseeees 57.6 
Other Commonwealth CountrieS .......c.ccccssescecssesescessenees 13.2 
Alother*countries!:.coe ete cc eee ee eee 11.3 


Girannd Cot AL eo cicseecccsorueetsacttscciees ceeaue fercratee pene anaes? 


TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES Si 


ported visiting friends or relatives. Recreation at- 
tracted nearly 53 per cent of the visitors to Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, but only 39 per cent reported this 
reason for travelling to South America. 


The purpose of visit for respondents returning 
from overseas countries via the United States is 
not given in detail but, however, some 59 per cent 
reported recreation as the purpose of trip, 22 per 
cent had gone to visit friends or relatives, while 12 
per cent had been on business. Furthermore, some 
59 per cent of the respondents returning to Canada 
via the United States reported they had travelled 
in groups of two or more and 41 per cent reported 
they had travelled alone, a pattern similar to the 
previous year. Some 63 per cent of the persons tray- 
elling for recreational reasons and 56 per cent of 


the respondents visiting friends or relatives were in 
groups of two or more. Only 46 per cent of the re- 
spondents on business or educational trips were in 
groups. 


A lower percentage of visits in groups was re- 
ported by respondents returning direct from trips to 
overseas countries in contrast to persons returning 
via the United States. Some 54 per cent reported 
travelling in groups of two or more, but this varied 
according to purpose of trip and transportation used. 
Roughly 52 per cent of the plane travellers were in 
groups, compared to 58 per cent of the persons 
travelling by ship. Nearly 59 per cent of the persons 
visiting friends or relatives, 54 per cent of the per- 
sons on recreation and 39 per cent of the respond- 
ents on business were in groups of two or more. 


Quarterly Distribution of the Balance of Payments on Travel Account 


Estimates of the quarterly distribution of the 
balance of payments on travel account for the past 
eight years appear in Statement 30. Receipts from 
residents of other countries travelling in Canada 
continue to be highly concentrated in the third quar- 
ter although this concentration was less pronounced 
during the past year. Third quarter receipts have 
varied from 57.3 per cent of the total for the year in 
1951 to 54.3 per cent of the yearly total in 1957. 
The first quarter of the year is of least importance 
and usually accounts for about 8 per cent of the 
yearly receipts, a pattern that has changed little 
during the past eight years. The second and fourth 
quarters are relatively equal in importance and con- 
stitute between 35 and 38 per cent of the total for 
the year. 


Payments are more evenly distributed through- 
out the year than receipts and although disburse- 
ments are heaviest in the third quarter the seasonal 
peak is not so pronounced. This is the only quarter 
of the year when payments are lower than receipts. 
Approximately 34 per cent of our payments for travel 
in other countries are made in the third quarter com- 
pared with more than half of our receipts appearing 
in that period. Compared with 1950, the first year 
shown in Statement 30, more of our payments are 
now appearing in the first and second quarters of 
the. year. The expansion of winter travel to the 
southern states, no doubt, has been an important 
factor influencing this trend. Canadians returning 


in the early months of the second quarter usually 
report higher average expenditures than at other 
periods of the year. 


The balance of payments between credits and 
debits reveals some interesting trends when ex- 
amined on a quarterly basis. The customary credit 
balance of the third quarter has gradually diminished 
from $73 million in 1950 to $19 million in 1957. At 
the same time, the debit balance of the other quar- 
ters of the year has advanced from $24 million in 
1950 to $181 million in 1957. Although all three 
quarters show a considerable increase in the debit 
balance, it is more pronounced in the second quarter 
than in the first or fourth quarters. In the period from 
1950 to 1956 the debit balance of the second quar- 
ter advanced some $61 million, declining to $59 
million for the year 1957. The increase in the debit 
balance was also quite substantial in the first quar- 
ter, advancing from $13 million in 1950 to $69 mil- 
lion in 1957, or approximately $56 million. Data for 
the fourth quarter show that the debit balance in- 
creased from $4 million in 1950 to $48 million in 
1956, with a decline of $2 million appearing in 1957. 
The seasonal nature of travel between Canada and 
other countries still remains a problem as the high 
concentration of visitors from the United States in 
the third quarter tends to discourage investment in 
an industry where revenue is more or less restricted 
during a number of months of the year. 
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STATEMENT 30, Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of Payments on Travel Account 
Between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-1957! 


First Second Third Fourth 
quarter quarter quarter quarter 


$ millions 


Quarterly receipts: 


D5 OF rarecctescnsvecaecencotecs corenectoerersteuwattevcstnuasssssererccecsossonccrnarenere 23 51 152 49 215 
DS Dl eteccesse coatsccesstecnstes sascetonertsteoseestacesaceseeacesectescancestersteatasees 23 51 157 43 274 
NGI 2) Mesersecctcsccecesctsecastavacssccsusastseecacsconeascceotscanesecaceartececeseuscaten= 24 53 156 42 275 
UD Siereveuedacasavsvacscerecaresccesccaroaaca ts sarssucetsessoscnanssssecaccce-ecasctstafede 26 57 172 47 302 
NIG ENA Reece nescecccccaiccssstsatacecececettcecesset teoner rocascesenesnesomnnconsccerarenerecene 24 59 172 305 
D'S Dhak ee crovecacces cost cececetcesccvacacurssacunssevacecedavavecssencnasonscsaseases ses 328 
P95 Gi ccccesescoscevevatsccdrccsacetetaccratencce setesacesevaceeass esesectscorectecssstasess 337 
TEE ebook cotter ets Rel pale eeerae ma nti a ind Aalst 363 
Per cent of year: 
TO BO)... ck ccsctesccocstacacacosesecucacsncass chocabenseeasvessseaaseccsteecccatonaccensssoue 100.0 
19 BE recscocecocctessscece «teasers +a cecerascccuotustoccatesetscatene=svevershetesesanenscess 100.0 
LOD De ceccnscsevacececocccsuscdsetartcovsctetscctss canes soaucvteerescstce-sesteeaseeeet ones 100.0 
MIDS See cox cocerscastecresncscasctecstocsensssstovacen tecetenrsssrestcecs core caneverreces 100.0 
VG ccd ocsscccnctacssosecccescsscecovessvecsessanscasesastascacacctossvscctess secsecsass 100.0 
1958 )ccerecuveccs'vacccetaceseve soctseescosecooocsevestovanescescccscguercvasscaccetsosseate 100.0 
LGSG reccvscaacecctcscscchoccecnececevcvcrecccdescscecerstcrrcdnensdnrtustscsverstupeneeasses 100.0 
Ty Relrel caecte pe cetera CA GRIN Om Me Mish eam cnt 100.0 
Quarterly payments: 
1D) 50) Pemeteee ree te waecetistenacs eraccasceseccncscsetsccocrsvasccercveccrccnvaccreneceseters 226 
V9 5 Uescesecacacacsacacsacsseceuscoos sensaccess cassousesacsvesecesesscescscasssenarsrsseneso 280 
1G 52 cctck.cs cavecacececdtecos acecccetatscesssuacussessveparconcopenndenesancossanscesertcets 341 
VOSS oeceses bch cS desecbvcecsnsatdeaseeseecsbas coches secdesnceececscacdsetessveravesaseseze 365 
19) 54 Se. LAN Se oaccccscceccevescracacatasecavece secesnscesvenccecesouseancescescucsnetss 389 
19.55 tocbeccccscossiece satscosasovececerscasacavercssse cecassespcaccacstererccsestacosavesers 449 
I GIDG ceccescccccatacencsvscsecacccasusaessssisasisissetesseseascensenceacocssacasecsnacssans 498 
IIo RE Rol ae 7 ATE ES Sy NE Ny ten NRT 8 525 
Per cent of year: 
DOGO: couse cncssecesstesarececcecsatecccseses sesetetssoeseerstecersestcttcteresnsssessnees 100.0 
VO Te ccccovesasacccesscsvessneseeasesciamnscesecerstesccatosensesscsscesasesecscenscconseas 100.0 
DD D2 ra ccancsosnrcssscssessosenascsacuasnaves sia tetatcaanstasaceacsarecacgesecscoserssese 100.0 
1.9.58 ei ccccusstcssssacssetesenceencessascteccvscboeve secesesosssavecouseassdecstances oasane 100.0 
AGA SAR. csccoeceterscesatccssasotave sevevacavsteccosvacecederonscersters:secesceessceetess 100.0 
1955 ooicctacsssvcescecevecccesttn sottvoncecsstecoastes Sees sasguenowe saucnaonvsaseoescesere 100.0 
AD BG ccceescasesslacasasescnvorateccocsccaccerevaseresucronscrsdessvarcecestcnccacsaccastes 100.0 
FED pee te tals Revie hye noe shat ok enna hc Roereei Aa tet, 100.0 
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TABLE 1. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits! 
Who Departed from Canada in 1957, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average 
Days stay vot, | total expenditure} Estimated | shat | NUP! expenditure 
permits permits per car car car days per day 
[ “a es | lavas 

MP etecseessssesteseeteeanemeere 879, 771 30800 8.55 7,522, 042 5.58 879,771 8.55 

2! gesteatsencone cement tagetecinee 514,215 20.67 20. 32 10, 448, 849 fio ths) 1, 028, 430 10.16 

Oi eeavectsccsessectetesassetnece 284, 002 11.41 47.91 13,606, 536 10.10 852, 006 LOAF 

EF Meceseckeeccaesttevtiewietters 178, 630 ff 3063} 69.66 12, 443, 366 9.24 714, 520 17. 42 

Dip-tacvcectevscvessoreeotecne mets 124,729 5. 01 90. 04 11, 230, 599 8.34 623,645 18.01 

Gm cesenctasctacecontraeneacttacese 86, 213 3.46 106.96 9,221, 342 6.85 517, 278 L783 

(UOt Zi cos shes ucasseedetetccserectss (Riptssil 2.97 123.85 9, 143, 969 6.79 516, 817 17.69 

Bi Pes cudivn cee savesdstcstiedeetts 80, 593 3.24 130.83 | 10,543,982 83) 644, 744 16.35 

DQ asaseesansctactecseetaiostrteies 48,145 1.94 142.54 6, 862, 588 5.09 433, 305 15. 84 

IL OU seccscscocscecescterstecettects 30, 948 1.24 152.99 4,734, 735 Sol 309, 480 15330 

Lei vecusencceceroestorececoeceee 22,680 0. 91 157.60 3,574, 368 2.609 249, 480 14.33 

WP resnaste cottnreemoneteriane: 17, 956 0.72 164.43 2, 952, 505 a9) 215, 472 13.70 

LD" sssstecstcavssncesetoteccaeees 16,138 0.65 169. 31 Pop TBA BPNS: 2.03 209, 794 13.02 

Lae ote cecteccece ee eee 16, 764 0.67 dui daro 0 2, 905, 201 2.16 234, 696 12.38 

LD keetiecsctecccsee teeta 17, 645 ORaL 171.60 3, 027, 882 Pes PAS) 264,675 11.44 

UGG eesacttecteectiettcceksot hoe 10, 369 0. 42 174. 33 1, 807,628 1.34 165, 904 10. 90 

L[etcaceces tccervesatottecetes 6, 856 0.28 180.41 1,236, 891 0.92 116, 552 10. 61 

PS sore dnesoudeess ostoeteeeee 4,755 0.19 189. 49 901, 025 0.67 85, 590 10. 53 

AS a ese aR AR CR 3,928 0.16 197. 80 776, 958 0.58 74,632 10. 41 

QO ces esesiucossst ceca co ete 3,415 0.14 200. 44 684, 503 0.51 68, 300 10.02 

DUM tascavtaes hotest ens 3, 293 Onis 205. 72 677, 436 0.50 69,153 9. 80 

PY a A SBR aa ER 3,219 0.13 205. 84 662, 599 0.49 70, 818 9.36 

PR Nn iP Se ORR ree BEA 2,324 0.09 201.61 468, 542 0.35 53, 452 Bat 

PA: naar eis SEC nH a ae) 2,038 0. 08 207. 83 423,558 0°31 48,912 8.66 

DOU westecevascteccenterpacetetnt hy fee 0.07 196. 83 340, 910 0.25 43, 300 7. 87 

LGB etna 1,631 0.06 197.51 3220139 0.24 42, 406 7.60 

DW cctestcececc ce etete ee ee 1,616 0. 06 203.32 328, 565 0.24 43,632 ios 

VE ee NR a A oh hts ths (eh 0.07 191.05 330, 708 0.25 48, 468 6.82 

29! sTyocsscctcsssvecceeeestictece 1,914 0.08 199.18 391,231 0.28 55, 506 6. 87 

BOI"230! Chi srecoctecisteteceeneneee 11,646 0.47 157236 rco2 Gls 1. 36 389, 094 4.71 

AOA eeccticee cccecectercneeee 4,968 0.20 238. 02 1,182, 483 0.88 219, 433 5.39 

DDS OO ee tecesccteccseeet catteomes 3,914 0.16 253. 88 993, 686 0.74 213, 415 4.66 

GO RWG Ose eerste een ne 4,295 0.17 216.36 929, 266 0.69 274, 544 Ran Ss) 

Oath Oleccrsacerecctececatecoertcereres 2,520 0.10 313.92 791, 078 0.59 187, 551 4.22 

SOHN BOT rccscccoceestotcmeeereees 2,286 0.09 360.12 823, 234 0.61 193, 364 4. 26 

SO 9 09 a ait cca cc eee ay 1,854 0.08 362.03 671, 204 0.50 174, 427 3. 85 

LOD iY Oe cecscsnsesrsteet eee 2,388 0.10 414. 09 988, 847 9.73 260, 373 3. 80 

UZ O30 vearetorctectatee Serre eae 2, 069 0. 08 468. 31 968, 933 0.72 266, 345 3.64 

U4 ORT GO Pe cceecscsccsctecseeeteees 3,024 212 475.57 1,438, 124 107 467, 526 3. 08 

UO 1 09 Wrrersccrae te ee ee 3,925 0.16 465.08 1, 825, 439 1.35 719, 928 2.54 

ZOD POV ET Mrrrtse tecccnccteee cor tce 4,131 0.17 475.41 1, 963, 919 1.46 1,140, 790 bs nip 

Mota oo ooscssesteesecesccctse caine 2,488,101 100. 00 54.14 | 134, 701, 810 100.00; 13,187,528 10. 21 
Average length of stay ........ per car 5.30 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


2. Expenditure data in this table are c 
ment 3 which are calculated on a provincial 


basis. 


alculated on a Dominion basis, hence do not agree with similar data in State- 
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TABLE 1A. Number of and Average Expenditure Per Day by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling 
on Customs Permits! Who Departed from Canada in 1957, Classified by Length of Visit 


ee  ——————— —————————————————————— 


Average Number Number Average 
Days stay persons of of expenditure 
per car persons person-days  periient 
[ $ 

Ik, oat Ace ae A | ee Se me 3. 16 2, 783, 209 2, 783, 209 2. 70 

Qe aaee eeeeae ts Me acee ridne Meme t en ade Fads evsiesbarteeuster: 2. 89 1, 485, 451 2, 970, 902 3. 52 

Meet ommeterirat seein tm eainche Acasa aRvac cess tecseesteses 2. 84 805, 517 2, 416, 551 5. 63 

Cee sachs Shean Mere ene ene a OS A Heo 2. 80 499, 760 1, 999, 040 (Se 

DP Nav esece See eae cact oan veneer seviaeonn sens decaesiuaied 2. 78 346, 919 1, 734, 595 6. 47 

Gece eter sce eee aa ccu acted cavavtisamareeeests footie te 2. 79 240, 786 1, 444, 716 6. 38 

UU pee see ees veh one «soca sev senen su saset soeven ss sunesocas eososw sees 2.91. PATE SAL) 1, 503, 019 6.08 

Sp rercae asta ccc teste roncsaserei soe, vies sivenevassnoncreohotion 3. 09 248, 842 1, 990, 736 5. 30 

OD cettsenideetsasnae totes asshawacsisl fiesbesdesapen satsenaecacestaees 2.95 141, 984 1, 277, 856 Hp Syl 

OI rretatecetanacsteatanctetscor uactist rasegeneccosttnas ede 2. 83 87, 497 874, 970 5. 41 

NEL Seto Rt MP Ce LEC Pc oMewvcuactt chs eden tes tthe ae decben sedi tes 2, 78 62, 995 692, 945 5. 16 

MD Were aeseeee oats cctotases sektbe sa scrcretere dostvesestvtcesseonee ne 2. 17 | 49, 734 596, 808 4.95 

ON sncavereeeeeetce reese cavecnetccoe ee iate orci tocsacee et aracustone 2. 83 45, 606 592, 878 4,61 

ose ee PMNS Er waka see een cvote Sdnoteuw chee rovsaaceadeeeecneet 2. 93 49, 044 686, 616 4, 23 

DOU rece eee car saece ec cl ereseecnsasaneetosmecPiVessetésroveoevsior 3. 04 53, 726 805, 890 3. 76 

1 ioe Shoes: cocoa snore ei pect neon a hres ae 2, 86 29, 613 473, 808 5} Ge 

ITE eRe AR Ret dc, eA ihc a eer eee ee ee 2, 68 18, 385 312, 545 3. 96 

ELS eects, OMEN eae ee coc s SPT Naey seen caus sdoeaat tered enters 2. 60 12, 348 222, 264 4.05 

LD Wri ecmeetere cesta teacsuss sc sabatcrteevetdetvanegeasuecedsavseet ine 2. 58 10, 136 192, 584 4,03 

DO Bean recess tases tent cacscasssvsvaes ersacitaevsnsierevaisvesereree 2.56 8, 733 174, 660 3. 92 

Dias eratrtenn tectonic sieve tick rnecehertvcnavecttedarsticmemicte 2.54 8, 349 175, 329 3, 86 

DA iccvaetsenadesetisstseeyoiasesscascsa coats horeaseeeosve neat 2. 64 8, 483 186, 626 3. 55 

LD Merete gastric ss act ee steae wise Pa evecuncasieesvecstteane 2s ty 5, 859 134, 757 3, 48 

Ad ret see ees Beh son Pec caunesanc Seas sts von avert tee awatoet 2. 45 4,992 119, 808 3, 54 

ON caste ete ceavaceens daesesaccerecn dc tolvvacdee velvesscdaravsatece 2h, Sie 4,019 100, 475 3. 39 

AO eee Et MME ee oat oad ee sc teva a abus aves sevananeeni Peal ee ital 98, 046 3. 29 

Dil wneere sens ae tie cert can oceken sictettaces toctanaassd cbia eee 2, 38 3, 844 103, 788 3. 17 

ee nee tase sevetec castes chs ccanscsaes terest sel icaiscess tiered 2. 39 4, 138 115, 864 2. 85 

LD Weegee cceiens Moss csandarses onvseait tas ocacsste eee 2. 38 4, 558 132, 182 2. 88 

USO ace teeaapvcietait ade tcsiascnesdabie ate accasaielaccsabes testes 72s BM 27, 606 922, 316 1,99 

DO AO ees Mease ee eetee Pe toe eracaxspateptete cot tsucgspsaataanstaertuones 2. 41 11, 997 529, 907 228 

ORES sere ctrsae memeascareacant ccs anaes tenets accor iieuasecausecanteor sete 2, 34 9, 161 499, 549 1. 99 

GO MGS een aces ctapensatee sees canessaceaeets oval snacdasade aasseteeeonee 2. 26 9, 696 619, 768 1. 50 

ORAS yc sardeh Be, MOC csc Meee Roads + Zac sates teteevi ates 2, 35 5, 933 441, 593 1. 79 

BOS Dera cas aren ote Lense t kes Pe hasesasscesedeaee 2. 30 5, 259 444, 859 1. 85 

SG 9 rreicc, estes Me castins svar enicaicats bat osaai ssantnicsavsneteveset es 2, 24 4, 153 390, 714 hs WP 

NOOR 1H DIN case cece tet domsnsstonsuteiaesivctctascchaatiehstanedevasieesdecs 2, 36 5, 631 613, 948 1, 61 

QD USO Ee eee cn sxe is os Sens do Sebastes ie cudeai deaasnansaann 2, 33 4, 822 620, 736 1. 56 

WADE TG Osc y. ce tebes Paecee aeons co teat es us cosPealescaetcvendeasse 2.31 1, 179 1, 109, 945 1, 30 

LO SL OO) Env eee eee cea ss Russe: Mie ps actssaghiack iateocnes sssece 282 9, 106 1, 670, 223 1, 09 

OO RIOV.CY Practess costes resteshttectcctecas care cberavmegs eae ae 2, 58 10, 669 2, 946, 244 0. 67 

PROGR UW arcssesserttcvarcteserosctsigaassvaverstanseeess sasvesseessevesnctes 2. 96 7, 354, 227 35, 723, 269 3. 77 
Average-length of stay 7 fv..:asecssestvaciteresstascesctovootses per person 4, 86 

ee See Oe ee ee 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada During the Calendar Year 1957, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit 


Number of permits by 
length of stay 
Ports of entry Ports of exit | Total 
1 day | 2 days ca aks 
r | 7 
Section 1, Traffic within Ontario: 
(a) St. Lawrence River Ports .............. Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ TTT 3, 228 9,461 13, 466 
Takewurie ck OLS sacccsteecareceseescereeces ee - 1 2 3 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 526 2,478 2, 538 5, 542 
Daule Stes Marl@ices crecccecccccssse sre cette 128 1,027 1,028 Pikes 
Western Ontario Ports ............sscesccee - 1 59 60 
St. Lawrence River Ports..............0«-. 23,892 14, 476 66, 666 105, 034 
ATIVE OFtSiin:C Ana to meree sree eee eee 26, 955 25, 260 92,979 | 145,194 
(b) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.......... St. Lawrence River Ports................. 1,474 7,921 17,076 26,471 
Taker Erie\ Ports!iscwcceccseeeete 7 39 50 96 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports ....| 105,118 62,905, 17,063] 185,086 
| Sault Ste, Marie £.6.2.04.cncee 56 902 3,063 4,021 
Western Ontario Ports ..................-00.0 - 6 260 266 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 180, 150 86,391} 189,826| 456,367 
Al¢P ortshinwCa nada eset 286,882; 159,134} 246,933] 692,949 
(ce) gloake Fries Ports ieccs.ncceceeeee cee St. Lawrence River Ports................. _ — ital ll 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls .......... & 10 20 719 109 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 91 27 129 247 
Sault StesMarie st. - ee ee - _ 6 6 
Western Ontario Ports ............c:cccsse-e - - 1 1 
Take’ Erie’ Ports) ccsccccxsseceversosessese nee 1 13 50 4 518 
AVIEPOrts ini a nad awe meee eee 102 60 736 898 
(d) St. Clairand Detroit River Ports .... | St. Lawrence River Ports ..........0..-... 485 2, 228 3, 848 6, 561 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............/ 101,987 62,512 23,842 | 188, 341 
ake Hrleve orvsiacs-cceccecmee Sersseoacecs 43 40 50 133 
Sault Ste; Maries cc.cccsscescecercsrscaseees 22 365 6,319 6, 706 
Western Ontario Ports ...............cce000- _ 1 239 240 
St. Clair and Detroit’ River Ports.....| 152,503 47,078 | 116,538] 316,119 
ATIVE orts ini Cana day cencsccteesrecsretseee ce 255,069 | 112,594] 161,916] 529,579 
(e) Sault Ste. Marie .......... cee cesere cece ee St. Lawrence River. Ports ............-..-- 212 1,197 1,318 Ayana 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 84 1,671 3, 980 5, 735 
Eiake: Erie:Porta cere eeceeccecossotets - = 7 7 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 2A 380 4,974 5, 375 
Western Ontario’ Ports <22c..c:.-0.c---0seseee _ 17 276 293 
Sault Stes Marie titeccccsccresecssecsseeeee 4, 168 3,872 24, 556 32, 596 
All Ports in Canada ...............c:sesse-e 4, 532 7,820 38, 748 51, 100 
(f) Western Ontario Ports ................0. St. Lawrence River Ports ..............-+- - 2 ata 19 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ - = 309 309 
bake Erie: Portsia..cccocssorsesmessetatsetce - = 1 1 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... - 1 199 200 
Sault ste Marietecccc cc ccc rcste ees 20 14 359 393 
Western Ontario Ports .............csccscscese 7, T41 8,939 45, 564 62, 244 
All sPorts: in\Canad aes .cc secrete te 7, 939 10,389 51, 794 70, 122 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada During the Calendar Year 1957, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit — Continued 


$$ eee 


Number of permits by 


length of stay 


Ports of entry Ports of exit he Total 
1 day 2 days neon 
Section I. Traffic from Ontario to 
Other Provinces: 
St. Lawrence River Ports ........00..00...... AUP OTL Snine Que) eC Cumann ee ae 1,621 3,973 11, 769 17, 363 
All Ports in Ontario West of Kingston 
and East of Port Arthur.................... AISPOrSMnEaOue be Caer ese cae 143 1, 909 30, 325 BA helt 
PAUI@ROrs ite Ontariones sens AUINPOresminnaQuehec te ene 1,765 5, 882 42, 233 49, 880 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces Pah 188 5, 203 5,412 
ALS POrSmina Mani topes. cee eee 174 1, 406 3, 937 5, 517 
All Ports in Western Ontario .............. ANU EXO RAS) Thee WVHA OE) <M ey een 174 1,404 3, 845 5, 423 
ALIGEOIsiin Ontarione.... eke AIS OreSmin gO tall Ome ee eee 579, 516 307,752 | 540,278 |1,427, 546 
All Ports in Canada. sce. nccaccee 581,479 | 315,257 | 593, 106 |/1,489, 842 
Section I, Traffic from the Maritime | 
Provinces to Other Provinces: 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces .. | All Ports in Quebec ..............-ccccc-05.- 534 549 4,215 5,298 
|AllPottevin’Ontariowsn et TAs 65 200 35127 3,402 
“AML Ports in the Maritime Provinces 58, 553 vata\. haley 77, 496 159, 166 
AldePortseiniC ane dayne. te ee 59, 152 23, 868 84,871 | 167,891 
Section IV. Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 
All Ports in Quebec ou... i.e eceeeeeeees All Ports in Ontario on the St. 
Ta WILT C CMEULV Cluestm ae tee. eee aes 1,655 3,487 9,019 14,161 
All Ports in Ontario West of Kingston 
and East of Port Arthur ................ 189 1,453 17, 452 19, 094 
AEP OTteSwinia@OntahlO meee enere tee 1, 844 4,940 26,520 33, 304 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 701 526 6, 684 7,911 
AM PortsrinsQuebe Cys. testis. vest 134, 892 83,798 | 157,721 | 376,411 
ALIEEOrispineCanada sass eeeeee eae 137, 437 89,264 | 190,990) 417,691 
Section V. Traffic from Manitoba to 
Other Provinces: 
All Ports in Manitoba oo... ATICP ortshiniOn ta nome tr ae 86 1,011 3, 923 5,020 
All Ports in Western Ontario ............ 86 1,011 3, 844 4,941 
All Ports in Saskatchewan................ 83 85 897 1,065 
AUP ors invA berta meses ee 1 28 909 938 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... = 3 147 750 
All Ports in Yukon Territory ............ = - 190 190 
AUIRPOrtspineM anit olagee seer sees 13,917 7,624 19, 080 40,621 
ADP ortsminu@anad amen, scree: 14, 087 8, 751 25, 760 48, 598 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! Which Departed 
from Canada During the Calendar Year 1957, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit — Concluded 


Number of permits by 
length of stay 
Ports of entry Ports of exit Total 
1 day i es 
ae + 
Section VI. Traffic from Saskat- 
chewan to Other Provinces: 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ...............0. All Ports in Manitoba -.................00..-. 100 1,121 1,325 
AQT Ports) In Alberta erccccesesseteccsep=s 6 75 1,031 1,112 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... - 22 743 765 
All Ports in Yukon Territory............ - - 378 378 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ............... 4, 762 3,110 10, 096 17,968 
AliePortsrin! Ga na dase. screcsccrcsseesse--c 4,868 3,330 13, 780 21,978 
Section VII. Traffic from Alberta to 
Other Provinces: 
ANI Ports in Al Dera) ierc-cceneeestecescdaneste ALT Ports) im) MANGO DA eccecreerecences=neeared - 40 1,353 1,393 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ............... 9 99 1,099 1,207 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... 258 1,215 10,813 12, 286 
All Ports in Yukon Territory ............ - 12 4,424 4, 436 
All Ports }invA lb ertaljecscrerssccerersoets 22 8,090 4, 570 15, 079 27, 739 
All Ports in" Cana dai ccsresssncseessencnd 8, 358 5, 941 33, 736 48, 035 
Section VIII. Traffic from British 
Columbia to Other Provinces: 
All Ports in British Columbia ............ All Ports in Manitoba .............ccsecsee - 12 618 630 
All Ports in Saskatchewan .............. 1 8 468 477 
All Ports) in Al bertaierc:..cesse:-ccascersess 176 718 8,510 9, 404 
All Ports in Yukon Territory............ 120? 243? 4,773 5,136 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... 73, 883 66, 361 127,235 | 267, 479 
AupPorts) dn) Cana dager ccrsscesecsesteeaees 74,180 67, 343 142,029 | 283,552 
Section IX. Traffic from Yukon Terri- 
tory to Other Provinces: 
All Ports in Yukon Territory ............... All Ports in Manitoba ....................0. - - 243 243 
-All Ports in Saskatchewan ............... - - 323 323 
AllsPortseinwA I bertarrn.scretsvact-sscceseses 14 4,030 4,044 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... 4,689 5, 066 
All Ports in Yukon Territory............ 7146 
All Ports in Canada ..............c:c:cc000s0 10, 514 


1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
2. Refers to traffic between Pleasant Camp, B.C., and Snag Creek, Y.T. 
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TABLE 3. Average Declared Expenditur 
Permit-Holding Motorists! Who Departed 


in 1957, A 


Per Car Per Day, Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration 


Entries on 
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e Per Car, Total Expenditures in Canada of Non-Resident 
verage Length of Visit and Average Expenditure 


econ oe Average Average 
ae permits declared Total expenditure 

pada ene a as % of expenditure | expenditure imi per car 

automobile per car RSE per day 

registrations 
% $ $ (days) $ 

MAVENS Secde eae teehee sa ntossevene a tvateesosasteastede -ochecssveseate ss 0.5 66. 76 283, 463 9. 81 6. 80 
Arizona .. 0.8 124.41 369, 498 £3213 9.47 
Arkansas ... Ons 90. 61 136, 459 14.95 6.06 
California We 107.16 7, 597, 430 7.93 L351 
Colorado 0 87.05 532, 050 7.74 11.25 
SONNE CHIC cree rcceccescswssc ese. sees svaseges me dnvateacdartdeal oak 5.8 71226 3,645, 662 5, WE 135.62 
CUR Wiel Cerareetete tees oon saawete oe tsa dnc nnwstensandees sneas vase oaeay oa 2% 100. 63 332, 783 6. 40 V5en3) 
Dist. of Columbia.. 2A 99.07 382, 509 ena 13.74 
VIOTL Ga oressseccceeress iB 104. 89 2, 283, 036 14. 26 T4386 
(GEOT CAAT sorters AWE cect sorncchttinsa costes wavaepetiecasdeusatenuaetevs 0.4 PS 290, 974 1255 6. 30 
ECU N Orr e eens seater ct os cakioc suekatestssensecnecemetit sacesadacumomeyeaces Bae 714.67 574, 287 8.02 9.31 
STO TS aso eae coe wa ncvsvan ae sonecten scsonucumr esate eke ucescbidesecs Bee 89.13 6,179, 650 6.15 14.50 
EAT A eee eee cdisun wu bsodash Orraneconen ee eetse saeat casas thinest BAD 710. 43 2,191, 218 5.68 12. 40 
LOW Wests Loy 103. 42 1, 768, 379 6.48 15.96 
IWANSS vahscesartss 1.0 83. 61 675,987 7.83 10. 67 
SO TLUCK Y vicceeca hte teocteser gust Socend ea tae Meer Manas danse esata OR Te 59 424,099 7. 86 9.11 
NR OULS TAA wee cet rene ones euieshtetes sousavnaceBabininessseeneussdodees 0.4 105. 81 390, 651 16. 28 6. 50 
VEU LTH MMe ctr enemas cece coc en eae dis ce ca vec oT Naoko hue Secmee ches sued 44.9 PAS a is) 3,156, 409 7. 46 3.45 
IMATV ATIC re hoc teacuecvwoceewels evcvcseveceteoeetn endeccierttiaaecalesss eT 89.26 Peesha lit Gadc 14.11 
MASS aC UIS CLES Mracene.crn. ingaois vas scicsn at coe tncescsenenceaiuass ae 82. 64 9,119, 241 6.14 13.46 
VIL IUE GAT ete ce ratercceccec sn rone terete teases Stuepet ete ovettacgemenet ss» 16.4 31.91 14, 705,085 4.74 6.74 
MU TIATIG SOCAN eetanccecacerte rine cousin cneeh ee aisned sbah span eeaee ues 4.6 68.93 3, 744, 829 6.12 11. 26 
ALS SUS SDD luster ns scecetereeececcat s <ccveenoveradenessasauedunntpent esse 0.3 15:3 174,103 20. 22 5.70 
MASS OME Liece tee seterts cre casted emnten ek iiacwinaeuneteon sens babioesnnss> 1.0 90.79 1,100,647 7.48 12.14 
RVICOILGEDI ISL Paeeep rote ss aates ceectertices oassaden cnet scessaanieeoestetotens Sal 58. 70 1252707 5.01 143 
AVG OLeUS A weer tee resicac sense oh esctse sss cseeatiersssaweserss Meiensis 12 102.06 604,195 7.79 13.10 
ANGI ACh Bn mPa asccnc tats ensweic stent vcvnsussaceeeestvsaxs ikea 118. 64 147, 588 11.69 10.15 
ING WAHL AND STIFGp.-ccdecscsr ities seccnccone Coetets asonscdte.ehetewe 17.6 42. 88 ihe Oils Spee 4.07 10.53 
ING WEI CTS OVE cotter ccaccvace seeetet a cscoccderteeaeheheadonccpeenalorsns Sn 93E25 §,147, 564 5.59 16. 70 
ENG IWis 1G XLCO eet ee-ce ccc wen retee tenets on suebs sSvetemaatls odes de aatien cs 0.6 95. 83 164, 061 aS a Rae 
INS WANGON Korctereeecceseecacc nc tnetee se scrccsaee tue teseceScscatereescscet 1353 53.62 30, 346, 185 ay 7.18 
VON GORG ST Ole eee ret ce meets ccaanen civess tested sivutpreomstecons 055 70. 46 403, 806 10. 40 Gana 
PNOLLI KOLA Meer ccceo tocseeereen heat tsnansree cithcceduswecsees 13.0 42.59 1,186, 813 5.49 Te 
ONO. nnscccecetcs 4.6 T6na3 il, GlOe SP 6.51 Cee 
Oklahoma 0.6 126. 42 598, 725 P45 8.94 
OTE PON Peeve steees eave tannery cesy wok te aesosentaee sev aieeesevsceaenss 4.3 97.10 2, 730,646 (a by4 14. 88 
Pennsylvania a} el (38283 9, 644, 035 Sy A: T3258 
Rhode Island 5.4 2583 1,094,198 Beuitil 123563 
South Carolina 0.4 79.14 191, 598 10.55 7.50 
OULHE DAK OLA mre score ne oocrecerstee cet caacsreaadepanesensts 1.5 109. 09 391, 633 6. 76 16.14 
PR OCTIME SSE Cm aecacctcrecchces costar setersetcossencsnce ranean cenrnevescl’s WEES) 64.10 326,461 iio. to eal 
Ricaasne Pa peat WR EEN re tais deahlstiracratanandoavsteveWen save’ 0.4 107. 49 1,520,446 12.09 8.89 
ite Tune eect n eer cc ree necce eecenosecestoatsonsastosss aN 5 15) 81. 84 357, 968 6.62 12. 36 
WIGS HIOTTL Brent seh ospreeeneBcnriaioch acnenesecseceSeaanetcaotaobotpond 78.1 15229 1,378, 546 Bio iS 4.28 
WAI ESUTNIEY dea AAR aRRRM ERE Ra RRC OSes ARES doce cde AobeDgBoTCatooDAAnSEE 1.0 81.94 926, 987 8.87 9.24 
NR ca Rak He ee Sines Be OY) 9, 717, 919 4.16 12.78 
repped deals < aii Pt “pe eens 1.3 16.54 460, 005 6. 78 11.29 
WIS CORIS LI era ceece tee ake tanete deine Lana aucSedisdoasineienss® PAS) 82.01 2,504, 913 5.59 14.67 
Wiy id ig teense vasateneeeeshotessicas cane oerone seas namenSeksepe ess aseies ioe 94. 21 149, 040 9.97 9.45 


1. Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 4. Numberof Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits! Through 
Provinces Indicated and Which Departed in 1957, Classified by United States Federal States or 
Countries of Registration 


ATU ZOMG ee ressescacsesseen 15 74 127 1, 067 94 81 422 1,029 61 2, 970 
Arkansas ...........0000. Ph 67 88 911 63 40 97 191 22 1, 506 
California Meccscsmse-< 126 794 1, 926 14,341 | 1,317 889 | 6,207; 44,512 786 70, 898 
@oloradOmercrs-sccsceere 14 131 248 1,983 223 289 | 1, 283 1,837 104 6,112 
Connecticut ........... 728 8,789 | 24,526 16, 640 43 20 175 226 13 51, 160 
Delaware ...........4.+ 58 285 863 1,975 15 3 49 52 7 3,307 
Dist. of Columbia .. 59 315 1,041 2,274 17 9 57 86 3 3, 861 
Florida 196 1, 658 3,677 14,334 284 117 548 855 97 21, 766 
Georgia 51 350 605 2,529 55 20 105 266 17 3,998 
Nob W Yo) asteeerrecrcrece 4 100 72 507 65 84) 1,182 5, 592 85 7, 691 
Hlinois .................. 188 1, 202 3, 126 58,092 | 2,031 562 | 2,133 1,882 ily) 69,333 
Indiana ................. 110 571 1,158 27, 468 384 166 605 85 31,112 
Iowa 36 181 465 12,523 | 1,380 669 898 863 84 17, 099 
IKANSAS pecs seeeseenesces 22 629 327 4, 363 724 318 662 979 61 8, 085 
Kentucky ................ 33 269 294 4,927 61 32 112 173 23 5, 924 
Louisiana .............. 42 159 441 2, 220 109 81 240 356 44 3,692 
Maine .........-....0+00e- 678 | 92,422 | 25,670 3, 689 18 9 39 42 12 122, 579 
Maryland ................ 248 1, 008 3, 201 9,734 81 22 175 242 18 14, 729 
Massachusetts ...... 3,153 | 24,657 | 50,883 30, 824 91 62 289 354 36 110,349 
Michigan ...........00++ 194 1, 400 3,227 451,357 | 1, 248 471 | 1,360 1,410 163 460, 830 
Minnesota ............. 36 215 7142 32,736 | 15,215 | 1,706 | 2,190 1,355 133 54,328 
Mississippi ... 30 108 157 827 69 41 120 137 21 1,510 
Missouri ... 65 285 488 8, 777 635 171 71718 859 65 12,123 
Montana ...... 3 18 56 268 | 5,152 | 12,377 2,774 117 21,330 
Nebraska .........0..006 23 144 210 3,015 750 412 580 731 55 5, 920 
N@VAGE o22.c.2csccs0-se 10 19 45 348 32 22 157 582 29 1,244 
New Hampshire .... 264 2,656 | 26, 051 3,759 7 5 34 36 8 32,820 
New Jersey ............ 907 4,908 | 21,200 37, 506 142 50 491 603 48 65, 855 
New Mexico .......... 20 86 101 684 53 th 273 391 27 1,712 
New York ...-......... 1, 980 9,348 | 126, 047 425, 988 349 103 980 1, 077 17 565, 949 
North Carolina ...... 83 444 791 3, 982 51 27 115 217 21 5, 731 
North Dakota ........ 11 55 66 1,582 | 17,871 | 7,402 542 300 37 27, 866 
ONO osccsccesccccssernesacd 351 1, 896 4, 966 142,132 430 166 | 1,037 1, 022 107 152, 107 
Oklahoma .............. 39 118 211 2,424 341 250 590 T24 39 4, 736 
ONG OM ereccccrts ercceraes 20 135 213 1,192 192 203 | 1,096 | 24,795 276 28, 122 
Pennsylvania ........ 757 4,622 | 13,998 106,932 213 112 625 827 108 128, 194 
Rhode Island ........ 226 1, 849 8, 367 4,474 10 5 32 59 2 15, 024 
South Carolina ...... 29 190 450 1, 492 24 12 67 136 21 2,421 
South Dakota ........ 11 19 71 1,326 950 514 377 294 28 3,590 
Tennessee 58 212 450 3, 891 96 24 150 190 22 5, 093 
TOXBS .......-seseeeeeeee 95 673 1,120 6, 963 615 392 1,796 2,302 189 14, 145 
Uta ........20000 srecneaee 1 27 140 709 52 56 | 1,580 1, 756 53 4,374 
VerMONt ........-...20000- 79 749 | 86,121 3,104 12 6 58 4 90, 160 
Virginia ...............+. 178 960 2,189 7, 240 102 21 188 410 25 11, 313 
Washington ............ 23 104 265 2,005 267 321 | 2,619 | 176, 558 437 182, 599 
West Virginia ........ 35 176 245 5,364 19 10 47 103 11 6, 010 
Wisconsin .............. 42 294 790 25,506 | 1,396 510 | 1,071 839 96 30, 544 
WYOMING .........--00400 12 30 32 235 56 208 564 407 38 1, 582 
Total U.S, ............ 11,400 | 165, 682 | 418, 037 | 1,499,378 | 48,591 | 21,952 | 47, 262 | 281,388 | 3, 959 | 2,497, 649 
Other Countries” 32 719 466 1, 318 73 85 806 2,552 | 6,560 11, 971 
Grand Total ...... 11,432 | 165, 761 | 418, 503 | 1,500, 696 | 48, 664 | 22,037 | 48, 068 | 283, 940 | 10,519 | 2,509, 620 


1. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these pro- 
vinces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States, 

2. Other Countries comprise: Alaska 10,057, Argentina 11, Australia 4, Austria 1, Bahamas 26, Belgium 14, 
Bermuda 16, Bolivia 5, Brazil 7, British West Indies 2, Chile2, China 10, Colombia 7, Costa Rica 1, Cuba 103, Denmark 15, 
Ecuador 1, England 205, France 93, Germany 262, Greece 1, Guam 11, Guatemala 5, Haiti 2, Hawaiian Islands 579, 
Hong Kong 7, Iceland 1, Iran 2, Ireland 4, Italy 14, Jamaica 5, Japan 53, Java 3, Jordan 1, Lebanon 1, Mexico 143, 
Netherlands 31, Netherlands Antilles 16, New Zealand 2, Nicaragua 1, Norway 5, Okinawa 1, Panama Canal Zone 140, 
Peru 3, Philippine Islands 2, Puerto Rico 13, St. Pierre and Miquelon 4, Salvador 1, Scotland 1, South Africa 19, Swedens, 
Switzerland 29, Trinidad 1, Uruguay 1, Venezuela 8, Virgin Islands 10, Wales 1. 
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TABLE 5. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits! Through 
Provinces Indicated, and Which Departed in 1957 After Remaining Three Days 
or Over, Classified by U.S. Federal States or Countries of Registration 


Long- 

-B. : 3 ; Ge ne oe term 
visits4 

7 ia rs 

29 106 218 685 51 28 141 154 26 1, 438 34 
15 31 71 467 714 67 313 627 60 25 58 
27 30 49 256 46 36 82 92 22 640 42 
124 500} 1,285} 5,339) 1,072 793 | 4,933] 29, 728 147 44, 521 63 
12 14 148 654 151 221} 1,007 995 101 3, 363 55 
708} 5,543} 16,168] 6,354 39 18 144 141 13 29,128 57 
56 97 573 939 13 3 38 32 5 1, 856 56 
57 220 7164} 1,200 16 8 45 50 3 2, 363 61 
LOTUG 2 pererertette er ee 190} 1,043) 2,359 6, 782 202 97 483 547 86 11, 789 54 
Georglase a0. s. eee 50 5 333 936 41 15 82 138 14 1, 787 45 
dah Oe eee ors cncscccsseees 3 21 26 116 47 68 161 3, 044 83 4, 169 54 
Whinolsiert.c cee eee 183 732| 2,308] 31,858] 1, 661 497} 1,740 964 115 40, 058 58 
indiana eee ccc ce 109 329 767} 13, 450 292 139 453 295 82 15, 916 51 
TOW Atom ee cortcct tee 35 88 300} 7, 789 966 578 648 383 80 10, 867 64 
RATS AS eer ertte tee ccs rac ececs 22 143 195; 1,768 471 226 471 387 58 3, 741 46 
Kien GU CKY pee sc ss. ete ass 32 114 197} 2,097 46 26 92 89 22 2,715 46 
Louisiana 42 12 240 813 76 56 189 155 41 1, 684 46 
WENT). Se Rei eee eae 647 |20, 402) 12, 206 997 10 8 27 27 11 34, 335 28 
Maryland 239 734| 2,260) 4,637 63 18 141 151 17 8, 260 56 
Massachusetts. 3, 093 |20, 944) 34,411] 10, 367 15 42 240 222 35 69, 429 63 
Michigan 190] 1,025] 2,261/122,098; 1,122 441) 1,198 884 158; 129,377 28 
Minnesota 36 144 373| 16,239) 6,933] 1,475] 1,533 153 126 27, 612 51 
Mississippi 30 37 83 301 49 35 96 50 21 702 46 
issou 65 151 339] 3,960 428 138 580 406 65 6, 132 51 
Montana 3 14 27 196 187} 2,635] 5,925| 1,503 99 10, 589 50 
Nebraska 23 52 116; 1,496 532 343 431 290 54 Sh eH! 56 
ING V8 a Boo ocecesctccosstcacssoqavs 10 a} 23 150 18 18 131 425 28 816 66 
New Hampshite.............. 261501, 9525 L2, 015 953 6 5 29 25 8 15, 254 46 
New Jersey .....cccsscseseeeeee 891 | 3,653) 14,544) 19,055 118 48 416 372 47 39, 144 59 
New MeXico ...............00008 20 39 60 215 32 63 198 196 26 849 50 
ING Way OFKien eee cc cee 1,938] 7,309] 51, 740/150, 315 302 91 859 669 70| 213,293 38 
North Carolina. ise 82 240 507; 1,701 33 18 96 106 21 2, 804 49 
- North Dakota ... 11 16 3 775] 6,999] 3,140 392 201 36 11, 602 42 
OT Opener nen 347/ 1,212| 3,407] 88, 794 368 154 845 518 98 95, 743 63 
Oman OMay so. 60e etrececeees 38 56 114} 1,031 259 185 453 308 38 2, 482 52 
ORE GON res ets aces 20 66 129 443 144 165 848} 16, 978 258 19, 051 68 
Pennsylvania .................. 751) 2,889} 9,235] 59,834 179 87 518 431 104 714, 028 58 
Rhode Island .................. 222} 1, 447 6, 231 1, 351 9 5 28 39 1 9, 333 62 
South Carolina... 29 95 236 490 14 9 57 Met 21 1, 028 42 
South Dakota .................. 11 9 BY) 621 654 448 261 135 26 2,197 61 
TENNESSEE ....).0c005c0setee cs 57 94 242 1,770 35 
PLOXAS hoo kecerectscoctacsrscsscess 94 243 574 6, 671 47 
Ute eeertecccccccchesseetsser tes 1 15 65 2,341 54 
Vermont 19 492) 11,213 12, 792 14 
Virginia 175 543 1, 408 5, 966 53 
Washington.... 23 62 168 78, 386 43 
West Virginia 35 15 135 Ay Poy 54 
Wisconsin 42 2 544 436 17, 197 56 
Wyoming 12 13 19 40 134 59 
Total U3S5 feitisscecssssex 11, 169 |73, 626 | 190, 750) 592, 681 |25, 698/18, 699 |32, 952/ 140, 122 43 
Other Countries?........ 26 50 240 425 62 81 784| 1,907 81 
Grand Total ............ 11, 195 | 73, 676 |190, 990 | 593, 106 |25, 760/13, 780 |33, 736] 142, 029 44 
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1. Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 

2. Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from other countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these prov- 
inces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering Canada 
through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 

3. OtherCountries comprise: Alaska 8,746, Argentina 8, Australia 3, Austria 1, Bahamas 20, Belgium 13, Bermudas, 
Bolivia 4, Brazil 6, British West Indies 2, Chile 2, China 1, Colombia 5, Costa Rica 1, Cuba 65, Denmark 4, Ecuador 1, 
England 97, France 46, Germany 72, Greece 1, Guam 3, Guatemala 3, Haiti 2, Hawaiian Islands 256, Hong Kong 7, Iceland 
3, Iran 2, Italy 10, Jamaica 4, Japan 26, Java 3, Lebanon 1, Mexico 92, Netherlands 26, Netherlands Antilles 13, New 
Zealand 1, Nicaragua 1, Norway 2, Okinawa 1, Panama Canal Zone 47, Philippine Islands 2, Puerto Rico 12, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon 4, Scotland 1, South Africa 10, Sweden 8, Switzerland 8, Trinidad 1, Uruguay 1, Venezuela 4, Virgin Islands 
2, Wales 1. 

4. Long-term visits as percentage of long and short-term visits. 
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TABLE 6. Number of Non Resident Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits 
Which Departed inthe Years 1953-1957 (Classified by U.S. Federal Statesof Registration) 


State of origin 


Northh Fa stermijccccccrcccsceascconc earn ae noes 1,124,601 | 1,097,044 | 1,132,735 | 1,149,815 | 1,182,090 
CONNE CEI CUE Siete ccrcesine eee ee eae ocrasteaaeneenaeaeee 47, 727 46, 860 47, 196 49, 450 51,160 
Madi Coie peitcccckcccacciarec ses tente Metr tote eee en ba See cer eects 114, 984 111, 796 114, 649 121, 187 122, 579 
MaSSSChuSCttS) 2.5 accccelec ts Pecasavessascccaaees ieacesscoeetetees 106, 936 104, 806 107, 760 109, 665 110, 349 
NG WUHAMP SILO h. Sitccccccccsccaceccseesescctcossucs ceases scesncotrncsaea 28, 774 28, 865 30, 150 32, 414 32, 820 
IN © Wd OLS CY 2 2scFoosi eeokicsnacesccdetertises cchatotevon scaessecteernavtessee 62, 232 60, 342 62, 828 63, 369 65, 855 
News YOrKycaccerc nace Neue ee acessoeerenaneseene 517, 471 517, 998 543, 086 548, 690 565, 949 
Penns y lv arid din c.ccetcensecsexecescene econ scdomttite ea divaccnctssenasees 134, 280 121, 739 122, 597 117, 496 128, 194 
MHOde sland ca csicc tenses scscscestertecccnsscee cestteanssavsesntoesseseste 16, 482 15,136 15, 637 15, 351 15, 024 
WFMON Geccessadcsconcectetceossccnecdstretee tess dcecactuaesoceuessscetonteeeses 95, 715 89, 502 88, 832 92,193 90, 160 

Ce OLe TO tae ccs cecececdon eee re cee ees 45.4 45.2 45.3 46.6 47.1 

Great La hes aircecisscssstes hosstct ec sto cero ieee ee 7189, 136 172,012 791, 755 7149, 770 143,926 
SOD b Ts Vay Ih, aie =| RPE Ae aN ys IR Len he Ce en a 80, 240 78, 549 into 71, 665 69, 333 
Dri EQN eel sche cera ttereessc acct eee oe cceencee teeter eiocsaceoncemcnce 36, 536 34, 443 34, 376 32, 392 SL 
ML GI BAM seeeceoteseseoeees cone re cotton casscvncccnetnonectan sexe tetececeess 481, 916 4771, 874 494, 204 468, 587 460, 830 
ONTO Tete cetecsctcsvacetteastccs eter etree ob ateachacesseraesavaca 158, 806 150, 088 153, 239 145, 713 152, 107 
WISCONSIN ocd. 2oees corczconeccecet toon ste scatterer reensnertetee ee cieses 31, 638 31, 058 RPS YA | 31, 413 30, 544 

F% Of Tbe, oo. Fe. ccseccsvsncesce teres ose enti Sanne sis 31.9 31.8 31.7. 30. 4 29.7 

North Western... ccccc5nchsecoscnccetatecccuaceacctsneatvscccecesetioeieetes 86, 690 94, 702 97, 346 68,114 103, 524 
Minn @SOt8 yc. cceccovscecteccssenonecestectsvaccautecserecres Memeo 43, 600 49, 658 52, T11 52, 170 54, 328 
MORGANS. ci. .cececscsscsasactocecactecttecetls oceccattivivsesusatowarenewawaneen 17, 981 19, 100 19, 486 mle 21, 330 
North Da KOta ic. ...sontsocuaccoees teen. coctees oem taaa aiteeeeesscetes 25, 109 25, 944 25, 149 24, 673 27, 866 

CAS a 1) | ean Seat ae, RMR rt. | Sei a. ee 3.5 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.1 

WERE COORG, cree cc erectrcerectece eee ore cook cr tk eset oP SeE oe 276, 140 270, 463 275, 628 278,076 281, 619 
Californ isi occcccstecn caterer ere en neers 71, 620 69, 434 67, 470 67, 730 70, 898 
RO) GY 10) sae catego eer ee naa Boel 26, 980 26, 295 28, 153 28, 506 28, 122 
Washing tonics cx t2t es ccccceteteccccsteccstee scons Aes oN 177, 540 174, 734 180, 005 181, 840 182, 599 

Ol Total ease cccsccde see coor recteeasnsaxacs eeeeeeee nee 11.2 11.2 11. 0 11.2 11. 2 

Other (Remaining States and Foreign Countries)...... 198, 775 192, 619 200, 924 193, 856 198, 461 

% of ‘Total 6252...40.8h. ree 8.0 7.9 8.0 1.8 7.9 


mecesens stesanesiandeavaticacastsaratesacestenesstetseseapes=eeets 2, 475, 342 | 2,426, 840 2, 509, 620 
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TABLE 7. Average Expenditure Per Car Declared a Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists! 
by U.S. Federal States of Registration, 1953-1957 


Average declared expenditure per car 


State of registration 
1953 1954 1955 1956 i} 1957 

North Eastern: 

GC ONNC CLIC UG nc srseecocssacascsestssassatcaseanaescerushcccsncessoaseccastes thls ee 67. 74 68. 86 72. 58 71. 26 

AL UIN] Opera ect scosterstetas cet senses saccncteotlershocsdsoascvosateteretetet nists 22.08 Zao 24. 85 26.18 aDeuio 

MAS SACNUS CLES Vtteitvescccccvstuetieshecttuitasssscateeatesteteteetts 83.06 80.90 81. 34 85. 38 82. 64 

ING Wal AINDS DIT ORE cor, conccretcecretesratnoes cscs eect hoccwacscacesctscess 47.93 43. 83 44.07 45.70 42. 88 

ING WEG ELS CY wreroccmtcacsscscesccrs scares susenscavcastceccerscsssanssercessstt 93.91 91. 22 91.08 97. 30 93.35 

ING OTK S,, Sets esac vnsiw ses Boecoa bcs senttvcncecsnstbien sdteietes os 53. 34 51.76 52.62 52. 78 53. 62 

DONS YL VAM, (cscs crscsscessvasanssteestoays cascvesssacovsntusocesseceis 78.08 77. 84 78.49 78. 83 1a 28} 

RUNOG CRIS LANG Me osencesncavsececusysceetecetecesestcasccnseccsasesevevs vacews 716.35 67. 63 70.91 (pl oe) 72. 83 

IVSTMONG, .scasetsnces sctdeesveae<svacassstetendtavstesavacecoaabersVencktee verses 14.12 13°75 15.45 15. 69 15. 29 
Great Lakes: 

MIIMOUS crarecttcsveata cess cssens ssnoasaughecses savasoneesiccet avs Sessscenects TAS YNSH 69. 32 84. 76 90. 74 89.13 

TTR TIA wencesseecenesteet oc dieacesstacttseasManssouesousssecadeetesatipewssces 67.02 61.65 70. 39 72.84 70. 43 

ILC INL AM ier ces thars Meese saseeceescvessvavssssesssssesessecsesteseantye nts 30. 32 30. 87 28. 44 31.85 31.91 

ONL Olrcsesttcrscentetreeescsrcctecccine tte tect ttersecidcces secttectrsttetstsusss 78.80 79, 40 80.45 80. 47 76.33 

WAS CONS LMeeetttc, Mcccuceccscstetsethes ssttcesce=-cacessncieessseeteensvess 79.25 67. 57 77.41 719. 92 82. 01 
North Western: 

MITES OCB Meesrescttcereeacccdecech stescsesarecssosnsastedetostdescctoceisee 66. 65 59. 07 64.78 68.13 68. 93 

IMONCANG ss feiaecsteents ssdscessssscettes ttnceocessasatenestpasesdesiavs sie 64.95 61. 20 60. 84 58.77 58. 70 

INOFURT DAK OLB ettestesstcscveeccbccceatevaeenssescesessvensyoven seenenettos 47.65 42. 54 42.81 44.31 42.59 
West Coast: 

PISS ORS Pe sare cca Retecpoed ena aeocpecfoisinostesnthesace 102. 41 103. 41 107. 47 108. 6& 107.16 

OTOP Ollneetecartarerasesscsrecsserertnecsespeussecdosesecarceceuscssscsesasensse 99. 82 97. 22 95. 56 97.47 97.10 

Wats HINGE LOM a rccstcsurecrcersrecscratetotssnicoctenteceseavenctceceansvera 53. 76 52.93 51. 87 52. 95 53. 22 
Other: 

Remaining States and Foreign Countries................ 


1. Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 8. Number and Expenditures of Canadian Automobiles Returning to Canada in 1957, 
Classified by Length of Visit 


Average 
Days stay shee = total et 4 aes " oe oe ees 
cars cars per car car days per day 
| $ $ $ 

Np ecccers eayreaes || Ghee, ela 81. 62 5.03 | 31,847,542 152.25 6, 328, 736 5. 03 

7 Sap 5 tien en 348, 142 4.49 35.04 | 12,198, 983 5. 84 696, 284 17. 52 

Oi eeteststescsecesecassvessesser= 542, 753 7. 00 98.25 | 53,327,121 25. 54 1, 628, 259 S2eD 

Cy . 130, 027 1.68 122.13 | 15,880, 426 7.60 520, 108 30. 53 

Pc 72, 281 0.93 118. 38 8, 556, 287 4.10 361, 405 23. 68 

G Wasecacccecssczveceseneeasuessses 39, 624 0. 51 155. 33 6, 154, 797 2.95 237, 144 25.89 

oT csskcavecese - 103, 494 1.34 154.46 | 15,986, 004 7.65 724, 458 22. 07 

Oltecorctscscrsccessvesccessasence 16, 239 On21 194.88 3, 164, 612 1.51 129,912 24, 36 

O) eros Navenecaee 9,562 0.12 213. 68 2, 043, 228 0.98 86, 058 23. 74 

10) ocictecccses sueceare 25, 696 0. 33 2A 7 DoD 000 2.75 256, 960 eh, ae) 

iN ye ccasexcscesaees west 5, 323 0. 07 249.91 1, 330, 276 0. 64 58, 553 22372 

We oscerssse ea cece iets 9, 049 0.12 247. 56 2, 240,173 1.07 108, 588 20. 63 

LS cceses z i 2,798 0. 04 269. 65 754, 481 0. 36 36, 374 20. 74 

A ecctevestecesscccessnacecosseses 48, 388 0. 63 266. 61 12, 900, 882 6.18 677, 432 19.04 

fl! 5 Wexcascacsesctecesessansssesesees 4,473 0. 06 267. 28 1,195, 540 0.57 67,095 17.82 

1.6 | onc. sens cosccasese oe 2, 166 0. 03 340. 61 737, 753 0.35 34, 656 21.29 

17 \eocasctcsccesssasssecsesssocase 1,857 0. 02 376. 87 699, 848 0. 34 31, 569 Papa 

MGirccacccscomcnscceroseserenase os 2,472 0. 03 352. 98 872, 557 0. 42 44, 496 19.61 

HG Percescsencossurececnsscecasees 706 0.01 423.55 299, 024 0.14 13, 414 22. 29 

QO ccceseccvsess ctonsssesecasess 2 1,820 0.02 351. 58 639, 878 0. 31 36, 400 17. 58 

Di cisccssecesscquses seca seceserets 21, 320 0. 27 395.90 8, 440, 575 4.04 447, 720 18.85 

DO esscicecsdececovtcetsvcososti ce es 868 0.01 460. 11 399, 379 0.19 19, 096 20.91 

LION cccastavgecssscassceasascerscnes 323 _ 452.95 146, 303 0.07 1, 429 19. 69 

DA escreceerccsecensactaccacneses = 412 0.01 459. 89 189, 475 0.09 9, 888 19. 16 

DD Pcseccsasestestertcncsescasess s 598 0.01 492.45 294, 486 0.14 14,950 19.70 

QO OWa, casssoctctssesaasssscsdeszcs 161 - 586. 42 94, 414 0.05 4,186 22.55 

DIT) gessscscoctsaeesececacsstnsessace 166 - 495. 04 82,177 0.04 4, 482 18. 33 

DBL rvccccssscesctenccsessassess - 3, 609 0.05 579.99 2,093, 185 1.00 101, 052 20. 71 

DO Wecenctsscsrccstasscacecacssecere tf - 403. 66 31, 082 0.01 2, 233 13292 

SINS: SI) caper 12, 657 0. 16 532.95 6, 745, 601 3.23 407,470 16.55 

A Ol 4 OW csrceecescesentesevensscesses oe 5, 144 0. 07 693. 25 3, 566, 088 Maire 222, 836 16. 00 

5 Olait OG Waccesceacacacasssecsuesecnecees 562 0.01 620. 04 348, 461 0.17 30, 671 11. 36 

GIQEIGH) experiencers 5, 599 0. 07 706. 21 3,954, 051 1.89 336, 670 11.74 

TOD) nccencsescsesecececsasassesses = 867 0.01 861. 68 747, 078 0. 36 63, 140 11.83 

80189) ccrcccsscocssssscatscssesssansee 66 = 670. 36 44,244 0.02. 5, 462 8.10 

OO ate 99 recccrcesevessctrecacecs sneesese 3,093 0. 04 763. 43 2, 361, 299 1.13 279, 054 8. 46 

EO Olas O Pecocecesccesececasseecacesecans 168 ~ 839.74 141, 076 0.07 17, 922 7.87 

1 20 m)1 SO cc caccccccsesecsoscecstssses a ike aha laf 0.01 892. 38 996, 793 0. 48 135, 617 7.35 

TA OOIGT) perc es 527 0.01 930. 96 490, 614 0723 69, 928 7.02 

7 Oimi1'99 eerertconcceastaassacacecsaecess 510 0.01 | 1,049.67 535, 333 0. 26 91, 767 5.83 

ZOO'S OVEN cesssesscccconecesecacssecesse 383 - 1, 468. 49 562, 431 0.27 106, 795 5. 27 

Total .0......c.ssccscscsescscacsesseee | Ty 753, 833 100. 00 26. 93 | 208, 829, 113 100.00 | 14,456, 869 14. 44 
Average length of stay ........ per car 1.86 


us 


Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 
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TABLE 8A. Number of and Average Expenditure Per Day by Canadian Motorists 
Returning to Canada in 1957, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average 
agate see of mot. | expenditures 
per car persons person-days per day 
$ 

LWireccectorttaesvances ca cacccansescoceteettoccece cceccstismessters 17, 151, 410 17, 151, 410 1. 86 

SO ston at. Seaoeetaets., St Sea EAMES 2.88 1,001, 175 2, 002, 350 6, 09 

iD Mceeae sas Savanctessansdicessguacesss ca ttesstsesscesavesteeveoebere 2. 96 1, 608, 115 4,824, 345 11.05 

rata reteravececenctisescre ccccaress:atesevarscece cess tevecetatese 2.98 386, 931 1, 547, 724 10. 26 

Dorset eanceettscstacccovess caseresecterts swccasesuvecadesettertte 3. 15 227, 750 1, 138, 750 7.51 

Gaevecccncsceretenatiores<scccecnesecyst Nesscascosescaen ee acoets 3.06 121, 283 727, 698 8. 46 

ED era eta ce ors cat ace ca sere citireiat ececsesescscesee eins 4.00 314, 264 2, 199, 848 7.27 

Bi Meerscctee teeta ta ats sces csv ccc vevere coloscsstscveocessenscoee cee 3.07 49, 924 399, 392 7.92 

OD ewrcesecneetatncctecevsecec scan aseave steaecuccarecese caves eiaes Sar lon 29, 756 267, 804 7.63 

MO ecsceccecssenresatccass sch asy see Bebistecscntvessessecmeecasits 2.94 75, 668 756, 680 7.58 

We iesscccesencetstarscsvocascaccctostearstevccevs oie caters coreeeoeve 3.08 16, 395 180, 345 7.38 

sD Perec ecceeveslesecacesceette terete ssintes eco eerssisasebaastes 3.06 27, 728 332, 736 6.73 

LS mrccctctevscesccccscexssecsvalate seottecttccsussacesniatecterewtans B51: 8, 759 113, 867 6. 63 

WM Bree cesere ce esent Roeccacdse Cots ccvcccseveiavacteccscecésimecestes 3.06 147, 930 2,071,020 6. 23 

D5 Be cccectectiet -ctracs<soxsoscseeeaehcstvs soatusenecccssesm acsts 3.07 13, 737 206,055 5. 80 

MiG Sec cara tere teteccaue 1anas cucdecuersersvascacsdecsscsdecsescsesys 3.06 6, 620 105, 920 6.97 

HM libcsstcctett atest cavicavers=cvecedteesccteesescescecee atesPeeeectos 3.04 5, 639 95, 863 7. 30 

LB eeassecs cose ccngncsssa cess cassvasenseicatecsécerssvececoctoaccee 2.89 7, 149 128, 682 6. 78 

recs ececson tees covwsasccrescusasncscscosheastacvacstatscesesssats 3.30 2, 333 44,327 6.75 

IDO) irctaccractttes tteesicssctueccsts RiacactcscesstecaCavesecesebecn ca 3.02 5, 496 109,920 5. 82 

ID llics gescvtecserecasescas;sseustietscrs sences coosesccceseecteoteses 2.95 62, 806 1,318,926 6. 40 

DL. Weacacs tate tascct bacavascsesscsasteieseiess sotseetacsesre sScusansee 2.95 2, 560 56, 320 7.09 

Orr cascretrtsetthsscracacsuacacserisssnttecice cessvacscssertocetes 3.02 974 | 22, 402 6. 53 

A Messe ceetractecstcsstosscsascceseeisiesessstecacevecsssercca cases 3.33 1, 371 32,904 5. 76 

DBs aratasecte cst toveccecesesecesuetetesthesapeecsevssetecectsenspe 2.73 1, 634 40,850 leva 

BAO Mrecsesscor ee cnena te steccecrcricen ctteeredeices=csucecnss «beeen 2.84 457 11, 882 1.95 

DN Meee sxceoscte sshtocececeossessrusenractta cavneosesesszeds doetteee 2. 44 405 10,935 7. 52 

Fb cP ed oh PE eee a ee SEP 3.03 10,920 305, 760 6.85 

DO iseteastascvorsstcctassecserocstacacscasscccscccnsccsscesseecsasees 2.71 209 6,061 5. 13 

he CRC aE ae ee ene A I 2.71 34, 240 1, 102, 186 6. 12 

£0. 1S 2 ee ee 2.52 12,954 561, 167 6. 35 

Bem Orarsececcececcacectoctsncaetcatscccsscttrscanctscncsescorestossses 3.06 1, 718 93,751 3.72 

Sus ERLE AAAI, 2S 2.74 15,315 920,891 4. 29 

HUME] O recast nescretvaccccsscacdccccetescsserevarcsecctcesseccnsseccessors 2.00 2, 182 158,915 4.70 

OED Mir cr cement <etecscssececssccosetececaccconsnarardccasecesvoceteee 2.39 158 13,076 3.38 

SR OO eecrenat. sctterercarccossaetesseschotcsanceseccicsuctsasesssbiacess 2. 42 7, 492 675, 928 3.49 

DOOD E UO erat ce sees ak wan cases crosats st Sbesdesesssenssssicesess Guesdve 2. 68 450 48 ,006 2.94 

MEZO NAO Bee ccnatececscsssttedso=0cessocesovesaccece sscaséssneverecesscesese 2. 40 2, 684 325, 864 3.06 

AGEN GO Brctes aece tea tttnccocevecsecte tt tecstcuiavaveseccseseatdaversrs 2.11 1,114 167, 791 2.92 

UO enl OG Beers cere steercecccsccacerees teen tececc steccecocsostccesevases Derk 1,098 197, 574 2.71 

AOE BOV.CE fac: eet atin scsssnenoscsssoitssticssesecsssvcveseibeateve 2. 41 923 257, 369 2.19 

PL Ob al etree tects csatetcoscastsucaeotcchceetese dcicakecthetacendsecsst 2.16 21,369, 726 40, 733,294 5. 13 
PAV ETA LE LENBLITOL ISLAY, piverststetnttrrc cee eecemasonttstrete per person 1.91 


1. Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 
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TABLE 9, State of Destination Reported by Canadians, Special Survey, 1957 


Percentage of Persons Reporting Visits of 48 Hours or Over 


Mee Calendar Second Third Fourth 
State of Destination Year Quarter Quarter Quarter 
% 

iS foi Ps G0) 0.6 cern Sp ee ee 26. 14 one 20.99 24.96 31.86 
Felonies eee ree ew cnca creases ort oed ecto eseseracees 1155 20.72 Gat, OAs) 3.44 4.71 
Wess TDN EON error sarees teen eae aratonaceen sapacavers secarcereccwores 11.06 8.78 9.82 12.58 11.94 
Michi gan’ 2252 2co ks ceecaccerse re 8.57 8.36 6. 43 8.90 10. 28 
Gals fori asics cee ceercce cee cnsranetecacovecuccce eracesttasscssesasecansce rate aby) 6.72 6.99 4.71 4.30 
5. 38 3. 64 4.81 6. 14 5. 36 

Ba2D 0.76 TESA 6.15 Pap ie 

3.14 1. 59 2. 34 4.10 3.79 

2. 54 2.89 1.59 2.79 PAG 

2. 26 1.50 1. 46 BEB 1.99 

PRT OU Sie cccncsvecscacacsnscocerns asseesscace cccevevelesecsresocssonetacecsscaccosscts 2.04 2.16 1.64 2.24 2.01 
IRONS] Va 8 ceccseescersenvesecaceor cs aacceasasarecenevgerecsnvacscexconeasace 2.03 1.94 1.95 2.05 2. 14 
Oregon. ee seseece ee 1.82 1. 50 1.67 2.02 1.94 
INOrih? Dako tau cccscscesesrtesseets> ES 1.68 1. 10 1352 1.99 1.88 
NWT ORG escccere cc cree cote tecee con ctesbactvecese stescacoveccvarccovecenscecenseats 1. 66 0.89 1. 27 1.87 Zeon 
Dis ts Of Columbia cecrereracesect es cevoveescecccase sscacesesessestcvsrece-ere 1. 24 1.25 1.65 1. 06 oak 
Vir ean Lease errr eae crea en occa catcoat scan meeracececaceveensseece 1.01 0.67 1.05 T05 1.04 
Connecticut ...... 0.97 1.05 0.75 1.12 0.89 
IN@we HAMpDSMINEC), a. .ce-cccceee-acoce- sees aes 0.94 0. 40 0.73 1. 44 0.86 
IM Ora te TAB ooo cacs sere ec re otc noo eens cnceaceecttererne aeccerspateces 0. 70 0.34 O57, 0.96 0.75 
Arizona 0.59 1.08 ely 0.12 0.34 
Indiana 0. 58 0. 49 0.99 0.43 0.52 
Texas 0.51 0.69 0.94 0. 23 0.37 
Wisconsin 0.45 0.35 0. 28 0.51 0.61 
Idaho 0.38 0.19 0.43 0.62 0.16 
Rhode island 0.37 0.33 0.3 0.42 0.33 
Missowi .......... 0232 0. 34 0.36 0.31 0.30 
TOUTS IANA fereseecceeee 0. 28 0.49 0.30 0. 23 0.14 
Mary LAM sooo sisccccccsatesccecsvecocaccssuccecccecccccssscne On2T 0.35 0.23 0.29 0.21 
AVA Z(0) 120 6 11 agnor ar rape eT Pe eee 0.26 08 0.05 0. 50 0.25 
Colored 0: 22x ciccockos eee eee aea ocaltnca vase pata eee tateonscctcaseee 0.24 0.22 0.19 0.24 0.30 
INCVACA. coccsccececonlecsocseacccaceccuscouscecassssversvecevecs=tascacccateceucsees 0. 22 0.12 0.16 0.31 0.22 
North Carolina) cc. .o.2coc.cccccecetesccsccsave cotesecovevevere®stosscecccscoses 0.21 0.31 0522 0.16 0.18 
MO Wicosccccovancc-ccsscecsvs oatoens teoccecesececscescra censenneresareceresunocancrces 0.19 0.24 0.08 0.25 0.16 
Om GU CK Yi ocscccccctacscceerectusecsciscece sestveschssactascecaccscranersesesse 0.18 0.12 0.24 0.16 0.18 
ROOM BUA or errr ccreccecacecscecstanecnrcsctatarcstenss sus sncurssccstctaresece 0.16 0.14 0.30 0.10 0.14 
Tennessee .... 0.15 0. 10 0.16 0.19 0.13 
West Virginia ... 0.15 0.13 0.15 0.18 0.10 
South Carolina . ee 0. 14 Qari) 0.30 0.07 0.10 
ouch) Dakotas sccerseeterrece tececestecee-ccararesceaterscccavessuescesuera 0.13 0.04 0.05 0.20 0.18 
0. 20 

0.04 

0.04 

Ost 

0.08 

0.04 

0.03 

0.07 


100. 06 
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TABLE 10. State of Destination Reported by Canadians by Province of Re-Entry into Canada 
Special Survey, 1957 


Percentage of Persons Reporting Visits of 48 Hours or Over 


67 


State of Destination Peale Quebec Ontario | Manitoba pee Alberta ee Total 

% % o Jo % % % % 
nticesbrhee Sa SERS ate - 0.09 0. 09 - - — - 0. 06 
eRe Gh a eee RS at 0. 02 0.33 0.64 1.59 6.38 1.70 0.59 
BE occ Seo ERE en ee _ 0.01 0.08 — - - - 0. 04 
acca DACRE SEER TREE OEE 0. 88 1. 06 2.58 5.77 3.97 13.20 19. 42 5.52 
SO OPA Oech carck neta Secs cecacsvacesons 0.0 0.03 0. 25 0.70 2.38 1, 04 0. 20 0. 24 
CONNECLICUt REE soe. 5. ccs Betescctise.Socisente 1. 89 Pala 0. 66 ~ - _ 0. 04 0. 97 
Wella ware: 5.8 fi. fh scccso ts Weetossccesacerese®s 0.18 0. 13 0. 12 0. 03 =- ~ 0.01 0.10 
Dists Of Columbia: 2 .....s.c..0..cccsecsnsneceaee 0.92 1. 85 1.55 0. 41 0. 26 0.15 0. 10 1.24 
LEROVIGIES Re ee U 6.42 12.70 16.53 4.98 3.44 1.04 0.38 11.55 
GOONS ae ee wr ee ee cost wadancseeae 0.18 0.12 0. 23 0.12 - _ 0. 05 0.16 
- _ 0. 02 0. 06 _ 1.78 1, 97 0.38 
0. 28 0.19 3.16 4.90 2.65 1.63 0.45 2. 04 
0. 09 0.05 1. 04 0.58 - 0. 44 0. 05 0.58 
0.05 0. 03 0.21 0.76 3.18 0.15 0. 07 0.19 
0. 23 0. 03 0. 06 0.09 0.44 0. 04 0. 06 
TEES STG foe Seco nee SoRCROE Bee EPO CER ESR PE eee — 0. 04 0.31 0.15 - 0.15 0.02 0.18 
LW TURD BING oso alee ds: Ace rene pce See EP One - 0. 23 0. 36 0.17 1256 0.30 0.11 0.28 
IMINO Ree sees amet ose Mico naessocedevae 29.75 7.85 0. 98 0.35 0.27 _ 0. 08 By PAD) 
PVRVIRELIN oat eee ore, cheat acditecw as. coneccvsete seize 0.28 0.38 0.35 - = = 0. 02 0.27 
MASSA CHUSCEES ore ctr scoousnsbarscavseseres 33.35 12.73 2.92 0.23 - 0. 30 0.16 5.38 
0. 23 0. 08 15.99 5.16 11.64 2.37 0.69 8.57 
0. 60 0. 03 1.29 39. 20 11.11 3. 26 0.33 3.14 
— = 0. 03 — _ _ _ 0.01 
IMSS ONES oe eis cor co ce cch hacouosceosaosceo te 0.14 0. 01 0.46 0.73 1, 32 0. 30 0.17 0.32 
LOOT Ye ae ee eee - 0. 04 0.17 0.61 3.70 36.65 0.71 0.70 
INEDIAS KA Pes Were cse cctuows Mecvacaacolsacesnaccevcutn - 0.01 0.10 0. 23 ~ 0.59 0. 04 0. 08 
INIGRLOE oe ieee a ee ee ee = 0. 05 0. 07 0.17 0.53 0.30 0. 86 G. 22 
INO WHEL AM PSHIRC 22 occecsccc:<idescecesccecesavesses 1. 94 3nc0 0.36 0. 03 - - - 0.94 
ING Wild CLS CY crescccctectecoctsce-sectcaseWenwscnces 1.75 5. 03 2. 23 0.12 0.53 0.30 0.11 2.26 
ING Wa MO X1C Oger cosna tes cs.¢s.tresssectect nerceoten 0. 09 - 0. 02 0.09 0.26 - 0 0.03 
IMO Wag V) OF tte eee sac coce coctct cas Secs ceactonccehes a 15.10 39.45 34.04 Kp 3.70 8B 0.73 26.14 
North Carolina ..... 0.14 0.18 0.31 0.03 0. 53 _ 0. 04 0.21 
North Dakota .... - ~ 0.40 21.98 24.34 0.30 0.18 1.68 
OHIO ...2.5cs5 0. 46 0. 24 4.80 0.41 2. 38 - 0.12 2.54 
GV GENNG IC Beaepe ee i Cee eee — 0. 04 0. 08 0.49 0.79 1.93 0.05 0.11 
ORGS OM bee tere ee cc eect autee - 0.01 0.05 0.32 - 0. 74 9.90 1.82 
RCMINSY LV AMT GW, cess. s he etcacce cacecc rao Alpaln! 1.38 3.31 0.23 0.53 0.30 0.09 2.03 
ROGERS IAN Gee yn ecu.cics ste. ctoleneosone 1525 1, 26 0.12 0. 03 - = 0. 03 0.37 
MOULD CALOUNG coccisscssestcacths-iccetentedeacece 0. 05 0.18 0.20 0.03 - — 0.01 0.14 
BOULLND AK OCR pe cect soca i cccoee ee eccose - 0. 01 0. 03 0.99 5.82 1. 04 0.01 0.13 
0, 28 0. 07 0. 22 0.12 - ~ 0.05 0.15 
0.14 0.12 0. 54 1.66 4.50 2. 08 0,32 0.51 
0.09 0.01 0. 02 0.17 - 2.97 0. 34 0.12 
0. 88 aaa 0.21 _ — - _ 1.66 
1,02 0.76 1.59 0. 09 - - 0. 05 1,01 
_ 4.76 14, 24 59. 03 11. 06 
eae = _ 0.01 6.15 
0,14 3.70 - 0.09 0.45 
_ 0. 53 4.15 0.48 0. 26 
- = 0.15 0.63 0.11 


100, 60 100, 00 100. 00 
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TABLE 11. Number of Canadian Automobiles. Returning to Canada in 1957, Classified by Length of 
Visit, by Province of Re-Entry into Canada 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Atlantic 

Days stay Provinces 

lets Socasane socenaccust satecscncaedeteecsaevess p22 els 

p Bia apecrtet gM tie Mala colt pe ef 70, 916 

Bi laccctetacsnasesdestesssctanantecesserseaeees sobs 32, 498 

ee actucesencee socscetarsedusnecsca=e estsanaaze 13,929 

5 iscesctetectns cosesssansaeceretacesezecs steetsae = 9, 257 

1G teseasacsstcecseseees antetsanssecscsstedesereses 5, 086 

NOMI coetredonc sssscasssesecteccacecserencaseeesses 8,611 

Betsacsstececesecerenceneendse cettansascenterste 1, 632 

Se Sesseaterensesas Re 1, 032 

NO Pezcsstacactenccscccacecenssa Miscasesvcenenese es Pip pals! 

A tector oa ance ce cgeamncsnenssseseesseaneenes 572 

A Dipeareectcssancecesececerstacscssacvaseserterese 1,138 

NB cn stn dace susescteretvsacdhacesdasssadeacesces 276 

Wd Wecerccccctacccccesecstacasssseccstesscesscacses 2,742 

A Sitccs-cassracesececsrscecore caeanatasecesnnees = 374 

DL Giireas stecste-cnecetestadts senene<ccesaeretesecs 246 

DfT iiceneaettans cocsterancecesbeveacsctaseseteeeess 167 

DL By esttersctecertecorsettastsesscsee cots cecaceres 164 

NG iirc erentecccasscsaenasectsdavacescenscensaseans 97 

OG eeeckc Secscssstesttteenretacenccsneseseasaea 192 

DB illicesatacesesacese-eersaer cece sere csearstscanecers 583 

Dd Maeataccntectcarcrereaseenerncscsseeressureseare 46 

Do rnatecrcicererscacaruestocesersceestanersaqneee 21 

DE eter accae secures cavenadeserererecanaesnscte 10 

DD eseascacieacccceeesceresccorecscasieeceseseares 25 

2 Oifrcstescsrasaccessestes Bescccescuscrecs - 

DT Parte csenctcesaavsecatees cage secees 10 

DB ee cscecurscocccssdeenssievecsorereceessecsacese 110 

DOs caacacsoanscasasecsstnencersesxrecasseneandotns 31 

SO SQ) cetatascscocasasersuaedsestessccscscsctcsvecens 270 

(aid Ol Pecrteccetacecucacesetaessscarsesceccecerctrets os 164 

BO!=2 DQ) uceccosssccccscvaenssoscscsvsecsecectessecracsea 25 

GO= G9) etecticccccsotacsdeeset sussecscncsateasesse 119 

LO ath 1 O eecectaasessceadanatessesesactsesesoescentesss 21 

Olam OO lrececstescccceanedsatcsssecessestnesesecesce ee - 

QOH" 99 as censcocscrcarscesecvescceettctonracesscesa A ital 

DO Oia UG ices scacsovacccecesssseesssssserccsecesersess ~ 

ZO mS 9 erseeecectacescasetscrscerssccesseocsanesceers 33 

E46 ORG 9 F- cece-ssscccsccsccusstssestesassteesestransease 55 

UT = 199 V cecscctssssacoascassacsese-sansees 

P00 = OVCT ii nscscancedeccausdascessesstareseranarsassatece 


1, 123, 066 
109, 894 
IGF iid 

37, 618 
27, 079 


12, 515 
42,475 
4,341 
2,451 
8, 647 


1,489 
2,112 
906 
14, 434 
2, 464 


557 


2,796, 005 
97, 303 
213, 933 
41,443 
17, 699 


10, 877 
30, 397 
5, 118 
2,496 
7,591 


1, 399 
3, 265 
353 
18, 842 
639 


637 
581 
761 
lsat 
335 


1,375 


4,999 


2, 246 
289 
1,752 
289 
23 


1, 197 
15 
442 
212 
233 


134,775 
13, 307 
33, 737 

7,391 
2,983 


1, 629 
4, 060 
917 
590 
1, 048 


321 
369 
139 
1,997 


110 


1,135 


1. Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 


85, 878 
5, 349 
15, 727 
2,905 
1, 387 


847 
1, 332 
423 
354 
574 


219 
243 


118, 359 


Alberta 


51,470 
6, 714 
25, 036 
7, 544 
3, 548 


2, 602 
4,175 
1, 106 

973 
1,214 


366 
417 
330 
1, 441 
302 


136 
123 
310 

87 
149 


474 
58 
13 
ll 
47 


24 


110, 022 


615, 424 
44, 659 
105, 645 
19,197 
10, 328 


6, 068 
12, 444 
2,702 
1, 666 
4,404 


957 
1,505 
678 
8, 234 
426 


341 
305 
548 
167 
404 


3, 400 
175 
80 
124 
98 
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TABLE 12. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1926 - 1957 


(Net Credits + Net Debits —) 


Account with Account with Account with 


United States overseas countries! all countries 
Year 
creat | penis | Net Credits | Debits Net Credits Debits Net 
($ Million) 
MIG 2G Wee ste vcccsescrercesneaosaseetes 140 70 + 70 12 29 —17 152 99 ie BE 
OMe ccctewncrnssetetevaccsetusercess 148 72 + 76 5 28 -13 163 100 + 63 
MDB tires teseieeressercecterosatencsesss es 163 72 + 91 14 26 -12 177 98 + 79 
St, a 2a 184 | g1 | +103 14 27 -13 | 198 108 | + 90 
OS OMEE. csccnctscseetsticatetstocssurs 167 67 | +100 13 25 -12 180 92 + 88 
MSG le merce nccceeecce covtrsecccozesecsatsee 141 52 + 89 12 19 =e 153 71 + 82 
WIG 2 Bree cnt sence iccaacceszeasececenes 103 30 + 73 11 19 - 8 114 49 + 65 
BI cpepaesconoencocres sooo oor oo een 81 30 + 51 8 14 - 6 89 44 + 45 
O34 eeieecsssctrecssiccecdvccseeseesretees 96 36 + 60 10 14 - 4 106 50 + 56 
HOS se etcsasctovsteceaceecaseroprensscses 107 48 + £9 10 16 - 6 117 64 + 53 
HIG SG teneareses ate tencen ace meres teriaen- 129 54 + 15 13 21 = 8 142 75 + 67 
EG Srl Meteds ccestecnetecentesenteceee carers 149 65 + 84 17 22 -5 166 87 + 79 
MIO SO mcr cctcrscertnetncrccndese svovscereee 134 66 + 68 15 20 -5 149 86 + 63 
ER El 137 67 | + 70 12 14 26) 149 81 + 68 
TOY) cesraee as Rebels thes oer Ene 98 40 + 58 7 3 +4 105 43 + 62 
ANG A ltteeseretecetente cranes ctoteessonessees 107 18 + 89 & 3 +1 it ou + 90 
MOG 2 micececatvaseccrcsctascece-eare/ssnas 19 24 + 55 3 3 _ 82 27 + 55 
HGS Sees c chan cbaxcsctascesemsaacscenss 87 34 +53 2 3 -1 89 37 + 52 
MAA reercctcecctses ineraccscrscceesese te ert 57 + 60 3 3 - 120 60 + 60 
TNS), scenes co ABe pe ERE HORSES 163 81 + 82 3 vy +1 166 83 + 83 
NIDA G dee neerenxauvesscpessessans soesvecsees 216 130 + 86 6 6 = 222 136 + 86 
OA irccatscexterusneteeteveescacosseasesna 241 152 + 89 10 15 = 8) PAS 167 + 84 
OAC mreeeneccvcstrscctce te ccessennonersce 267 113 +154 13 22 Se 280 135 +145 
ROA O ert recsesercaecesstertersssatsescsses 267 165 +102 18 28 -10 285 193 + 92 
HOLD Omrepecertreessccect decsvarectersneres 260 193 + 67 15 33 -18 275 226 + 49 
MUG oo Limes e tts aes aeaccseccvereretccseetene 258 246 ae IP) 16 34 -18 274 280 - 6 
NOD 2 Mecrccaeeresstecstencetessccnnctecess 257 294 =. Bh 18 | 47 -29 275 341 - 66 
MQ 3 tees tencattessussancssseecswscrsecenne 282 307 — 25 20 58 -38 302 365 - 63 
MOD Aitircnesesseccvacces Rocetectenscvertie 283 320 - 37 22 69 -47 505 389 - 84 
DIG OO MRer tes cacspntecercescsenecsesdentnces 303 363 - 60 25 86 -61 328 449 -121 
NSS Gare, once. csvecosrecunnoncenvevevey ers 309 391 - 82 28 107 -79 337 498 -161 
LOGY. aisennerreartierrcrr mates 325 403 - 78 38 122 ~84 363 525 -162 
es pesos de ‘i. 


1. Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country. 
2. Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 13. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Province of Entry, 1953-1957 


Province of entry 


Non-permit class — Local traffic! 


AGIAN CRPLOVAIN COS mrsnsseeteereet ctecsaacacssesesereeeesats 1, 009,549 1,014, 429 1,169,151 1,385, 993 1,547, T76 
QC DE Ci acacacrevecererarececentse-antsertsessvare cececactovssescerere 348,679 315, 117 482, 534 542, 454 594, 244 
COULATL 0 pteceestccacescccccanestetevacatscrts toathacsseracestoeenseteee a 4,127, 205 3,616, 109 3, 758, 160 3,915, 963 3, 892, 033 
IMENUL ODG ie grctetcestssecscarscetacctersscccracscontte scorcassesereerses os T1, 334 66,571 72, 591 70, 890 75, 240 
Saskatchewan ...sc.<scccccsccscscscacctssectossacscovesscssecacesoes 25,493 23,789 31, 956 32,420 31,165 
PUD OT ar isceccncccserscrsscsscecetartncnecersvscecstase sececaaseveaceraescs 23,254 24, 912 39, 788 32, 069 25,194 
IBERCISI COLUM DIA Wiese. testsrccevcossersestaercccesssocseccseecs<@ 122, 165 120, 510 128, 583 130, 282 120, 573 
PYAUEKONET CLL ICOLY cores cares tceetnscccsencerecstasesssoraxsceeeseeers S 1,520 1, 536 626 995 847 

COP Ta 7 Se ese ear ar oer 5, 729,199 5,182, 973 5, 683, 389 L 6,111, 066 6,287, 072 

Travellers’ vehicle permits 1 


Atlantic Provinces | Joie cpsncrcueMatierecievemeatoos 161, 286 163, 034 166, 664 174, 698 179, 866 
Quote GF petals Mame! a. Mee Se 3 413, 016 396,783 405,784 417, 826 425, 870 
Gatation © ee eat ee 1,534,135 | 1,492,378] 1,549,942] 1,485,360] 1,533,842 
Manitoba, ee See 2 39, 971 46, 499 46,723 45, 543 49,178 
Saskatchewan <1. tt ics ctch Aencncncketces 21, 155 20, 863 18, 910 20, 984 22, 334 
Aliserta (i200 conc oan os ene 8 ee 44,450 44, 894 45,745 47, 916 48, 770 
British Columbia... 208. cc.0 ce ae 283, 846 278, 376 283, 469 282, 926 284, 790 
Yukon ‘Territory 2s WA. Panes a 8, 255 8, 017 1,156 9,191 10, 424 

Canada thet eee ee eee 2,506,114 | 2,450,844 | 2,524,993 | 2,484,444 | 2,555,074 


Commercial vehicles 


PAGLANUICREROVINCOS Eesscerscecssscacesercssusacecscacteceest 7 is 83, 707 77, 259 94,989 110, 295 105, 709 
QCD OC rreceee secs cecateeseuentresestecea stetnensasecssosenconencscs 59, 019 64, 008 86,979 | 120, 184 113,524 
COTILAT Ole ceceatecsercecesccarsteters conssersesctucerasarecsrecercenttctes 190, 197 115, 928 133, 779 156, 942 170, 975 
Manitoba 5 s00ae cvs ccoscocrteceescosessasttcesstasessassssastoves = 7,218 10, 478 12,717 15, 008 17, 293 
Bas Ke tCROWAN  scccccstccsececssscecscsstcerstesceascatacesomt terese 7,927 7, 464 6, 541 8,502 8, 248 
AIO TC < seerertecacssesacacceti ee ectars ties cet en ttcasasece cu cocteeosss 6, 013 4,570 7, 989 8,773 8, 028 
BEARISH COLGMDIA I A sceetescacscersccerscrcscccecatesaceceencees 17, 232 22,645 22, 234 29, 834 34, 213 
MUR ON WTC TPAC OLY i noc ccestesetecscaccecatcotstevssconsocs corcesee ass 1,176 1,019 315 1,385 172 

caus kasedcccsosatosesaassecusa-tvecesecstecrecacececesstacese 372,489 303, 371 365,543 450, 923 458, 162 


1. ‘‘Non-Permit Class’’ and Travellers’ Vehicle Permits are defined on page 80. 
2. Includes 5,509 motorcycles, 36,760 bicycles and 181,091 taxis in 1957. 
3. Includes 1,403 motorcycles, 2,009 bicycles and 5,056 other vehicles in 1957. 
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TABLE 14. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Month of Entry, 1953-1957 


Non-permit class — Local traffic! 


EUAN Prsceteceataseesccrsctedcscessenscacsucerterederstscsnessensosts o> 298, 313 310, 994 270, 122 323,125 322,675 
PRCT EV cass saccussvetocescdvocsacesasosentestestesiceresisecosecesasese 286, 351 292, 040 242, 686 297,624 317, 949 
IMAL CH ress ccsscoscecetonctetsccatsceteennecoasatercescuevseFsacceswnases = 342, 090 315, 682 269, 088 328, 989 377, 850 
PAI EUMMtnasstacssesstssttece<Sesessnncnectcvensnasut-4tsotieea<ensncsosesest 377, 232 330,137 385, 694 425, 938 441,457 
Nk Vateana ce cecteers eeacee acscectsscveserssassescsteecssestecnesssssssese st 482, 461 446, 968 501, 979 511,769 539, 002 
PALE C Micra seastyee ete teterdstctss Secsccsuctecectesrasvcccicecenvescasstaca 579, 333 526, 387 584, 817 628, 224 662, 472 
SNL pre ticnescecscaae © ntee Scere sccceneceneteciot Tosca trenasescnseniese 819, 809 799, 426 921,522 881, 774 900, 959 
PNEL BUAS Cc seccssesteceseresecthecs cocsasnqsessarentesvotentesroscns'easses 806, 771 720, 499 798, 819 844, 405 905,627 
IDE DLCIN DOL cor, sacecececccsstcSeancraccnesacecaveracsseteracecsscnese es 561, 904 471, 970 545, 478 601,759 564, 815 
DCUODE Lieseesns cocnsestrersccacsosercetsseecrecececere <aceceracsascenece 448, 066 375, 033 459, 144 481, 999 467, 680 
INOV@ MDCT i rcssecscccssecs-ccssenscacesonseccs-ctetteettcartttceserscans 373, 782 308, 980 352, 799 395, 344 403, 714 
DECOMDO Ler, cetsterset cyscesstsctecsecssecteresesacecseerteecscvesccters 353, 082 284, 857 351, 241 390, 116 382, 872 

TRA EE a ee eee eee 5. 729, 199 5,182, 973 5, 683,389 6,111, 066 6, 287, 072 


Travellers’ vehicle permits ! 


RTT ee cps checeecoere tant eeepc per ere orp pape 47,422 48,736 57,451 56, 076 48,336 
LO DEUS TV peretaees te ccnte sec cnscsecececacccatioctenaccsvcscxscasscoteters 57, 448 59,617 52,332 55,175 61, 018 
WERE Cees cons osteo tese Me reccw seca cstesteteerieecetehecvasnaeae 71,587 67,218 67,071 15, 823 85, 669 
PER DDEL Mea cect sce teat See cones Sa cansas tosatss ssosdececaesshia wane 106, 709 107, 022 118, 786 105, 632 117, 229 
INE Vagem eerie. sconce eae scans cvcssocteoatstt rea cocuccsapsasee 183,509 194,685 200, 671 162, 388 185, 817 
SOULS po petals Galen ag aE yl pea eR 297, 616 275, 154 289,577 | 320, 390 329, 904 
Lay cece a ataecpre sere ne ach ROE Ae IR 5S. AO 544, 420 562, 223 582, 036 541,715 543, 995 
RR A ree a pc cae etevaenp ston clennaacnmenspumcacamstos 546,185 515,149 515, 078 526, 738 574, 926 
BIE CRDOT oon foo e holla cns cl caneaaantacboteSosciacovencacecnssdoed 305, 212 289, 904 309, 446 295, 853 269, 367 
ROC LODG Lpmeee res te ser nese Be ot Bs a scctccocarece 169, 530 162, 213 167,563 164, 666 152, 653 
RGGI OY oo. Socata 29.0 socasanahenesiadeachistSaccesacesstnsd 99, 192 96,945 91,190 101, 587 101,577 
ID OEOMD OL perce sa cecree ee eco occa ees cab cos accecascatons 717,284 71, 978 73,792 78, 401 84, 583 

BU cobs Maes acannon sacs cen Boca cnse gece vnoadeasansiceses 2,506, 114 2,450, 844 2,524, 993 2,484,444 2,555, 074 


Commercial] vehicles 


FATTY iene coc cocatte terotecececsccsesavceoteee nents ncoounonssonstert 30, 773 28,677 29,614 38, 264 41, 403 
GG DIUATY eamrcecrrtee cere cecrerenrettre creccteccrcctsctterreecrcece 30, 667 28,309 28,612 37,416 40,525 
NUEUT CH pare eens Srsacatere mirc teterenececoenencatevees aocecea te netaetleeese 31, 568 32, 494 29,730 37, 839 41,080 
[NTSB oeeemere per spay apogee npn nap eos Steir aaueUnEaES poi REN A 29,455 21,185 26,682 32, 958 32, 712 
IMB Namen tectetsrcetaceNecgcerar ssn dorrecartnact ss secten cosacese eeetsessens 31,436 22,652 29, 597 36, 927 38,131 
RIRUTEG Bear cease dtcvatscacoccwarccssccesorececotecctocweorscaensacacaeswisess 33, 342 24,224 30, 768 38, 423 37, 676 
DULY args .cnase aassaeccevecshecncscseese Sepeterongeopocesetege aonceaate a 32,635 23,994 29,356 35, 997 39, 278 
PANT SUS Ure reese sete cteten acscnaccoeainacte cota eeieaacden se ceeteesane te 32, 513 22, 815 31,614 40, 019 38, 387 
DO DCOMD OR ee crestecera cece cre cedics toes ee cetera apace ie see eat ioe 31, 404 23, 148 30, 004 36, 079 35, 355 
CL ODOT ererscorcseskcacersrsctcatest cocstereecnSesbersccoesecktacasese os 29, 936 24,178 30, 214 41,486 38, 316 
IN OV CI DEF Wee ceets cansce-acosbcsetce cote cers ress sacstanasavetesetacesste 27, 448 24, 589 31, 869 38, 244 37,123 
ME Ce Mb Ora ese wrote chee 31,312 27,106 37, 483 37, 271 38, 176 

(NF ee SR et. NR I nes Fee 372,489 303,371 365,543 450, 923 458, 162 


1. ‘‘Non-Permit Class’’ and Travellers’ Vehicle Permits are defined on page 80. 
2. Includes 5,509 motorcycles, 36,760 bicycles and 181,091 taxis in 1957. 
3. Includes 1,403 motorcycles, 2,009 bicycles and 5,056 other vehicles in 1957. 
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TABLE 15. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Province of Entry, 1953-1957 
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Province of entry 


Ss 9 Whe eens ey et cere 


Atlantic Provinces 


QUCDEC iiscsccaesssececeee 
ONtarlO ie .ccc<cect eres 


Atlantic Provinces 


QUCDE Cie ceteneccccecesees 
ONUAT IO messcesesecseenescees 
Manitoba <...2...c.<.--<00 
Saskatchewan ........ 


British Columbia .... 
Yukon Territory? ... 
Canada ............... 


ae ea taneesececccccecccccencessesereseressesses 


Pererrtrrrirtirriiriri tit iy 


wees eecseeescncccecsocercssesseseeesesosososes 


Ot eseewsesecseccccesescseeceeseeesocososcecses 


eae cenccccccccescces sees sseecsnsceesoscsoseses 


Prrererrirrrirrertirtit iret tities 


eae e ee eneseawecsescccsesceetescscsssscrcereses 


Preretrerireriirtiitr itr) 


pererrerrerirrtrrretirii itr rr 


Cab eeececcescccscscccsesceserscessoscscscecaes 


Prrretrrrtierir ry 


Oboe cee ceeerccescccsereseererensesesoresesoses 


Oe eaceescsercccsosceseeenseseesessesouesesoses 


ees ceeneerscersceweraeeeeesescsesercneseeeses 


Seem esesesencsceccccoscccssecswesesecenccerses 


Came eae nea esorccencsescccesscensesesescsoscess 


Perrerererrttirirrirtrrritri irri iis rir 


ererrrrrrrrir rs Prrreerrrrttrrrrrrrirriir tii sy 


1. After deducting intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
2. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities but including intransit traffic. 
3. Yukon Territory traffic is practically all intransit to and from Alaska. 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
(a) Rail! 

12, 837 12, 433 13, 421 12, 476 9,881 
143,159 135,830 130, 393 121,803 114, 742 
202,179 195, 556 213,871 183,634 168, 527 

19,145 18, 006 PAs MEA 20, 482 18, 708 

13, 240 12,183 11,198 9,329 8,349 

1, 593 1,611 1,571 1, 580 1, 570 
50, 834 48,121 47,241 43, 254 44, 275 
7, 586 8, 467 6, 856 9,814 10,085 
450,573 432,207 447,428 402,372 376,137 
(b) Boat 
20, 394 19, 486 6, 809 4,495 4, 223 
3, 803 3, 304 4,773 3,750 5, 607 
166, 489 193, 982 242, 866 243, 682 258, 139 
134,717 130, 102 115,147 147, 547 150, 448 
1 2 ~ 2 9 
RD Nad 346, 877 369,5% 399,476 418,426 
(c) Bus? 
] ] ae 
8, 806 8, 822 10, 260 8,072 8, 329 

41, 961 41, 997 47,153 51,158 59, 408 

264, 541 239, 042 239, 086 233, 930 255, 830 

5, 440 5, 801 6,687 6,643 7,185 
463 199 879 645 168 
3,161 3, 060 3, 265 solo 6, 760 
27, 561 36, 218 32, 421 34,912 37, 551 
272 57 246 432 - 
352,205 335,196 339, 997 338, 924 375,231 

» (ee ® ) ° » 

(d) Aeroplane 

9, 663 10, 861 13,164 13, 032 15, 176 
58, 491 63, 764 77,688 81, 309 89,957 
84, 428 94, 831 118, 268 135,075 150,185 
8, 761 10,959 11,909 12, 278 15, 009 
1, 285 1, 278 1,465 Teen 1,814 
12,770 11, 762 13, 237 13,658 19,807 
30, 603 36, 662 42,044 46, 598 50, 206 
7,414 8,351 10, 723 11, 051 10, 487 
213,415 238, 468 288, 498 314, 718 352, 641 


Month 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
(a) Rail (Gross entries) 
| L 

ACEI V jeeetens escent aes, het cn scverdeasceseatt Retettossacssessiocs 89,109 67,775 68,277 73, 793 52,636 
DEOL eave eee eR ORR cgi 71,832 60, 524 55,254 59,712 52, 861 
IMENT CW itesesee neste c cee tea vena ccne c1accseasts sees sseucedeieetcssceites 71,000 56, 356 52, 660 58, 495 46,413 
LASTED este pep eas etn RAR EF OA ERPS 77, 859 67, 428 62, 322 59, 913 54, 316 
IIE Beetnene eos sne aca! scone oo sss2sactenacestacscavaesvssaveaiesossieo 82, 274 72,355 69, 862 63,314 58,119 
RUC Memnetns sat Sccec tee snts erate neces ect sianetaseteenee ese acecoceseset 102, 340 88, 898 87,009 89,728 72, 750 
LIVIN? cases olin aarteae tn Nar ge en ny Re Oe EE 114, 984 114, 667 116, 690 106,914 94,177 
J\OERT ELS Cerner ot Ole nt eRe ote EER 112,935 112, 481 112,695 103, 283 85, 252 
ENE IGCTIND © Lystette eee Sass na cene case eetec thes <acecccnsssi 87, 044 85, 828 81,132 76,639 55, 803 
(NCUA) IVEY s Sarees een er 73,659 68, 642 79, 888 60, 307 46, 248 
INGE MIDE Lia. cocnastectsate stot tenscssocascoterter er ares eadecconsesek 62, 448 63, 762 73, 286 53,923 42,680 
IG COM DC Teen era errata eases salty icp ee ecto acount 80, 625 82,451 80, 712 76,120 58, 438 

PU UAL eect ccc ccncae ice tec kv ceicc neck svesvtec ccavsiceicececossenussst 1,026,109 941,167 939, 787 882, 141 719, 6% 

| Zz} Nie ; 
(b) Rail (Net entries) 

PIMA. Viseececone esti eect tctostsacvorentesosstoanccsssaeeacssssuscnstess 31,147 27, 908 26, 417 26, 733 20, 579 
HES IHU Vy secse cet sre nrea taae eee ceca cvacees te ee ea 2 eet 29,675 27, 476 25,124 25, 150 259251 
INVERT CW occ unc rae tecgacl cana nssssbcceaaeesvenccorssccesepecaste 27,445 24, 748 22,776 23, 508 23,643 
LaN§ OS bs IRN ee i 29,052 27, 534 26, 672 25,001 28,390 
INAV toes sents nassrecectcnassetetoscsd sacs Casvvcesetcerssieichessatesbaces su’ 32, 781 31,519 BL oOS 27, 060 31,186 
SU Omeresteeecedecescatieceserstoeettccttistcrec teeter etre ices 50,177 43,571 46,301 45, 293 42,244 
ADIN? yes SS ae aes RES 61,627 62,719 65, 841 57,610 59, 965 
EATERS. SR SRS AS REE ee ee 59,695 59,654 61, 430 53, 428 49,423 
SSID ASIN scarce en 40,399 39, 854 36,127 35, 724 27,770 
OG) SEs Aeetoepsel ee cect hee nana CREO IE by E 31, 780 29, 200 38, 187 27, 329 AS lela 
INOW CHG ES © se Sten bree tae ir ry Re 23, 674 24,910 34, 674 23, 701 18,654 
WWE COMPO Ue rcccs sce eeecenteccces corse meee oases 33,121 33,114 32, 526 31, 835 25,913 

AT eae Pak cee A ran si ita 450,573 432,207 447,428 402,372 376, 137 

(c) Boat 

BI UNTER IS eee nc cece caretecct ene anccuet cas desveciswactvesastanestavcons 1, 240 iL aeateill 1,151 1,395 1,258 
SES ee ee a ee ee 1, 264 1,539 1,133 1, 446 1,421 
JASE SOE oe See ee te Sree 1, 843 1, 541 1,650 1,793 2,834 
LATOR ee ene ep pc tere AR SPR ER 2031 3,174 2,953 3,021 3,697 
IRE cetera Rd ee 14,494 16,116 17, 648 16, 500 21, 555 
OLIN eee esa a ee no ees ac ean Sue sas Sea peuhceate sates’ ssugencescoesesa 46,349 45,290 51, 100 56, 347 56, 890 
IU Vpn esac aes saece eed ccteer sgcncuaceccact etoaresacececceevaceseseses 102, 434 113, 749 121, 281 122, 785 134, 116 
PERU, Sorgen Oo accep RAP et SE PV REPEC 94, 583 108,175 115, 902 131,623 135, 503 
SEDUCING Ieee acne aca ccosersensorswesrceses pacers poses soteaveee 39, 340 42,783 42,050 48, 666 45,618 
OCEOW CR are coos ee A ec coc ae oe 11,158 8, 103 9,224 9, 861 10, 562 
NON SnON AVS aiken Rare teenies ren <3 3 Eon RRer BSRPO eae Bre? 6, 501 2,865 3,038 3,062 3,086 
1 DIGYGXEY ot] OE ote crraree, te ee pee Sea MERC OMe EAE 3, 567 2,161 2,465 2,977 1,886 

Vota eee es Sa eee eee 325,404 346, 877 369, 598 399, 476 418, 426 

ge 
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TABLE 16. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1953-1957 
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TABLE 16. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1953-1957 — Concluded 


Month 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
aap (d) Bus 1+? 
SAMI I upere revere corsnaeseatecatendecatssesenesttatavocs=ereneesecacers 11,649 12,380 12, 898 9, 492 10, 925 
IG DIU Y mopceceoserece-e2dvecacstenrteteaconsactsarersaacatacerecatscere 11,102 125157 10, 813 12, 061 12,342 
MAL CHIGN.. sssscccssetacvsececeer et secese cocarscssttastedacesucerssasocecs 11,178 11,215 13, 597 12, 050 13, 023 
ANIL Wi eeenecencccacesceectertacwectenerssacarerecacepteatecavsracesccacceace Lops 15; 239 17, 481 18, 357 21,109 
May . becspeensdeecansce ey adcersza ceased cassacanees 27,131 29, 923 27,100 29, 398 35, 09T 
oJ UL) OR pare secens-scnceseststvstesstraacrsacsscscesseetetesdessuccevsass=see 39,599 39, 034 39, 108 39,169 47, 005 
DULY ies cacccctscacenscaaecdestdcseassevenra ssnacssscasesteecatetesecacorsee es 73, 007 75, 506 75,419 65, 222 74, 184 
PAULUS Univeeracecs-ccsceteresererceeececeransst-dsosscscecessresatessvate 71, 453 62, 807 64, 503 66, 337 78, 714 
SO DECI Chere -cccvscatesscascssraccrvsesscers-acarveave sereresacacaeees 36, 780 31, 893 30, 947 32,691 34, 786 
CE ODE Tirrsare coe ere cacesecatevetscsertasete areca curstecncacesecesseats 23,577 19, 361 20, 162 25, 122 19,512 
IN OViCIRDE Mice csrece cn cress ecctecessteceseree cotacerseccorsencsceserses 15, 040 12,611 14, 981 15,180 15, 857 
DOCOMPCT eeseccccectserecsctccssceeecesessrssaestasstevevarersreresess 16, 302 13,120 12, 988 13, 845 12,677 
Fl OCA ecnccc cece anos cer aes ocatenenscsecoeseneece apisesdneneceseseassese 352,205 | 335,196 339, 997 338, 924 375,231 
(e) Aeroplane 

e) RINIAT Vaesearecarcyersnanceataceencatecstsctsretsaerespreseacacecsveceters 10, 598 11, 806 14, 823 16, 946 18, 817 
WIE DTU TY) 2 cnnaceccoceseotececerets sc ctececuoce oversea tasees cocevecestee 11,148 12, 238 13, 951 16, 493 18, 295 
MECN gee was canonsteeateattecetotracsce-s-a-t-atateensteeseca ct corse ea 12,554 13,538 16, 964 18, 285 21,427 
ADIL crac asesesns aces cotscsue sececesesese essdueseeasss¢ravscacseusesaeesee 13, 775 15, 404 18, 239 20, 553 22, 732 
Maya cosas tscctcocss ssetrececeraceteccestccevscengezescecstess caseeers sess & 18, 163 20, 481 24, 733 27,621 31,664 
UNO Mrccreccececcessssu-cocrasncs vers terdsscs-acrsdesesrossbarsrancceracsrs 24, 981 26, 803 31,161 38, 948 41, 028 
DULY. occ sn eacacaccnses sbsseecote soncsacesecs sessveeesasdacvécacswesens cesses 26, 447 30, 836 36,453 37, 078 43, 901 
AURUS Git cs<ss-scsnsssneseterscetssenorssdcsas'ssserecatecesacesestaatees = 26, 917 28, 407 38, 695 38, 078 45, O77 
September, 5 leck-ccattes ose cacesececessccestosva cesses Neraceanes A 22,826 25, 359 30, 013 31, 740 35, 708 
OCC ODO La aac cs ac atgrs cncevech ap secescvontus maasteateacdeaneracees BS 18, 256 20, 868 26, 420 27,624 30, 173 
IN OV GINDCLe-coccocscasatecatsetet eee s-aasecerscssvorarecaceracecasciore 13, 507 16, 308 18,016 21, 204 21, 942 
PGCE MDC L ierecesncesescetenscotrscrescoverectousste ta sasccatocersessara 14, 243 16,420 19, 030 20, 148 21, 877 
Rscels Sos tuct eccastucucndcnrastsnccapaternasesravekss9eceaeeeweoet 213, 415 238, 468 288, 498 314, 718 352, G41 


1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
3. Includes a small percentage of intransit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
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TABLE 17. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in 
the United States by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1953-1957 


Province of re-entry 


——— 


Atlantic Provinces 
CO DOC ee os acca tase eee SO ica conn ns no enc cessics 


CUETO) oe ain ANE ts hs On ek oo 5 


Manitoba ...... 


re ere rerrrrt rrterrrerersy 


DAS RALCHCWAN Me eee Med. Be De Ree cscecesh 
AU DERI 2 aa om eae een 
British Columbia 


oe cecccorcre coceccsoscroro cece cseesecocs sosecs cess 


PAULAMILA CG RELOVAIN GES Wee tect-. coc ccnsrecsceteresctrttes-s-actsoce 
Que DC Cr aie cc-aceetecesece cores conn 
ROVNCERT:L Opec ot see ts eed ccs sarcevs2e ce ose tase coleet cupscocsscasessaresccese 
IMILINAG ODE pees sere ceeretetrttte t tice ceiasvcecsac ert es ott ccecses = 
Saskatchewan ........ 


fe recccc cc cecs posers cece se cssocncecercceco ese 


ANOS eect fae SE oe a 


0 80 cocacerecccecesecosese 


Britisheecolumbia weet. So.) ...ccccoc tee cccccesase 


OMSL OTELCOLY gett terested tt csrcerctecsccte 


GET E eets ct beten eee aes ar nt 


PAGAN CSPROVIN COSwesrs cae ta cvestecosaeoceseonveraseneconeiocece 


QU CDG Cieeternactesceessteetttcce cece cu coteeasttteces ta ccaocawese 
OMA TI Olmertenttnerectecce ty csctt scecs ccnesaecccherers cosoresetaccsecerera 
Mand Cabal e seveetecmetees chs se ccvatsvscesaecusteceroisecsacaucase covets 
Saskatchewan ...........ccccccccecceee 
PATIO LEA metet cs zac cececcerettc tetas caidtasdce tect tesctttavscsocceswes 
BSritishmc oltmbia 2. c.ccscececscscacctecscacesenssecccsterssoce 


WAU RM ICES o @ 105 0 eile th Re 2 ape a ee rs aS 


371, 366 


431,794 


563, 094 


1. Includes 10,981 motorcycles, 59,257 bicycles and 230,647 taxis in 1957. 


639, 258 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Length of stay — 24 hours or less 
1,128,197 tera Ove te 1, 367, 434 1,615, 748 1,692, 852 
704, 508 688, 549 952, 817 1,086,593 1,169,503 
1, 488, 384 1, 946, 264 2, 367, 938 2, 759, 531 2, 864, 208 
125, 330 136,014 144, 013 136, 752 137, 949 
57, 265 62, 604 65, 055 75, 043 86, 364 
28, 036 29, 399 58, 247 64, 567 51,935 
513, 797 503, 077 534, 473 569,786 624, 361 
405 1, 332 1,069 1, 495 2,449 
4, 045, 922 4,577,751 5,481,046 | 6, 309, 515 6, 629, G21 
dl 
Length of stay — Over 24 hours 
Ke = 
44, 816 41, 832 97, 943 127, 366 152, 791 
160,510 156, 955 310, 199 373, 757 403, 802 
281,225 390, 280 480, 086 478, 872 476, 225 
51, 059 51, 086 67, 869 65, 979 71, 864 
35, 461 30, 613 32, 040 31, 486 32, 481 
34, 529 32, 961 65, 534 65, 050 58, 552 
153, 443 149,618 186, 150 203,723 228, 773 
212 200 381 387 609 
761,255 | 853,545) 1,240,202 1,346, 620 1,425, 097 
be eee 
es Commercial vehicles 
T ee te 

93,575 89, 703 124, 443 137, 853 132, 536 
90,117 99, 731 135, 755 183,390 172, 788 
112, 547 164, 208 223, 384 232,944 244, 371 
20, 222 25,646 25, 081 28,125 22,220 
14,702 13, 819 10, 217 12,156 10, 128 
aides 7, 364 Vata 13,138 11,169 
32,910 31,171 31,653 31, 297 32, 752 
121 152 289 355 1, 423 
627, 387 
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TABLE 18. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States, by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1953-1957 


Month 


EEE ia ee ae ee ee ce 
TEC DIU BEY) scoccececzcesvescesseecccescccssnsstecercscecest cacceseassesrere 
Mare Fay Ooo das wroseccn nc ers cea oa cnvoncesanacacecostattoestssaacscacses 


PARES Ullcccesareseoccscncereescnanssecescccsqssetevaseeecssaeccsaccerere=r 
ISCDGEMID Cf) eccessssescnemerereete cnenecsnscace-castasecessescerenvarstee= 
OGCOD OF coe ceccasseccssmscsnecececsevecestacseasiecesconesacecssecesees=e 
NOVEM D Offic cocscconctatcersscccecesereccuscensctascertesens csscorer=e 


ATI AT Vibe stncccacencseceoctnoccretetee:cosscseuscseattvssstersessacsoncaen 
FRC RUA TY ga cares cccececcsctsecsecesccsescccasccccerscssvecenseccsszecers 
MERC ire csceasecce eres rasrerere carer osce sutreevececteterscoccassereses 


RUIQUSET coscccccesectoctctesceveresessss sacsestosatevsctccoecocccarcecseor 
SG@DECMD Ch aoa oon oe oe ceccoctteacececcecaseccctceronesetererasonsaseses 
OCLOD Cl cairo oes eo Sos Sawa cacescocccarceracecaceuctesvercesesceccecees 


) SA) 0) a: oe A Oe ee Be 


INUBUSE « <ccoccsesevede vesvesceccdacaventesocssesscscuccasnsssiccsacccveens 
SODCGMD eR cao rocccceccnss cn cescnecctos scenes ceases cescanescccsaaceeee 
OCLOD EN aasecccseuccsceeeeecwecscnc scone vosccenttiteatesasessccsececes 


— 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


Length of stay — 24 hours or less 


242, 225 
230, 639 
279,485 
322, 646 
383,474 
376, 517 
440, 589 
468,052 
356, 604 
353, 314 
305, 716 
286, 661 
4,045, 922 


T 


225,882 
236,210 
271, 830 
375, 683 
447, 667 
430, 040 
534, 972 
526, 342 
428, 687 
414,777 
354, 205 
331,456 
4,577, 751 


301, 042 
273,870 
300, 795 
444,174 
527, 307 
526, 692 
676, 355 
603,177 
520, 679 


509, 508 
399, 258 
408, 189 
5,491, 046 


383, 268 
354, 860 
427, 869 
481,004 
559, 558 
594, 178 
737, 228 
689, 141 
576, 327 
556, 788 
467,583 
481, 711 
6, 309, 515 


Length of stay — Over 24 hours 


20, 340 20, 454 29,901 
20,652 21, 826 28, 139 
31, 751 30, 760 35, 197 
By ew yal 68,875 91, 539 
56, 357 70, 665 103, 763 
60, 903 66, 326 95,473 
122,580 139, 502 229,098 
148,325 154,530 212, 498 
89,395 97, 042 146, 566 
76, 062 80, 968 129, 708 
43,146 54, 067 13, 940 
33, 973 48, 530 64,380 
761,255 853, 545 1, 240, 202 
a 5 
Commercial vehicles 
34,113 34,780 40,328 
36,414 37, 817 36, 718 
31,373 35, 195 37, 379 
27,199 33, 401 40, 980 
29, 102 36, 129 49,327 
29,614 37, 702 51, 448 
29, 888 37,563 49,445 
29, 824 38, 066 51,345 
30, 739 34,877 51, 113 
32,630 36, 652 52,097 
30, 432 34,417 47, 245 
30, 038 35,195 55, 669 
371, 366 431, 794 563,094 


1. Includes 10,981 motorcycles, 59,257 bicycles and 230,647 taxis in 1957. 


44, 702 47,732 
40, 440 45,277 
56, 831 68, 041 
95,988 111, 959 
97,891 110, 349 
102, 719 118, 480 
230, 627 234, 430 
233, 583 250, 895 
152, 261 152,729 
130, 197 124, 798 
83,674 85, 387 
77, 107 75, 020 
1,346,620 | 1,425,097 
{aa 

58, 587 66, 131 
61,397 62, 256 
52,016 54, 107 
42,682 44, 607 
49, 300 51, 601 
50, 890 49,634 
52, 550 54, 167 
54, 034 51,965 
51,334 48, 087 
57, 800 51, 223 
52,597 46, 992 
56, O71 46,617 
639, 258 627, 387 


399, 596 
404,559 
492, 090 
536, 541 
587, 888 
644, 667 
737, 969 
719, 408 
601, 845 
533, 309 
481,531 
490, 218 
6,629,621 


TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES TAT 
TABLE 19. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by Province of Re-Entry 
into Canada, 1953-1957 
Province or re-entry 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
SS aa 
(a) Rail 
PACU ET CMP TOVINCOS ec cconecscecécacctccancsvet-cessecseccoasoess 15, 558 14,014 13, 407 14, 201 12, 596 
MQW CU Rese eetreceacencatsacerctcatatecectrectaacttcec ot ccoeesccerce 150, 098 155, 912 153, 252 155, 634 136, 478 
MORE ALLO Beerereeceteoee ten tata secatenscccteretee ct ns te ee snnces conse = 238, 923 218, 789 216,000 222, 747 205, 094 
IEAM T LOI Eh teearses cc cos sate accu na rcsecececerecarercersucecnscecssscee==t 23, 897 24,905 22,533 22, 085 20, 629 
SSERGIUC CIE WAT cece Seton cee conic cadence nat scan ceacecsenicse 6, 141 5,467 4,888 4,069 3,462 
PAD ONGE Rents cases cecewens occa snsee scsnacccwocnue tact casteteaaccsetseess 38 16 2 - — 
STACI © OMINID 1a at erceses fas c.-coecooseceecsccsecseeecccecesecee 76, 869 71, 682 70, 210 65, 745 65,118 
DYER MOLT GO LY (oo sectccesces-- os nest senssesetceesteseceseeeetece 999 1, 239 7192 1, 356 1,635 
MORE QA gececre necesatec ess cscocscaes<cearacvsasqctecssootecncoracercs 512, 523 492,024 481,084 | 485, 837 445,012 
(b) Boat 
Bate Sosa 
PAINT OPT ONAN CES | csnscccs-eoccc-tecsccecscorsskcestccececetess 56, 798 42,191 34, 140 21, 701 21, 661 
(BUNS SG) ee eee eee dev seaeesansesesrceseterers 2,032 1, 683 2,892 1,865 3,401 
ODED 0) ya ene ee ee i Hs Re aR et 39,522 39, 934 45,047 45,995 37, 557 
ISU PETA HG) O29 as zp - =~ = - = 
RGIS WAL CHIC WA Bere crees cores oe ctcccn-ceocesnecarseccccececaccacaces - _ _ — = 
PASI IONG Ae este vet Seve decs cn ccsnonns oe eassenccasicvececaeseutecses — - = - - 
PUGS ICON UIMDLD Foe arse w sconce seccosccoscassecaccnre-vonnesoeea 28, 763 29, 320 28, 202 32, 563 32,581 
RYAUOW MNCITLLOLY 2a cc eqceascssesacercetteccsnecreesascecsassacsecs 29 aa 4 23 13 
MARA A noo oc cee contact sanee so nnsnccss sev soasesnowsess-cescceewecenes 127, 144 113, 128 110, 285 102,147 95, 213 
— 
(c) Bus! 
INTVANTICHPROVANCES) catssc<.ccccoteccceetetaoso-e eesenesesnenes 17, 840 16,453 13,971 12, 663 12, 608 
UCD EC We... s2oc cr mace eae ener, ee ee Re ed 82,359 74, 678 76,014 78, 064 78,333 
GAT aca. ancosessotee socecettsavocsawassecsreee Meese tewesceesanseocns 333, 135 304, 653 263, 159 225, 803 235, 042 
i FE\TU) 6.0) 0): pene = 5 NR es + Ae ee 21, 823 21, 729 Be) SB} 28, 599 29, 000 
SMALL CIC WAN By oe eesces ste ne rek casas cee ten detececssnresnnneet 580 596 878 877 392 
PUI CN Ane acca tts Sete ow cnosenn sete cate ctieecsnnonessie 5, 300 5, 065 5, 130 5, 268 5, 087 
Brit sh Columb iia weeeeer sa ccec cere eats cnc eee TT, 065 76,405 80,822 84, 223 93, 259 
WMRON EM CTTLOTY. 2. s2<ctccestcsecescsesassnndesseeticastiaeeseexocee 120 35 56 126 - 
CEPA TD a ease Ra ne ORCC PPC EE ESR 538, 222 499,614 465,353 435, 623 453, 721 
(d) Aeroplane 
PAG AME Cem NOVINCES, :c.cacsccteccscotssseccesshasatcicocesancocees 6,452 6, 732 7,987 8,913 9,583 
TLOD OU Meeer scence nctaceactceansnecececeasontisceveest asa Csscustecetese 60, 560 66, 104 78, 140 91, 544 98, 868 
(OUTER) py ee pe art Ed 96, 369 98, 984 121,855 147, 902 166, 496 
INL Ey FUDD) poeeecccesemtccseacemmes set caceeae tera -sensetecteceraseseetaoece 5,151 5, 436 6, 239 6, 698 7, 204 
SASK AL CMC WANG. 2..c1scascccssocs-acotecessesvenresacesveaccseters 469 506 414 565 733 
PAN OT CAM ees oe Sar ec ncnet covaseseekscressnavcersecencanaieceenseeséus 5,903 5, 188 5,482 5, 248 8, 044 
PSCUEUS NO OMIM Died ce snececesecerseee eeccecaceorscnsececteceeceters 24,721 28,851 33, 189 38, 774 41,035 
UR OE MGM OLY eacsesveceeesersscaec cas evsee tan cocteseosteentess 831 656 608 648 689 
ORT Py ae ee oA NY ak 200, 456 212,457 253, 914 300, 292 332, 652 
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TABLE 20. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1953-1957 


Month 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


a 


SAMUATY cesscsssens cncccasateasccertsecertecasearetrercccenestecseattrg 41, 410 38, 944 37, 832 38, 793 34, 340 
CO DPURT Vararevecstaccctnensscecsuszectsssscctssvaasecorgsrsacvqccteretines 32, 041 28, 613 29, 352 31, 848 30, 116 
MSN CI sneratcctncratacacaresaqavenenensedvcntnceses araenecessecitonttst 34, 669 35, 652 34, 274 35, 580 42, 179 
TU cnccs, cate otcncestacetepeeadccteoasaecectaraesaeececeneecescaaes 49, 992 48, 263 49, 399 52, 322 43, 125 
MEV cesescncessestectducodeccteauaseeseccestesdasanaictsurccacsuaccesenears 39, 200 39, 484 36, 960 34, 951 34, 450 
DUNCT Messpssescencaacrsnatepaneteesicscresdeswerchttasancseiescnesacsncen tes 35, 919 32, 928 34, 150 32, 758 30, 163 
QIN Seaodenceaonncoo cio neehcdomontidaachacaehanne cercosnecnsoontooac 54, 922 51, 869 51, 285 49, 722 47, 452 
TAURUS cagoan nonenucee connceapeocnx noceceo snason, Saceanionnagandeecce 61, 106 58, 560 50, 972 55, 947 50, 191 
SOD UGIND Clas sereceaneevd:seaccentecceecsee hay schegecerercsnscseccest 41, 824 41, 960 40, 170 42,045 36, 607 
QXELO) SET? exacctencacosnchoathccoconciinosodkonacnocancras pnencrotiecocaned 46, 920 42, 861 46, 452 42, 718 36, 319 
INGVOMID Cian cencrscecscestneteusnetatectstrcectercestosecercsracic cater? 34, 504 35, 095 32, 557 30, 896 28, 484 
DGC OMDET Me cerecrecrcsugsntessesataseneesieaecuctertnsrssanccctesrs 40, 016 3, 1995 37, 681 38,257 31, 586 

JIC | nor oncenca anti frigtnobh aetrhuccocnomcodertocecckesnoccasanodbes t 512, 523 i's 492, 024 481, 084 485, 837 445, 012 


(b) Rail (Net entries) 


DAMUALY: \s. cciovcscascsvssensabvocesrcsavesseonsasssuvasassascoauesatucens 40, 810 38, 434 37, 403 38, 365 33, 957 
FIGDFUALY: cicccsesestrte scabies ssososessectacesenetentectseacseancocers 31, 562 28, 146 28, 952 SOLS 29, 786 
MAG cisccsasssacovertacocnasesetacsspscsbereasasssavanaieucpidsesseisese 34, 197 35, 189 33, 816 35, 139 41, 762 
DY Ler concvcssthcccctetereteeecersts secteseavenet tndeacerenacsansenunse 49, 206 47, 540 48, 684 51, 909 42, 603 
MY. ceccccecctesstessacsecseiesvsuler.svtChacoviter Corr vsanserstesiatenaces 38, 495 38, 883 36, 491 34, 463 34, 022 
JUNG: iy, csscccccavsvsccasscocrenstestésvesascavesserorerteetvartatteteaciers 35, 301 32, 475 33, 707 32, 318 29, 626 
DUI Vigestusccncocassvivsacsecoracanissetessudcestavavacaeccsatavarseercosestes 54, 167 51, 207 50, 721 49, 252 46, 769 
AU RUS tii cive seas conssBestetragsrssnsacasdgacsecerio toss ieiasvssusanecees 60, 406 57, 947 50, 269 55, 360 49, 466 
September: <.s.css,.secevess covevecevenetscteecnecaneareewsascvescvansaet 41, 263 41, 505 39, 692 41, 638 36, 151 
OCLODED DT. .cosscroscsatntersstesetecssonconsssutetecetateres evs sSuipeoeene 46, 245 42, 360 45,912 42, 254 35, 788 
INOVEMDE Gauiecosststrioccetecs ssccveasatnestartteoets tusacaoseceseers 33, 927 34, 483 32, 041 30, 362 27, 954 
DIGCEMPOL, Gock..us shetetencdesacesassesccuatoltae tte steseonyseseemeperes 39, 252 37, 088 37, 009 aH (PAB 31, 003 

TOG eisscicccsestseevtecssacesontassebovsesvaasedebaseeseavassassnses 504, 831 485, 257 474, 697 480, 294 438, 887 

(c) Boat 

DANUALY cicassescscec-incssscksescdscsseadeveteeacevadsassanet sen teseece 5, 067 4,123 3, 7174 2, 652 2, 626 
February victivsieectieskesenvercoess SOO OTOL 4, 354 2, 932 2, 660 3, 176 2, 866 
March o ccssceacessittacsus verti wideaxco ave etetien ewer nen avsseseeed 4, 647 2, 821 2, 864 3, 360 2, 928 
y No) dU rere rire tier mercer eaten ee rier once eeo ee 5, 793 5, 182 4,497 3, 970 4, 784 
MAY)? Aes dicscusasascdersnsuctesebcnuincoseae tesateesvoetaceeguiesteteckeraans 8, 135 6, 484 6, 312 5, 258 5, 287 
DUNO ech cccssst eves odarstesseseessies cssteonse epneameneentenneneie tees 11, 773 13, 427 10, 233 9, 175 10, 388 
DULY rons ev cchsstancceevsseasdscnavesetanctetiotats wusesvetoestereroetties 20, 505 23, 811 25, 386 21, 433 19, 018 
MARI ZUUS EL! scosvanc stems guestyteccectsseatoves tr cleastareuseateesiorerertves 25, 473 22, 443 eS pap 26, 994 21, 528 
Septem ber cies cdcescvavanesavscsvevetavevaatrocivecstesteset ers 14, 840 13, 239 13, 755 11, 236 10, 753 
OCLODEL  viscscscdttvccscettssvvcsscsucteetreceteercecisentsaeerttere ap hy falls 8, 139 6, 766 6, 814 6, 495 
INO VIN DEL: Si.tesscsicscoacssaasesesscoteccerecucevaranepeertettetetets 1, 124 4, 853 5, 620 3, 552 4, 954 
DO COMPEN Bicessescecatocecasencescacacsetstsves terraces strrssencomeetes 5, 674 4, 697 4, 527 3, 586 

OGG Uo icsreccescsccatcsse dense usacrarsvures Gra cisbecontocrerurererstes 113, 128 110, 285 102, 147 95, 213 
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TABLE 20. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1933-1957 — Concluded 
Month 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
I J 
(d) Bus | 
= 
SANUATY cee accccccsasestcveadcaveseadessescdescecetsssssvesssuaaivasusen es 27, 936 27,346 25, 367 20, 279 22, 300 
EUG DY MLAT Vitcsecs denen tes cueiusessesenspatetecersccnctcsswunesececsdet 26, 550 24, 584 22, 897 19, 023 19, 451 
MAN CH teres si ccstasvascscracdest ia isvvesevaeanspesisdyaters can esedeieasein 32, 963 29, 442 26, 504 23) 122 28, 887 
PADD tiesto caches ccceceseestbavesocssecsucseuasStesesTictaesuatvisnaetedees 41, 321 38, 299 36, 533 34, 923 37, 585 
IMiLY Briicc-ccrsstcs cdeseA-sevettevs coshaccasssdboes sseesewees scan veacenign 49, 451 45, 094 43, 420 40, 637 37, 889 
eILIIN GC Mee caec ce giectwtseasecacscrcceseistavestescsenvastssedéescoetaaceence 57, 921 53, 934 48, 872 51, 987 51, 371 
JUL Vamercedvccsrarerestc avers seers ececenscrvas ser cecseesess duceievonseaea 70, 292 68, 293 68, 664 61, 656 59, 642 
PAU BUS Gig cc ceteeeccieas seseds aes ssaiecessvchanuwaveuamsaseeeebaass Lneseacs 71, 726 10, 776 62, 790 68, 496 70, 879 
Gente WE! Use .scickerstecedsescespusuteess PTE es. [ 50, 840 46, 844 48, 347 41, 277 45, 309 
OCLOD ET eee rrcstritc ecstcrsscsasc cccccsvscccccetevsseocsvocdsseves 43, 599 38, 520 34, 189 27, 824 33, 262 
INOVEMDCT xin sccccesavavavacasscdoasascsvewsscauesessasosssoaccveeseause 33, 724 29, 936 24, 646 23, 591 23, 057 
DS COM DON Mencese ae atee cecuscecsccccacescccdasacccers cessSses fosncasness 31, 899 26, 546 23, 124 22, 208 24, 089 
OCA siscehcccctee sansnectescevasasdancasenanedasdesvececeressassvouste 538, 222 499, 614 465, 353 435, 623 453, 721 
———— 
(e) Aeroplane 
————__———.— 

eS IIUAT Vane censccemceccenscananacscunceswcareneseve siviscecassauesoseeares 14, 841 16, 506 20, 159 23, 884 28, 486 
GC DIMUAT Yeas ceaccsevecseccesncdvscescscdcnceasessresevcsecssacsverercces 14, 304 14, 851 17, 001 22, 245 24, 847 
Mat Ciemerrnccnccercrensatosts cote cssscacecessarencateucccooctss sdesveeses 18, 223 19, 928 22, 854 27, 857 32, 860 
PADI eueesectrscres-vateuatcncesesranceetstvecersiecccerssscnsessceasceseescs 20, 938 22, 060 25, 976 32; 125 32, 289 
IM AV iiesen cc atserteectscereecsatareccradesensngaverssastocconcsssesssseesenes 16, 978 18, 727 21, 741 26, 588 29, 573 
UTC re cersericcecsseeteaercccvccadatsescerstssctasescoesceseareenmenctenos 15, 357 15, 893 19, 417 25, 165 *24, 442 
JUL Vea teen ccc casctscvacsevsassecsesenanesavedewsvesssdesdecesscencdasecsvses 15, 513 16, 137 18, 932 20, 864 25, 402 
PAUL RUS UMMENtias es ssccsccctoesestsarstcenNovecstuiséeectnecsnectwecsrone 17, 356 17, 074 20, 657 24, 653 29, 374 
BEptem DM cccscvivtsctescnesteccsnstecsetstevocrevas «saws scceeoverse0 17, 657 19, 960 23, 100 25, 446 27, 971 
DELO MEM metro cites: setnswonecarecenercsuctvansccaesctcessseseese oss se 20, 245 19, 736 25, 226 28, 543 29, 738 
INOW CIN DOL MercacariccsascVesunenscostoanccuvesscosarcccestasavatconecnss 16, 520 19, 833 23, 213 24, 403 
IC COMDE Te ccc.cccee ste sete senatsestocsneteuscsnastensssencsoucserosenes 15, 065 19, 018 19, 709 23, 267 
212, 457 253, 914 300, 292 332, 652 
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1. Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


Classification Definitions used in this Report 


1. ‘‘Commercial Vehicles’’ are trucks used for commercial purposes. 


2. Highway Traffic not classified as commercial vehicles consists of automobiles, taxis, 
motorcycles and bicycles. 


3. Foreign Vehicles Inward 


(a) Non-Permit Class consists of local vehicles which do not require Customs permits. 
They are restricted to travel within the jurisdiction of the port and may not remain 
in Canada more than 48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross the border 
frequently on commuting permits. (See below). 


(b) Travellers’ vehicle permits are issued to foreign vehicles which remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours or which travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. 
(Thus a motorist who intends to leave the country at a point other than that of entry 
must apply for a traveller’s vehicle permit). 


These permits are usually valid for periods of 60 days or 6 months, but more than 
50 per cent of all permits issued each year are used for visits of less than 48 
hours. 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the holders to 
cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. Repeat trips after 
the first, however, are included in the non-permit class, as mentioned above. 


4. Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by length of stay depending 
upon whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours. 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immigration officials 
across Canada. 
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FOREWORD 


This publication is a statistical report on travellers between Canada and 
other countries. No attempt has been made to isolate any group or ‘‘tourist 
traffic’, The report provides estimates of international travel expenditures 
arising from all types of movements across the frontiers. Many of the movements 
are short-term and local in character arising from close inter-relationships of 
communities lying near the border. Commuting, temporary migration for employ- 
ment, business travel, and shopping visits, comprise parts of the movements as 
well as summer residents and vacation travellers usually associated with the 
‘‘tourist’’ business. 


The data, therefore, do not coincide with the movements and expenditures 
which for some purposes might be defined more specifically as relevant for the 
“‘tourist’’ industry. While the latter industry would comprise only part of the inter- 
national business shown in this report, that industry does on the other hand also 
include the large and growing domestic sector of tourism not covered in this 
publication. 


In using statistical data in this report it should be noted that some of the 
averages are derived from data covering many ofthe groups of transactions noted 
above. For example, figures of average expenditures applying to certain cate- 
gories of international traffic must, for the purpose of this report, reflect the 
spending of all groups of travellers who cross the border. They are, therefore, 
not necessarily representative of groups generally regarded as tourists travelling 
for recreation. 


WALTER E. DUFFETT, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1958 


Leading Developments in Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 


The most significant change in travel between year, but again at a very moderate rate. Re-entries 
Canada and other countries during 1958 was the by residents of Canada were less than 1 per cent 
decline in receipts from residents of the United higher than the previous year, or a gain of approxi- 
States, the first decline in a period of seven years. mately 224,500 visits. Re-entries from the United 
During the period from 1952 to 1957 inclusive, States were approximately 212,300 above the pre- 
there had been continued expansion in our receipts vious year which amounts to a gain of less than 1 
from this segment of travel from $257 million in per cent. In addition, the expansion in travel to 
1952 to the record of $325 million in 1957. Receipts overseas countries continued but levelled-off when 
from residents of the United States amounted to compared to the previous years. In 1958 an ad- 
$309 million in 1958, a decrease of $16 million or ditional 12,200 entries direct from overseas were 
about 5 per cent below the record of 1957, but about recorded amounting to a gain of about 10 per cent 
the same level as in 1956. The decline was due, as compared with a gain of 13 per cent in 1957. 


mainly, to the non-automobile traffic where shorter 

visits and lower expenditures per visit were re- N d cae t deny 
ported. The decrease in expenditures of the auto- a records Were fase ae peguee = ane oy PS 
mobile traffic, on the other hand, was less pro- S atietla ne pee orave lit I ee eo 
nounced and may be traced to the non-permit classi- RPS Seineats Reacae noes eg liioa an increase ot 
fication. Expenditures by motorists entering on $17 million et approximately 3 per Cent Over the 
travellers’ vehicle permits were slightly above the previous record of $525 million established in 1957. 
amount recorded in 1957. Receipts from residents Payments to the United States advanced $10 million 


of overseas countries advanced $2 million to a new or 2.5 per cent due to higher expenditures per visit 
record of $40 million for this portion of travel in most categories, as the rise in volume of traffic 
Total receipts for all countries are estimated at was less than 1 per een. Cn the other hand, pay- 
$349 million, a decline of $14 million or 4 per cent ments to overseas countries advanced $7 million 


awith 4 ished in 1957. or nearly 6 per cent, although the number of re- 
when compared with the record established in 1957 entries was about 10 per cent above 1957 indicating 


There was little change from the previous year lower averages per visit for overseas travel. 


in the total number of entries into Canada by resi- 


dents of other countries. When compared with 1957 The debit balance on travel account with the 
there was a gain of about 3,000 entries direct from United States advanced from $78 million in 1957 to 
overseas countries, while entries from the United $104 million in 1958, an increase of $26 million; 
States declined about 88,700, leaving the aggregate and the debit balance with overseas countries 
for all countries about 85,700 less than the record reached $89 million, an increase of $5 million over 
established in 1957. 1957. The total debit balance on account with all 
countries amounted to $193 million in 1958, an in- 
The volume of travel to other countries by crease of 19 per cent or $31 million more than the 
Canadians continued to expand during the past previous record of $162 million in 1957. 


STATEMENT 1. Number and Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada, 1955 - 1958 


Number of persons Expenditures 


1955 1956 1957 


millions of dollars 


Type of transportation 
1958? 


thousands 


Automobile: 
Non-permit or local traffic .................66. 11,939 12, 300 11,542 35.4 34.8 31.0 
CUSLOMS Permits ee 7, 241 7,405 1,476 NEW ia PA |e MSR 140.8 
Repeat trips of permit holders .. 235 7AMY 3,211 3,644 - - _- 
Ob lessee rire ers ses0s Raa ada Sean 22,390 | 22,916 | 22,662 172.6 | 173.5 | 171.8 


Sresas(oerice coronas aemienaaereas casi st srsnsur ack feet ts 882 720 651 43.7 44.6 34.7 
BOR i srcces uk seanecheauaurcsreaschueveisensecvsaeacsuas3s 399 309 332 15.7 18.9 15.1 
PAL NLOU RN DUS Pacts deca ceteteer ce scsseueees 339 375 370 22.0 27.5 26.3 
bt EN i hence peer eee ar nOccO acre PRERE ee 315 353 368 36.6 40.6 41.4 
LO) Oi eo Ro ost eee ee 3,342 3,946 4,148 18.7 20. 2 20.1 

DE Oba Fe eete tees soc sceceve crcmrccsttatosscesscossceet 5,277 5, 703 5, 869 136.7 | 151.8 | 137.6 
Sea ponnar coset teterseesoscnaioneaast 27,667 | 28,619 | 28,531 309.3 | 325.3 | 309.4 


1 Subject to revision. 


8 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Types of Transportation 


The upward trend in receipts from residents of 
the United States travelling in Canada was reversed 
in 1958, when a net decrease of $16 million or 
roughly 5 per cent was recorded. The most pro- 
nounced changes occurred in the non-automobile 
classifications where the amount spent by visitors 
was $137.6 million, as against $151.8 million in 
1957, being a decrease of slightly more than 9 per 
cent. At the same time, expenditures by persons 
using automobiles were down $1.7 million or 1 per 
cent. The decrease in the grand total of expendi- 
tures, however, can be traced to lower expenditures 
per visit, rather than the decline in the number of 
visitors arriving. The aggregate of non-resident 
automobile entries in 1958 amounted to 8.5 million, 
a decrease of 82,600 entries or about 1 per cent. 


The non-permit or local entries fell back one and 
one-half per cent, while the decrease in entries on 
travellers’ vehicle permits was only slight, a drop 
of less than half of one percent. 

Statement 1 shows some falling-off in receipts 
from automobile traffic when compared with 1957. 
Expenditures by the non-permit or local classifica- 
tion declined by $3.8 million. This was off-set in 
part by an increase in expenditure by travellers’ 
vehicle permit entries amounting to $2.1 million, 
which was largely due to the increase in the aver- 
age per visit in the third quarter, when the volume 
of traffic is heaviest. The total receipts from auto- 
mobile entries were $171.8 million, compared to 
$173.5 million in 1957. This was a net decrease of 
$1.7 million or 1 per cent. 


STATEMENT 2. Average Declared Expenditures Per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling 
in Canada on Customs Permits, by Class of Permit, 1954- 1958 


Class of permit 


COPING CT eres ete atte cao ae cco eeedecsactcteusesonacaes soemvacnevare 
GUNMEN TESIGOIG) « sececdetrecc .ccasearerieseneasescroneedecechossecessess 
DGC ey ere resect cose eco een eta sup ce ec enue ss aneaesuneanice conser sewend 


302. 60 
368. 29 


dollars 
294.10 273.95 337.69 
417.05 419.03 370.43 
56.15 49.10 52.96 48.78 
522116 54.79 56.74 56. 87 


1956 


1 Subject to revision. 


Statement 2 shows average expenditures for 
the various classes of customs permit travel. The 
downward trend in average commuter expenditure 
per vehicle, broken in 1957 was resumed in 1958. 
There was little change in the number of commuting 
permits issued in 1958. On the other hand, an in- 
crease of about 8 per cent in the number of summer 
residents was recorded in 1958, and receipts from 
this group advanced from $2.6 million to $2.9 mil- 
lion. However, the average expenditure per vehicle 
continues to decline, moreover, the figure for 1958 
shows a decrease of $112.95 or about 30 per cent 
as compared with 1957. Perhaps the discount on 
the American dollar is partly responsible for the 
downward trend in the average amount spent by 
summer residents, commuters and others noted 
below. A noticeable increase was recorded in the 
number of motorists in the local category of trav- 


ellers’ vehicle permits in 1958 and, furthermore, 
receipts from this category also advanced. The 
‘‘other class’’ of motorists shown in Statement 2 
normally contributes about 97 per cent of the 
receipts from travellers using customs permits and, 
therefore, a comparison with previous years of the 
average declared expenditures for this class by 
province of exit appears in Statement 3. Although 
there was little change in the average expenditure 
for Canada, on the other hand, several provinces 
showed sharp changes. For instance, in the Atlantic 
provinces the average dropped almost 9 per cent, 
probably on account of the change of administrative 
procedures for issuing travellers’ vehicle permits 
in the province of New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
showed an increase of 13 per cent, while other 
provinces showing slight increases were British 
Columbia, Alberta and Ontario. 


STATEMENT 3. Average Declared Expenditure Per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in 
Canada on Customs Permits!, by Province of Exit, 1954- 1958 


Province of exit 


———— 


1 Rxclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
2 Subject to revision. 


TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES y 


As shown in Statement 1, most of the decline 
in receipts from foreign travel in Canada occurred 
in the non-automobile categories. The increases 
experienced in 1957 were not maintained and, with 
the exception of plane traffic, receipts showed 
decreases ranging from $0.1 million for passengers 
arriving via ‘‘other’’ transportation, to $9.9 million 
for rail passengers. For the most part, receipts from 
visitors entering from the United States by rail 
have been steadily declining since the peak of $67 
million in 1944, and have now reached the low level 
of $34.7 million. This represents a decrease of 22 
per cent as compared with 1957, and resulted, 
partly, from a decline of 9.5 per cent in the number 
of travellers, but, chiefly, from a drop in the aver- 
age expenditure per person. Moreover, in rail traffic 
each quarter showed a decrease both in the number 
of visits and in receipts when compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1957. For example, receipts 
in the third quarter showed a substantial drop 
which amounted to 28 per cent, attributed to a de- 
cline of 21 per cent in the average per visit and a 
drop of 9 per cent in the number of visitors. 


Receipts from boat passengers declined some 
$3.8 million or approximately 20 per cent when com- 
pared with 1957. No doubt, the strike on the Pacific 
coast during the summer months of 1958 contri- 


buted, in some degree, to the noticeable decline in 
revenue from boat traffic 


Visitors to Canada using long distance bus 
transportation declined slightly in numbers, and 
as the average expenditure per passenger also de- 
clined, a decrease of 4 per cent in the total re- 
ceipts was recorded. The first quarter of the year 
showed an increase in the average expenditure of 
arrivals by bus, but the remaining three, including 
the third quarter with its usually heavy volume, 
showed decreases. In addition, the third quarter 
was the only one to show a decrease in the total 
number of visitors. Again, more persons arrived 
in Canada by plane in 1958, and their numbers more 
than off-set a decline in the average expenditure 
per visit. Total plane traffic increased by 4 per 
cent, while receipts rose 2 per cent. Each quarter 
showed an increase over the previous year in terms 
of numbers, while, on the other hand, decreases in 
the average expenditure per trip were shown in all 
except the third quarter of the year. 


The number of persons in the residual classi- 
fication referred to as ‘‘Other Travellers’’ in- 
creased from 3.9 million to 4.1 million in 1958, or 
about 5 per cent. However, a decline in the average 
per visit left the expenditures for this group prac- 
tically unchanged from the previous year. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic to Canada by State of Origin 


The analysis of automobile traffic entering 
Canada from the United States is simplified by 
grouping the states in regions, as shown in Table 
6. The importance of each group is fairly constant 
from year to year, as can be seen by the relative 
Stability from 1954 to 1958. Practically all of the 
non-permit cars and roughly 75 per cent of the auto- 
mobiles entering Canada from other countries on 
travellers’ vehicle permits originate in the states 
adjoining Canada, supplemented by Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin and, again, in 1958 this has 
proven to be the case. Furthermore, the states al- 
ready mentioned, with the addition of Oregon and 
California on the Pacific Coast, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Jersey on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, contributed approximately 88 
per cent of the cars entering Canada on customs 
permits. In 1958 automobile registrations in the 
United States totalled 56,644,561, an increase of 
over 900,000 from 1957. At the same time, the 
number of crossings into Canada on customs per- 
mits of vehicles registered in the United States 
amounted to 2,517,040, an increase of only 19,400 
by this tourist potential. 


The North-Eastern States covering the area 
from Maine to Pennsylvania remained the most 
important group in 1958 and contributed over 47 
per cent, almost one-half of the number of cars 
entering Canada on customs permits. During the 
past four years this area has become increasingly 
important as a source of automobile visitors, and 
aS a source of revenue slightly less important, 
contributing 46 per cent of the receipts in 1958, or 
1 per cent more than in 1957. In contrast, during 


the past five years there has been a downward trend 
in the proportion of vehicles originating in the 
Great Lakes area, from 31.8 per cent in 1954 to 
29.0 per cent in 1958. This area is also less im- 
portant in terms of receipts from automobiles using 
customs permits. In 1958 the receipts were only 
25.7 per cent of the total. Meanwhile, states ad- 
joining Canada along the North-Western part of the 
border are becoming more important, and the volume 
of traffic from that region has risen from 3.9 per 
cent in 1954 to 4.4 per cent in 1958. Their im- 
portance as a source of revenue is slightly greater 
than their contribution to volume, and in 1958 stood 
at 5 per cent. The percentage of vehicles from the 
Pacific States has been practically unchanged for 
the past five years. However, cars originating from 
this area usually spend more per visit, and con- 
sequently contribute a higher proportion to the 
revenue. For example, in 1958 11.4 per cent of the 
volume originated in this region and, at the same 
time, accounted for 15 per cent of the total receipts. 
As in the previous year, the remaining states and 
countries not specified in Table 6 constituted a 
fairly stable proportion of the volume, namely 7.9 
per cent in 1958; whereas receipts from this group 
fell from 12 per cent in 1957 to 8 per cent in 1958. 


Once again in 1958, the year to year uniformity 
in average expenditure per car per visit was main- 
tained. When compared with 1957 the largest change 
recorded was for the state of Minnesota with an in- 
crease of $12.82, followed by New Hampshire with 
$9.07. Apart from these, the variation was seldom 
more than one or two dollars. At the same time, 
the average expenditure per car varied considerably 
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for the different states. Comparable to former years, 
Table 7 shows the state with the minimum average 
expenditure per car is Vermont with $16.73, and 
again, California heads the list with an average 
expenditure of $110.12. Furthermore, the uniformity 
reflected by each state over a long period indicates 
stability in travel behaviour by residents of each 
of the states, and the reliability of the reported 
sample used in estimating receipts from residents 
of other countries travelling in Canada. 


The average length of stay for cars (including 
commuters, locals, and summer residents) originat- 
ing in the North-Eastern States was 6.5 days; no 
change from the previous year. The average ex- 
penditure per car per day amounted to $8.35, an 
increase of 2.5 per cent from the year 1957. As in 
previous years, cars registered in Vermont recorded 
the shortest length of stay, an average of 3.6 days, 
while cars with New York registrations reported the 
longest visits averaging 7.4 days. Following the 
trend of former years, the average expenditure per 
car per day ranged from $3.06 for cars originating 
in Maine to $17.31 for cars from New Jersey. AS in 
the preceding two years, the North-Eastern States 
as a group (with the exception of the residual 
group referred to as ‘‘Other’’) recorded the lowest 
average expenditure per car per day, while the 
average length of stay was the longest. 


Cars originating in the Great Lakes area stayed 
an average of 5.2 days, and spent approximately 
$9.50 per car per day. The length of stay varied 
from 4.7 days forcars registered in Michigan to 6.3 
days for cars originating in Ohio. Average expendi- 
ture per car per day was highest for cars from 
Wisconsin at $16.00, and lowest for cars originating 
in Michigan at $6.53. 


During 1958 cars from the North-Western States 
recorded the shortest visits, averaging 5.3 days, 
with little spread between the states. Average ex- 
penditure per car per day for the group was $12.50, 
and varied from $9.27 for cars from North Dakota to 
$14.00 for cars originating in Minnesota. 


Again cars from the group designated as the 
Pacific Coast States had the highest average ex- 
penditure per car per day, namely $13.88, an in- 
crease of $0.57 over the 1957 average. In addition, 
expenditures for each state in the group varied 
little. The average length of visit was 5.1 days, 
varying from 4.0 days for Washington to 7.8 days 
for cars from California. 


Cars originating in the states not specified in 
Table 6 averaged 8.7 days stay in Canada, shorter 
than the 9.3 days in 1957, but still the longest 
stay of any of the groups. The average stay varied 
from 15.5 days for cars originating in Mississippi 
to 5.9 days for cars from Maryland and South 
Dakota. Expenditures per car per day were $10.77, 
as compared with $9.32 for 1957, and varied widely, 
from $17.54 for South Dakota, the highest average 
of any state, to $6.89 for Georgia. 


Data for cars originating in countries other 
than the United States includes Alaska which ac- 
counted for nearly 83 per cent of this group during 
1958. In the 1959 report data for Alaska will be 
transferred from other countries and shown with the 
other States. Average expenditures per visit for 
the group amounted to $143.46; per diem $18.16; 
and the length of stay in Canada averaged 7.9 days. 
A detailed account on length of visit and average 
expenditure per car per day by individual states 
can be seen in Table 3. 


Table 4 classifies all automobiles travelling 
on customs permits in Canada by province of entry 
and state or country of registration. Similar informa- 
tion appears in Table 5, but is limited to visits 
lasting over 48 hours and excludes the special 
classes of commuters, locals and summer residents. 
The special,classes amount to less than 1 per cent 
of the total and would have little effect in making 
a comparison of the two tables. Visits recorded in 
Table 5 amount to 43 per cent of the total, while 
the remaining 57 per cent of the cars entering on 
travellers’ vehicle permits were in Canada less 
than 48 hours. When compared with 1957, decreases 
in the proportion of long-term visits were recorded 
in New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and the 
Yukon Territory, but with the exception of New 
Brunswick, which dropped 7 per cent, no significant 
changes occurred. Again consideration should be 
given to the change in administrative procedures at 
certain New Brunswick ports and the resulting dif- 
ferences for this province in comparisons with 1957. 
Saskatchewan alone reported an increase which 
amounted to only 1 per cent, while the remaining 
provinces were unchanged from last year. 


The relationship between short-term visits and 
visits lasting over 48 hours did not remain constant 
according to state of origin. Eleven states showed 
a higher percentage of long-term visits in 1958, 
while 24 recorded a lower proportion and 14 re- 
mained unchanged. As in previous years, Vermont 
had the lowest proportion of visits over 48 hours, 
amounting to 15 percent, followed by Maine with 
24 per cent and Michigan with 29 per cent. In the 
past year, over 50 per cent of the cars from 28 
states were in the long-term classification, while 
in 21 states over 50 per cent of the cars returned 
within 48 hours. Included in the latter group are 
New York, Michigan and Washington which con- 
tributed nearly 50 per cent of the vehicles entering 
Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits. The per- 
centage of long-term traffic from these three states 
was as follows: New York 38 per cent, Michigan 
29 per cent and Washington 43 per cent. As in 1957, 
Oregon had the highest percentage of long-term 
visits, namely 68 per cent; and Vermont with 15 
per cent, again had the lowest. Other states with 
high percentages of long-term visits were Nevada 
with 65 per cent, and California, District of Co- 
lumbia, Iowa and Massachusetts each with 63 
per cent. In the aggregate, the percentage of auto- 
mobiles staying in Canada over 48 hours is in- 
fluenced by the heavy volume of traffic from New 
York, Michigan and Washington states, each with a 
relatively low percentage of long-term traffic. 
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Map 1 shows the number of cars travelling on 
customs permits in Canada as a percentage of the 


number of automobiles registered in the state. 
Because of their proximity states close to the 
border, accordingly, have a higher proportion of 


entries to registrations than states a long distance 
from the border. Again, the border states with the 
lowest proportion of entries to registrations were 
Wisconsin, Idaho and Pennsylvania. Normally the 
border states with a lower percentage of registra- 


tions travelling in Canada have a higher proportion 
of long-term traffic than the states with a higher 
percentage of entries to registrations. In 1958 the 
proportion of entries to registrations was 4.5 per 
cent, which represents no change from 1957. Simi- 
larly to the previous year, the state with the high- 
est proportion of entries was Vermont, with 74 per 
cent, and the lowest was Mississippi with only 
0.3 per cent. 


Analysis of United States Motor Traffic by Ports of Entry and Exit 


A comparatively large number of American 
motorists prefer to leave Canada at a port other 
than the port of entry. From the travellers’ vehicle 
permits which are issued non-resident motorists at 
port of entry and which must be surrendered at the 
port of exit, a detailed study of this traffic can be 
undertaken by tabulating all vehicles according to 
port of entry and port of exit. There exist well- 
defined preferences as to the routes which such 
motor tours follow within Canada. However, since 
such an investigation only includes traffic at border 
points, its results are not representative of all 
inter-provincial or inter-regional travel. For, besides 
this type of traffic, there are a certain number of 
motorists who leave Canada by the same port at 
which they entered after having travelled to several 
other provinces, and there are those who visit 


diverse regions within their province of entry and 
exit. This analysis, therefore, yields the minimum 
data on inter-provincial and inter-regional (i.e., 
within a province) travel behaviour of non-resident 
motorists. Prior to 1956, this study was confined 
to the four months of June to September, but in sub- 
sequent years it was extended to cover the com- 
plete year. Statements 6 and 8, however, including 
data on years prior to 1956, show only the cor- 
responding four-months periods for the past three 
years in order to make proper comparisons possible. 
The exact length of stay in each province is not 
available, but the length of stay in Canada may be 
determined from the date stamps on the surrendered 
travellers’ vehicle permits, and data are recorded 
in terms of 1-day, 2-day and 3-days-plus dura- 
tions of stay. 


STATEMENT 4. Percentage Distribution of Vehicles by Province of Exit for Non-Resident 
Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits', Three Days or Over, 1958 


Province of exit 


Province 
of 

entry Maritimes | Quebec 
Maritimes: sscc:scsccsccccsvensdesssattcesvoatemtasness 91.85 4.81 
QUEDEC ...seecercrscsrcesrernnnsesccnserssseeasserers 3.41 82.79 
ONGATLO! carccccecerek oncrcussereechacsesontacaoksnssese 0.82 6.80 
Mani tO Dar cciccc sac sscstnsevecsasvsrsstsssxeremncr scone 0.09 
Saskatchewan®.-t,2-..ce ese neee 0.05 
MAID ORE SIE. ccocecscscnseseusccdeuspescontcattnentsccess 0.04 


BrigishiC olumple ke, css eveceertesstesecomecees ve 
Yukon Territory 


Ontario | Manitoba 


Saskat- Yukon 
chewan pete | wc, | ako 


per cent 
S352 0.02 
es a 0.03 
91.46 0.63 0.29 
14.68 73. 88 Bis Bie 3.56 3.48 0.94 
2.38 05 2.62 8.62 real 3.47 
BoPAll 4.30 4.19 41.55 33.98 12.67 
0.51 0.42 5.67 90.03 2.97 
BaGo 6.15 40.39 44.44 4.13 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


In 1958 some 5,300 automobiles entered ports 
in the Maritime Provinces and returned to the 
United States via ports in the province of Quebec. 
In the opposite direction, 7,589 cars entered 
Canada through ports in the province of Quebec and 
returned to the United States through ports in the 
Maritime Provinces. Some 78 per cent of the cars 
entering the Maritimes and travelling to Quebec had 
remained in Canada 3 days or longer. On the other 
hand, almost 84 per cent of the cars entering Quebec 
ports and proceeding to the United States via the 
Maritimes had spent 3 days or more in Canada. 
Close to 3 per cent of all automobiles travelling on 
vehicle permits and entering Canada through ports 


in the Maritimes returned to the United States by 
ports in the province of Quebec. The traffic in the 
opposite direction was stronger in volume, but the 
proportion of all automobiles entering Quebec ports 
and returning to the United States through the Mari- 
times amounted to less than 2 per cent. The most 
popular route of travel between the Maritimes and 
Quebec again was between St. Stephen, New 
Brunswick, and Blackpool, Quebec. In the long- 
term class, some 14 per cent of the motorists enter- 
ing through ports in the Maritimes and returning to 
the United States via ports in Quebec had travelled 
this route; this proportion is unchanged from the 
previous two years. Entries at St. Stephen and 
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exits at Rock Island, Quebec, accounted for 9 per 
cent of the traffic from the Maritimes to Quebec; 
entries at St. Stephen and exits at Phillipsburg 
amounted to over 4per cent; and those at St. Stephen 
with exits at Armstrong to a little less than 4 per 
cent. Entries at Yarmough with departures at Black- 
pool made up almost 5 per cent of the traffic between 
the Maritimes and Quebec. 


On the other hand, there were slight dif- 
ferences in the patterns of traffic in the opposite 
direction. Travel from Blackpool toa St. Stephen 
amounted to over 8 per cent of the ‘‘long-term’’ 
automobiles entering Quebec and proceeding to the 
Maritimes; over 7 per cent travelled from Blackpool 
to St. Leonard; almost 6 per cent from Armstrong 
to St. Leonard; 7 per cent from Rock Island to 
St. Stephen; and the same proportion from Rock 
Island to St. Leonard. In 1958 traffic entering 
Canada through Yarmouth, Edmundston, St. Leonard 
and St. Stephen and leaving through the ports of 
Armstrong, Blackpool, Phillipsburg, Rock Island 
and Stanhope amounted to 69 per cent of the long- 
term traffic from the Maritimes to Quebec. In the 
opposite direction, travel between these ports 
amounted to 63 per cent of the long-term traffic 
from Quebec to the Maritime Provinces. 


A great many American motorists travelled 
between Quebec and Ontario, and again certain 
preferred routes of travel were followed. This inter- 
change of traffic between the two provinces ac- 
counted, for a larger share of all visitors than did 
the interchange between Quebec and the Maritimes. 
In all, some 31,696 foreign vehicles on customs 
permits entered Canada through ports in the prov- 
ince of Quebec and returned to the United States 
through ports in the province of Ontario; this rep- 
resents almost 8 per cent of the total entries via 
ports in the province of Quebec. Close to 81 per 
cent of these motorists had remained in Canada 3 
days or more. Traffic in the opposite direction was 
heavier with 47,382 automobiles entering Canada 
through ports in Ontario and leaving through ports 
in Quebec; this corresponds to over 3 per cent of all 


entries into Ontario on travellers’ vehicle permits. 
Out of this number 85 per cent (or 40,241) had re- 
mained in Canada for 3 days or longer. Most of the 
visitors in the 3 day and over classification had en- 
tered Ontario through ports west of Kingston, with 
28,607 reported entries, while 11,556 had entered 
through the St. Lawrence River ports and returned to 
the United States through Quebec ports. Compared 
with 1957 there was a decrease in this long-term 
traffic of more than 1,852 cars entering Ontario, 
notably west of Kingston, and leaving via Quebec. 
As was the case with the interchange of travel be- 
tween the Maritimes and Quebec, the ports of 
Armstrong, Blackpool and Rock Island also recorded 
most exits in Quebec of motorists who had entered 
in Ontario. The ports in Ontario appearing most fre- 
quently in the exchange of traffic between Quebec 
and Ontario were Niagara Falls, Lansdowne and 
Windsor. Furthermore, these six ports accounted 
for about 43 per cent of all combinations of travel 
between the two provinces in the 3 day and over 
classification. Entries through the three ports in 
Quebec who returned to the United States via the 
three Ontario ports amounted to 9,922 during 1958, 
as compared with 10,915 during the previous year; 
travel in the opposite direction amounted to 18,328 
which is a small decrease from the corresponding 
19,443 entries in 1957. A further examination of the 
traffic between these selected ports indicates that 
5,356 cars (or 54 per cent) entered through the three 
ports in Quebec and returned to the United States 
through Niagara Falls. On the other hand, 9,299 
cars (or 51 per cent) of the entries through the 
three ports in Ontario returned to the United States 
through Blackpool. This shows that the volume of 
traffic between Blackpool and Niagara Falls was 
heavier than on any other route between Ontario and 
Quebec. In 1958, 2,991 automobiles entering Black- 
pool returned to the United States through Niagara 
Falls, and 5,071 entering Niagara Falls left Canada 
through Blackpool; after having remained 3 days or 
longer. Of the cars in the 3 day and over classi- 
fication which entered Lansdowne, 2,561 returned 
to the United States via Blackpool, and 1,674 cars 
travelled in the opposite direction. 


STATEMENT 5. Number of Non-Resident One and Two-Day Automobiles Travelling on Customs 
Permits! in Transit Between Selected Sorder Points in Ontario, 1954-1958 


Border points 1958 

HCOLUEEITL Ol WINGS OMe ster cestcteeaeeccceccace so sscsSercce cas osincoxvewes 125,932 137,551 AO 109, 298 102,500 

Nia garapeiallsy—iWind S OPM. ceceecctcen ccctacescrcctcsescecotaccesice 112, 065 106, 723 95,470 94, 014 91,074 

LOLUB EEL CS ALM cl reer elects acco vivsgsessresserectonss sas 43,230 48,125 46, 893 44,663 46, 496 

INDEWSR ED SEW WIS SRST IEE 5 a rn ee an EEE CEES ECOEE RIE: 100, 867 102, 758 93, 864 83, 745 86,372 

Mota Lose OVC far.. 2o.ce ace cae sins oes Rotten adecnoscatade tins 382, 094 395,157 347,597 331, 720 326, 442 
Total number of cars! leaving Ontario irrespec- 

tive of length of ViSit oo... ceececseceseceeeeceene 1,446, 732 | 1,500, 831 1,443,950 | 1,471,148 | 1,459, 044 

In transit traffic as percentage of total traffic ........ 26.4 26.3 24.1 DAs) 22.4 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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In 1958, the province of Ontario attracted 59 
per cent of all visitors entering Canada on customs 
vehicle permits. Due to the large proportion that 
this traffic represents a more detailed study on 
travel within the province was undertaken; the 
results of this study appear in Section I of Table 2. 
There are several well-defined routes of travel 
within the province that are particularly popular 
with American motorists. The survey reveals that 
the highways between Fort Erie—Niagara Falls on 
the east, and the St. Clair—Detroit River ports on 
the west of Southern Ontario carry the heaviest 
volume of traffic. A total of 680,482 vehicles, or 
some 12,467 less than in 1957, entered Canada in 
1958 at Fort Erie—Niagara Falls. Of this number 
457,292, or 67 per cent, returned to the United 
States through the same two ports, while 176,270 
(or 26 per cent) returned through the St. Clair— 
Detroit River ports. Of the cars travelling from Fort 
Erie — Niagara Falls to the St. Clair —Detroit River 
ports some 56 per cent made the trip in one day, 
which points to a high percentage of in transit 
traffic across Southern Ontario to reach destinations 
in the United States in order to save time and mile- 
age. The number of cars in the one-day classifica- 
tion leaving through all ports including Fort Erie — 
Niagara Falls amounted to 42 per cent of the total. 


Of all motorists entering Ontario on travellers’ 
vehicle permits 46 per cent used the ports of Fort 
Erie —Niagara Falls, while only 35 per cent (some 
519,361) crossed into Ontario at the St. Clair— 
Detroit River ports. But the traffic at this latter 
group of ports was still quite heavy when compared 
to the border traffic of other provinces. In fact, the 
group of ports along the St. Clair—Detroit River 
handled more traffic than any other province in 
Canada or any other group of ports in Ontario, ex- 
cepting the Niagara Falls—Fort Erie combination. 
Table 2 shows that out of all entries through the 
St. Clair- Detroit River ports 59 per cent or 306,867 
vehicles returned to the United States through the 
same group of ports, while 188,600 (some 36 per 
cent) traversed Southern Ontario to return to the 
United States through Fort Erie or Niagara Falls. 
Over 56 per cent of the cars travelling from the 
St. Clair—Detroit River ports east to Fort Erie — 
Niagara Falls made the trip in one day; a high per- 
centage of this one-day traffic appears to be in 
transit travel. The number of automobiles in the 
one-day classification which left through all ports, 
including those along the St. Clair—Detroit Rivers, 
amounted to 248,452, or 48 per cent of the total. 
Statement 6 illustrates in greater detail the im- 
portance of the volume of in transit travel across 
Southern Ontario. 


STATEMENT 6. Selected Routes Within Ontario Followed by Non-Resident Automobiles 
Travelling on Customs Permits: Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months 
June -September, 1955 - 1958 


Number of Cars 


Route 
xl 1955 
Between: 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 
Bort) Erie Niadeard, Mal lSisccsccsscssesercsstsssesss 296,912 | 260, 556 


Fort Erie, Niagara Falls 
and 


St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario.......... 35, 704 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario 

and 
Province Of Quebec wirsne-e.ce.o-teacesssresenncecsees 25, 630 


St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 
and 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario........... 


Sault Ste. Marie 
and 
SteClainr, DetroiteRivel POLS r--sestconuccsenees 


33, 529 


25, 763 


10, 679 9,621 


Percentage of entries via 
all ports in Ontario 


per cent 


249,964 | 244,111 28.0 25.3 23.7 
35,586] 31,280 3. 4 3.3 3.4 
26,026] 24,830 2.4 2.5 2.5 


9, 662 8, 672 1.0 0.9 0.9 


11,940 10,912 11,154 13,092 p Eee | ME Sst: 
Sault Ste. Marie 
and 
Fortibrie; Niagara Falls’. -2...ccsrsssss-ess<e-etaee 9,255 8, 336 9,014 10, 871 0.9 0.8 0.8 
Total Of a@DOVO ss .ccscescces.ccscscsccosssecesessacnsencces 390,120 | 348, 717 | 341,406 | 332, 856 36.8 33.9 32.4 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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The third highest volume of traffic along a 
certain route was found between Fort Erie — Niagara 
Falls and the St. Lawrence River ports. In 1958 a 
total of 35,746 automobiles (or 4,191 less than in 
1957) made the trip north of Lake Ontario travelling 
in either direction between these two groups of 
ports of entry and exit. Unlike the traffic crossing 
Southern Ontario, 66 per cent of this traffic was 
of long-term nature. Due to the fact that relatively 
more motorists travelling on this route remained in 
Canada 3 days or longer, this traffic is of greater 
importance as a source of travel receipts to the 
province than the volume would indicate. 


The period from June to September is the 
principal touring season during which most of the 
pleasure travel to Canada is concentrated. A study 
of the regular permit traffic during that period, not 
counting commuters, summer residents or locals, 
over the six most popular routes within Ontario 
was found to be valuable. In Statement 6 the results 
of this study are compared to the results of the 
previous three surveys. The aggregate volume of 
cars travelling over these routes has steadily de- 
clined since 1955, due to an over-all drop in traffic 
at the Eastern and Southern Ontario ports, and 
notably between St. Clair—Detroit River and Fort 
Erie — Niagara Falls. The share of traffic, however, 
received by each route has changed little over the 
previous year. 


Throughout the year 1958 some 4,989 auto- 
mobiles entering through Ontario ports returned to 
the United States through Manitoba ports. Table 2, 
Section II, shows that the majority of these cars, 
namely 4,892, had entered through the Western 
Ontario ports of Fort Frances, Pigeon River and 
Rainy River. More than 74 per cent of these motor- 
ists had remained in Canada 3 days or more. Almost 
98 per cent of the long-term traffic travelling 
between Ontario and Manitoba entered or departed 
from Ontario through the three Western Ontario 
ports mentioned above. Of the 3,620 long-term auto- 
mobiles entering through Western Ontario ports and 
leaving through ports in Manitoba more than 76 per 
cent entered at Fort Frances. The most popular 
route of travel was between Fort Frances and 
Emerson with 62 per cent of the long-term traffic 
from Ontario to Manitoba using this route. 


The total travel in the opposite direction was 
a little heavier and amounted to 5,047 automobiles. 
Out of this number, 3,835 vehicles or some 76 per 
cent had remained in Canada 3 days or longer. The 
Proportion of long-term automobiles departing 
through ports in Western Ontario amounted to 98 
per cent of all entries travelling from Manitoba to 
Ontario. The favourite route of long-term travel, 
as was the case in the opposite direction, was 
between Emerson and Fort Frances, and was used 
by 69 per cent of all automobiles in this classi- 
fication. Some 3,143 cars entered Emerson and left 
through Western Ontario ports; this number rep- 
resents 82 per cent of all long-term traffic between 
Manitoba and Ontario. 


The interchange of traffic between Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan was almost the same as in 1957. 
Of all foreign automobiles entering the province in 
1958 a total of 1,056 returned to the United States 
via ports in Saskatchewan. About 83 per cent of 
this traffic was of long-term nature, as compared 
with 84 per cent long-term traffic in 1957. The 
most popular route was between Emerson, Manitoba 
and North Portal, Saskatchewan, when 21 per cent 
of the long-term automobiles travelled in this 
direction. Another 20 per cent of this traffic en- 
tered at Boissevain and left at North Portal, while 
18 per cent travelled between Emerson and Regway. 
The number of long-term automobiles entering at the 
two ports of Emerson and Boissevain in Manitoba and 
leaving through the ports of North Portal and Regway 
in Saskatchewan accounted for 65 per cent of the 
long-term traffic from Manitoba to Saskatchewan. 


The inter-provincial travel between Manitoba 
and Alberta amounted to 960 automobiles in 1958, 
and over 97 per cent of this number were on trips 
lasting 3 days or longer. This proportion is also 
unchanged from the previous year. The busiest 
routes lay between Boissevain and Emerson, 
Manitoba and the three Alberta ports of Carway, 
Chief Mountain and Coutts, altogether handling 92 
per cent of all long-term entries in Manitoba leaving 
through Alberta ports. Of those entering Canada at 
Emerson, 32 per cent left via Carway, 29 per cent 
through Chief Mountain, and 18 per cent through 
Coutts. Some 13 per cent of the entries in the long- 
term classification at Boissevain left through the 
three Alberta ports just described. 


STATEMENT 7. Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits', Percentage of Volume, 
Classified According to Length of Stay in Canada by Province of Entry, 1958 


Province of entry 


Length of stay in Canada 


1 day 2 days 3 days and over 


PAU DONC apemea nad axacetarnse atest atvastreramea er sonbe tt canadiancunewvswebiawusuvewsesscorebicesceane 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


HAO R em cena Dees arene eee eee e eee eaa eee eet ee seas SEeeeaeEOESEEE SEES EES HEESHE SESS EEE SE OEE SHEE EES 


per cent 


ee 13.8 43.4 
5908 21.9 46.0 
bono 21.2 40.0 
se 18.7 50.1 

14.5 64.1 
sen 13.0 68.7 
Std 23.5 51.2 
saan 20.7 43.6 
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An analysis of the traffic between Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba shows that 1,177 automobiles, 
or 5 per cent of all entries through ports in Saskat- 
chewan returned to the United States through ports 
in Manitoba. About 88 per cent of this traffic was 
of long-term nature. Furthermore the traffic on the 
routes between North Portal and Regway, tu Bois- 
sevain and Emerson amounted to 67 per cent of 
all automobiles of this classification travelling 
from Saskatchewan to Manitoba, and this amount 
was slightly higher than the corresponding traffic 
in the opposite direction. This was due mainly to 
the fact that almost twice as many automobiles 
travelled east between North Portal and Emerson 
as travelled west between these two ports. Out of 
the entries through North Portal 35 per cent returned 
to the United States through Emerson and 18 per 
cent through Boissevain. Some 10 per cent of the 
long-term traffic between Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba entered at Regway and left through Emerson. 
Moreover, 6 per cent of all automobiles entering 
ports in Saskatchewan returned to the United States 
through ports in Alberta, and 93 per cent of the 
1,352 cars travelling in this direction remained in 
Canada for 3 days or more. As was the case with 
the exchange of traffic between Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, the most popular ports of entry for auto- 
mobiles travelling west were North Portal and 
Regway, and 67 per cent of these automobiles left 
Canada via the three Alberta ports of Carway, 
Chief Mountain and Coutts. More specifically, of 
the long-term automobiles entering North Portal 20 
per cent left through Carway, 16 per cent through 
Coutts and 15 per cent through Chief Mountain; 12 
per cent of the entries at Regway returned to the 
United States by the three ports just mentioned. 
Some 880 automobiles left Canada through British 
Columbia ports after having entered via Saskat- 
chewan, and 97 per cent of this traffic had taken 3 


days or longer to complete the trip. The traffic 
entering Saskatchewan and leaving at Yukon Terri- 
tory ports amounted to 508 automobiles, and all 
took 3 days or more for their travel through Canada. 


Some 1,421 cars entering Alberta on travellers’ 
vehicle permits returned to the United States through 
ports in Manitoba, and 1,366 or 96 per cent of this 
number were cars that had remained in Canada 3 
days or more. The pattern of travel routes was 
quite similar to that in the opposite direction, with 
Carway, Chief Mountain and Coutts on the one hand 
and Emerson or Boissevain on the other handling 
95 per cent of all long-term traffic in this direction. 
Of the cars leaving through Emerson, 31 per cent 
had entered Canada through the port of Carway, 
29 per cent through Chief Mountain and 17 per cent 
through Coutts. Traffic between these three ports 
of entry and the port of Boissevain amounted to 19 
per cent of the total long-term traffic from Alberta 
to Manitoba. Vehicles entering Canada through 
ports in Alberta and leaving via ports in Saskat- 
chewan followed a similar pattern as the traffic to 
Manitoba. Some 1,446 or 3 per cent of all entries 
into Alberta travelled to the United States via ports 
in Saskatchewan, and out of this number 1,333 or 
92 per cent had remained in Canada 3 days or 
longer. The most popular routes lay between the 
ports of Carway, Coutts and Chief Mountain on the 
one hand and North Portal and Regway on the other. 
In fact, the traffic moving through these two groups 
of ports accounted for 75 per cent of the long-term 
permit travel from Alberta to Saskatchewan. Out of 
the automobiles leaving Canada through North 
Portal, Saskatchewan, 23 per cent had entered 
through Carway, 19 per cent through Coutts and 15 
per cent through Chief Mountain; 17 per cent having 
entered through these three ports returned to the 
United States through Regway. 


STATEMENT 8. Minimum Inter-Provincial Travel by Non-Resident Automobiles 
Travelling on Custom Permits’ Which Departed from Canada During the Four Months 
June to September, 1955 - 1958 


Province of entry 


American cars leaving Canada 
by a province 
other than that of entry 


Percentage of all cars 
leaving province 


1956 1957 


per cent 
Atlantic, ErOvinC CSipeseenine ete seeceeeeeree ess 7,580 uh sea 7,435 7,078 5.8 
QUODEG.. cic..sastteac.cpuceh sovvchcansatechenientoressseevecesevs 36,483 | 35,624 | 34,692 | 32,639 ys al 
OnUATLO ee cscactsecsstaascctasestvatesenstareenestersscerrenerees 56,867 | 54,569 | 54,069 | 50,954 4.9 
MANICODA snare reccssecazgnscce acs svessttce eres sursecsoseeeeees 6,685 6, 706 7,079 Up 21.2 
Saskatche WAM ....c.ctsssscusvesascscetscessssstooeoherscceoes 2, 736 Pan eye 3,176 3,417 23.3 
AUDOrta rc. varcossvsses vovaciedeerusss corecacses conte oh oarcetets 16,191 | 17,803 | 17,520] 19,449 52.0 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory 11,739 | 12,645 | 12,833 | 18,480 10.1 


138,281 | 137,445 | 136, 804 | 139,228 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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The exchange of foreign traffic between Alberta 
and British Columbia accounted for about 27 per 
cent of all entries into Alberta. This percentage 
corresponds to a number of 12,275 automobiles 
travelling on permits, and a total of 10,806 were on 
trips of long-term nature. The number of automo- 
biles in this classification travelling from Alberta 
to British Columbia represents almost 34 per cent 
of all long-term travel entering Alberta. The most 
important route lay between Carway and Kingsgate 
with 28 per cent of the vehicles using this route. 
About 25 per cent of the traffic entered at Chief 
Mountain and returned to the United States via 
Kingsgate, but this represents a five month period 
only, as Chief Mountain is closed for seven months 
of the year. Some 8 per cent of the automobiles 
entered at Coutts and left via Kingsgate, while out 
of those entering Carway 4 per cent returned via 
Pacific Highway and 3 per cent via Roosville, 
British Columbia. During 1958 some 4,027 auto- 
mobiles entering Canada through ports in Alberta 
proceeded to Alaska via ports in the Yukon Terri- 
tory. About 74 per cent of this group used the route 
between Coutts, Alberta, and Snag Creek, Yukon 
Territory. Some 21 per cent of the automobiles 
entered at Carway and proceeded via Snag Creek 
to Alaska. 


During 1958, 9,015 automobiles or 3 per cent 
of all entries through ports in British Columbia 
returned to the United States via ports in Alberta; 
91 per cent of this traffic was of long-term nature. 
As in the opposite direction, the most popular 
routes were between Kingsgate and the three Alberta 
ports of Carway, Chief Mountain and Coutts, with 
5,260 automobiles, or 64 per cent of all traffic 
using these routes. More specifically, of the entries 
at Kingsgate 31 per cent left through Carway, 25 
per cent through Chief Mountain and 8 per cent 
through Coutts; out of the other cars which returned 
to the United States through these three ports in 
Alberta, 8 per cent had entered at Pacific Highway, 
7 per cent at Paterson and 5 per cent at Roosville. 
In addition to the cars travelling from British 
Columbia to Alberta, 4,764 proceeded to Alaska 
via the Yukon Territory after having entered Canada 
through ports in British Columbia. Some 90 per cent 
of this traffic was in the 3 day and over classifica- 
tion; cars staying less than 3 days in Canada rep- 
resent traffic entering Canada at Pleasant Camp in 
Northern British Columbia and proceeding to Snag 
Creek, Yukon Territory. Of long-term automobiles 


which left Canada through Snag Creek, 19 per cent 
had entered at Aldergrove, 35 per cent at ‘Hunting- 
don, 16 per cent at Osoyoos and 15 per cent at 
Pacific Highway; this represents a number of 3,519 
automobiles, or 82 per cent of all entries travelling 
on the routes between these four British Columbia 
ports and the port of Snag Creek. 


Most of the automobiles entering Canada 
through the Yukon Territory and returning to the 
United States via ports in other provinces were on 
their return trip from Alaska to other States of the 
Union. In 1958 some 3,507 automobiles entered at 
ports in the Yukon Territory and proceeded on to the 
United States via ports in Alberta. The most popular 
routes were between Snag Creek, where 97 per cent 
of the traffic in this direction entered, and Coutts 
and Carway with 71 per cent and 24 per cent of 
all exits recorded at these ports. Traffic entering 
through the Yukon Territory and proceeding to the 
United States via ports in British Columbia amount- 
ed to 4,405 automobiles, out of which 88 per cent 
had remained in Canada 3 days or longer. The 
Short-term traffic in this direction was made up 
mainly of automobiles crossing from Snag Creek, 
Yukon Territory, to Pleasant Camp, British 
Columbia. The majority of automobiles in the long- 
term classification entered Snag Creek and pro- 
ceeded to the United States via British Columbia 
ports, particularly through the port of Huntingdon, 
where 40 per cent of the entries from Snag Creek 
crossed over to the United States. Other important 
routes for this class of traffic were between Snag 
Creek and the following ports: Osoyoos handling 
16 per cent of this traffic; Pacific Highway 13 per 
cent; and Aldergrove 11 per cent. 


To sum up, the interchange of foreign auto- 
mobile traffic in the long-term classification was 
heaviest between the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. In 1958, of the 777,932 long-term entries 
into both provinces, 65,885 or some 8 per cent had 
entered one of these two provinces and left through 
the other. In Western Canada the proportion of long- 
term automobiles entering through Alberta or British 
Columbia and returning to the United States through 
the alternate of the two provinces amounted to 
some 11 per cent of all entries through ports in 
both provinces; this represents 19,024 automobiles 
out of a total of 176,774 entries into Alberta or 
British Columbia. 


Receipts from United States Travellers by Province of Eniry 


Although it is impossible to give an accurate 
breakdown of receipts from American travellers 
according to the provinces in which the expendi- 
tures are made, estimates based on the province of 
entry are presented in Statement 9. Data appearing 
in this statement are not intended to be an accurate 
portrayal of expenditures within the province con- 
cerned, inasmuch as no allowance is made for 
Americans travelling from one province to another 
after they have entered Canada. Information avail- 


able on customs permits makes it possible to as- 
certain the number of motorists who leave Canada 
by a province other than the one of entry, but there 
is no way of determining what part of the expendi- 
ture was made in the province of entry, the province 
of exit, or in any interveuing province. The informa- 
tion regarding province of destination, collected in 
the special survey described elsewhere in this 
report, seems to indicate that the net effects of 
inter-provincial crossings are not too great in most 
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provinces. When inter-provincial crossings are in- 
terpreted in terms of vehicles rather than percent- 
ages, any gain or loss for the various regions 
would be considered negligible on the balance of 
traffic. Less information is available on the pro- 
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vincial distribution of non-automobile types of 
transportation although it is evident that most 
persons destined to Alberta by rail actually enter 
Canada through other provinces but are recorded in 
Alberta. 


STATEMENT 9. Distribution of United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Province of Entry, 
1954 - 1958 


Province of entry 


Percentage of total 


Atlantic Provinces? 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Canada 


per cent 
9 an Hows) Ta) Soin 
1 17.4 18.3 Sars 18.1 
5 53.6 Bile 50.4 50.7 
6 Past | 3.0 3.0 Pai] 
9 igs) 1.6 ene 1.6 
8 3.0 2.8 hy tf Sys) 
2 14.1 14.9 15.8 L550 
.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 


1 Subject to revision. 
2 Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 


Data appearing in Statement 9 are presented in 
the form of percentages to facilitate an annual com- 
parison. The provinces have remained in much the 
same order of importance during the past five years. 
On the basis of province of entry, Ontario has re- 
ceived over 50 per cent of the receipts each year. 
This year the Atlantic provinces reported a sub- 
stantial increase in receipts, namely 8.7 per cent 
or an increase of 1.2 per cent over 1957. In addi- 


tion, Ontario and Saskatchewan also had small in- 
creases. Meanwhile the other provinces showed 
small decreases, particularly Alberta, British 
Columbia and the Yukon Territory. A comparison of 
the average length of stay for automobile traffic 
covered by customs permits, and the average ex- 
penditure per car, appears in Statement 13 and may 
be of interest when examining the estimate of pro- 
vincial receipts. 


Receipts from United States Travellers in Canada During 1958 Classified 
by Length of Stay in Canada 


In 1958 the total number of entries into Canada 
by residents of the United States amounted to 28.5 
million, an insignificant decrease of less than one 
half of one per cent when compared with the figure 
for 1957. This figure includes the travellers who 
stay for weeks or months, as well as many resi- 
dents of border communities who may enter Canada 
frequently during the year for short visits. These 
short-term visits are particularly numerous in the 
Windsor-Detroit and the St. Stephen-Calais areas, 
where close social and economic relationships 
exist. The short-term visits continue to account for 
just over 84 per cent of the total volume of traffic 
entering Canada. However, low average expendi- 
tures diminish their importance as a source of 


travel receipts. In 1958 they contributed 23 per cent 
of the total receipts from foreign travellers in 
Canada, approximately the same proportion as 
bo Web 6, 


In Statement 10, visits of two days or less are 
grouped under one section as ‘‘Short-term Traffic’’ 
and visits of longer duration are shown as ‘‘Long- 
term Traffic’’. In 1958 there were 4.5 million visits 
over 48 hours in duration, or percentagewise 15.6 
per cent of the total visits, and was practically the 
the same as the previous year. At the same time, 
expenditures by this group dropped by 5 per cent 
but, nevertheless, accounted for 76.8 per cent of 
the total receipts for the year. 
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STATEMENT 10. Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 1958 


Number of Per cent ‘ Per cent 
Mode of travel persons of grand total | #XPenditures | 4¢ grand total 
Short-term traffic: e 
Automobile: 
INOM=DEHMUPOreLOGAL LrALl IC eerrstsetcterees sre. seteersesetics costo ee 11.541, 400 40.45 30, 952, 500 10.00 
Customs permit holders: 
GOMIMUCCHS Pe rete, cen cks steaks ccconevs saieccveecssestedcsesctedenches 10, 800 0. 04 998, 600 0.32 
BOCES Meena stecractea tee eeeeeset cauatcioccecs suacscerstocteisvaseuoucrevcees 32,400 5 ital 778, 100 0525 
FUCDCOUEULLD Susccntetmnccdseescn em ecetresstevcer cavecersteas coats coeseeeee 3,644, 400 De thy ~ = 
Other: 
1b (6 AY Sy SHE i meer re eon RabER Ee EERDCec Bene REPRE RORY 2, 832, 000 9.93 8,082, 900 2.61 
BELAY Samoa Varcstasstsccece chcestatereviscstavsdeses cteectsostetoerees 1,501, 200 5.26 10, 724, 700 3.47 
EV CUUMMMIEIBLT LMS IGS prseserte sata cesuecsectcesceen drateeeusstvevecscaveroreseveceveeccanre 308, 100 1.08 — — 
SUIS HPBICLMUT A TLS Unteeeerertcscescecsverstecerevesecesescccented ivecesurccecetetecesscetne 52,700 0.19 158, 200 0.05 
NOR OM ANG RMITNGrAMG IGN cecescctes sosteevesssseecccvccsacsterectsasoreecsrestnees 9,400 0. 03 28,100 0.01 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus etc.) wives 4,147, 900 14. 54 20,070, 300 6.49 
PL Oba rere cert, src ooe cence sock cate vera cdeoiuecsevaictheonedsoeetiere 24, 080, 300 84. 40 71, 793, 400 23. 20 
Long-term traffic: 
Automobile: 
Customs permit holders: 
DUMMETERe SIC OTUSUseeere tence teccseese teenar ots cescae ccna svaressomre 19, 600 0.07 2, 922, 800 0.95 
Other: 
Moremtina nea GaviSe Sta Va..tevc, cccctterscececosttecesectetestoves 3,080, 100 10.80 117,315, 900 37. 92 
Rail 342, 900 1.20 34,715, 400 22 
Bus 317, 200 ito atal 26,124, 100 8.44 
Aeroplane... 358, 700 Le XG} 41,409, 700 1338 
Boat 331, 900 Teale 15,114, 200 4.89 
4, 450, 400 15.60 | 237, 602,100 76. 80 
28,530, 700 100.00 | 309,395, B00.) 100. 00 


Tables 1 and 1A for the year 1958 show the 
pattern of American automobile traffic in Canada for 
vehicles that require travellers’ vehicle permits. The 
method of tabulation makes it possible to examine in 
considerable detail this type of traffic according to 
length of visit. In 1958 motorists entering Canada on 
travellers’ vehicle permits contributed 46 per cent 
of the receipts from residents of the United States 
travelling in Canada. When compared with similar 
tables for previous years, data appearing in Tables 1 
and 1A show little change in general behaviour. 
Again, as in former years, there was a marked de- 
crease in the number of permits and travellers as 
the length of stay increased. However, the eight-day, 
fifteen-day and one-month levels, although down 
slightly from 1957, are still popular periods of stay. 


Statement 11 groups the entrants on travellers’ 
vehicle permits according to length of stay in 
Canada. The average length of stay for automobiles 
in the group 3-7 days continues to be the same as 
in the preceding two years. On the other hand, the 
average of the group staying 8-14 days was 9.9 
days in 1958, the same as in the years prior to 
1957. Meanwhile, there was a decided change in 
the average length of stay for the groups staying 
15 days and over, namely 47.3 days, down 3.4 days 
from the two previous years. This, no doubt, ex- 
plains the decrease in the over-all average 
where the length of stay declined from 5.30 days 
in 1957 to 5.01 days in 1958. 


STATEMENT 11. Average Visit of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada on 
Customs Permits! Classified as a Per Cent of Total Entries, 1956-1958 


Average length of stay 


Per cent of total entries 


Length of stay 


(Days) 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1956 | 1957 1958 
per cent 
Mer ceneceacclescececevseretecvoconct ssctecsscuccscesoastcecsvosseas 1.0 1.0 1.0 35.4 Sto} Tl 
Ds re ees kaa CER CRCEE Gr on ae RPE ooh er eee 2.0 De O 2.0 20.7 20.7 
Sema iaceriteeh cecccctacs sertcaceccccserscssteteacacrestacocersasceassese® 4.3 4.3 4.3 30.0 30.2 
Simul dierccasesacs sstcascscostarssassestercudabsscnecssseccssensonsassseess 9.9 9.8 9.9 9.3 9.1 
DRA NOMOV OL seehovect.consteccscace savserssssscresesacceecnss «cnenes 50.7 50.7 47.3 4.6 4.3 
TOGA Bee ett. cacec caccpttaecosnerccactietsscccsesancechccecoavees 5. 30 5. O1 100.0 100.0 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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An examination of the average length of visit 
during the past 12 years (excluding special groups 
such as summer residents, commuters, etc.) reveals 
the following: 


Average length of 


Year visit in days 
VOD roe ee 5.39 
VO4S rat Gates ecechr eens cert eens 5.28 
BUS) No Ne nen Se pet ereue en en fy Ba SM ee, Saacheec 4.99 
LS Oe resect ace cee cane 4.80 
ie a ay eter Pep cnr cr rcrereeenrensosaraesnco 4.51 
TQ 2 ieee Acc octtesater eer eco Mester 4.62 
O58 Ski iec oo Re. ee 4.58 
WO dae ates cnceeoeetas cepa eee ae eee oe 4.69 
LOE Sites teens een meena ore eenean res 5.08 
MO 5G wet eee Maer tencunie ied eacer ane Bee 
LG Slaten eee aceon er eecstaess saa eee nears pe) 
NOS SCR Reese eee eee eens 5.01 


A comparison of the distribution of entries ac- 
cording to length of stay is also shown in Statement 
11. There was little change in the distribution in 
1958, with slight increases in the one-day and 3-7 
days traffic, while, on the other hand, the groups 
staying 8-14 days and 15 days and over registered 
comparable decreases. 


Statement 12 indicates the relative importance 
of each group from an expenditure standpoint. As in 
the two previous years, the group staying 3-7 days 
accounted for roughly 41 per cent of the expendi- 
tures from residents of other countries travelling 
on customs permits. Next in order of importance was 
the group who spent 8-14 days and contributed 
26.7 per cent of the receipts, an increase of 1.2 
per cent as compared with 1957. The group staying 
15 days and over was far more important in terms 
of receipts than in volume. In volume they con- 
stituted approximately 4 per cent, while they con- 
tributed just over 18 per cent of the total receipts, 
although both percentages are lower than in 1957. 
On the other hand, the group staying only one day 
made up 35.4 per cent of the volume but contributed 
just about 5 per cent of the receipts and, further- 
more, the two-day group was recorded as nearly 21 
per cent of the volume, yet only accounted for close 
to 8 per cent of the receipts. In addition, these 
percentages compare very closely to the figures for 
1957. Statement 12 also records the average ex- 
penditure per car per day according to the length 
of stay. In 1958, all groups showed an increase 
in average expenditure per car per day, ranging 
from 0.3 per cent in the two-day group to 9.6 per 
cent in the 8-14 day group. As a result, the over- 
all average expenditure per car per day was raised 
from $10.21 in 1957 to $10.95 in 1958. an increase 
of 7.2 per cent. 


STATEMENT 12. Average Expenditures of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 
on Customs Permits! Classified by Length of Visit, 1956-1958 


Length of stay 
(Days) 


lig ss casenscacvesevoveives socosesesnsbaorackaeers cot geavestvassate Bare 
DIN ecansesencoctucestveundarssecvsecatscsterecuacctsssuterecscers 7.9 
DiRT kesacsconstusccccsiossdeisesacadveiswscdevtaitessoroveceere 41.4 
OPA estccccsccaussvarssavacacetecsecsecseeor a ooeeteatesess 25.6 25.5 
IU GiANG OV Cla. <ccsvasscsasettesccssvsessccestetocsuccscotes 19.8 19.9 


Per cent of total expenditures 


per cent 


41.3 


100.0 190. 0 


Per cent 
change in 


Average expenditure 
per car per day 


average 
exp. 
per car 
1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 per day 
in 1957 


dollars 


8.55 +5.0 
10.16 +0.3 
17. 26 +1.4 
26.7 14. 94 +9.6 
18.4 4.65 +6.2 


10.21 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Statement 13 shows a comparison of the length 
of stay and average expenditure per car per day by 
province of exit for the past three years. As in the 
preceding two years, again cars leaving Canada 
through ports in Saskatchewan had spent more time 
in Canada than cars leaving through the other prov- 
inces and, furthermore, their average expenditure 
per car per day increased from $9.57 in 1957 to 
$11.14 in 1958. Although cars leaving Canada 


through ports in the province of Quebec once more 
averaged the shortest visits in 1958, on the other 
hand, it was the only province to record an in- 
crease, as decreases in the length of stay occurred 
in all other provinces. British Columbia, with an 
increase over 1957, continued to have the highest 
average expenditure per car per day, and the At- 
lantic provinces still had the lowest. 
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STATEMENT 13. Average Expenditures of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 
on Customs Permits’? Classified by Province of Exit, 1956-1958 


Province of exit 


— 
_ © 


_ 
eS 
mw OoOoNAOaO Om w& 


MEME CODA ee raciccaessocnertcescssesdorescaecasaseesivesiecuevisvadt 
SASRALCME WO Wee ceensccortrnasereccctavewasacncenssaeairece cece 
PA DOL GRMN te ec cete cast oserkene Biccdeees ocsuindccnceacessncnteerarss 


a oo ¢ 


Pan of oe 


Average expenditure 
Days) per ear per day 


dollars 


9.7 8.5 8. 73 8.39 8.36 
4.4 4.5 12.15 12.33 12.30 
4.9 4.7 9.00 8. 82 9.61 
7.3 6.4 10.56 10.47 11. 23 
og 9.5 9.02 9.57 11.14 
Uo® 7.3 12.98 14.12 14.00 
Bhs at 4.8 15. 60 14.99 15. 67 
5.3 5.0 10.37 10. 21 10. 95 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Special Survey of Non-Resident Travel Behaviour in Canada 


This survey was introduced in 1955 on an ex- 
perimental basis to discover some of the patterns 
of behaviour of non-resident travellers in Canada. 
The valuable results gained from it warranted a 
further expansion of its objectives, and in sub- 
sequent years data on geographical distribution and 
seasonal patterns were included as well. 


Actually, non-resident motorists are questioned 
about their trips to Canada in two ways. First, on 
leaving Canada, they must surrender triplicate 
copies of travellers’ vehicle permits issued origi- 
nally by the Canadian customs officials at ports of 
entry. These permits indicate the length of stay, 
recorded directly by the ports of entry and exit, 
and they also contain the replies to questions on 
expenditures in Canada. 


Secondly, information is gathered through 
special mail questionnaires sent to non-resident 
motorists who have visited Canada during the year. 
The names of persons to be questioned are care- 
fully selected to attain a representative sample; 
of course, the information gained from such a method 
is far more detailed, and produces data on purpose 
of visit, accommodation used in Canada, a break- 
down of expenditures for various purposes and total 
expenditures in Canada, the length of visit at 
destination and en route to Canada, and the approxi- 
mate mileage in Canada. Since 1956 it has also 
asked for comments on favourable and unfavourable 
impressions and whether it was a first trip to 
Canada. 


The general data on expenditure and length of 
stay gathered by the first method, i.e., from permits 
surrendered by non-resident motorists, are duplicat- 
ed by the sampling method, and thus provide some 
check as to the validity of the sampling results in 


these respects. But the importance of the latter 
method lies in the fact that it provides particular 
details and breakdowns on purpose of trip, accom- 
modation, mileage, destination, etc. rather than a 
basis for estimates on expenditure in Canada, or 
length of stay. The length of stay, of course, ap- 
pears as the correct figure on the travellers’ vehicle 
permits because of the date stamps at the ports of 
entry and exit whereas on the questionnaires this 
information, at times. could be mis-stated. 


As in the previous year, in 1958 again some 
128,000 special sampling questionnaires were sent 
out. The names were selected from the returned 
vehicle permits by maintaining a proportion to the 
pattern of the geographical and seasonal frequency 
in which these permits accumulated at the various 
ports in all provinces across Canada. The selection 
was restricted to motorists travelling on permit 
since they represent the most important group as to 
outlay per type of transportation used. They con- 
tributed almost 46 per cent of the receipts from 
residents of the United States during 1958, and 
over 85 per cent of this proportion came forth from 
those staying three days and over. This fact was 
taken into proportionate account as well when the 
samples were chosen. 


Response 


About 30 per cent of the persons questioned 
in this survey responded by completing and return- 
ing the questionnaires, which represents an amount 
of almost 39,000. The largest percentage of answers 
was received from April to September, while during 
the first and fourth quarters the proportion of the 
replies was below the yearly average. Of the mail 
questionnaires sent out in the third quarter, 32 per 
cent were completed and returned, whereas out of 
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those mailed from January to March the response 
only amounted to 22 per cent. Again, a great many 
of those who did respond (88.5 per cent) had re- 
mained in Canada three days and over, but it should 
be kept in mind that the results of the sampling 
survey did not quite coincide with the pattern of 
length of stay determined by the travellers’ vehicle 
permits. In this respect, the results obtained by 
this special survey are not representative of all 
traffic entering Canada on travellers’ vehicle 
permits. 


Proportion of Adults 


The survey on the breakdown between children 
and adults revealed a higher proportion of adults. 
Similar to the previous survey, again in 1958 some 
77 per cent of the persons covered by the question- 
naires were adults. On a provincial basis, exclud- 
ing the Yukon Territory, the largest percentage of 
children was observed in Ontario. Questionnaires 
indicating Nova Scotia as the province of entry had 
the highest percentage of adults, followed by 
Quebec and New Brunswick. When this breakdown 
was’ tabulated according to purpose of travel, 
questionnaires reporting business had the lowest 
percentage of children. The fact that children were 
listed on questionnaires reporting business seems 
to suggest that the purpose of trip was business for 
the head of the household and the other members of 
the family merely accompanied the husband or 
father for the trip. 


When the total number of adults and the total 
number of children were analyzed by purpose of 
trip, the tabulations indicated that 72 per cent of 
all adults listed recreation, 21 per cent listed visits 
to friends or relatives, and about 6 per cent listed 
business as purpose of trip. Similarly, out of all 
children 75 per cent travelled for recreation, almost 
22 per cent travelled to visit friends or relatives, 
and the remaining 3 per cent listed all other reasons. 
On a quarterly basis, the percentage of children in 
the third quarter was much higher than that of any 
other season of the year. Of all persons listed on 


the questionnaires in the third quarter over 28 per 
cent were children; this would indicate an emphasis 
on family vacations during that period. In the first 
quarter the ratio was 157 children to 843 adults out 
of every 1,000 persons, as compared with 112 to 
888 in the second and 125 to 875 in the fourth 
quarter. 


First Trip 


Nearly 14 per cent of the respondents visited 
Canada for the first time in 1958, while this figure 
was 15 per cent in 1957, and 17 per cent in 1956. 
The largest percentage of ‘‘newcomers’’ had en- 
tered through ports in Alberta and the Yukon Ter- 
ritory, where 24 and 27 per cent respectively in- 
dicated a ‘‘first trip’’. Some 17 per cent of the re- 
spondents entering through Quebec ports had arrived 
for the first time, while this proportion was 14 per 
cent for Manitoba and 12 per cent for Ontario. The 
smallest percentage of ‘‘first visits’? was reported 
by motorists entering New Brunswick, where only 
eight visitors out of every hundred had not visited 
Canada before. Close to 11 per cent of the visitors 
to Nova Scotia arrived there for the first time. On a 
seasonal basis these proportions showed slight 
variations. From July to September, 16 per cent of 
all respondents were new visitors, and in the sec- 
ond quarter the proportion was 11 per cent. During 
the first and fourth quarters 7 and 9 per cent re- 
spectively were on ‘‘first visits’’. 


When first and repeat visits were tabulated 
according to purpose of trip, about 18 per cent of 
the respondents giving recreation as the purpose 
also reported their first visit to Canada. The 
smallest proportion of ‘‘first visits’? was specified 
by persons shopping with only 3 per cent being 
recorded in this category. ‘‘First visits’’ to Canada 
were reported by 7 per cent of those who visited 
friends or relatives, 8 per cent of the respondents 
on business, 12 per cent by persons listing educa- 
tion as purpose of trip, and 24 per cent in the resi- 
dual category of ‘‘other’’ purposes. 


STATEMENT 14. Purpose of Visit? Reported by American Motorists Visiting Canada, 
Compiled Quarterly, Special Survey 1958 


Percentage of questionnaires reporting main purpose of trip 


Business 
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Piourth Quarter ss etree 1333 
WORE ics ccnrar < snocssc sce eeseps coast uns sav tee uadeees canst hoe 7.6 


Education 


Visiting 
Shopping | Recreation se ieceh cs Other 
per cent 
0.2 0.2 Silent 38.7 2.4 
0.3 0.2 48.8 32.0 wae 
0.1 0.1 81.0 15e0 0.8 
Ont 0.2 44.6 37.8 4.0 
0.2 0.1 67.6 22.9 1.6 


1 All questionnaires reporting purpose of trip and 3 days or more in Canada. 
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Purpose of Visit 


An arrangement of the data according to pur- 
pose of visit to Canada showed that over 81 per 
cent of the questionnaires reported one purpose of 
trip, and the remainder reported two or more pur- 
poses. When the data on the questionnaires reporting 
more than one purpose are weighted according to 
purpose of trip and added to the compilations of the 
one-purpose questionnaires, it is found that almost 
68 per cent of the respondents who had visited 
Canada for three days or more had undertaken their 
trips for the purpose of recreation. The comparable 
figure for 1957 was between 63 and 64 per cent, 
as compared with nearly 82 per cent in 1956. How- 
ever, it must be kept in mind that the 1956 mailing 
list was assembled from permits surrendered during 
the months of July and August when a high per- 
centage of personS were on annual vacations. 
Furthermore, the 1956 survey did not provide for 
seasonal patterns, while in 1957 and 1958 a sea- 
sonal distribution was attempted and, as Statement 
14 illustrates, the reasons for travelling varied 
considerably with the time of year. During the third 
quarter of 1958, 81 per cent of all respondents 
travelling in Canada were on recreation, as com- 
pared with between 74 and 75 per cent in the third 
quarter of 1957. Recreation was a lesser attraction 


in the first quarter when only about 38 per cent 
listed it aS a reason, and in the fourth quarter it 
was given by only 45 per cent. 


On an annual basis, the next important reason 
for travelling was visiting friends or relatives, but 
again there appeared seasonal deviations from the 
annual mean. During the calendar year, some 23 per 
cent of the visitors to Canada came for this reason, 
while the proportion was 39 per cent in the first 
quarter, the highest percentage given for any purpose 
in that period. Moreover, 378 out of every 1,000 per- 
sons visited friends or relatives during the fourth 
quarter, 320 during the second and 157 during the 
third. Travel for the purpose of business accounted 
for almost 8 per cent of all purposes listed during 
1958, but again there existed seasonal variance. {n 
the first quarter about 21 per cent of the visits were 
reported for this reason, which is a 6 per cent in- 
crease Over the comparable proportion in 1957. The 
percentages of business trips reported during the other 
quarters resemble those of 1957; they accounted for 
roughly, 16 per cent in the second quarter, 2 per cent 
in the third, and 13 per cent in the last three months 
of 1958. Shopping, education and ‘‘other’’ purposes 
not specified were responsible for less than 2 per 
cent of the visits to Canada, and seem to be of 
little importance in attracting foreign visitors. 


STATEMENT 15. Purpose of Visit! Reported by American Motorists Visiting Canada, 
by Province of Entry, Special Survey 1958 


Province of entry 


Business 
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Percentage of questionnaires reporting main purpose of trip 
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per cent 


= 78.9 18.2 0.2 
0.3 65.0 silo! 0.3 
0.3 61.1 29.7 0.9 
0.1 72.0 21.2 0.4 
0.2 42.6 36. 1 0.7 
0.3 43.3 37.6 5.1 
0.1 69.9 ile ®) 8.9 
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- 3.2 0.7 94.8 
0.2 67.6 22.9 1.6 


1 All questionnaires reporting purpose of trip and 3 days or more in Canada. 


While Statement 14 shows the seasonal varia- 
tions in motivation to travel, the same data were 
arranged in Statement 15 to demonstrate the geo- 
graphical distribution by province. On this basis, 
almost 79 per cent of the visits to Nova Scotia 
were for the purpose of recreation, with Ontario 
reporting 72 per cent for this purpose, Alberta 
nearly 70 per cent and New Brunswick 65 per cent. 
These percentages, when compared to 1957, showed 


an increase over the previous survey; while, on the 
other hand, fewer persons in 1958 were inclined 
to travel for the purpose of visiting friends or 
relatives. In fact, Saskatchewan, though still re- 
porting the highest percentage of this category for 
all provinces, dropped from 43 per cent in 1957 to 
38 per cent in this survey. In addition, noticeable 
decreases are shown for all provinces, and it is 
notable that respondents who had entered through 
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Alberta were concerned with visiting friends or 
relatives only to the extent of 12 per cent. Mani- 
toba, with almost 20 per cent had the highest rate 
of business visits; more than double the proportion 
received in 1957. The other provinces showed only 
slight variations in the pattern observed in the 
previous survey; such as Saskatchewan with nearly 
14 per cent who reported business trips and British 
Columbia with about 13 per cent. On the whole, a 
considerably larger proportion of the visits to the 
Western Provinces were for business reasons than 
in Eastern Canada. 


Destinations 


One section of this survey dealt with the study 
of regional patterns of destinations in Canada re- 
ported by non-resident motorists according to their 
province of entry. Only data from the three-day and 
over group were used in the compilations since it 
was assumed that the short-term traffic was to the 
greatest extent of local nature. Data showing des- 
tinations beyond the province of entry do not neces- 
sarily bear a close relation to the expenditures or 
duration of visit, because of the great diversity of 
routes and varying circumstances involved. Origi- 
nally, only a geographical survey of this material 
was done, but in 1957 a breakdown of the volume of 
traffic was initiated on a seasonal basis, and in 
1958 this distribution was examined again. Seasonal 
tabulations by province indicate that data on des- 
tination taken in any one of the quarters should not 
be considered as representative of the year, and 
provision for seasonal trends must be made in sur- 
veys to determine provincial destinations by prov- 
ince of entry. Accordingly, the results of the 1956 
survey, derived from material gathered in July and 
August, are Suitable for comparisons for that quarter 
only. Furthermore, when comparing previous surveys 
on a geographical basis it must be kept in mind 
that the ferry service from Bar Harbour, Maine, to 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, which started in 1956, made 
it possible for automobiles to enter Nova Scotia 
direct from the United States, and thus did affect 
the provincial distribution in the Maritimes. 


For the most part, the tabulation of destina- 
tions revealed that the annual geographical dis- 
tribution for the aggregate of all provinces had 
changed somewhat compared with 1957. It was 
found that 21 motorists out of every 100 responding 
had travelled beyond the province of their entry 
into Canada, while in 1957 this was the case with 
only 18. An examination on a seasonal basis, 
showed that in the aggregate for all provinces some 
14 per cent of the respondents gave destinations 
beyond the province of entry during the first quarter, 
the same ratio as in 1957. In the second quarter of 
1958, 15 per cent did not remain, whereas in the 
same period of 1957 only 7 per cent were destined 
to areas outside their province of entry. The pro- 
portion of persons leaving the province of entry 
for other destinations in Canada was the highest 
during the third quarter with 24 per cent, as com- 
pared to 21 per cent for the same quarter in 1957. 
In the fourth quarter out of every 100 entering a 
province 17 travelled to areas beyond. 


More specific tabulations on an annual basis 
by province of entry and destination are shown in 
Statement 16. Similar to the previous two surveys, 
the province of destination as indicated by the 
majority of the questionnaires, with the exception 
of New Brunswick, was also the province of entry. 
Over 35 per cent of the respondents crossing at 
ports in New Brunswick listed destinations within 
that province, compared with 40 per cent in 1957. 
The largest proportion of respondents entering New 
Brunswick ports went on to Nova Scotia, when the 
ratio of this group increased from 32 per cent in 
1957 to almost 37 per cent in 1958. Some 10 per 
cent continued on to Prince Edward Island, 13 per 
cent to Quebec, and nearly 2 per cent to Ontario. 
Moreover, there were considerable seasonal changes 
in this pattern. Of the motorists who proceeded to 
other destinations in Canada 15 per cent went on 
to Nova Scotia in the first quarter, 23 per cent in 
the second, 41 per cent in the third, and 30 per 
cent in the fourth quarter. 


Of all motorists entering Nova Scotia via the 
ferry service at Yarmouth, some 75 per cent listed 
destinations in the province, between 3 and 4 per 
cent continued on to Prince Edward Island, almost 
5 per cent to New Brunswick, 3 per cent to Quebec 
and more than 13 per cent indicated no particular 
destination but merely ‘‘touring’’. A substantial 
number of persons reporting to this survey during 
the previous two years did not specify any partic- 
ular destination, and so it was decided to tabulate 
them separately in the 1958 survey under the head- 
ing of ‘‘touring’’. In the first yuarter most question- 
naires showing Yarmouth as the port of entry gave 
destinations in Nova Scotia, in the second quarter 
everyone reported destinations in the province, in 
the last quarter some 90 per cent, while in the 
summer months only 69 per cent remained within 
the province. During this period between 4 and 5 
per cent of the respondents entering Canada via 
Yarmouth continued on to Prince Edward Island, 5 
per cent went to New Brunswick, 4 per cent to 
Quebec, 1 per cent to Ontario and 17 per cent did 
not list any specific destination, indicating 
‘‘touring’’. 


Some 83 per cent of all American motorists 
entering Canada through Quebec ports gave des- 
tinations within that province, slightly more than 
8 per cent continued on to Ontario, and 7 per cent 
did not specify their destinations. On a seasonal 
basis, the proportion of visitors indicating to have 
travelled to areas within the province was lower 
during the summer than at any other time of the 
year. In the first quarter almost 97 per cent did not 
travel beyond the province; likewise, in the fourth 
quarter between 90 and 91 per cent of the entries 
reported destinations within Quebec. The propor- 
tion of visitors proceeding to Ontario was highest 
during the second and third quarters of the year; 
similarly, touring without any particular destination 
was reported by the largest percentage of respond- 
ents during the summer months. The results of this 
tabulation confirm the seasonal trends detected 
during the previous survey. 
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STATEMENT 16. Destination Reported by Motorists from the United States After Remaining Three 
Days or Over in Canada, Special Survey 1958 


Province of destination 
in Canada 
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Province of entry into Canada 
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per cent 
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1 In transit to Alaska. 
2 In transit to United States. 


In 1958 some 84 per cent of the visitors enter- 
ing through ports in Ontario reported destinations 
within the province, as compared with 86 per cent 
in 1957; nearly 12 per cent proceeded to Quebec, 2 
per centreported touring without listing any specific 
area, and the remaining small percentage travelled 
on to either the other Canadian provinces, Alaska, 
or destinations in the United States. The seasonal 
proportions follow closely the annual pattern for 
Ontario; only in the fourth quarter, a period of 
relatively light travel, does the proportion of those 
travelling beyond the province fall to almost 10 per 
cent aS compared with 16 per cent for the year. The 
percentage of persons touring without listing any 
specific destination was between 2 and 3 per cent 
in the summer months. Statement 16 indicates on a 
proportional basis that the province of Quebec re- 
ceived more visitors who had entered through 
Ontario and New Brunswick than enter Quebec 
ports and leave for these two provinces. It should 
be noted again, however, that this part of the sur- 
vey dealt only with motorists who had indicated 
trips of three-day duration or longer, and is not 
representative for the aggregate automobile permit 
traffic. 


Approximately 72 per cent of the respondents 
entering through ports in the province of Manitoba 
listed destinations within the province; over 7 per 
cent proceeded to Ontario, as compared with 9 per 


cent in 1957. The proportion of visitors continuing 
on to Saskatchewan was also slightly lower in 1958 
with only 7 per cent as compared with 9 per cent 
in the previous year, but, on the other hand, almost 
2 per cent more travelled on to Alberta, namely 7 
per cent of all entries into Manitoba. Over 3 per 
cent went on to British Columbia, and the same 
proportion reported ‘‘touring’’ and ‘‘in transit’’ 
travel combined. In the third quarter, a substantially 
higher percentage of those entering through Mani- 
toba left for other destinations, notably for Ontario 
and Alberta when each received over 10 per cent of 
the visitors crossing at Manitoba ports. While dur- 
ing the summer period only 61 per cent stayed in 
Manitoba, the percentages for the other three 
quarters of the year were well above the annual 
figure. From Statement 16 it is interesting to note 
that the percentage of visitors entering through 
Ontario and proceeding to Manitoba is much smaller 
than the traffic in the opposite direction. However, 
an examination of the actual volume of travel be- 
tween the two provinces, indicates that three times 
as many motorists leave Ontario for Manitoba than 
leave Manitoba for Ontario. 


Of the entries through Saskatchewan over 66 
per cent gave destinations in that province, as 
compared with 75 per cent in 1957; 18 per cent 
continued on to Alberta; 5 per cent to Manitoba; 
and 6 per cent indicated travel through to Alaska. 
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On a quarterly basis the results of this survey 
underline the seasonal trends discovered in the 
previous survey. 


In 1958 nearly 63 per cent of the visitors 
entering through Alberta reported destination in the 
province. On a seasonal comparison this proportion 
was almost unchanged for all four quarters of 1958, 
although the annual proportio. was some 10 per 
cent less than in the previous year. This change 
can be explained by the separate recording of re- 
ports indicating ‘‘touring’’. 


The proportions of entrants remaining in 
British Columbia and those reporting destinations 
in other provinces were practically unchanged when 
compared to 1957. Some 82 per cent gave destina- 
tions within the province, more than 10 per cent 
proceeded to Alberta, and almost 4 per cent were 
in transit to Alaska from the United States. In the 
first quarter between 90 and 91 per cent of the 
American motorists entering through ports in British 
Columbia reported destinations in the province, 
some 89 per cent remained there during the second 
quarter, 77 per cent in the third, and 88 per cent 
in the fourth quarter. 


Over 96 per cent of the visitors entering 
Canada at ports in the Yukon Territory were in 
transit from Alaska to the United States, but they 
used different provinces of exit; out of this pro- 
portion, 8 per cent returned to the United Staies 
via Manitoba ports, 11 per cent through Saskat- 
chewan, 37 per cent through Alberta and 43 per 
cent crossed from Canada to the United States 
at ports in British Columbia. Similarly, visitors 
travelling through Canada from the United States 
to Alaska entered Canada at different ports. Almost 
all proceeded through the Yukon Territory, but 
about 44 per cent had entered Canada at British 
Columbia ports, 41 per cent at Alberta ports, 8 
per cent in Saskatchewan, and the remainder in 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec before continuing on 
to Alaska through the Yukon Territory. 


Types of Accommodation 


In tabulating the data obtained from the ques- 
tionnaires according to type of accommodation used 
in Canada, it must be kept in mind that this survey 
is concerned only with automobile traffic entering 
Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits; non-automo- 
bile traffic is not included. Also, accommodation 
used will be affected to some extent by the type 
available in certain areas. For instance, the motel 
and motor court facilities have expanded more 
rapidly in some provinces than in others and, being 
more readily available, may have attracted a greater 
proportion of travellers. 


The results of these tabulations indicate that 
motor courts or motels again were the best liked 
type of accommodation for motorists, which under- 
lines the pattern established in the previous sur- 
veys from 1955 to 1957. Out of every 1,000 motor- 
ists in 1958, 293 were accommodated by motels or 
motor courts, as compared with 298 in 1957 and 
304 in 1956. It was also shown that almost 24 per 
cent stated to have stayed with friends or relatives, 
which is almost the same proportion as 1957. It 
may be noted that although only 23 per cent of the 
respondents checked visiting friends or relatives 
as purpose of trip, on the other hand, almost 24 per 
cent stated to have stayed with them during their 
trip. Accordingly, some having been accommodated 
by friends or relatives listed other purposes of trip 
than primarily such visits. Hotels or resorts fol- 
lowed in importance and were chosen by a little 
over 20 per cent of allrespondents, a figure virtually 
unchanged when compared with 1957. Tourist homes 
attracted only 34 out of every 1,000 motorists as 
compared with 41 in the previous year. Vacation 
cottages, continuing in popularity, again received 
almost 14 per cent of all motorists in this survey. 
During the last three years the proportion of persons 
camping out has changed little, and in 1958 it 
represented 6.3 per cent of the total; trailer coaches 
and other types of accommodation were used by 
about 3.5 per cent. 


STATEMENT 17. Accommodation Used by Motorists from the United States While Travelling 
in Canada! Compiled Quarterly, Special Survey 1958 
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Statement 17 illustrates how the type of ac- 
commodation used varied with the time of the year 
in which the trip was undertaken. During the winter 
months the highest proportion of our visitors stayed 
in hotels or resorts. In the first quarter of 1958, 39 
per cent of all persons stayed in hotels, while 34 
per cent were accommodated by friends or relatives, 
and between 20 and 21 per cent used motels. The 
preference for the hotel declined somewhat during 
the second quarter reaching a minimum in the third 
quarter, but during the fourth quarter a partial re- 
covery was observed. The popularity of the motor 
courts or motels followed almost the opposite pat- 
tern according to the season of the year. Motels 
provided accommodation for our visitors to the 
greatest extent during the summer months, whereas 
they were at their minimum of importance during the 
first and fourth quarters of 1958. Friends or rel- 
atives provided for a comparatively high ratio of 
our visitors at all seasons of the year, except dur- 
ing the third quarter when other types like tourist 
homes, trailer coaches, vacation cottages and 
camping out attracted their peak proportions for the 
year. Use of vacation cottages during the third 
quarter gained somewhat in popularity when com- 
pared with 1957, and it is evident that the season 
of the year had direct influence on the number of 
persons using this type of lodging. In general, the 
seasonal patterns for 1958 followed quite closely 
the trend observed in the 1957 survey. 


Types of Accommodation by Purpose of Trip 


The purpose for which the trip was undertaken 
represents another factor influencing the type of 
lodging used. For instance, persons travelling for 
business reasons preferred hotels to all other types 
combined, and out of every 1,000 persons giving 
business as the purpose of trip in this survey 528 
had stayed in hotels, 313 had used motels or motor 
courts, 71 had depended on friends or relatives and 
tke remainder used other accommodation. Moreover, 
hotels were used more frequently during the first 
quarter of 1958 by persons travelling for this pur- 
pose in Canada than during the other three quarters 
of the year and, besides, the seasonal trend for 
the use of hotels described in the previous para- 
graph is evident also with persons on business. 
Persons on recreation, who represent the largest 
group of visitors to Canada, were more diversified 
in their choice of lodging. On an annual basis 
about 35 per cent stayed in motor courts or motels, 
22 per cent hotels or resorts, and 21 per cent in 
vacation cottages. Over 9 per cent of this group 
camped out, between 4 and 5 per cent used tourist 
homes, and the remainder stayed with friends or 
relatives, lived in trailer coaches or used other 
types of accommodation. On a seasonal basis, 
almost two-thirds of this group used hotels or resorts 
in the first quarter, while 24 per cent stayed in 
motels. During the remainder of the year, vacation 
cottages provided lodging for more than 20 per cent 
of this group, while the share of visitors in hotels 
dropped to 22 per cent in the second, 21 per cent in 
the third and 23 percent in the fourth quarter. Motels 
attracted as high as 37 per cent of the volume of 


persons on recreation in the third quarter. Of the 
visitors to Canada who had indicated visiting 
friends or relatives as the purpose of trip, 76 per 
cent obtained accommodation in their homes, about 
13 per cent stayed in motels, 7 per cent in hotels, 
and the remaining 4 per cent used all other types 
of lodging. Obviously persons in this group listed 
accommodation en route, and possibly there were 
instances when friends or relatives would not be in 
a position to provide for their visitors at destina- 
tion. Persons who had indicated shopping, educa- 
tion and other reasons for travelling in Canada 
represented less than 2 per cent of the total volume 
of visitors, and the lodgings used by these groups 
were hotels to an extent of 47 per cent by shoppers, 
motels by 49 per cent of ‘‘other’’ travellers, and 
miscellaneous types of accommodation like apart- 
ments, rooming houses, etc., by visitors who had 
come for education. Visitors of the three day and 
over category who had combined several purposes 
for the trip lived mostly with friends or relatives. 


Types of Accommodation by Province of Entry 


Not all provinces showed the same Patterns in 
providing the various types of lodging for their 
visitors. But since this survey was concerned with 
automobile permit travel alone, the most popular 
type of accommodation for all provinces, as in 
1957, were motels or motor courts. It is likely, 
however, that a survey including non-automobile 
traffic would indicate a much lower proportion of 
persons using this sort of lodging. In 1958 the 
provincial proportions of the volume of travellers 
uSing motels ranged from almost 61 per cent for the 
Yukon Territory to close to 41 per cent for Nova 
Scotia, the same for Alberta, 36 per cent for British 
Columbia, 32 per cent for Quebec, 30 per cent for 
New Brunswick, and about 25 per cent for each of 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The average 
proportion of respondents using hotels in all prov- 
inces was 20 per cent, but in Quebec close to 28 
per cent of the volume of visitors specified this 
type of lodging, which is a higher percentage than 
that of any of the other provinces; this proportion 
was higher than in 1957, but the increase during 
1958 was relatively slight when compared with the 
growth from 24 per cent in 1956 to 27 per cent in 
1957. In most provinces the largest proportion of 
their visitors stayed in hotels or resorts during the 
first six months of the year, and for Quebec this 
figure amounted to 53 per cent during the first 
quarter, probably due to the popularity of the 
Laurentian winter resorts. A smaller proportion of 
the visitors to New Brunswick reported hotel ac- 
commodation than in any of the other provinces, 
and this proportion was as low as 11 and 10 per 
cent respectively in the third and fourth quarters 
of the year. Tourist homes were used by close to 
10 per cent of the visitors to Nova Scotia, by 8 
per cent in New Brunswick, and by 6 per cent in 
Quebec. During the third quarter, the season of 
heaviest travel, Nova Scotia tourist homes accom- 
modated over 11 per cent of the visitors, while the 
average for this kind of lodging in all provinces 
during the third quarter was only 4 per cent. Further- 
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STATEMENT 18. Accommodation Used by Motorists from the United States While Travelling in Canada‘ 
by Province of Entry, Special Survey 1958 


Visiting 
friends or 
relatives 


Vacation 


cottage Other 


Province of entry 


Camp Trailer 
out | coach 


Nova Scotia ica cwssceesceerece 19.2 40.7 9.7 aff — 2.1 
New Brunswick ..............000 12.0 30.2 a4 -0 0.9 3.8 
QUCDE Cie Bisecscetstecsescecsvecaes deve 27.8 32.0 6.1 ult 0.5 ene 
Ontario erccressetesiccososocesseeeass 17.9 Mss) Bae) «4 0.6 2.4 
Ma@NitOD Qievescsteveterersecerstcceces Joel Daye 0.5 oh 1.6 ess 
SaskatCHewanl iisicssesdoress scree 18.8 25.0 0.7 cil 1.6 2.8 
FASID CL UA cecescestetsceceuerorassetesy 17.9 40.5 2.8 6 74 Trae) 
British Columbial ie. -ccre.-<- 24.7 36.3 0.9 ane 2.8 Za 
Yukon Werrit Overs. ccsccstecetress ins 60.7 _ AG} 0.5 1.9 
CANAD) cccccescccctasecsesessevenss 20.1 29.3 3.4 AG] 1.1 2.4 
1 Visits of 3 days or over in Canada. 
more, this type of accommodation enjoyed little tions of which illustrated the change in the mileage 
popularity among the visitors to the Western Prov- per length of stay. Respondents who had remained 
inces and, except for Alberta, the percentages were in Canada for one day or less stated to have trav- 
negligible. Vacation cottages continued to be more elled, on the average, some 153 miles per trip. The 
popular in Ontario than in any of the other prov- distances reported varied with the time of the year, 
inces with almost 22 per cent of the respondents and the longest trips in this category were under- 
using this type of lodging. During the third quarter taken in the third quarter, when the distances 
of 1958, 255 out of every 1,000 visitors covered by amounted to 169 miles per trip. In the other quarters, 
this survey had stayed in Ontario vacation cottages. when the total one-day volume of permit travel was 
The lowest proportions for this lodging were re- relatively lower than in the third quarter, the mileage 
ported by visitors entering Canada through Alberta, reported per trip ranged from 118 in the fourth to 
British Columbia and Quebec during all quarters of 136 in the first and 149 miles in the second quarter. 
the year. Camping out was chosen more frequently 
in Alberta and British Columbia than in any of the Persons who had remained in Canada for two 
other provinces except the Yukon Territory. In all days averaged 232 miles per trip in 1958, compared 
provinces east of Alberta less than 10 per cent of with 237 miles in 1957. This decrease was notice- 
the respondents camped out, while 17 per cent in able mainly during the third quarter when the aver- 
the Yukon Territory, 15 per cent in Alberta and 10 age distance per report decreased from 283 miles 
per cent in British Columbia made use of this type in 1957 to 266 in 1958. Shorter distances were 
of lodging. The trailer coach was used in similar travelled during the other seasons, and motorists 
patterns, being preferred more in Alberta and British in the first quarter indicated to have done merely 
Columbia than in the other provinces. As Statement 188 miles during their two-day trips in Canada. 
18 indicates there are considerable variations 
between the different provinces in the proportion The mileages reported by motorists who had 
of respondents staying with friends or relatives. stayed in Canada three days or more followed a 
In Saskatchewan this kind of lodging was used by similar seasonal pattern when compared to the one 
almost 35 per cent of all persons, while those and two-day groups. The peak mileage was reached 
entering through Alberta used it to the extent of during the third quarter, when respondents aver- 
only 15 per cent, confirming the pattern observed aged 768 miles per trip, about 10 miles less than 
in the 1956 and 1957 surveys. However, there were the 1957 survey had revealed. The tabulations 
only minor changes per province in the percentage showed that the figure for this group during the 
of persons who stayed with friends or relatives first quarter was about 466 miles, 535 for the sec- 
compared with the previous year; in fact, only the ond and 638 for the fourth. Properly weighted by 
Maritimes showed a Slight fall in this category, season, the annual average per trip travelled in 
while the other provinces retained the same propor- Canada by motorists responding to this survey was 
tions as in 1957. 688 miles, slightly less than the 697 mile average 
for 1957. Comparisons with the results of the 1956 
Mileage survey can just be made for the third quarter since 
then the questionnaires were only sent out during 
The mail questionnaires sent out for this July and August. During that time the average mile- 
special survey also contained questions on the ages per trip were about 2 per cent higher than 


approximate mileage travelled in Canada, tabula- in 1958. 
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STATEMENT 19. Average Mileage in Canada‘ as Reported by Motorists from the United States, 
by Destination and Province of Entry, Special Survey 1958 


Province of Province of First Second Third Fourth 
destination entry quarter quarter quarter quarter yeah 
Newfoundland ................00008 BING ccresssevconeencreneseve = — = — _ 
Other Provinces...............06 2,000.0 3,000.0 2,341.3 1,386.0 2,195.3 
Canad aaer.c.cs ceils os 2,000.0 3,000.0 2,341.3 1, 386.0 2,195.3 
Prince Edward Island.......... | Prince Edward Island .......... = = = = — 
@ther/ Province Sivsnce...cccscace 676.0 1,125.5 547 1,151.9 1,143.1 
Canadage,.,. 2th... 288... 982 676.0 1 SIPS 5) 1,154.7 1,151.9 1,143.1 
INOW EE SCOULA icesacucersoiecssearess INOVERS COLL Ameer eet ees 1,155.0 628. 2 1,031.5 7165.6 938. 2 
Other Provinces. .............cc00- 1,419.6 1,385.1 1, 495-0 1, 361.4 1,467. 2 
Canadian pee eeiccssceecnnccetrs 1,341.8 1,059.0 1, 362.3 1,149.5 1, 303.5 
New Brunswick .............:.0066 IN@W) BrunS Wicks ycccrcesse-esrses 329.9 468.4 537.7 359. 4 476.7 
Other Provinces.................-»- 1, 160.0 1,407.7 1, 508.8 975-0 1,444.6 
Canad al nds cuicsccscessdssesess teases: 527.6 564.9 663.0 Siew 576.3 
QU ODE CId.. picta to caretekes keke sites Quebec ...... ssonesenenevevegpesesccsetene 288.7 318.2 522.5 358.0 418.3 
Other Provinces ..........ccccce00es 874.1 914.8 1,081.6 885.0 1,020.6 
Canada Peer Ae eho ec es 421.0 520. 4 784.0 485.3 652.4 
OUUALL Owes cccoctcssoceersuonkooneaneys Ontario ..... stash iivasnvenevarninidoens 439.8 486.9 541.0 522.6 523.5 
Other Provinces................0665 648.5 779.0 992.9 1,003. 1 921.0 
CAN AGA Tape terer te rath caiares ess 444.5 499.1 553. 8 535.9 535. 8 
Mani toDamnceacccescca..cosemeces Manitoba Cicosboeheae cececel touiverites 216.6 362.8 509.1 363.1 428.6 
Other Provinces.... 880.3 1,107.1 916.2 1, 080. 7 948.5 
Canaday ees tn. luctttten ss 360. 1 464.1 653. 8 453.7 566. 4 
Saskatchewan feeccscencsssssccces Saskatchewan.............:cccceeeeee 1,128.8 627.9 1,023.3 913.3 878.8 
@ther ProvinCes)seacceseasceees 650.0 1,445.7 1, 546.8 1,181.3 1,486.1 
Canada Pe testes ecu 1,009.1 817.7 1, 220.5 949.6 1,059.7 
PAD OIEG Percetet ec nntottre? dcescecsaneees FAIDOLCA: icsrteccanssnceventeeerest ageteuc 618.7 785. 1 1,032. 2 855.5 980. 2 
Other Provinces ............0..0000 1,275 1, 242.9 1,494.1 1,544.5 1,457.8 
Canad ara. Amr ven ties tovesecortaes 1,004.0 1,052.3 1, 266. 2 1,139.5 lp CREE 
British Columbia.................. British Columbia .................. 209. 2 2712.5 418.6 346.2 353.6 
Other Provinces............c00008+ 4,705.8 3,366.7 1,630.5 2,494.4 1,849.5 
Canadaa. eee, aes 272.0 298.9 499.9 382.8 416.1 
PANGS Kee MeL ne SAG LOROLMEOMM avcvecascesccateseisestcerescewatersencassecanes 2,446.7 2,349.1 3,714. 8 2,545. 8 3,092.4 
Touring (no destination SPeCified) ...............sescrerevssenseeeorees - 1, 082. 5 1,576.8 1, 768-0 1,574.6 
THEEDANSbEGO! UMILE CM OLALC Site rciakccscnccs savas chieneccicasenctscocenssouves — 656. 8 990.8 918.3 901.6 


535. 3 7168. 4 637. 7 688. 4 


1 Questionnaires reporting 3 days or more in Canada. 


2 Includes vehicles destined to Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories. 


The distance travelled varied considerably 
with the purpose of trip. By arranging the informa- 
tion collected from the samples according to pur- 
pose of trip, it was discovered that respondents 
who had remained in Canada for three days or more 
and who had come to shop, covered approximately 
270 miles, aS compared with 318 miles in 1957. 
Those indicating ‘‘other’’ reasons for travel in 
Canada did about 2,000 miles per trip, but it must 
be noted that a substantial number of these people 
were in transit to or from the United States and 
Alaska. Americans coming to visit friends or rela- 
tives travelled some 497 miles, while those on 
business averaged 602 and those on recreation 686 
miles. Generally, the distances reported by most 
of these groups were shorter than those of 1957. 


Statement 19 shows the mileage travelled in 
Canada according to destination by province of 
entty. Respondents of the three-day and over 
group who reported destination within the province 
of entry had travelled 501 miles compared with 537 
miles in 1957, while respondents entering one prov- 
ince but proceeding to destinations in other prov- 
inces had travelled 1,396 miles, which also shows 
a slight drop from the 1957 figure of 1,442 miles. 
Motorists destined to British Columbia reported the 
shortest trips of all provinces again in 1958, namely 
some 416 miles. Those entering British Columbia 
at ports within the province averaged some 354 
miles, but motorists entering through other prov- 
inces travelled some 1,850 miles to reach their 
destination. The longest trips were reported by 
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travellers to or from Alaska; these trips covered a 
distance of about 3,092 miles, compared with trips 
to Newfoundland averaging some 2,995 miles. 
American motorists who indicated to have toured 
Canada with no particular destination averaged 
some 1,595 miles per trip, and those in transit to 
the United States travelled 902 miles. Visitors to 
Prince Edward Island averaged 1,143 miles, and 
those to the province of Nova Scotia travelled 
1,303 miles; but entering Nova Scotia via the ferry 
at Yarmouth, their average was only 938 miles 
while, on the other hand, entering through other 
provinces, travel to Nova Scotia destinations 
amounted to 1,467 miles per trip. For all of Ontario, 
trips averaged 536 miles, but persons entering 
through ports in the province covered 524 miles, 
whereas entrants from other provinces with destina- 
tions in Ontario averaged 921 miles per trip. 
Americans giving destinations in Alberta reported 
trips averaging 1,224 miles; again, when entering 
at ports within the province they covered about 980 
miles, and those travelling to destinations in Alberta 
when the port of entry was in other provinces re- 
ported to have travelled 1,458 miles. Returns from 
the other provinces showed similar patterns in the 
mileages indicated by visitors whose destinations 
were in one province when entering at ports within 
that province or through other provinces. Further- 
more, respondents giving destinations in Quebec 
reported 652 miles per trip being the only province 
reasonably close to the average for Canada. 


The time of year had some bearing on the num- 
ber of miles travelled per visit. In the first quarter 
an average of 466 miles per trip was reported. 
Respondents entering Canada through ports in one 
province and proceeding to another covered some 
1,239 miles, while trips within the province con- 
sisted of 416 miles. During the second quarter of 
1958, Americans visiting Canada averaged about 
535 miles per trip. Persons who reported destina- 
tions within the province of entry travelled 424 
miles, whereas visitors entering via ports in other 
provinces travelled 1,155 miles. Normally, visits 
during the third quarter involve more travelling in 
Canada. The average trip in the period from July 
to September inclusive covered 768 miles in Canada, 
but motorists en route to destinations in provinces 
other than that of entry travelled 1,448 miles, sub- 
stantially more than the average for the year (1,396 
miles); visitors proceeding to places within the 
province of entry drove an average of 551 miles. 
The comparable distances covered in the fourth 
quarter of 1958, although slightly shorter than those 
in the third, were considerably greater than during 
the first half of the year. Persuns indicating des- 
tinations within the province of entry reported 471 
mile trips, and those entering through other proy- 
inces travelled 1,464 miles to reach their destina- 
tions. The average length of trip during the fourth 
quarter, regardless of port of entry, was 638 miles. 


Length of Stay 


The two sources of information on length of 
stay provided patterns which did not coincide at all 
points. A direct comparison of the travellers’ ve- 


hicle permits surrendered during the months in 
which the questionnaires were mailed for the survey 
shows an under-coverage in some classifications 
and excessive coverage in others. For example, 25 
per cent of the long-term travellers’ vehicle permits 
had been surrendered three days after they had 
been issued, and 16 per cent had been returned 
after four days. A similar breakdown of the ques- 
tionnaires from the survey showed that in the long- 
term classification almost 17 per cent of the re- 
spondents stated they had remained in Canada for 
three days, and almost 14 per cent for four days. 
On the other hand, a larger percentage of re- 
spondents on the questionnaires indicated stays of 
five, six and seven days than the percentage of 
permits tabulated for these classifications. This 
would mean that, since according to Table 1 the 
average expenditures per car per day were higher 
for the five, six and seven-day, than for the three 
and four-day classifications, and because there 
was an excessive coverage for the five to seven- 
day groups in the mail survey, the data from the 
survey or data from any other survey that would be 
biased in this manner, should not be used as a 
basis for estimates on receipts from foreign travel 
in Canada. But it must be pointed out that the main 
purpose of this special survey was not to determine 
the length of stay or expenditures of Americans in 
Canada as these two items are determined directly 
from the travellers’ vehicle permits. Rather, this 
survey is primarily to study the travel behaviour of 
our visitors while they are in Canada, and informa- 
tion on purpose of trip, accommodation used, mile- 
age, destination, etc. is gained more readily by 
such a method. 


Usually the length of time American visitors 
spend at their destinations in Canada represents 
only a portion of the over-all length of their vaca- 
tion trips. A portion of their travel time is allotted 
to en route travel to destination, and in many cases 
the time spent in Canada is only part of a vacation 
which extended to several countries. The question- 
naires, therefore, gathered information on the days 
spent in Canada (a) at destination and (b) en route, 
as well as data on whether or not this trip was part 
of a longer vacation and how long it lasted all in 
all. Tabulations revealed that while the whole vaca- 
tion per respondent had lasted on the average about 
seventeen days, a little over ten days of this time 
were spent in Canada. (The tabulations of the long- 
term permit data in Table 1, after deducting the one 
and two-day groups, show that the average trip in 
Canada had lasted about ten days as determined by 
the original date stamps at the ports of entry and 
exit). Furthermore, 29 per cent of their ten days 
in Canada was time spent en route, and 71 per cent 
was vacation at destination. 


Showing length of stay as a proportion of the 
whole vacation trip, 61 per cent of the respondents’ 
travel time had been allotted to Canadian travel, 
and, more specifically, 43 per cent to vacation at 
Canadian destinations and 18 per cent to en route 
travel in Canada. These proportions varied some- 
what with the time of the year. During the second 
and fourth quarters only 59 per cent of the total 
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travel time was reported for vacation in Canada, 
i.e., 15 per cent of it was spent en route and 43 
per cent at the destination, for both quarters. 
During the summer months respondents indicated to 
have allotted over 63 per cent of their total vaca- 
tion time to travel in Canada, or 44 per cent at 
destination and 19 per cent en route. Although the 
over-all duration of the vacation trips reported 
during the first quarter was about three days shorter 
than during the third, the proportions of time spent 
en route and at destinations in Canada were about 
the same for both quarters. 


While in Canada, persons on business trips 
spent 77 per cent of their time at destination and 
13 per cent travelling en route. This is the shortest 
en route travel reported for any purpose of trip, 
except education. Respondents indicating shapping 
trips spent 61 per cent of their time at destination, 
and those on recreation allotted 68 per cent of their 
stay in Canada at place of visit. Persons visiting 
friends or relatives spent 76 per cent of their time 
at place of visit while, as already mentioned, the 
aggregate for all purposes amounted to 71 per cent 
at destination and 29 per cent en route travel. 


On a provincial basis the differences in length 
of stay in Canada varies with the relative proximity 
of the areas visited. Some 56 per cent of all motor- 
ists in this survey visited Ontario, and their stay 
at destination was the longest for all provinces 
with only 25 per cent of their time allotted to en 
route travel. Visitors to Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
spent 28 and 29 per cent of their travel time en 
route, and persons visiting Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick used 33 per cent of their time travelling to the 
place of visit. The largest proportion for en route 
travel was reported by visitors to Alberta and 
British Columbia; they spent 41 per cent of their 
time en route before arriving at their destination. 


Purpose of Expenditures 


Besides being asked to state the expenditure 
per trip, persons included in this survey were asked 
to show on what items they spent their money while 
in Canada. To simplify the procedure, the ques- 
tionnaires listed the following groups of items: 
transportation, food and beverages, lodging, handi- 
crafts and souvenirs, other merchandise, and a 
sixth group to include expenditures on items not 
specified already. The arrangement of total ex- 
penditures by groups of items purchased showed 
hardly any change over the results of the tabula- 
tions made in 1957, or even 1956. Out of every 
dollar spent between 31 and 32 cents again were 
used to purchase food and beverages; over 22 cents 
were used for lodging; 16 cents for transportation; 
close to 12 cents for other merchandise; 11 cents 
for items not further specified; and close to 7 cents 
were used to purchase souvenirs or handicrafts. 
The outlay for lodging in camps, however, in some 
cases included the cost of a guide as well as the 
cost of boats and outboard motors. It is interesting 
to note that the breakdown of the travel dollar has 
shown practically no change for the past four years. 


However, the breakdown varied somewhat for 
persons listing different purposes of trip. Motorists 
in Canada on recreation made up over 60 per cent 
of all persons covered by this survey, and on trips 
lasting three days and over they spent slightly more 
on lodging, food and beverages but less on trans- 
portation than the average for all purposes. Persons 
on business spent more on lodging and food than 
any other group, but the least proportion of their 
travel dollar went to the purchase of handicrafts, 
souvenirs and other merchandise. Shoppers, how- 
ever, allocated about 50 per cent of their outlay for 
merchandise and 9 per cent for souvenirs and handi- 
crafts, which is considerably higher than the 
average; but, on the other hand, only 5 per cent for 
lodging and 16 per cent for food and beverages 
which is well below the general mean. Those 
visiting friends or relatives paid a greater share of 
their travel expenditures for transportation than any 
other category while, at the same time, their lodging 
costs consumed the smallest proportion. Persons 
remaining in Canada less than three days spent 
slightly more of their travel dollar on merchandise, 
souvenirs and handicrafts, but somewhat less on 
transportation and lodging. The percentage of out- 
lay on food and beverages was about the same for 
all respondents, regardless of length of stay. The 
seasonal breakdown of expenditures followed the 
annual pattern quite closely with only minor quar- 
terly variations. 


A tabulation of the expenditures on a geo- 
graphical basis reveals that respondents allocated 
their money in differing proportions by province. 
The highest proportion for transportation was al- 
located by respondents travelling in Alberta, Sask- 
atchewan and the Yukon Territory, while the lowest 
for this item was reported by visitors to Quebec. 
On the other hand, those visiting Quebec spent a 
larger percentage of their money on food, beverages 
and lodging than visitors to any other province in 
Canada. Visitors to Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
Territory reported a lower percentage of outlay on 
accommodation than those visiting any other prov- 
ince. The province of Ontario received over 56 per 
cent of all money spent by non-resident motorists 
who were in Canada for three days and more and 
who had responded to this survey which is reason- 
ably close to the estimate from other sources for 
all travel in the province as shown in Statement 9. 
The pattern of expenditures on the various items in 
this province showed only minor divergences from 
the annual pattern set across Canada. The per- 
centages of outlay on transportation and souvenirs 
was a little smaller, but the portion of the travel 
dollar allocated for food, beverages and accom- 
modation was slightly greater than the general 
average. In the province of British Columbia, which 
according to the survey is next in importance as to 
receipts from this group of visitors, the breakdown 
of expenditures indicates that visitors spent 21 
per cent of their outlay on transportation as com- 
pared with 16 per cent for the aggregate, but the 
percentages they spent on food, beverages and 
lodging were a little below the over-all averages. 
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Comments by Visitors 


Finally, a tabulation of comments or impres- 
sions, both favourable and unfavourable, was under- 
taken for travellers in the two-day and three-day 
and over groups. Of all respondents, more than 52 
per cent commented favourably on impressions 
formed in Canada, 23 per cent had both positive and 
negative remarks, 21 per cent refrained from saying 
anything and 4 per cent had nothing but criticism. 
The smallest proportion, namely 3 per cent, made 
solely negative remarks during the third quarter, 
while this proportion was 5 per cent during the 
winter months. The percentage of favourable re- 
marks was highest in the second quarter and lowest 
in the first. Indifference to this question was 
strongest during the third quarter when 24 per cent 
made no comments of any kind. To investigate the 
nature of the remarks made, first all favourable and 
then all unfavourable comments were compiled hy 
specific kind on a provincial and seasonal basis. 


In 1958, 78 per cent of all comments made were 
positive. Scenery, hospitality and roads were laud- 
ed most often. Of all positive remarks 30 per cent 
dealt with scenery, 26 per cent with the Canadian 
people, hospitality and courtesy, 12 per cent with 
good road conditions, 7 per cent with fishing, just 
to mention the most prevalent. Of course, a great 
variety of other items were enjoyed, like our cities 
and towns, our food, accommodations, churches, 
historical sites, camping facilities, stores, reason- 
able prices, highway markings, tourist information, 
the absence of billboards, the climate, national 
parks, beaches, golf clubs, the politeness of cus- 
toms and police officers, the progress in building, 
the picnic areas and many others. On a seasonal 
basis, the scenery was praised most often during 
the third quarter of 1958, while during the first, 
second and fourth quarters more comments were 
made on hospitality and courtesy than on any other 
single item. Other favourable impressions were 


noted to a greater or lesser degree according to 
the season of the year for which certain activities 
were best suited, like fishing in the spring or 
shopping at Christmas. Furthermore, the favourable 
expressions differed greatly according to province 
but are too numerous for a detailed analysis in this 
report. 


On the other hand, 22 per cent of all comments 
made by respondents were of negative nature. Most 
complaints dealt with poor road conditions, the 
discount on the United States dollar, and high 
prices. In fact, 30 per cent of all unfavourable 
criticism was about the poor conditions of the 
roads, the lack of road signs, careless drivers, and 
about speed laws. Some 18 per cent were annoyed 
to lose money when changing United States cur- 
rency, and coupled with this complaint high prices 
in Canada were mentioned. Other things criticized 
were almost aS numerous as ones which received 
praise, and included poor restaurant service and 
lodging facilities, Canadian liquor laws, early 
closing hours of stores, lack of highwayrestaurants, 
lack of camping grounds; and, indeed, several per- 
sons aired their disappointment not to have seen 
any R.C.M.P. officers! During spring and fall the 
unfavourable comments on road and driving condi- 
tions were highest, which is to be expected. A 
greater proportion of persons complained about the 
discount rate during the second quarter when this 
rate was 3 per cent, than during the third quarter 
when it was 4 per cent. The severity of these com- 
plaints has obviously no particularly close connec- 
tion with the size of the discount rate itself. On a 
provincial basis of distribution, the nature of the 
complaints varied considerably although high prices 
were criticized to the same extent by visitors to all 
provinces. Again it should be pointed out that the 
remarks of dissatisfaction made up only about 22 
per cent of all comments made, both favourable and 
unfavourable. 


Distribution of Travel Expenditures by Residents of the United States in Foreign Countries 


Expenditures for travel to foreign countries by 
residents of the United States reached a new record 
in 1958, according to the United States Department 
of Commerce. The amount spent on foreign travel 
amounted to $2,140 million, an increase of $190 
million or approximately 10 per cent higher than 
the previous record of $1,950 million established 
in 1957. The increase was more pronounced in the 
first and fourth quarters of the year, while the third 
quarter showed a slight drop from the 1957 level. 
The new record developed chiefly through an in- 
crease in transportation costs which were about 
three times higher than the previous year. This 
was due to the substantial increase in travel to 
more distant countries with corresponding higher 
transportation costs and particularly to the heavy 
increase in air travel where fares constitute a 
greater proportion of the total travel expenditures. 
There was also an expansion in cruise travel where 
some 75 per cent of the outlay goes for fares and 
other expenditures aboard ship. 


Actual payments to foreign countries in 1958 
comprise $1,460 million spent abroad plus $320 
million paid to foreign carriers, or an aggregate of 
$1,780 million. The balance of $360 million rep- 
resents payments to carriers registered in the 
United States for transportation to foreign areas. 
The breakdown on transportation costs amounted to 
47 per cent paid to foreign carriers and 53 per cent 
to carriers registered in the United States. Pay- 
ments to foreign ships and planes for fares ad- 
vanced by one-fifth over 1957, while fares paid to 
United States carriers increased by only half as 
much; which suggests a greater proportion of the 
passengers were carried by foreign airlines, and 
the popularity of cruise travel which is principally 
on foreign vessels. 


The volume of travel to overseas countries by 
residents of the United States involved some 
1,398,000 trips during 1958, an increase of 2 per 
cent over 1957. Most of the increase in volume ap- 
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peared in travel to Europe and countries in the Far 
East. The sharp drop in travel to countries with 
political unrest more than offset the increase to 
other countries in the Western Hemisphere. 


Travel to the West Indies, Central and South 
America is chiefly by air and the greatest number 
of travellers to this area originate in the Middle 
Atlantic States. About 75 per cent of the travel to 
Bermuda comes from the states of New York, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and Massachusetts, while 
nearly one-third of the travel to Cuba is from 
Florida. During the Florida season, however, about 
66 per cent of American travellers to the Caribbean 
actually reside in New England, the middle Atlantic 
or Central States, but during the summer months 
fewer residents of the Northern States are in Florida 
and travel to the West Indies is mainly confined to 
persons living in Florida or nearby states. 


Travel to Mexico is principally from neigh- 
bouring California and Texas, and New York which 
is easily accessible by air. Since 1952 there has 
been a steady increase in travel to Europe from 
California, Illinois and Michigan; more especially 
now that these states have direct air transportation 
to Europe. In fact, available data indicate that 
direct air transportation to a country or area at- 
tracts many visitors. 


The increase in expenditures for travel in 
foreign countries during 1958 was more pronounced 
than in the previous year despite the business re- 
cession and, besides, was more apparent in travel 
to Europe and the Far Hast. Expenditures within 
foreign countries were $88 million higher than in 
1957, of which some $77 million went to European 
countries and $11 million to countries in the Far 
East. Travel to Canada and the Caribbean area, 
on the other hand, appears to have been more 
directly affected by the recession which was more 
severe in cities close to the Canadian border pop- 
ulated by a large proportion of potential American 
visitors and, no doubt, the political unrest in Cuba 
was detrimental to travel in the Caribbean area. 


Data released by the United States Department 
of Commerce showed that in terms of United States 
dollars Canada received about 5 per cent less than 
in 1957 while Mexico received an additional $15 
million; percentagewise the increase for Mexico 
amounted to between 4 and 5 per cent. American 
expenditures in Canada have already been dis- 
cussed in this report and need not be repeated, 
except to mention that most of the decrease was in 
the non-automobile traffic where the length of stay 
declined from 6.1 days in 1957 to 5.5 days in 1958; 
and, also, the average expenditure per visit was 
lower. At the same time, the average length of stay 
for persons entering by automobile on travellers’ 
vehicle permits also declined in 1958. Compared 
with other foreign countries, Canada’s share of the 
expenditures made by residents of the United States 


on travel to foreign countries has eradually dimin- 
ished in the post war years from 48 per cent of the 
total in 1945 to 22 per cent in 1958. Percentage- 
wise Canada and Mexico received almost the same 
proportion of the total, although the comparison in 
dollars revealed that Canada received about $4 
million more than Mexico. 


Travel expenditures in Mexico rose to a new 
peak of $320 million, of which about two-thirds was 
spent in Mexican border towns. The new record 
represents a gain of 5 per cent over 1957 and re- 
flects a greater number of crossings along with the 
increased cost of living in Mexico which caused the 
average expenditures of travellers, especially to 
the interior, to rise. 


After a minor reversal during 1957 in the trend 
towards greater proportions of the total expendi- 
tures going to Europe and the Mediterranean area, 
a new record in this respect was again established 
in 1958. Chart 1 shows that European countries 
have improved their position from 21 per cent of 
American expenditures on foreign travel in 1948 to 
37 per cent in 1955 and 1956. However, in 1957 
this area received only 35 per cent of the total, 
due to the inauguration of short-stay excursions at 
reduced fares which lowered the outlay for travel 
in this area. In 1958 the European countries re- 
ceived 38 per cent of the total amount spent abroad 
or, in other words, some $560 million. This rep- 
resents 16 per cent more than in 1957 and also, is 
the highest annual increase since 1955. The gain 
over 1957 was due principally to an increase in the 
number of travellers as the average expenditure per 
visit to Huropean countries was about the same as 
in 1957, namely $1,531 per person. Expenditures in 
HKurope amounting to $1,048 with an additional 
$664 for transatlantic fares or a total of $1,712 
were reported by persons travelling by ship as com- 
pared with $1,436 for plane passengers. Moreover, 
expenditures of air travellers comprised $786 spent 
in Europe and $650 for fares. Air travellers re- 
ported 41 days stay as compared to 68 days for sea 
travellers which explains the higher expenditure 
of the latter group. The average length of stay in 
Europe declined from 52 days in 1957 to 50 days in 
1958, reflecting a greater proportion of air travellers 
in the total. Expenditures per trip of foreign-born 
travellers are about 37 per cent below those of 
travellers born in the United States, due to the 
tendency of the foreign-born to visit the family or 
friends and, in addition, to limit the extent of their 
travel within Europe. In 1958, travellers born in the 
United States averaged $1,000 in Europe as com- 
pared with $632 reported by foreign-born travellers. 


About 45 per cent of the American visitors to 
overseaS areas went to Europe and two-thirds of 
these travelled by air. The airlines offered a new 
and more economical type of accommodation during 
the second quarter of 1958, named the economy 
class. From the time of inauguration it became the 
most fully utilized of any type of air transportation 
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and 60 per cent of the United States residents trav- 
elled economy class. A seasonal comparison shows 
the peak of travelto Europe falls in the third quarter 
when 40 per cent of the trips are taken. However, 
since 1951 the peak has extended somewhat into 
the second quarter, apparently to permit better use 
of existing facilities in European countries. Travel 
by sea is heavier in the spring and summer while 
travel by air, which includes a relatively higher 
proportion of business travel, is more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. 


A further breakdown by country of destination 
shows that American travellers spent nearly $100 
million in Italy during 1958, a 6 per cent gain over 
1957. The increase in the number of travellers was 
sufficient to offset a drop of 10 per cent in the 
average expenditure per trip. France ranked second 
with $93 million from American travellers, and the 
United Kingdom was third with $90 million. This 
represents an increase of about 10 per cent in each 
case, and was due to a greater volume of travel as 
average expenditures per trip were practically un- 
changed. There was a 66 per cent increase in the 
number of travellers to the Benelux countries and 
expenditures were nearly double those of the pre- 
ceding year. The World Fair in Brussels may have 
been responsible for the increase in the number of 
visits to this area. With the exception of the Bene- 
lux countries, Ireland and Austria, the per capita 
expenditures of travellers dropped in all other 
European countries in 1958. More countries were 
visited on the average trip but the stay was shorter 
and this is reflected in the lower averages for each 
country with the rise in the number of travellers 
being responsible for the increased expenditures. 
The highest expenditures per trip were reported for 
travel to Israel, Greece and Italy as a large pro- 
portion of the visitors were foreign-born Americans 
who extended their stay in the homeland. 


Expenditures in the West Indies and Central 
America by residents of the United States reached 
a new record of $156 million in 1958, but the rate 
of increase, which amounted to about 2 per cent, 
was very moderate in comparison with an annual 
average of 18 per cent in the four preceding years. 
The reduced rate of gain was caused by a drop in 
volume from 704,000 to 645,000, although this was 
partly offset by higher expenditures per visit. 
Several factors may have contributed to the change 
of trend in travel to this area. Travel to Cuba 
dropped sharply on account of the political unrest 
in that country, and travel to Nassau declined 
during the hotel strike in the spring and early 
summer. The unsatisfactory weather in Florida 
during the early part of 1958 also contributed to the 
decline in travel toCuba and the Bahamas, as many 
Americans wintering in this area also visit the 
Caribbean countries. Moreover, the rise in expendi- 
ture per visit can be explained by the fact that a 
greater proportion of the visitors went to more 
distant destinations within the area at a higher 
average per trip. 


Excluding Cuba, about 75 per cent of the visits 
to the Caribbean area were for pleasure but, at the 
same time, this represents a decrease in the number 
of pleasure travellers and particularily in the first 
half of the year. Less than 10 per cent of the per- 
sons travelling to the Caribbean area went for 
family or other reasons while there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of business trips. Over 
90 per cent of American visitors to the area trav- 
elled by air and the average length of stay was 
nearly 2 weeks. There was a drop of 20 per cent in 
the number of Americans visiting Cuba but their 
expenditures declined to a lesser degree of 15 per 
cent due to higher averages per visit. The increase 
can be traced to a higher proportion of air trav- 
ellers whose average expenditures run about 55 
per cent higher than sea travellers. About 94 per 
cent of the travellers to Cuba went via plane and 
the average length of stay was 8 days. Expendi- 
tures in Cuba amounted to $37 million as compared 
with $43 million in 1957. 


Residents of the United States spent $29 mil- 
lion in Bermuda during 1958, a gain of $1 million 
over the previous year and can be attributed to the 
increase in the number of travellers. Approximately 
87,000 of the total of 102,000 travellers visiting 
Bermuda went by air, a larger proportion than in 
1957. Most of the travel to Bermuda is for pleasure 
and the length of stay averaged 10 days. 


There was no change in ‘payments to South 
American countries with the number of travellers 
and the expenditure per visit being practically the 
same as in 1957. The breakdown of expenditures in 
South America shows that $10 million went to 
Brazil, $9 million to Venezuela, $6 million to 
Argentina, and the remainder of $12 million to all 
other countries in that area. Political unrest in 
some of the South American countries curtailed 
travel to the area in 1958. Most Americans trav- 
elling to South America use planes for transporta- 
tion, while about 41 per cent of the movement is fol 
business reasons and 30 per cent recreation or 
pleasure. 


Expenditures in other overseas areas are 
mainly in the Far East which advanced some $11 
million or 20 per cent over the previous year to a 
total of $65 million. Moreover, there was an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent in the number of visits. 
Expenditures per trip also advanced some 10 per 
cent as more persons visited the areas where aver- 
age expenditures are comparatively high. 


The Department of Commerce estimates that 
expenditures by foreigners travelling in the United 
States amounted to $825 million in terms of United 
States dollars, which represents an increase of 5 
per cent over 1957. In addition to the amount spent 
in the United States, foreigners paid $89 million 
in fares to United States ships and planes covering 
overseas transportation, As usual, Canadians con- 
tributed more than half of the receipts from foreign 
travel in the United States spending more than per- 
sons from all other countries combined. 
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Method of Compiling Data on International Travel 


The system of recording statistics on inter- 
national travel between Canada and other countries 
has been carefully developed over many years with 
revisions at certain periods to effect greater eco- 
nomy in the collection of basic data. Statistics 
on international travel comprise many types of 
travellers, including persons travelling for holiday, 
vacation or health; whether paying for expensive 
accommodation or visiting friends or relatives; 
businessmen and officials; delegates to conventions 
or conferences; and the many re-entries of summer 
residents and commuters. Included are persons 
travelling in transit through Canada over the most 
direct route between two points in the United States 
irrespective of the type of transportation, also 
Canadians travelling in transit through the United 
States between two points in Canada. Visits to 
either country may vary from a period of an hour or 
less to others extending for many months. ‘‘Tour- 
ists’’ in the more limited sense of the word are 
only a part of the great volume of traffic and it is 
impossible for border officials to record all 
crossings according to purpose of visit. 


Where possible, classifications of traffic al- 
ready in use by Canadian Customs and Immigration 
officials are employed in recording the volume of 
travel, Supplementary procedures are used where 
existing classifications do not provide a suitable 
breakdown of traffic. Immigration officials maintain 
separate records of direct arrivals from overseas 
countries according to country of last permanent 


residence. This permits a segregation of overseas 
travellers, most of whom stay for a month or more, 
from entries by residents of the United States where 
visits are considerably shorter on average, 


Similarly Immigration officials keep records of 
residents of Canada returning directly from overseas 
countries apart from persons returning from visits 
to the United States. Persons returning from trips 
to overseas countries normally report longer visits 
and much higher expenditures than visitors to the 
United States, therefore, it is very important to 
maintain this segregation and apply suitable aver- 
ages to the volume of each type of traffic. 


Entries from the United States are grouped by 
Immigration officials into two broad classifications 
termed non-immigrant arrivals from other countries 
and residents of Canada re-entering after visits to 
other countries. They are also shown according to 
port of entry and type of transportation as follows: 
train, boat, through bus, aeroplane and a residual 
classification designated as highway ferry, which 
includes persons entering by automobile, commercial 
vehicle, local bus, pedestrians, etc. Statements, 
Classified according to the categories referred to 
above, are compiled by the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration and made available to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics showing the number 
of persons entering Canada from the United States 
each month, 
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(To be mailed to International Payments Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, in special envelope 
on the last day of each month.) 
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To be mailed to Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion 
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in special envelope at the close of each month. 
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Monthly Statement of Canadian Vehicles Returning to Canada 
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The automobile plays a very important part as 
a means of transportation between Canada and the 
United States and, therefore, is examined in detail 
and treated separately from the balance of the 
residual highway group. In 1958 nearly 80 per cent 
of the 28.5 million non-immigrant entries from the 
United States and close to 81 per cent of the 27.4 
million re-entries into Canada by Canadians were 
in automobiles, while the remainder of all crossings 
used non-automobile transportation. Customs 
officials at all ports of entry report the number of 
foreign vehicles entering Canada and the number 
of Canadian vehicles returning each month. Forms 
for tabulating these reports are supplied by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and designated as 
T-A (yellow paper); T-B (white paper); T-C (pink 
paper). Form T-A is used to record the number of 
foreign vehicles entering Canada on travellers’ 
vehicle permits; form T-B is used to record the 
number of foreign vehicles entering Canada as 
non-permit traffic; and form T-C is used to record 
the number of Canadian vehicles retuming to 
Canada. Every month all ports complete these 
forms showing a record of the highway traffic and 


TRIPLIGATE 


E-50 (1,000 000-8-55) CANADA CUSTOMS 


DATING STAMP OF PORT OF ENTRY 


TRAVELLER'S 
VEHICLE 


PERMIT 
NO § 295768 


(PRINT HERE NAME OF OWNER OF CAR) 


L, 


permanently residing at 


(FULL ADDRESS OF OWNER) 


being a temporary visitor in Canada 


at 


(VISITING ADDRESS IN CANADA) 


hereby apply for a permit to use in Canada the Vehicle and Outfit 
described hereunder, conditional that the Vehicle and Outfit will not 
be used for hire or primarily for the carriage of articles and that 


same will be exported within months from date hereof 
(MAKE OF CAR) (YEAR) (SERIAL NO.) 
(STATE) (LICENSE NO.) (NO. OF PERSONS IN VEHICLE) 
DESCRIPTION OF OTHER ARTICLES IMPORTED VALUE 


a 


SIGNATURE OF OWNER 


Extra Auto Equipment 


HEATER 


RADIO 


SPOTLIGHT APPROVED 
SEAT COVERS 


| CUSTOMS EXCISE OFFICER 


COMMUTER____CCCMSGUUMMER RESIDENT LOCAL 


(SEE OVER) 


forward a copy to the Bureau of Statistics. This 
data is then usedin compiling statistics on inter- 
national travel. For the convenience of our readers 
samples of the various forms in use at the present 
time appear in this report. 


Existing customs regulations require the use of 
a traveller’s vehicle permit for all foreign vehicles 
which remain in Canada longer than 48 hours or 
which travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of 
entry. This document is completed in triplicate when 
the foreign vehicle enters Canada, the original copy 
being held at the port of entry, while the duplicate 
and triplicate copies are retained by the motorist 
during the length of stay in Canada. The date and 
port of entry appear on all three copies and, when 
the duplicate and triplicate copies are surrendered 
by the motorist at the point of departure from 
Canada, the date and port of exit are stamped on 
both copies. The duplicate copy is then matched 
with the original at the port of entry as evidence 
that the vehicle has been exported, while the tripli- 
cate copy is mailed to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for statistical purposes. The triplicate 


DATING STAMP OF FRONTIER 
PORT OF EXIT 


(FOR STATISTICAL PURPOSES ONLY) 


GUEST OF CANADA: 


PLEASE ASSIST US BY ANSWERING THIS QUESTION: 


1. Approximate total amount spent in Canada on this visit by you 
and those in your vehicle for all purposes, (examples: gas, oil, 


repairs, lodging, food, beverages, merchandise, amusements, etc.) 


Total $ Indicate whether Canadian [_] or 
United States fa dollars. 


This information will be used only for the purpose of estimating 
total travel expenditures and will be treated as strictly confidential. 


PLEASE SURRENDER THIS FORM TO 
CANADIAN CUSTOMS, BEFORE LEAVING CANADA 
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CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE TO RESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES RETURNING FROM TRIPS TO CANADA 


TRAVEL STATISTICS UNIT 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


(Please report on one trip only) 
(Do not include that portion of your trip en route through the United States) 


1. Was your recent visit your first visit to Canada? [_] Yes ] No 


2. What was your destination in Canada? 


3. Where did you enter Canada from the United States? 


4. Where did you re-enter the United States from Canada? 


5. What was the main purpose of your trip? 


im Business CJ Recreation (include vacation and other pleasure) 
[_] Education [_] Visiting Friends or Relatives 
[_] Shopping {| Other (please specify) 
Ga Numberiof days spent INS GANAD Avon thisitrips (a)Atidestinationee sees ne 
(b) Travelling oc en route «3. csctasnnnin ee LOR ee nee 


9. How many persons are covered in the expenditures on this trip? 


(a) Adtalts.e.c5.fe3. ct scccaiiancoecvocs tesa 
(BD): Cnildire mn) secc5e 22: ctnssSieuedeseeece te ccee Meee ee ete 
10. Approximately what amount did you spend IN CANADA for all purposes? .....cccccccsccscecceseccssesssescaceacsessesesasscsssseseserensvisescesavecseenee $ 
(Transportation, living expenses, merchandise, amusement etc.) (omit cents) 
11. What type of lodging did you use at your destination 12. While in Canada what were your expenses 
in Canada? for the following items? 
[_] Hotel or Resort [ ] Camp Out Transportation, cscs. qecccssseee eee $ 
[1] Motor Court or (J Teailer Coach Food and) Bev erage Sauces essere eee $ 
Motel ee Fa a RR er MS RR aa sR A ee $ 
(_] Tourist Home [_] Friends or Relatives Handicrafts and Souvenirs ........ccccccsecceesseessees $ 
[_] Vacation Cottage [_] Other Other Metchandise™seweese nem tent ee $ 
Othe sinc: See cee ee eee $ 


13. What was there about your trip to Canada that you particularly liked? 


14. Did you form any unfavourable impressions on your trip? a ee 


= — aaa 


We invite you to use the self-addressed envelope to return this questionnaire. 


7503-53: 61-59 Thank you for co-operating with us. 
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copy contains a question asking for a report of 
expenditures in Canada for all purposes; this 
answer being voluntary, is given as the motorist 
leaves Canada when the information requested is 
still fresh in the mind. This document is a very 
beneficial source of statistical information as it is 
used by the most important of all types of traffic 
and, in turn, is subjected to a very thorough examin- 
ation by means of mechancial tabulations. In addi- 
tion to the information on expenditures of foreign 
motorists {n Canada, it provides data on the state 
or country of origin of the vehicle, the length of stay 
in Canada, number of persons using this type of 
transportation, special categories such as com- 
muters, summer residents, etc., and the ports of 
entry and exit which on examination are useful in 
determining possible routes through Canada. Without 
this document, a sample of which is reproduced in 
this report, it would be impossible to supply most 
of the information that is requested from year to 
year. 


Mechanical tabulation cards make {t possible 
to separate heavy spending groups such as summer 
residents from lower spending groups and, in this 
way, the appropriate rates of expenditure can be 
applied to each group according to the volume. 
Statement 2 shows the wide vartation in average 
expenditure rates for the various types of automo- 
bile traffic travelling on customs permits and the 
necessity of treating each group separately. Permits 
designated as ‘‘Other’’ in Statement 2 form a high 
percentage of the total volume and, consequently, 
are subjected to a further breakdown by which the 
large number of cars staying one or two days are 
handled apart from the smaller number which stay 
for longer periods. Well over half of the foreign auto- 
mobiles travelling on customs permits come within 
the one and two-day class and their average expend- 
itures are of such a nature to necessitate treating 
each of the one-day and two-day groups separately 
from the group staying three days and over, in view 
of the volume involved. Average expenditure rates 
are compiled from the large number of forms declar- 
ing expenditures 1n Canada and are tabulated on a 
provincial basis in order to estimate a figure as 
accurately as possible. Statement 3 reveals the 
necessity of treating each province individually. In 
1958 the question on expenditures in Canada was 
answered on 1.4 million permits covering well over 
4 million persons. 


To supplement the information collected from 
the triplicate copies of travellers’ vehicle permits 
a special survey is conducted by means of ‘‘mail 
questionnaires’’. Special forms are mailed to resi- 
dents of the United States who have visited Canada 
during the year, requesting further detail such as 
destination in Canada, purpose of trip, number of 
days spent at destination and en route, what part 
of the vacation was spent in Canada, breakdown 
between adults and children, mileage in Canada, 
type of accommodation used, breakdown of the travel 
dollar, and whether their {impressions were favour- 
ableor unfavourable, Although the special survey is 
restricted to persons entering Canada in automobiles 
on travellers’ vehicle permits, nevertheless, it does 


E 49 


GUEST OF CANADA 
VOLUNTARY STATISTICAL RETURN 


NO SIGNATURE REQUIRED. For the use of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of 
estimating total tourist and travel expenditures. 
Please assist by answering the following questions: 
1. Number of persons in your vehicle (including 

Y OULSE] £)) 7. ces daeen one ee eee so hoods ananeundeaiceomonseecne 
2. Approximate total amount spent in Canada on 


this visit by you AND THOSE IN YOUR 
VEHICLE for ALL purposes: 


Total \S cscoseccee er ee eae 


THANK YOU! 


YOUR COURTESY IS APPRECIATED 


= 


Motor Car [_] Commercial vehicle 


Motorcycle [ ] Taxi 


Bicycle CT] 
7501-31: 4-9-53 


ra 


Horse-drawn vehicle 


apply to that segment of travel which contributes 
nearly half of our receipts from residents of the 
United States travelling in Canada. Even though the 
‘“‘mail questionnaires’’ add information which is 
very useful to individuals or organizations inter- 
ested in travel, they should not be considered as a 
substitution for the travellers’ vehicle permits. With 
the mail questionnaire there is difficulty in obtain- 
ing a proper weighting according to length of stay 
in Canada, whereas there is no reason to question 
the length of stay compiled from the travellers’ 
vehicle permits where the date of entry and date of 
departure are clearly recorded by Customs officials 
as the vehicle crosses the border. 


The remainder of the non-resident automobiles 
entering Canada referred to as the non-permit class 
are made up chiefly of local traffic. They do not 
require a customs permit, but are restricted to travel 
within the jurisdiction of the port of entry and may 
not remain longer than 48 hours in Canada. The vol- 
ume of this type of traffic is heavy accounting for 
some 6.2 million vehicles and 15.2 million persons in 
1958. The rate of spending is low due to the short 
visit and local nature of the traffic and, therefore, 
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data on expenditures are compiled separately from 
the permit type. The number of non-permit vehicles 
is recorded each day by the Customs officers at all 
points of entry into Canada and reported to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at the end of each 
month on form T-B. Periodically throughout the 
year a sampling procedure is applied in order to 
obtain the average expenditure and number of per- 
sons per vehicle. During the sampling periods the 
expenditures and persons in all vehicles are re- 
corded on Form E49 (shown elsewhere inthis report). 
The rates obtained from this sampling procedure are 
applied to the volume of non-permit automobile 
traffic recorded each day. Data collected in this 
manner form the basis for estimates prepared on 
expenditures by residents of other countries travel- 
ling in Canada within this category. 
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Some of the adjustments which are necessary 
to the data on volume are as follows: nearly half 
of the non-residents entering Canada by rafl are 
travelling in transit on American railroads following 
the short route between Detroit and Buffalo through 
south-western Ontario. In 1958 some 308, 100 persons 
were within this category but their expenditures can 
be considered negligible as they have little or no 


Visitors from other countries using carriers 
other than automobiles are classified by the type 
of transportation used to enter Canada. The United 
States Department of Commerce collects data on 
travel expenditures in Canada by residents of the 
United States on Form 536 reproduced (through the 
courtesy of the United States Department of Com- 
merce), Summaries from the compilation of these 
questionnaires are made available to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Declared expenditures are 
averaged according to type of transportation and 
province of re-entry from Canada to the United 
States. After the necessary adjustments are made 
to the figures on volume, the rates obtained are ap- 
plied to the appropriate number of residents of the 
United States travelling in Canada via rail, through 
bus, boat and plane. 
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opportunity to leave the train and spend money in 
Canada, Ferry traffic across rivers or other short 
distances of water between Canada and the United 
States is excluded from entries by boat. Data on the 
number of arrivals by boat consist principally of 
passengers carried by the ships operating between 
Vancouver-Victoria and Seattle on the Pacific Coast, 
entries to the Atlantic provinces, and certain points 
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in Ontario but the latter are more seasonal in nature. 
Appropriate rates are used for each region according 
to the type of traffic with further refinements at 
ports admitting special traffic. Bus traffic is exclu- 
sive of local bus traffic between border communities 
such as the tunnel busses operating between Windsor 
and Detroit. Bus passengers travelling across 
southern Ontario have more opportunity to spend 
money than in transit rail passengers and are 
credited with spending a nominal rate much lower 
than the regular averages for bus traffic. A moderate 
number of persons entering in the Windsor-F ort Erie 
areas are considered as in transit between Detroit 
and Buffalo. With regard to plane traffic a small 
deduction is made for passengers flying in transit 
between the United States and Alaska. In transit 
plane passengers are given a rate comparable to 
that used for in transit bus passengers but much 
lower than the rate used for regular plane traffic. 
The remainder of the United States residents travel- 
ling in Canada are grouped into a residual class 
called ‘‘Other Travellers’’ and include persons 
proceeding on foot or by ferry, taxi, motorcycle, 
bicycle or local bus. This group also is treated 
separately and a special rate used as the average 
rate of expenditure per visit is much lower than for 
other types of travel, with the possible exception 
of the in transit classifications. 


The number of persons visiting Canada from 
overseas countries is small compared to the volume 
of traffic from the United States. However, the 
average duration of stay is much longer than visits 
from the United States and the cost of ocean trans- 
portation involves substantial expenditures. Usually, 
between 35 and 45 per cent of the visitors from over- 
seas countries arrive on Canadian carriers and inter- 
national transportation costs paid to Canadian 
companies are included in the receipts of visitors 
from overseas countries. On the other hand, inter- 
national transportation costs paid to foreign carriers 
are, of course, not included in the estimates of 
receipts from residents of overseas countries. 
Average expenditures of the visitors from overseas 
countries vary from a few hundred dollars for resi- 
dents of the West Indies to more substantial amounts 
for residents of distant countries like Australia and 
New Zealand, 


In attempting to estimate receipts from travel 
in Canada recognition must be given to the fact that 
the visits may vary considerably; such as the casual 
trip of a resident of the United States who may walk 
across the border for an hour or less or cross from 
a border community for a short time. Again, perhaps 
the visit of a family spending two or three weeks 
vacation or persons who may stay several months 
in Canada, From observation over a period of years, 
it has been established that expenditures follow a 
definite pattern from year to year and vary according 
to the type of transportation used, type of visitors, 
length of stay, etc. Consequently each type must 
be treated separately, as explained above, otherwise 
a sample average applied to such a heterogeneous 
mass of travellers would give a figure on travel 
that would be of little value, Each of the various 


Classifications form a different proportion of the 
aggregate, therefore, it is important that an average 
expenditure that is representative for the type of 
visitor be applied to the number of visits within 
each category. A simple average could be used only 
if the various classifications were homogeneous in 
their nature but this is not true of travel in Canada 
by residents of other countries. The more typical 
‘‘tourists’’ spending summer vacations in Canada 
are merely a part of these movements and average 
expenditures representative of their visits cannot 
be applied to the many other groups crossing the 
border. 


E 60A 


PLEASE HELP BY ANSWERING 
THESE QUESTIONS 


For use of Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
estimating total tourist and travel ex- 
penditures. 


1. Number of persons in your car including 
(a Fg ies CE A Sec i RL Me. ae 


2. Length of stay in the United States 


3. Approximate total amount spent in the 


United States on this visit by you and 

those in your car for all purposes (examples: 

gas, oil, repairs, lodging, food, beverages, 
merchandise, amusements, etc.) 

Totals pte ee es Ae Indicate whether 

Cariadian [] or United States [ Dollars. 

FOR STATISTICAL PURPOSES ONLY 
No signature necessary 


Motor Car (aa Commercial vehicle (=a 
Motorcycle (al Taxi fm 
Bicycle es Horse drawn vehicle fy 


7503-30 : 21-10-53 


In estimating expenditures on travel outside 
Canada by Canadians the principles involved are 
much the same as those described for estimating 
expenditures on travel in Canada by residents of 
other countries. As already mentioned, records of 
all residents of Canada returning from visits to the 
United States are maintained separately from the 
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numbers returning directly from visits to overseas 
countries. These records are broken down showing 
the number returning by the various types of trans- 
portation, and in the case of persons returning from 
visits to the United States the volume of traffic is 
heavy and of great diversity. The volume of automo- 
bile traffic is recorded daily by the Customs officers 
at all ports of entry according to length of stay and 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at the 
end of each month on form T-C. Periodically a 
sampling procedure is applied in order to obtain the 
average expenditure and number of persons per 
vehicle, During the sample period a form EH60A (as 
shown) is completed for each vehicle re-entering 
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ON HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE 
The information is required in esti- 
ures of Canadian travellers outside 
purposes only. Please complete 
a mail box. No postage is neces- 
Va uw &. Ae fk. 
Dominion Statistician, 


information on foreign 
of Canada — an important item in Canada’s international 


Information to be Supplied by Residents of 
Canada Returning from Travel in the United States 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is vitall 
Your answers to the questions on the reverse side 
be very useful for this purpose and we need as many 
fesponses as possible in order that our sample may be 


equate. No signature is required and your answers will 
Your co-operation will be appreciated. 
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Additional information on the characteristics of 
Canadian travel in the United States is compiled 
from questionnaires mailed to a selected group of 
Canadians returning from the United States. The 
questionnaire used for this segment of travel is 
printed on both sides with page 1 requesting informa- 
tion on visits to the United States, while page 2 is 
similar to the overseas questionnaire used for per- 
sons returning from abroad. Thus, the respondent is 
given an opportunity to report visits to countries 
other than the United States, as well as the time 


Canada, Around 77 per cent of the residents of 
Canada returning from visits to the United States 
use automobiles for transportation. 


A selection of Canadians returning by non- 
automobile transportation is sampled by means of 
a post card questionnaire distributed at the border 
by Immigration officials. This form (shown in the 
report) requests data on length of stay, port of entry 
into the United States and re-entry into Canada, 
number of persons, total expenditure outside Canada, 
and also the type of transportation used to ensure 
that the information compiled may be applied to the 
proper classification, 
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spent in the United States en route to their destina- 
tion. A copy of the questionnaire appears in this 
report, 


In addition to other items of interest, persons 
selected for this survey are asked for the purpose of 
trip, destination in the United States, whether the 
trip was in transit through the United States to 
another province in Canada, cost of transportation 
apart from other expenses, point in Canada from 
which the trip originated and the total of all ex- 
penditures outside Canada. 
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CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE TO CANADIAN TRAVELLERS RETURNING FROM TRIPS OUTSIDE CANADA 


TRAVEL UNIT Trips to the United States, report on Page 1. 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS Trips Overseas via the United States, report on Pages 1 and 2 
OTTAWA Trips Directly Overseas, report on Page 2, 


PLEASE REPORT ON ONE TRIP ONLY 


1. Number of days spent in the United States on your most recent trip outside Camada ...c..cccccecececcccccsesesesececesesseessencecseeneensesees chucaceaeenaneane’ 


2. How many persons are covered in the expenditures on this trip (a) adults 


(ByKCHGE ene, ER ee See EA teens deere att |. ee Ee 


3. Where did you enter the United States from Canada? 


4, Where did you re-enter Canada? __ __|| 8. What was the main purpose of your trip? 

5. Type of transportation used in returning to Canada BUSEMe SSi 5.2 cscs Farec cca accaes enone alias Gu -ceaesnahaas nee a eeaeaeteRe r] 
Eee romobile Bus Fiormial: study jesees:ceccess eves share ease ev eewon waves ecnaeecteceCavine C] 
[_] Train |_| Aeroplane 

He all) tha ree ceavececnteser ve vee coterie resi ioeennoers seen siaeoneetave nev enee ts L_| 
[| Boat {_ | Other (please specify) 

Recreation (include vacation and other pleasure) ia 
Persons using aeroplane transportaticn: please complete Shopping wesmeermrcte ate errece-os corecses-cceraneasse SE =] 
Oe ee Visiting triends or relativesie.:rscncaesssrencersnes ("] 

Beat was yourchicl destination/isirhe | Other (please:specify recesses necsarsaccspencersceesceree= fia 
United States? 

7. If your trip was in transit through the United States, please state your 
destination in (a) or (b). 

5 2 9. Approximate amount spent in the United States 
Cy (include living expenses, merchandise, automobile 
operation, local transportation, amusements, etc.) 


(b) Other Countries (omit cents) 


(See page 2 also) 


10. Transportation (other than automobile): Include through transportation purchased in Canada to points in the United States also 


fares purchased in the United States. .......cccscsesccescscesesessecsecsenesssrssesecesenensserarscecasscnsnsnsnservsssenenssesnensncasuaneaassararonsasssarsrsestercautencesnenensnencesenetnes 
(omit cents) 


11, State city or town where your transportation started: 


7503-44, 1: 75-59 Please mail in the enclosed envelope — No postage is required. 


= 
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CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE TO CANADIAN TRAVELLERS RETURNING FROM TRIPS OVERSEAS 


(including Mexico, other Latin America, Bermuda, West Indies, etc.) 
PLEASE REPORT ON ONE TRIP ONLY 


, Approximate cost of fares for international transportation to and from North America (including taxes on transportation), and incideatal expenses 
aboard ship. (Please do not include cost of transportation within Canada.) 


| Outbound Inbound 


(a) Direct air line service with Canada: Nrme of air line: 


(c) Steamship via Canadian ocean ports: Name of steamship company or vessel: 
(d) Steamship via United States ocean ports: Name of steamship company or vessel 
TOR Renee new ee R EEE Ee THEE EH EHTS RO HEE EE HEE EHH SEED EEE EEE HES ESE HS BEET EEE HHEEO ES EEEEEE EOE OEE E ONE ESEE HESS EERE TOSSES HESS O EE REESE ESSE SEES ES ESE EEEEe — = = ——— ——————————————— 


Please state in Canadian dollars your tota! expenditures abroad for meals, lodging, amusements, purchases and local 
travelling expenses, excluding those covered in question 1. 


| Arear visited Number of 


days stay in | Specify countries visited in each area 


each area 


United Kingdom 


(omit cents) 


Approximate 

expenditure in 
Canadian dollars | 
in each area 


Other European 


Spa 


Other British 


Latin America 


Elsewhere, 
outside Canada 


Please answer the following questions if they are not covered on Page 1. 


Point of departure from Canada? 


Where did you re-enter Canada? 


Wha: was the main purpose of your trip? (Check) 


{) Business {_] Recreation (include vacation and other pleasure) 


t 
[_] Formal study (_] Visiting friends or relatives | 
(_] Health (_] Other (please specify) 


How many persons are covered in the expenditures on this trip? 


Adults and). Children 


S880. oooowswasanmwoqOseoeooe 


Please mail in the enclosed envelope — No postage is required. Thank you for co-operating with us. 


at? Es 
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CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE TO CANADIAN TRAVELLERS RETURNING FROM TRIPS ABROAD 


Travel Statistics Unit 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa, Canada 


1. Approximate cost of fares for international transportation to and from North America (including taxes on transportation), and incidental 
expenses aboard ship: (Please do not include cost of transportation within Canada). 


Outward Inward 
af 
L Canadian Dollars (cmit cents) 
Me BEN ete CRU eS CRVUCE WLU CAN AAA ccs sane ances eceacseaccecsuvepadsnnctas cesses esec mcs aunt tenons <ocanacnavncuceotencaschestnns haves evens redeaeeanconce ii 
Name of air line: 
(byruirsline sen icenvian UnrcedeSta tes wert. .ccin reer .< ee. ae ees ee Re wc. Se ee A ee. ee 
Name of air line: 
(euesteamship wias@an Adi ano Cal POLts svcccensices ce accede ees Sees seats ek eaccvecannsdeseas Suvdsoanade tied denventh dovssteonpbeliesnsndteteucteeccctaueces 7 
Name of steamship company or vessel: 
(GyiSteamshiprvi au nvted State's OCEAN POLtS, seonces-ttess.cassseanerhcenstencevs se sceseascouebecs-akabeusessasecde lnshecseesdieuscunsecpshea lesevesceeseree Ise 
Name of steamship company or vessel: 
2. Where did you re-enter Canada? 
3. What was the main purpose of your trip? (Check) 
7] Business J Recreation (include vacation and other pleasure) 
[_] Education [_] Visiting friends or relatives 
[_] Health {|_| Other (please specify) 
4, Please state in Canadian dollars your total expenditures abroad for meals, lodging, amusements, purchases 
and local travelling expenses, excluding those covered in question 1. (Omit COMES) -:.-.---c:scesceececessceesetesscenceeteeseseeeseeerecenes $ 
5. Areas Visited Approximate Approximate 
rae ge Specify countries visited in each area Copede liliage 
each area, in each area 
| 
United Kingdom 
T 
Other European [ 
Other British 
Latin America | 
Elsewhere, 


outside Canada | 


6. How many persons are covered in the expenditures on this trip? ——H-_______ Adults and ~~ ~____ Children 


7. Please give any explanation which you may consider advisable and any other observations which may help in analysis of tourist travel: 


——— 


Please mail in the enclosed envelope — No postage is required. Thank you for co-operating with us. 
7503-34: 5-11-57 
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Although the number of persons returning from 
visits to overseas countries amounts to a very small 
percentage of the total, this segment of traffic has 
become increasingly important during the past few 
years. The amount of money involved in Canadian 
travel to overseas countries {s of greater importance 
than indicated by the number of visits. The average 
duration of stay is much longer than trips to the 
United States and the cost of ocean transportation 
involves substantial amounts. Travel to overseas 
countries via Canadian carriers, however, does not 
entail a payment for non-resident services and 
ocean transportation paid to such lines is not in- 
cluded in the estimates of Canadian expenditures in 
overseas countries. Transportation paid to foreign 
carriers, on the other hand, is included in the esti- 
mates of Canadian expenditures {n overseas coun- 
tries. Between 50 and 60 per cent of ocean trans- 
portation goes to foreign carriers and is included 
in the estimates. The questionnaire asks the 
respondents to state whether they travelled overseas 
by alr or steamship and the name of the company 
supplying the transportation to and from North 
America, Persons selected for the samples are also 
asked to give the name of the countries visited and 


Canadian Travel 


During 1958 Immigration officials reported 27.4 
million Canadians re-entering Canada from the 
United States; the largest figure ever reported for 
this group. Although in previous years the over-all 
volume of travellers re-entering Canada had in- 
creased significantly, the rate of growth in volume 
showed a downward trend in 1957. Now this trend 
has reversed its direction again, and the rate of 
increase in the total volume is up by 212,300 visi- 
tors over the previous year, or 1 per cent. The per 
cent increase from 1956 to 1957 had only been 0.5 
per cent or 132,700 more crossings. 


the approximate length of stay and expenditures in 
each of the following areas: United Kingdom, Other 
European Countries, Other Commonwealth Countries, 
Latin America and elsewhere outside Canada. 
Questions on point of departure; place of re-entry 
into Canada; number of persons covered in reply and 
if adults or children; purpose of visit; and expendi- 
tures other than ocean transportation are also in- 
cluded. For convenience this questionnaire also 
appears in the report. Furthermore, questionnaires 
sent to residents of Canada by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics are available in a bilingual form when 
required. Expenditures reported vary considerably 
according to the area visited and, therefore, the 
appropriate averages are applied to estimates of the 
number of persons visiting each area as compiled 
from the sample. Similar to the traffic from other 
countries to Canada, Canadian visits to other coun- 
tries show a wide variation and estimates basedon 
a simple average for all visits would yield data 
that could be highly unsatisfactory. All types of 
travel do not account for the same proportion of the 
total, consequently the different categories must be 
examined closely and appropriate methods applied 
to yield a proper estimate. 


in the United States 


This rate of growth, in fact, still kept declining 
during the first and second quarters of 1958. From 
January to March, for example, there was a 4.8 per 
cent drop, and from April to June the down-trend 
tapered off to 0.5 per cent less than the same period 
in 1957. It was only in the third and fourth quarters 
that the growth in volume began its upward move- 
ment; from June to December inclusive, about 
440,000 more Canadians re-entered than during the 
corresponding months in 1957 and this, mainly, ac- 
counted for the over-all increase in 1958. 


STATEMENT 20. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Length of Stay, 1958 


Mode of travel 


Short-term traffic: 


Number of Per cent ‘ 


Per cent 
of grand total 


Motorists: 
24 NOUS OP LOSS .cccccveke ca coseuceszscsonsorncotesecesesevavssecers 18, 043, 700 32, 068, 100 ene 
Over 24 hours and under 48 hours .0.........cscccsosere 967, 200 10, 255, 200 2.48 
Reallhin- (Tans € iac,cccvsecevescsasscsssasseccsenatssesedcctesescseaseivenss 5,600 =~ - 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus etc.) ...... 3,919, 200 14, 272, 300 3. 45 
LOU] scccrcecesstescsescovscorbessevccnsenscesednsssccsnacseesectcouassissacs 22,935, 700 56, 595, 600 13.69 
Long-term traffic: 
Motorists — 48 hours ANd OVET ........cccccccesereccsesesesesee 3, 173, 500 173, 322, 600 41.94 
Bb eric ochccceccre ieee vers tnctanceacetorecovesecdetecoestensnisvaiseeerentan 399, 800 56, 548, 100 13. 68 
FENTOURH DUS scvacctececocsetrectereterterccstescoetoececscestenee tesesses 435, 100 42, 285, 800 10. 23 
AOL ODIAN Ciin.d.sdacasenee codsscsncsetecesvsacecucsuctocsedie uccestetasteecs 361, 100 78, 084, 900 18. 89 
OAL, Bicccccdosscitscecnsecossvecoseceseccssctesteenestecscscsscesescssectessess 116, 500 6, 490, 100 1557, 
DL OAL ec ecaeveccssteacssstacsssvceveasdsscssasscessrecatesenesecssscsossecese 4,486, 000 356, 731, 500 86.31 
Girard COG ova ccacévacccccasstescacsasscoscoscusdecsssscocbistevevene 27,421, 700 413,327, 100 


4 Subject to revision. 
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Changes also occurred in the mode of trav- 
elling. Over one million more Canadians re-entered 
by automobile, which is a gain of almost 5 per cent 
over the corresponding figure in 1957. Furthermore, 
it is interesting to note that more use was made 
of travel by plane, when for instance, in 1958 some 
27,400 more people re-entered Canada by this 
means than in 1957. The net rail traffic, on the 
other hand, dropped by 8.9 per cent, or 39,100 
crossings, and re-entries by bus decreased in 1958 
by about 18,600. Seemingly, in the case of bus 
travel the longer distance through buses were used 
to a greater extent,as the average expenditure per 
person re-entering by bus increased by $8.75, or 
11.1 per cent. 


Returning Canadians are also recorded ac- 
cording to length of stay in the United States. The 
over-all change in the volume is notably due to 
‘persons crossing by automobile, however, within 
this category the length of stay may vary from year 
to year. In 1956, for example, most of the increase 
appeared in the short-term category, i.e., more 
Canadians remained one day or less. In 1957, 
almost 600,000 more Canadian motorists returned 
after a stay of only one day or less as compared to 
1956, while in 1958 the increase amounted to 1.1 
million visits, or 6.6 per cent over 1957. The 
number in the two-day category declined by 45,400 
or 4.5 per cent less than the figure for 1957. There 
was no significant change in the long-term automo- 
bile traffic, with an increase of merely 2,500 visitors 
over 1957 who remained abroad more than two days. 
In fact, when compared to 1957 the long-term traffic, 
considering all conveyances, showed a very slight 
decline of 5,500 Canadians returning from the United 
States. However, the crossings in the short-term 
traffic, counting persons in all conveyances, shows 
an increase of 217,800 which contributed to the net 
over-all growth of 0.8 per cent over 1957. 


The record expenditures of the previous year 
were also surpassed in 1958. Canadians travelling 
in the United States spent almost $10.3 million 
more than in 1957. This shows an increase of 2.5 
per cent and is attributable to the long-term trav- 
ellers. This group was responsible, in fact, for an 


increase of $11.7 million or 3.4 per cent, which 
was somewhat offset by the decreased rate of 
spending in the short-term group. While in 1957 the 
latter group-spending had increased by $4 million 
or 7 per cent over the previous year, the amount in 
1958 dropped by almost $1.4 million in spite of the 
increased number of visits in this category. 


The average expenditure in the short-term 
group was $2.46 per visit, which is an 8 cent drop 
from the previous year. This is mainly due to the 
increased ‘‘one day or less’’ automobile traffic. 
However, the long-term expenditures per visit 
climbed to $80.57 from the previous year’s $77.84. 
On a per capita basis, every resident of Canada 
has spent $23.84 in the United States, which is 
1.5 per cent less than 1957. This average expendi- 
ture is smaller since, besides the effect of the 
number of commuters included in the short-term 
category, more ‘‘24 hour or less’’ visits were 
recorded. 


To sum up, although the number of short-term 
visitors has increased by about 1 per cent, due to 
more automobile travel, the spending of that group 
diminished by 2.4 per cent. The number of long- 
term travellers remained substantially unchanged 
in 1958, yet the expenditures advanced by 3.4 per 
cent, as a result, in part, of preferred boat and 
plane travel. 


Not all the money spent by Canadians visiting 
the United States is spent on travel. In addition, 
the value of merchandise bought and declared under 
the $100 exemption privilege is reported to the 
customs officials. In 1958 there has been no change 
in this amount, which remained at $74 million, or 
$55.53 per declaration. During 1957 an increase of 
about 1 per cent over the previous year was record- 
ed. It is observed that, although the total value of 
merchandise bought increases slightly over the 
years, this amount represents an increasingly 
smaller proportion of the total money spent. During 
1958, only 17.9 per cent of the total expenditures 
were used to acquire merchandise, while this rate 
had been 18 per cent in 1957, compared with 19 
per cent in 1956 and 1955, 21 per cent in 1954 and 
23 per cent in 1953. 


Canadian Travel in the United States by Type of Transportation 


In 1958 the automobile further increased its 
edge over all other conveyances as the favourite 
mode of travel. Almost 81 per cent of all Canadians 
travelling in the United States re-entered by motor- 
car. In comparison, during 1957 only 77 per cent 
crossed by automobile leaving 23 per cent to the 
other means of transportation. Furthermore, in 
tracing this trend over the past eight years, it is 
noted that in 1950 less than one-half of the Cana- 
dians re-entering Canada from the United States 
were in automobiles. There is a close relationship 
between the over-all growth in the number of auto- 
mobile registrations and the advancement in the 
number of re-entries made in automobiles. In 1950 
passenger car registrations amounted to 1,906,927 
which, at that time, was the equivalent of one auto- 


mobile per every 7.3 persons resident in Canada. 
In subsequent years the number of registrations has 
grown more rapidly than the increase in population; 
in 1957 the number of registered automobiles amount- 
ed to a total of 3,375,297 or one car for every 4.9 
persons, and in 1958 there was one car for every 
4.8 persons as registrations of passenger cars ad- 
vanced 5.6 per cent to a total of 3,572,963. How- 
ever, during the period of 1950-1958 the rate of in- 
crease in the number of Canadians returning from 
visits to the United States in cars had a greater 
momentum than the rate of growth in registrations. 


At present, returning Canadian automobiles 
are recorded accarding to length of stay, in one of 
three divisions; one day or less, over one day but 
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less than two days, and three days and longer. 
Since returning vehicles of the first two groups are 
listed under short-term traffic, all merchandise 
purchases declared under the $100 customs exemp- 
tion privilege are assumed to have been acquired 
by travellers in the long-term category. 


Re-entries of Canadian registered cars from 
the United States amounted to 7.9 million in 1958, 
which is an increase of 120,600 cars over 1957, or 
1.6 per cent. This growth is, in its entirety, due to 
the stronger short-term traffic. In fact, the latter 
group advanced by 171,500 vehicles, which is an 
increase of 2.7 per cent over the comparable figure 
of 1957, while the drop in the two-day and three-day 
categories somewhat offset this increase. Seven 
per cent or 24,100 fewer Canadian automobiles re- 
entered in the two-day group and, besides, there 
were also 50,800 less re-entries from the long-term 
category than in 1957, which equals a drop of 3.6 
per cent. The greatest advance in short-term traffic 
was experienced in the second and third quarters of 
1958, when 46,200 and 142,000 more Canadian 
vehicles re-entered from the United States. This is 
comparable to an increase of about 3 per cent in the 
second and 7 per cent in the third quarter, over the 
Spring and Summer periods of 1957. The most in- 
tense growth in the rate of long-term travel took 
place in the first quarter of 1958, when almost 
3,500 more Canadian automobiles returned, or over 
2 per cent more than during the first part of 1957. 
Florida is the preferred destination during the 
January to March period and during these months 
the rate of growth in the number of Canadians re- 
entering has been more rapid than the advancement 
in the over-all gain. From October to December 
1958 fewer Canadians returned from visits in the 
United States both in the short-term and long-term 
groups, and the rates of decrease compared with 
1957 were one-half of one per cent in the short- 
term, and over 6 per cent in the long-term traffic, 
or the equivalent to a general decrease in the fourth 
quarter of 1.5 per cent for both short and long- 
term traffic. 


Unlike 1957, when the outlay for travel by 
Canadians in the United States using automobiles 
advanced at a greater rate than the increase in the 
number of persons, in 1958 the trend was reversed. 
Although the total volume of persons travelling by 
car was enlarged by 5.5 per cent, the over-all 
spending merely advanced by 1.6 per cent over the 
previous year. This is the result of lower average 
spending by the short-term travellers; while Cana- 
dians staying 24 hours or less in the United States 
spent about $0.6 million more than in 1957, this 
increase was offset by a much steeper rise in 
volume of re-entries, which reduced the average 
outlay per car from $4.98 in 1957 to $4.94 during 
1958. The greatest drop occurred in the fourth 
quarter, when 12 per cent less was spent. Cana- 
dian motorists visiting the United States longer 
than 24 hours spent 5 per cent more per automobile 
than during the previous year. The sharpest up- 
swing was noted in the second and fourth quarters, 
when the rate of spending advanced by 7 per cent 
and 13 per cent respectively. This was accentuated 


by the fact that in both the second and the fourth 
quarters relatively fewer visitors spent consider- 
ably more. 


During 1958, nearly 83 per cent of all cars 
visiting the United States returned within 24 hours, 
as compared with 82 per cent in the previous year. 
As Table 8 indicates, the length of stay of Cana- 
dian automobiles in the United States was prac- 
tically unchanged on the over-all from 1957, al- 
though the volume of cars had increased, The equi- 
valent figures for the number of foreign cars in 
Canada shown in Table 1 remained relatively un- 
changed, whereas the average length of stay was 
down. A more specific study of automobile travel 
according to length of stay is made in Tables 1 and 
1A for foreign cars in Canada, and in Tables 8 and 
8A for Canadian automobiles in the United States. 
The data on foreign cars include only the number 
of permits issued, excluding visits by American 
commuters, summer residents, locals and non-permit 
vehicles. Comparable to 1956 and 1957, again in 
1958 Canadian motorists in the United States spent 
most per day and per car during a 3 day visit while, 
at the same time, foreigners reached their daily 
peak spending per car on a 5 day stay in Canada. 
Furthermore, the amount involved for Canadians 
at $34.30 was considerably higher than the $18.38 
Americans spent per car per day during their op- 
timum outlay period. 


While the number of American motorists in 
Canada continued to decline as the length of stay 
was extended, on the other hand, there are definite 
patterns of length of visit in the 1 week, 2 week, 
3 week and 4 week duration for Canadians. Table 
9 represents a survey by province of re-entering 
Canadian automobiles according to their length of 
stay outside of Canada. 


During 1957 the outlay by returning Canadian 
motorists had grown by $15 million, while all non- 
automobile spending had been curtailed by about 
$3 million, In the corresponding categories for 1958, 
the non-automobile spending rose sharply by about 
$7 million, compared with the moderate addition of 
$3 million to Canadian motorists’ expenditures in 
the United States. The number of Canadians re- 
turning in all conveyances other than automobile 
declined sharply from 6.1 million to 5.3 million. 
Since this decline took place in the short-term local 
border traffic of pedestrians, local buses, etc., it 
had the effect of raising considerably the average 
amount of outlay in the United States per returning 
Canadian resident (in the non-automobile group) 
from $31.05 in 1957 to $37.25 in 1958 or by 20 
per cent. 


However, the curtailed local traffic is not the 
only reason for the higher average spending in the 
non-automobile group. In 1958 some 28,000 more 
than the 333,000 Canadians in 1957 found it con- 
venient to travel by aeroplane to the United States, 
with the result that their expenditures advanced 
$7.8 million, particularly during the first half of 
the year. This figure shows an advance in outlay 
of almost 12 per cent over the comparable figure 
of 1957. 
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STATEMENT 21. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Types of 
Transportation Used to Re-Enter Canada, 1954-19538 


Type of transportation 


PATIGOM ODI eaccce: navecsats canes Dackarasencctectstocteevcancstuscxasecascessece 


Bus(exclusive of locali bus eicc.s..corcercessscosecececcccesseece 
PNGTODIANIG Weecteceractecceecssvcttecsceteccectetvece sorts aoesacerareretssssae as 
Other (pedestrians, local DUS et.) ..c.ccccccccosssecssssocere 


1 Subject to revision. 


The next highest increase in expenditure oc- 
curred in the outlay by Canadians returning by long- 
distance buses. Although the volume of persons fell 
from 454,000 in 1957 to 435,000 in 1958, the total 
outlay of this smaller group rose by $2.2 million to 
$42.3 million in 1958. The increased average sug- 
gests that more use was made of the longer distance 
through buses, and that the average time spent in 
the Uniced States per person, and with it the aver- 
age expenditure, had increased. In this group, the 
sharpest rise occurred in the period from October 
to December 1958. 


The significant up-surge in expenditures by 
Canadians returning from the United States by boat 
in the second quarter of 1958 was the main cause 
of the $1.3 million growth in total outlay for the 
year in this group. While 21,000 more persons 
crossed by boat, or 22 per cent more than 1957, the 
outlay during the year rose by 25 per cent. Local 
border crossings listed under ‘‘Other Travellers’’ 


millions of dollars 


197.4 212.3 215.6 
64.3 60. 6 56. 5 
4.9 5. 2 6.5 
41.9 40.1 42.3 
66.4 70.3 78.1 
16.1 14.6 14.3 
391.0 403.1 413.3 


fell by roughly 800,000 to a little below 4 million, 
while the expenditures of this group dropped ap- 
proximately $300,000. 


For several years the railroad traffic has been 
steadily on the decline. Canadian travellers re- 
turning from the United States by train in 1956 
numbered approximately 480,000. In 1957 this 
figure was reduced by 41,000 or 9 per cent and 
still further decreased in 1958 by 39,000 or almost 
another 9 per cent. The rate of decline in corre- 
sponding expenditures, however, was not as steep 
as the loss in passenger volume. In 1956 this group 
had spent a total of $64.3 million, but in 1957 the 
outiay was $60.6 million which is a decrease of 6 
per cent, while the decrease in 1958 amounted to 
$4.1 million or 7 per cent. Since the fall in the 
number of passengers was more pronounced than 
in the over-all outlay, the average per person was 
slightly higher than in the previous year. 


Special Survey of Canadian Travel Behaviour in the United States 


Again in 1958 the ‘‘mail questionnaire’’ was 
used for a sample survey of Canadian travellers in 
the United States to detect patterns of behaviour. 
From this special ‘‘mail questionnaire’’ information 
was assembled on length of stay in the United 
States; type of transportation used; the amount of 
money spent; the main purpose of the trip; the port 
of entry into the United States, and the port of re- 
entry into Canada, as well as the state of destina- 
tion in the United States. While this survey has 
provided some very useful information on Canadian 
travel to the United States, it is, however, more 
representative of the long-term category and, there- 
fore, the patterns of behaviour described herewith 
should not be used to generalize data on the over- 
all flow of Canadian travel to the United States 
which includes a large volume of short-term travel. 


Purpose of Visit 


Three different ways were used to determine 
the purpose or purposes of the trip. Questionnaires 
were tabulated according to the aggregate of all 


questionnaires showing plrpose of visit; those re- 
porting one reason only; those indicating two or 
more purposes for the trip. Each of the three ways 
will in turn be briefly discussed, although for data 
on the average length of stay and average expendi- 
ture per person by purpose of trip only question- 
naires reporting one reason were used and, there- 
fore, can be subjected to more detailed comparisons. 


For the first time, in 1958 the statements on 
purpose of visit show the reason of health sep- 
arately. A substantial number of the persons ques- 
tioned checked off this item and, moreover, listing 
it under a separate heading revealed that more 
Canadians visited the United States for their health 
than to get an education. 


When all questionnaires were compiled ac- 
cording to purpose of visit, a summary of the data 
showed that recreation appeared as the main reason 
in 41 out of every 100 cases. This figure indicated 
only a slight increase over 1957. Visiting friends 
or relatives was given in 32 per cent of all cases 
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as the primary concern of the trip, compared with 
33 per cent in 1957. More people were attracted to 
shop in 1958, but trips for business reasons were 
of less importance. There was little change in the 
already low number reporting education as the 
purpose of visit. 


If the information is compiled according to one 
purpose of visit only, the figures differ consider- 
ably from the data compiled by using multiple pur- 
poses of visit. Statements 22-24 are arranged in 
this manner to arrive at some of the following com- 
parisons. Of the travellers who indicated only one 
purpose of trip, 43.4 per cent visited the United 
States for recreation, which is an increase of rough- 
ly 2 per cent over 1957. The number of persons who 
indicated visiting friends or relatives as the sole 
purpose dropped by almost 3 per cent in 1958 to a 
total of 33.3 per cent. Shopping in the United States 
appealed to 9.4 per cent of all Canadians travelling 
there for a Single reason only; this represents a 1.6 
per cent increase over the equivalent 1957 figure. 
Nevertheless, when used in conjunction with other 
reasons shopping appeared more frequently as a 
reason for the trip. Business trips were given as the 
single purpose as often in 1958 as in 1957, namely 
8.8 per cent, and only 0.6 per cent of those ques- 
tioned stayed in the United States solely for educa- 
tion, which is less than one-third of the comparable 
1957 figure. However, as education can be taken as 
formal study or considered in the broad sense of 


the word, compilations were expected to differ 
somewhat from the previous year. Prior to 1958 
health was included with ‘‘other’’ as a purpose of 
trip but, as already mentioned, is now listed sep- 
arately. Accordingly, figures for ‘‘other’’ reasons 
are not subject to comparison with other years. 


In arranging the data reported by respondents 
giving more than one reason per visit, again dif- 
ferent patterns appear. Travellers giving two or 
more purposes listed recreation in 34 per cent of 
all cases, while shopping was next in importance 
with 28.7 per cent, followed by visits to friends or 
relatives with 27.5 per cent. In this arrangement of 
data, the high percentage for shopping as a reason 
of travel is due to the fact that many Canadians 
travelling for recreation or to visit friends or rela- 
tives combined these trips with shopping. Business 
in conjunction with other purposes of visit was 
checked off in 5.6 per cent of all cases, health 3.2 
per cent, and ‘‘other’’ 0.6 per cent. Except for ed- 
ucation which was listed as a reason for travel in 
only 0.4 per cent of all cases, as compared with 
3.4 per cent in 1957, the breakdown by multiple 
purposes of visit was similar to that of the 1957 
survey. 


Data from questionnaires giving one purpose 
of trip only are discussed in the following para- 
graphs of this section from four different aspects, 
accompanied by corresponding statements. 


STATEMENT 22. Purpose of Visit! Reported by Canadians Returning from the United States, 
Compiled Quarterly, Special Survey, 1958 


Business Education 


VIPS GiQuarteharcrcccerscrceoscseseesteecteeees 
MSCONGIGUATLC Din cceteascsscenteeseesteenre 
PITA QUAIL Teersrccetecrescesstorerceni eee 


HIOUPENYGQUELLCIcnccceeetataccearecararteerese 


HOP O rene ner ee erence ene ee se eee neeeseeeeee 


1 Questionnaires reporting one purpose only. 


Definite patterns of reasons for travel can 
readily be detected when analyzing reports accord- 
ing to the time of the year. As expected, there are 
pronounced trends of activities suitable to certain 
seasons, like increased recreational travel in the 
summer, more visiting and shopping in the holiday 
seasons, fewer business trips in the middle of the 
summer, etc. In 1958 business as the reason of 
travel was heaviest in the second and fourth quar- 
ters of the year, with 12.5 per cent and 11.7 per 
cent respectively, as compared with only 5.4 per 


Shopping | Recreation} friends or 


Visiting 
Other 
relatives 


per cent 


41.6 41.1 3.0 0. 8 
39. 1 29. 4 5.1 1.1 
50. 8 32. 4 0. 6 3.6 
37. 4 31. 8 1.3 2. 5 
43.4 


33.3 2.2 2.3 


cent during the summer holiday season. Education 
was by far the least important of all reasons during 
all quarters of 1958, and reached its lowest point 
during the period from October to December when 
only 0.3 per cent of the respondents reported ed- 
ucation as the purpose of visit. On a seasonal 
basis, shopping again reached a maximum during 
the fourth quarter of the year when 15 per cent of 
all responses listed it as the reason for their trip. 
While more persons stated recreation as the pur- 
pose of trip during all quarters of the year, the 
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period from July to September inclusive was partic- 
ularly high when almost 51 out of every 100 Cana- 
dian travellers to the United States had recreation 
in mind. Visiting friends or relatives remains a 
popular reason for the trip and varied according to 
the season of the year. Comparable to 1957 the per- 
centages were highest in the first and third quar- 
ters while, on the other hand, the lowest percentage 
appeared in the second quarter. However, during 
the second quarter of 1958 more respondents took 


journeys for health when a maximum of slightly 
over 5 per cent was reached although the average 
for all quarters combined amounted to only 2.2 per 
cent. Thus it is deduced that of the persons re- 
turning to Canada in the spring of the year, after 
spending a winter in the south, many have made the 
trip for reasons of health. A detailed breakdown is 
shown in Statement 22, where questionnaires re- 
porting one purpose only are tabulated according 
to Season and purpose of visit. 


STATEMENT 23. Purpose of Visit! Reported by Canadians Returning from the United States, 
by Province of Re-Entry, Special Survey, 1958 


Province of re-entry 


Business | Education| Shopping | Recreation 


Visiting 
friends or 
relatives 


Other 


per cent 


Maritim OSaetrccetrscsere-s soretn ccs atten cas 6. 2 0.3 3. 8 33.4 48. 3 3.3 4.7 
QUE) DOO oP 9.9 0.6 3.6 55. 1 26. 8 Soul 0.9 
On tari One dente... Mecchetasascciceetercscersttts 9.6 0.6 8.6 41.0 36.9 1.9 1.4 
MELO COD 8 Boctuc sass concssataceracers seaharesesetseies 7.2 0.8 14.5 39. 4 28. 7 2.0 1.4 
SASKATCHOWANE ccc ccast.c rte sterianercs 7.0 1.1 10. 2 34. 0 34. 0 2.5 11.2 
PAD OTE as. ieee saletcetes cos letetts onde claccterecsiees 12.1 1.1 8. 0 43.1 25.8 5. 8 4.1 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory 5.9 0.8 18. 2 39.6 29.9 1.8 3.8 

CANA Bree over scessconcensscsccccseisescncaseséaccies 8. 8 0.6 9.4 43.4 33.3 2.2 2.3 


! Questionnaires reporting one purpose only. 


In Statement 23, on the other hand, information 
on the purpose of visit is arranged according to 
province of re-entry. It has been assumed, for all 
practical purposes, that the province of re-entry 
might well be considered the province of residence. 
Residents of Alberta reported the highest per- 
centage of business trips per province, while 
British Columbia and the Yukon Territory listed 
relatively fewer business trips than all the other 
provinces. But as far as shopping is concerned, 
British Columbia visitors head the list; over 18 
per cent of all British Columbians visiting the 
United States were induced by shopping. Directly 
opposed to this are Quebec and the Maritimes, 
where only 3.6 per cent and 3.8 per cent respec- 
tively, reported shopping as a reason. At the same 
time, persons from Quebec listed recreation most 
frequently, while Maritimers, more than anybody 
else, travelled in the United States to visit friends 
or relatives, at a rate of 48 out of every 100: where- 
as the lowest percentage of visits in this category 
was reported by residents of Alberta. However, 
residents of that province indicated that almost 6 
per cent of all their visits to the United States 
were for the sake of health, which is well above 
the average of 2.2 per cent for all provinces com- 
bined. 


Analyzing the purpose of Canadian visits to 
the United States is complicated by the number 
who gave their main destination as another prov- 
ince in Canada while, at the same time, they had 
passed through the United States en route. Many 
questionnaires also checked recreation or visits 
to friends or relatives as the purpose of trip al- 
though it was evident this applied to the part of 
the journey spent in Canada and the trip through 
the United States was mainly in transit. In addi- 
tion to the examples already given a high propor- 
tion of the questionnaires checking ‘‘other’’ reasons 
for the trip to the United States were in transit. 
Altogether, it is estimated that less than 5 per 
cent of the respondents were in transit through the 
United States to other parts of Canada, although 
this proportion may well be higher in some areas. 
This cannot be assumed to represent the total ex- 
tent of the in transit movement, however, as data in 
the survey are restricted to the long-term traffic. 
Many journeys could be made via the United States 
between different provinces in Canada and be re- 
corded in the short-term traffic. Segregation of the 
questionnaires indicating in transit traffic show 
that the automobile was used in almost all cases 
for this purpose. 
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STATEMENT 24. Purpose of Visit! Reported by Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Type of Transportation, Special Survey, 1958 


Percentage of persons reporting main purpose of trip 


per cent 


Visiting 
friends or 
relatives 


Type of transportation 


Business | Education Shopping Other 


Ll Ae vecacesataantsanss serececareienesere-eemexen set 9.0 0.9 12.0 32. 2 0. 7 
Rais araee schecavesscnetscneneseaarhierecaesseterece 2. 4 0.7 16.3 41.3 0.5 
ssehedeustaxesssesnsanpaeUnsesanacstecsaes 25- 6 0.9 2 2 42.2 it i) 
EPenecceeseresuttccntreractaastaravchaneteceraises 6.9 2. 2 18.6 47.7 0. 6 
sacecucacesseneceneest 15. 8 0.9 8.2 38.5 0.9 

Pesbacsecnattesaratolasebatate tersveses 4.2 0.4 10. 2 46.6 3. 2 

Pemba atentiainsseecetsvevertsare<s 8.8 0.6 9.4 43.4 2.3 


1 Aggregate of questionnaires reporting one purpose only. 


The ratio in which the various types of trans- 
portation were used for each purpose of trip is shown 
in Statement 24. For example, of all people in- 
dicating to have used automobiles in travel to the 
United States, 46.6 per cent went for recreation 
and 33.7 per cent visited friends or relatives, the 
latter figures having slightly decreased when com- 
pared with 1957. The least important reason for 
which car travel was used in 1958 was education; 
trips for education accounted for only 0.4 per cent 
of all trips undertaken by motorists. For all types 
of transportation, recreation and visiting were the 
most frequently checked reasons, with the possible 
exception of air travel where business trips were 
next in importance to recreation. Approximately 
42.4 per cent of all train passengers reported visits 
to friends or relatives, another 32.2 per cent trav- 
elled for recreation, and 12 per cent for shopping. 
Whereas in 1957 some 4.5 per cent more train 
passengers visited friends or relatives than in 
1958, the percentage reporting recreation and shop- 
ping showed an advancement of about 3 per cent. 
On the whole, as in 1957,recreation was reported 
most frequently for all types of transportation, with 
the exception of rail. Education, in comparison 
with 1957, was listed as a reason of travel for all 
modes of transportation by less than one-quarter as 
many persons during 1958. 


Length of Stay 


The ‘‘mail questionnaires’’ used for the Special 
survey also query the respondents on length of 
stay in the United States, and this information is 
compiled according to purpose of trip by type of 
transportation used. To simplify matters, the length 
of stay discussed in the following paragraph is, in 
each case, the over-all average for all types of 
transportation by the purpose of visit. 


As had been the case in former years, again 
the shortest average length of stay was reported by 
persons who travelled for shopping. Thus it appears 
that many Canadians who visit the United States 


mainly for shopping return shortly after the 48 hour 
minimum stay required for customs exemption. Simi- 
lar to the previous survey, on a provincial basis 
there was very little variation in the length of stay 
reported by shoppers. Persons on business trips 
in the United States averaged practically the same 
length of stay as in 1957, slightly below 8 days. 
With the exception of the Maritimes this average 
does not vary greatly on a provincial basis. Follow- 
ing the trend of the previous two surveys, trips 
made for recreation and visits to friends or rela- 
tives were of nearly the same duration, namely 10.4 
and 10.1 days respectively. Comparable figures for 
1957 show recreation 11.8 days and visits to friends 
or relatives 11.2 days, indicating, on the whole, a 
shorter trip by roughly one day. When recreation 
trips were examined on a provincial basis there 
was some noticeable variation in the length of stay, 
as persons from Alberta averaged trips of 13 days, 
while respondents from Saskatchewan reported an 
average stay much shorter, only 6.2 days. On the 
other hand, it was noted that respondents from 
Saskatchewan on visits to friends or relatives 
stayed 15.3 days. Altogether visits to friends or 
relatives were of longer duration for the Western 
Provinces, whereas they spent less time on trips 
for recreation. The season of the year continues to 
have a bearing on the length of stay for persons on 
recreation and visits to friends or relatives. During 
the first six months of 1958 trips of longer duration 
were reported for both recreation and visits to 
friends or relatives which compares favourably with 
1957 and again points to longer visits in the south- 
ern states during the winter and early spring. Health 
as a purpose of trip is shown separately for 1958, 
with a length of stay averaging 42.6 days, and is 
likely responsible for lowering the length of stay 
for ‘‘other’’ reasons to 6.6 days from 22 days in 
1957. As may be expected, Canadians in the United 
States for purposes of education had the longest 
length of stay, 90.8 days; a considerable change 
from the 1957 average of 38 days but, no doubt, 
meaning that in 1958 education was considered as 
formal study. 
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AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER PERSON PER DAY 
ACCORDING TO PURPOSE OF TRIP 
1958 
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SPECIAL SURVEY OF CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1958. 


Expenditures 


CHART—3 In addition to the length of stay, respondents 
were questioned on their expenditures in the United 

AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER PERSON States and, in order that comparisons of interest 
BY PURPOSE OF TRIP might be made, this information was compiled by 
1958 purpose of trip and type of transportation used, as 

well as by purpose of trip according to province 
of re-entry. Again in 1958 the most per trip was 
spent by persons travelling for the purpose of ed- 
ucation, with an average of $557 per person per 
trip. This amounts to an increase in average ex- 
penditure of over $250 per person per trip compared 
with the previous year. Rising costs in education 
and the respondents considering education more on 
the basis of formal study was possibly instrumental 
in the increase. Although the $557 per trip was the 
highest average expenditure for any purpose, on a 
per person per day basis it only amounted to $6.13, 
lowest of any purpose owing to the high average 
length of stay. Persons travelling for health spent 
$443 per trip, furthermore, in this category the only 
regional variation was in re-entries into Saskat- 
chewan, where an average expenditure of $835 per 
person per trip was reported. Nevertheless, again 
because of the great length of stay, the daily ex- 
penditure was only $10.41 per person. On a regional 
basis, spending on business trips was more or less 
uniform, and there was no Significant change in 
SPECIAL SURVEY OF CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1958 the average expenditures when compared with the 
previous year. There were, however, differences 
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in this mean according to type of transportation. 
The totalrange extended from $86 for boat travellers 
on business to $251 for those using bus transporta- 
tion. The average for all types of conveyance was 
an expenditure of $174 per business trip, or $22.28 
on a per diem basis, which ranks second only to the 
$25.36 spent by shoppers. The lowest average out- 
lay per trip was reported by persons visiting friends 
or relatives; when transportation was by automobile 
the mean was $45, while persons using plane aver- 
aged $135 per trip, compared with the $68 average 
for all types of transportation. However, persons 
re-entering the Western Provinces had spent about 
25 per cent more per visit to friends or relatives 
than the average for all provinces. Chart 2 is ar- 
ranged by average length of stay and average outlay 
per person per day according to purpose of trip, 
while Chart 3 gives comparative data on average 
expenditure by purpose of trip. 


Destination 


At the same time, this special survey also 
gathered information on the destination of Canadian 
travellers to the United States, and these data were 
examined in three ways: by state of destination 
according to the season of the year; by state of 
destination and province of re-entry; and by area 
of destination regardless of season or type of trans- 
portation. Tables 13 and 14 respectively, and Map 
2, illustrate this discussion. In questionnaires 
listing more than one destination, the state farthest 
from the International border was taken. Data for 
states lying close to the border should be taken as 
minimal since Canadians had to pass through those 
States on their way farther south. 


The state of New York again was visited by 
the largest percentage of Canadians, roughly 26 
per cent. As in 1957 these visits were decidedly 
heavier in the fourth quarter when the average was 
29 per cent, which suggests either Christmas shop- 
ping or visits over the Christmas season. Almost 
12 per cent had checked Washington state as their 
destination in 1958, replacing Florida which in 1957 
had been the next important state of destination on 
a yearly basis. The percentages reported for the 
state of Washington show little variation according 
to the season. On the other hand, Florida with ap- 
proximately 11 per cent was visited almost ex- 
clusively during the first half of 1958, and only to 
the extent of 3.5 and 5 per cent during the July to 
December period, aS compared with the 24 and 19 
per cent of the first two quarters. The equivalent 
percentages for 1957 from January to June al- 
though comparable were in the reverse order, viz. 
20 and 23 per cent respectively. As already ex- 
plained, the questionnaires for this survey are sent 
out to Canadians on their return from visits to the 
United States and, therefore, some of the figures 
for the first quarter are possibly from respondents 
who went to Florida towards the end of the previous 
year. Almost 10 per cent, a slightly higher figure 
than that of 1957, declared Michigan as their des- 
tination and, as had happened during the preceding 
year, the seasonal peak occurred in the last quarter. 


Again California attracted slightly over 5 per cent 
and, similar to the pattern of Florida, more visits 
were reported for the first half of the year. 


This information was also compiled according 
to province of re-entry. At ports of re-entry in the 
Maritimes, 34 out of every 100 Canadians ques- 
tioned in this sample declared Massachusetts as 
their United States destination; 26 per cent of this 
group did not travel any farther than Maine, and 
New York had attracted approximately 16 per cent. 
The number of persons re-entering the Maritimes 
and returning from visits to other states was rela- 
tively insignificant, and there were no notable 
changes in this pattern when compared with 1957. 
Almost 39 per cent of the re-entries through Quebec 
ports had not travelled beyond the state of New 
York; this represents almost the same proportion 
as 1957. Another 13 per cent had visited Massachu- 
setts, notably the city of Boston, and 12 per cent 
reported Florida as their destination. The pattern 
of states immediately south of the border attracting 
the greater proportion of persons from bordering 
provinces is clearly shown by Table 14. New York 
and Michigan were again the most preferred destina- 
tions for those returning through Ontario and, 
though Florida had attracted about 1 per cent fewer 
persons of this group than in 1957, it was stilla 
strong third with 15 per cent. Almost 60 out of 
every 100 persons re-entering through British 
Columbia had not travelled beyond Washington, 10 
per cent visited Oregon and 18 per cent had gone 
as far as California. Minnesota had attracted about 
40 per cent of the persons returning via Manitoba, 
while only 16 per cent, as compared with 22 per 
cent in 1957, gave North Dakota as their destina- 
tion. On the other hand, the trend was different for 
Saskatchewan, where over 37 per cent, as compared 
with 24 per cent in 1957, had declared North Dakota 
as their destination of travel. There was a Similar 
relationship in travel patterns for the province of 
Alberta as most persons did not travel beyond the 
border state of Montana. 


Map 2 shows to which areas of the United - 
States most Canadians travelled in 1958; type of 
transportation is not considered in this tabulation, 
and the ratios represent the annual figure rather 
than the seasonal. The Middle Atlantic States of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, again at- 
tracted almost 30 per cent of all respondents, and 
this rate is only 0.7 per cent lower than in 1957. 
Whereas in1957 theSouth Atlantic States of Florida, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, the Virginias, Maryland, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia, had seen almost 3 per cent 
more Canadians than in 1956, during 1958 only 13.5 
per cent listed these states as their destination, 
which is a decline of a little more than one per cent 
compared with 1957. The Pacific States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California, remained as the area 
second in importance by receiving 19 per cent of 
Canadian travel, or almost 1 per cent more than 
was determined in this special survey during the 
previous two years. The East North Central Area 
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also saw an increase of Canadian travel. During 
1958 more than 16 per cent had indicated this area 
as their destination, which is an increase of roughly 
2 per cent over the previous year. Furthermore, al- 
most two-thirds of this figure are visits to the state 
of Michigan. On the other hand, travel to the New 
England States declined in 1958 when only 11.5 
per cent of those responding to this survey declared 


these states as their destination, compared with 
12.6 per cent in 1957 and 12.2 per cent in 1956. 
Only 5.5 per cent travelled to the West North Central 
Area, out of which percentage about three-fifths did 
not go beyond the state of Minnesota. All other 
areas not mentioned elsewhere in this text, ac- 
counted for approximately 4 per cent of Canadian 
travel. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries 


Volume of Travel and Expenditure 


Travel between Canada and overseas countries 
continued to show an upward trend during 1958, but 
the rate of expansion was not so pronounced as in 
the previous year. The total number of entries by 
residents of overseas countries and Canadians re- 
turning direct from visits to overseas countries ad- 
vanced about 10 per cent as compared with a gain 
of 15 per cent in the previous year. At the same 
time, the breakdown shows visits to Canada by 
residents of overseas countries advanced some 8 
per cent as compared with a gain of 17 per cent in 
the preceding year; and, furthermore, re-entries by 
residents of Canada returning from visits to over- 
seas countries advanced about 10 per cent as com- 
pared with a gain of 14 per cent in the year 1957. 


Expenditures involved in overseas travel also 
continued to show a definite expansion over the 
previous year. Receipts from overseas visitors ad- 
vanced $2 million to a total of $40 million for the 
year; approximately 5 per cent higher than the 
previous record of $38 million in 1957. Payments 
by Canadians advanced 6 per cent in 1958 toa 
total of $129 million. As a result, the balance 
between receipts and payments stood at a debit 
balance of $89 million, the highest on record. More- 
over, this constitutes an increase of $5 million in 
the debit balance when compared with 1957. It 
should be noted, in addition, that the debit balance 
in the overseas account amounted to about 46 per 
cent of Canada’s total deficit on travel account 
in 1958. 


STATEMENT 25. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada 
and Overseas Countries, 1957 -19858' 
Net Credits (+) Net Debits (-) 


All 
overseas 
countries 


United 
Kingdom 


Other Other All 
sterling O.E.E.C. other 
area countries countries 


1958 


RC COLDESw.iie. csndcceuvcecumtesteascherve 
PAY MONS iiccascccartesececescsecseuress 
Net DalanCe) savecccrcesccsteneanees 


18 5 6 10 
52 11 ual 48 
-34 = @ = 1) - 38 


millions of dollars 


1 Subject to revision. 


Overseas Visitors to Canada 


In 1958 the non-resident visitors (other than 
immigrants) arriving in Canada direct from over- 
seas countries through Canadian ports of entry 
numbered 39,600, an increase of about 8 per cent 
or approximately 3,000 more visits than in 1957. 
As well as the number of visitors entering direct 
from overseas countries an estimated 26,000 ar- 
rived via the United States, an increase of 1,000 
or 4 per cent more than in 1957. Altogether, the 
number of entries direct and by way of the United 
States amounted to 65,600, an increase of 4,000 
visits or a total between 6 and 7 per cent higher 
than the previous record established in 1957. 


The aeroplane continued to advance in pop- 
ularity as a means of oceanic transportation in 
bringing visitors to Canada direct from overseas 


countries. In 1958 the breakdown in type of trans- 
portation amounted to some 54 per cent arriving via 
plane and 46 per cent via ship. In 1957 the corre- 
sponding breakdown amounted to 52 per cent via 
plane and 48 per cent arrived via ship. For a three 
year period prior to 1957 about 54 per cent of the 
visitors from overseas countries arrived via ship 
and the remainder, representing approximately 46 per 
cent of the total, used planes for oceanic trans- 
portation. The inauguration of economy flights and 
the improved service by plane, no doubt, have been 
factors influencing a greater diversion to air travel. 


Canadian air and steamship lines carried a 
smaller percentage of our visitors during 1958 as 
compared with the previous year. In 1958 some 4t 
per cent of the visitors to Canada from overseas 
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STATEMENT 26. Number of Non-Immigrant Visitors Entering Canada Direct from Overseas 
Countries, by Type of Transportation, Principal Countries, 1957-1958 


Arrivals by aeroplane Arrivals by vessel Total 
Country of residence ‘all ic 
| 1957 1958 L 1957 1958 1957 1958 
United Kimgdom ..............cccccccccscssssecesessrececerece 8,820 10,311 10, 892 11, 790 19, 712 22,101 
TELTANES [0 bes Sy Re a 7,016 8,175 8,179 8,726 15,195 16,901 
COLLAR eee Cee ee ics tants eats 1,543 1, 706 2,052 Dee, 3,595 3,928 
INGHUHETHEIPe Lad aise. tere este ecessvsteelveskeheccsticsene 133 249 413 465 546 714 
(Wale Aarne Meste | SF ach ccxaeeed Meeseents Svtsik iti tenrdevocacehe 109 154 211 326 320 480 
IBESSCTMESTIUIS MIS IOG pi ccscscacschnvsc<saccccodccceurcncts 19 PALE 37 51 56 78 
AOD OUR arrerttecsttre ircrer cates cdceslessPencccteece 46.3 48.1 61.8 64.6 53.8 55.7 
Commonwealth Countries (n.e.S.) .......cceccsees 3,079 3,380 1,440 1,473 4,519 4, 853 
PANGS Ue Ll ei re same tectrer cect cies es cn ivesichcavevcrederouccies 534 566 781 728 alts) 1,294 
West Indies Federation ..........ccsccsscsssseccenses 850! 901 128? 160 978! 1,061 
THOME ROME). a cextneasvscccsascdswosccncesse notch eeerrestiees 422 543 41 28 463 571 
INGWRZiG CULAING nc greteeveesiensteesccess savcctvcalosnscarecses 203 257 237 232 440 489 
TSS) 9 ATH Leh oe 2 8 Ae es Re Ae Seas, ae ayo 435 466 14 6 449 472 
MURA Re rcccereataces bests esas’ « sa rvace Sones ake licosascsauetecens 171 189 28 52 199 241 
UIntoOnsOL SOUTH, ATtiCa, .-.acssscasencancossesvceceordocace 168 146 84 91 252 237 
Other Commonwealth Countries ............c000.. 296 312 127 176 423 488 
TohOL LOCA Masstnt cectt tetas earths ox ss ise ats 16.2 15.8 8.2 8.1 12.3 12.3 
FVUPOPe? (TIZESSi)) ecesncteecr sete Sec ccstencikt Oeececeetoceenee 4,748 5,309 4,948 4,646 9, 696 9, 955 
GEEMEIUY Foes ste ncitea sdensvccasccvtececss Pecnceveh dase scaveedentous 1, 004 1,115 1,409 ihens (s! 2,413 2, 488 
INGURE IIA S aad access cewscetsacssass nus vevneute cnt orscact 824 936 1, 220 1,333 2, 044 2,269 
LANG Care pieces aoeet sce sd cose cVeaiissis seassusveiescuwsance 253 1,316 911 754 2, 164 2,070 
SWC ZOTIANG Porseramecscetet eet scetcociten scone 236 312 142 5 378 427 
TULL yileereeccettertert sctteseeeeee noth sansuacbotsbelentacsoites 190 214 172 157 362 371 
Beleiumyt i aterct sess orc re: 138 226 157 aly lh 295 337 
AUStiAr dea cchss aranavencs 64 132 147 alg! Pata 245 
Ireland (Republic) 100 105 100 112 200 Aube 
DYE MAT rete atte eat ete einen 95 109 76 93 171 202 
INORW EY dectseowtecccvect oer onsual reas cee cotthcwaines ccbhewsdocewre 81 122 164 75 245 197 
(SRVSLONS 0) <3 aR Me 5 Beier ye R i 4-44 |) ee eae eee ae 68 106 SHH 29 105 135, 
ISVOSILGN cocncecaten cease terreeePRCRCe Cer een EEE te ee eee 54 95 16 31 70 126 
VATED BIEN IE Bis enc Spee cere ee ee 32 O38 60 60 92 Lis 
Other European Countries ..........:cccsscsecccoesee 609 468 Sieh 7/ 290 946 758 
onde L Oba Bein ssa eois ete ne Bekah vw eh hE 25.0 24.8 28.1 25.5 26.5 25.1 
C0302) FP in eo tree i ee 2,375 2,415 326 328 2, 701 2,743 
IMO XAG Olean. tor tes voctene i ssewenes Guanve th Tnacdauwds «dacbavsiweovs 624 Aigek 24 32 648 803 
SOUPHPA MENG an (NsCa Bey acrsesrcccsas ivan oot 06t1s-acavecs 494 358 37 1? 531 430 
AED LIN emer ereeec tie tec co tucteterat ovcsees ccuthusvacccusbavnrerecs 165 243 63 40 228 283 
PASTA (DL CUSa) Pieedtanscctecnsacer te ssdcteocsiscaseeseeeees 123 172 28 23 151 195 
PET ICAS(ATTORS ., \ cotecess stot teres has ie ade 97 123 62 45 159 168 
Middile Has ti(nie.St)i at tets iiss. cone. .sthes dete ens 182 132 17 10 199 142 
EBT BE Br cetien sets eaa. seach sRuea cs eek eecew Goeth an ncadeaneo dh 114 98 45 7A 159 125 
PAT ONUIN Amececec acatattencec-ceorsrasteatccstnse finereteessaee 90 114 mi 10 97 124 
CHEM! COUNTIES ss. rretcet teen erarsicceisvScssteossens 486 404 43 69 529 473 
COLE E OAM Pee cives cue eects 12s eR estes 12.5 11.3 1.9 1.8 1.4 6.9 
LOGAN ire srentascseackhdiasstoraactes eco roan taste 19, 022 21,415 17, 606 | 18, 237 36, ant 39, 652 


1 British West Indies. 
n.e.s.—not elsewhere specified. 
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countries arrived via Canadian carriers, whereas 
in 1957 between 42 and 43 per cent used this means 
of transportation. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that only 36 per cent used Canadian carriers 
in 1956 and 33 per cent during 1955. Comparable 
data on transportation expenditures of overseas 
visitors entering via the United States have not 
been compiled but, no doubt, most of the expendi- 
ture for oceanic transportation would go to foreign 
carriers. 


Residents of the United Kingdom have ac- 
counted for more than half of the visitors from over- 
seas countries for several years, but the percent- 
age of the total has gradually declined from Bit 
per cent in 1955 to 54 per cent in 1957. Now, how- 
ever, during 1958 the trend towards a decreasing 
percentage of the total originating in the United 
Kingdom appears to be checked and nearly 56 per 
cent of the visitors arriving direct from overseas 
countries gave the United Kingdom as the country 
of last permanent residence. The proportion origi- 
nating in other Commonwealth countries has re- 


mained fairly constant during the past four years, 
namely about 12 per cent. The percentage of the 
total originating in other European countries de- 
clined from 27 per cent to a basis comparable with 
1956 when 25 per cent arrived from this region. 
Meanwhile the number originating in other areas 
not already specified remained unchanged at 7 
per cent. 


Receipts from residents of overseas countries 
travelling in Canada again reached new records in 
1958 although the increase was appreciably smaller 
than the year before. Estimates showed that $40 
million was received from residents of overseas 
countries as compared with $38 million in 1957, 
an increase of $2 million or approximately 5 per 
cent. In 1957 the corresponding rate of expansion 
in our receipts from overseas was nearly 36 per 
cent. Included in the receipts are transportation 
costs paid Canadian carriers covering fares between 
Canada and overseas countries. Transportation 
earnings amounted to more than 50 per cent of the 
total receipts in this category. 


Canadian Travellers Overseas (Returning Direct) 


Volume and Expenditures 


Once again, new records were established in 
the number of visits to overseas countries by resi- 
dents of Canada. In 1958 Canadians returning direct 
from overseas countries numbered 132,000, an in- 
crease of 12,200 re-entries or approximately 10 per 
cent more than the previous year. The rapid ex- 
pansion, formerly experienced in travel to overseas 
countries by Canadians during the period of 1954 
to 1956 inclusive, has tapered to a more moderate 
rate in the past two years. Whereas in 1958 the in- 
crease amounted to approximately 10 per cent as 
compared with 13 per cent in 1957, the rate of gain 
in each of the previous three years was about 20 
per cent. Re-entries direct to Canada were sup- 
plemented by an estimated 42,000 who returned via 
the United States, thus making a total of 174,100, a 
gain of 15,200 visits in the aggregate or roughly 10 
per cent over the 1957 figure. 


Expenditures of Canadians in overseas countries 
reached a new record of $129 million in 1958, some 
$7 million higher than the previous record of $122 
million established in 1957. Although the new 
record is nearly 6 per cent higher than the preceding 
year, the rate of expansion is noticeably more 
moderate than in previous years. It should be noted, 
in addition, that the rate of gain is gradually de- 
creasing each year. In 1957 the rate of gain over 
the previous year amounted to 14 per cent while in 
1956 there was an increase of 24 per cent as com- 
pared with 1955. In 1958 payments for travel in 
overseas countries advanced in about the same pro- 
portion as our receipts from overseas visitors. 


Estimates for 1958 indicate that the United 
Kingdom received some $52 million from the Cana- 
dian travel account, comparable to the amount re- 
ceived by all other European countries. When com- 
pared with the previous year the United Kingdom 
received an additional $5 million which represents 


an increase of between 10 and 11 per cent, while 
the other European countries received an extra $4 
million or an increase of around 8 per cent. There 
was no change in payments to countries in other 
sterling areas, and, furthermore, the group referred 
to in Statement 25 as ‘‘other countries’’ received 
between 12 and 13 per cent less or approximately 
$2 million under the previous year. 


With the exception of payments to United States 
carriers, oceanic transportation costs paid to non- 
Canadian carriers are included with the estimates 
of travel expenditures in overseas countries. How- 
ever, payments for overseas transportation paid to 
carriers of United States origin are debited to the 
travel account with the United States. On the other 
hand, receipts by Canadian carriers do not rep- 
resent a movement of funds out of Canada, con- 
sequently they are not included with expenditures 
of Canadians in overseas countries. In 1958 trans- 
portation costs to and from North America amounted 
to approximately 47 per cent of the expenditures 
reported by Canadians returning direct from over- 
seas countries; practically the same proportion as 
in the previous year. Transportation costs incor- 
porated in the overseas account include incidental 
expenses en route but do not include transportation 
within Canada. The proportion of oceanic trans- 
portation costs received by Canadian carriers 
was approximately the same as 1957, namely some 
40 per cent which is slightly lower than in 1956 
and 1955. Comparable data released by the United 
States Department of Commerce show that in 1958 
United States carriers received 53 per cent of the 
overseas transportation costs paid by Americans 
as against 47 per cent paid to foreign carriers. The 
corresponding breakdown for 1957 shows a Slightly 
different trend when 45 per cent of the overseas 
transportation costs went to foreign planes and 
ships while 55 per cent went to United States 
carriers. 
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STATEMENT 27. Residents of Canada Returning Direct from Overseas Countries, 
Principal Ports of Re-Entry, 1954-1958 


Port of re-entry 


GanderseNt Cb i taot wk see teewse AGAaE OR Sood cantceeiss 3,254 2,665 
J DYGS REE 5B Sar caer i NO ea ere 37, 927 49, 383 
NAIC OMRON meer eee etes tee iene tee tir eo cts, oh taccstcvscekeoes 15, 962 21, 067 
Wancouvelg BC.\(ACRODIAME) orescse:cecececessecessoecctessexe 9,369 9,897 
MSU OMUIOR YS NS LGie tterte ese. Sestak-ccecsceteaeteuce tres sccscctsavereds«sttes 944 720 710 573 
JSEIUUIER SS INAS 4 WE cart pr ee eee eee oe ee oe ee 4,017 5, 892 Un BO 4,138 
(SHEN WOT AILEY alt al 8 eae shee Be BB och Pry ase eres el na ae ee 1, 164 1,089 1,373 1, 281 
Guebecam@ veke Peek Sis Se. poker we eee 27,673 37,182 38,877 38, 453 
Vancouver, B.C. (Vessel) 568 1,182 1,332 1, 258 
OTHE TBD OLE SR Merete. «5 cecsces cies cartes ota thers oat ees oe 2,507 3,625 3,541 3,404 


ROC Ea LUD ORES eestetre: occ, eee tct sateen saettsr acerca cree 73, 558 


106, 094 119, nel 132, 119 


* Many returning residents cleared at Quebec disembark at Montreal. 


In order to obtain information on the overseas tination, points of departure and re-entry, purpose 
travel of Canadians, questionnaires have been sent of visit, etc. Results from these questionnaires 
to selected groups of travellers returning directly have appeared to be reasonably consistent from 
from overseas in recent years. In addition to infor- year to year and, as the coverage has been extend- 
mation on expenditures, questions are asked re- ed, more information has been yielded from this 
garding such items as type of transportation, des- source even though the basis is only a sample. 


STATEMENT 28. Residents of Canada Returning Direct from Overseas Countries, 


Principal Ports of Re-Entry, Compiled Quarterly, 1958 
Third Fourth 
quarter quarter 


First 
quarter 


Second 


Port of re-entry quarter 


Gate rpeNil Cl meen een ees teceen scecanet cease fe saines ssccsecasatses 131 655 2,665 
DV OLVAIAIG Ucar: eatrateet tee tc cee tocact tes ectcbias sie teettte doeceiseese 8,042 9,660 49, 383 
SOT CL aka se Bu oN dct 8 spit das hic cwsiuncs'o <Sivesonies 5,681 3,183 21, 067 
Vancouver, BSC 1(ACrODIANEC)) vi....cecce:c:-secsareseezeeseze+s 3,541 1, 709 9,897 
eee ONT SN Ei asee Meek cote. ds» dase vs taasinstVEGoaveasvimwus 138 573 
JBI RCE 6, NES ice rencinsecocsenrioba Ree Beene EAE ee BEER 335 4,138 
SOS (YO) tly 1S ag oer eae ar i i ee 269 1, 281 
(BLS OO NB) A ce RY eee ee eee 7,748 38,453 
Wall OUVeri S.C (ViCSSCl) means settee es stecse vietenacseree 246 1, 258 
Or ee ol eee ee ee ee ee 529 oF 129 668 3,404 

Rotaliall ports? ays cn. deere resid thenscdiasxon 28, 858 57,693 24,611 132,119 


1 Many returning residents cleared at Quebec disembark at Montreal. 
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Type of Transportation 


The breakdown according to type of trans- 
portation, as compiled from questionnaires to 
overseas travellers, shows that about 39 per cent 
of the overseas transportation costs of persons re- 
turning direct went to the steamship lines and 61 
per cent covered fares to the air lines. Air travel 
to overseas countries has expanded rapidly during 
the past few years. In 1955 receipts for overseas 
transportation were fairly evenly distributed be- 
tween air and vessel routes, then in 1956 an upward 
surge began when air routes received 56 per cent 
of the total, 59 per cent in 1957 and 61 per cent in 
1958. At the same time, the amount received by 
vessel routes declined in the same proportion as 
the advances shown by air routes. The trend to a 
higher proportion of air travel is reflected in State- 
ment 27 which shows the extent to which the two 
types of transportation have been used by Cana- 
dians returning direct from overseas during the past 
five years. It is noted that most Canadians return- 
ing from overseas by aeroplane re-enter Canada 
through the ports of Gander, Dorval, Malton and 
Vancouver, whereas re-entries by vessel are mainly 
through St. John’s, Newfoundland; Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; Saint John, New Brunswick; Quebec, 
Montreal, and Vancouver. With the exception of 
Gander, Newfoundland, the main airports have 
shown a steady increase over the five year period. 
In 1958 the ports reporting air traffic accounted for 
between 62 and 63 per cent of the re-entries as com- 
pared with 56 per cent in 1957 and 53 per cent in 
1956. Ports showing re-entries by vessel accounted 
for some 35 per cent of the re-entries in 1958 as 
compared with 41 per cent in 1957 and 44 per cent 
in 1956. Ports not specified in the statement ac- 
counted for between 2 and 3 per cent of the total 
in 1958 as compared with 3 per cent in 1957 and 4 
per cent in 1956. Canadians returning through ports 
recording air traffic numbered 83,012 in 1958 com- 
pared with 66,512 in 1957, a gain of 16,500 visits 
or nearly 25 per cent. Residents of Canada return- 
ing via ports comprising traffic by vessel numbered 
45,703 in 1958 as compared with 49,849 in 1957, 
a decrease of 4,146 or approximately 8 per cent. 
Ports not specifically named in Statement 27 ac- 
counted for 3,404 re-entries in 1958 as compared 
with 3,541 in 1957, a decline of 137 or nearly 4 
per cent. The aggregate for all ports was about 10 
per cent higher than the previous year. The seasonal 
pattern of data for the year 1958 appears in State- 
ment 28 which shows a diversion of traffic by 
vessel to Halifax, N.S. and Saint John, N.B. during 
the part of the year when navigation to Quebec and 
Montreal is closed. 


Destination 


Canadians selected for the survey of overseas 
travel were also asked to report their destinations 
on the questionnaires. As many respondents (partic- 
ularly persons returning from visits to Europe) re- 
ported visits to several countries on one trip 
abroad, it was necessary to record the information 
on the basis of the area visited rather than attempt 


to show the detail for each country separately. 
Data reported on destinations by Canadians return- 
ing direct from overseas countries reveal a change 
of trend in some areas as compared with 1957. In 
1958 some 26 per cent of the respondents reported 
visits to the United Kingdom only, as compared 
with 36 per cent in the previous year. The propor- 
tion reporting visits to the United Kingdom and 
other European countries was relatively unchanged 
at 31 per cent. Visits to European countries other 
than the United Kingdom advanced to 19 per cent 
of the total, as compared with 15 per cent in 1957 
and 12 per cent in 1956. Visits to the West Indies 
Federation accounted for nearly 6 per cent of the 
total in 1958, whereas in 1957 about 4 per cent of 
the respondents reported visits to the British West 
Indies. This is not a valid comparison, however, 
as all countries formerly compiled as British West 
Indies are not included in the West Indies Federa- 
tion. Visits to Bermuda represented between 4 and 
5 per cent ot the total in 1958 as compared with 3 
per cent in 1957, while visits to Mexico were 
unchanged at 4 per cent of the total. Visits to 
Hawaii accounted for nearly 4 per cent of the total, 
and between 2 and 3 per cent reported visits to a 
combination of several areas. Some 1 per cent of 
the total reported visits to Central America and 
the non-British West Indies, while less than 1 per 
cent visited each of the following areas: South 
America, Australia and New Zealand, Other Com- 
monwealth, and other countries not already speci- 
fied. The information presented in this paragraph 
does not include Canadians who travelled to over- 
seas countries and returned via the United States. 


It is also notable that, as in the preceding 
year, the destinations reported by respondents re- 
turning direct from overseas countries varied con- 
siderably according to the period of the year. 
Visits to the United Kingdom only were below the 
yearly average (26 per cent) in the first and second 
quarters, but reached a maximum of 32 per cent of 
all visits in the third quarter, then dropped again in 
the fourth quarter to 29 per cent. Visits to the 
United Kingdom and other European countries ad- 
vanced consistently throughout each quarter of the 
year to a maximum of 39 per cent in the fourth 
quarter. Visits to other European countries ac- 
counted for 16 per cent of the total in the first 
quarter, 21 per cent in the second quarter, and 19 
per cent in the third and fourth quarters of the year. 
Once again, travel to the West Indies Federation 
and Mexico was heaviest in the first quarter of the 
year when 16 per cent of the respondents reported 
visits to the West Indies Federation and 12 per cent 
visits to Mexico. Comparable data for the second 
quarter show 7 per cent to the West Indies Federa- 
tion and 5 per cent to Mexico, whereas visits to 
these areas were at a minimum during the third 
quarter of the year. Visits to Bermuda reached a 
peak of 9 per cent during the second quarter, while 
Hawaii accounted for about 7 per cent of the total 
during the first and second quarters of the year. 
Apparently the temperate climate of these areas 
attracts many persons on vacation during the first 
half of the year. 
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From the sample an analysis of data on des- 
tination according to port of re-entry shows that 
31 per cent of the respondents who re-entered 
Canada at Gander and Dorval reported visits to the 
United Kingdom, while 33 per cent had visited the 
United Kingdom and Continental Europe. Approxi- 
mately 22 per cent visited European countries other 
than the United Kingdom, some 4 per cent had been 
to Bermuda, and between 3 and 4 per cent had been 
to the West Indies Federation. Nearly 2 per cent 
reported visits to Mexico, while a similar percent- 
age reported destinations in two or more areas. 


Overseas travellers re-entering Canada at 
Malton reported fewer visits to Europe with between 
13 and 14 per cent who had visited the United 
Kingdom, 12 per cent with visits to the United 
Kingdom and other European countries, and 11 per 
cent with destinations in Continental Europe only. 
On the other hand, nearly 25 per cent of the trav- 
ellers re-entering Canada at Malton reported des- 
tinations in the West Indies Federation, 18 per cent 
had been to Bermuda, and 16 per cent visited 
Mexico. Of the remainder the majority had been to 
Central or South America, while some had been to 
more than one area. 


Some 38 per cent of the respondents who re- 
entered Canada by air and ship at Vancouver re- 
ported visits to Hawaii. Next in importance were 
visits to Europe which accounted for nearly 35 
per cent of the total and comprised 16 per cent 
with visits to the United Kingdom and other European 
countries, 13 per cent to Continental Europe, and 
6 per cent to the United Kingdom only. Mexico was 
the destination of 10 per cent, while 7 per cent had 
visited more than one area. Some 2 per cent re- 
ported visits to Australia and New Zealand and 1 
per cent had been to South America; the remaining 
7 per cent reported visits to countries not already 
specified. 


Comparable to 1957 about 41 per cent of the 
respondents re-entering Canada by ship at the 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence River ports had visited 
the United Kingdom and Continental Europe, while 
33 per cent had visited the United Kingdom only. 
Roughly 21 per cent had visited European countries 
other than the United Kingdom, and the remainder 
reported visits to other areas overseas. 


Length of Stay 


An analysis of the questionnaires from Cana- 
dians returning direct from overseas countries 
shows that the length of stay varied somewhat ac- 
cording to the destination. In 1958 the over-all 
average length of stay reported by respondents re- 
turning direct from the United Kingdom declined to 
55 days as compared with 59 in 1957 and 63 in 
1956. Persons returning by ship spent 74 days as 
compared with 82 days in 1957 while, on the other 
hand, persons returning by plane stayed about 38 days, 
an increase of around 2 days over the 1957 figure. 


The respondents visiting both the United 
Kingdom and other European countries reported 
visits of 66 days abroad in comparison with 77 
days in 1957 and, furthermore, the time spent abroad 


was divided as follows: 32 days in the United 
Kingdom and 34 days in other European countries. 
For 1957 the breakdown revealed 38 days in the 
United Kingdom and 39 days in Continental Europe. 
Comparable to the pattern for visits in the United 
Kingdom only, persons using ships for oceanic 
transportation reported longer visits than persons 
who travelled by plane, although both reported 
shorter visits than in 1957. Persons travelling by 
ship were abroad for 84 days which was divided 
as follows: United Kingdom 44 days and 40 days in 
other European countries. Persons returning by 
plane reported 47 days abroad, some 19 of which 
were spent in the United Kingdom and 28 were in 
Continental Europe. 


The length of stay reported by persons who 
had visited Continental Europe only, declined from 
70 days in 1957 to 58 days in 1958. Plane trav- 
ellers reported 43 days abroad, while persons re- 
turning by ship averaged nearly 80 days in Europe. 
It is possible that some persons may have included 
the number of days en route to and from North 
America, although they were asked to report only 
the length of stay in each country. This would have 
more effect on traffic by ship on account of the 
length of time required to make the trip by vessel. 


Visits to the other Commonwealth countries 
are chiefly by aeroplane and vary considerably in 
duration. When compared with 1957 there was little 
change in the length of stay reported by visitors to 
Bermuda, namely 17 days. Visits to the West Indies 
Federation averaged between 21 and 22 days but 
this figure is not comparable with 1957 which 
covered the British West Indies. However, in some 
of the other Commonwealth countries visits were 
noticeably shorter. 


Other countries frequently visited were Mexico 
where the length of stay remained unchanged at 21 
days; Central America and West Indies not British 
where the length of stay dropped from 25 days in 
1957 to 14 days in 1958; South America where the 
average stay was extended from 29 days in 1957 
to 41 days in 1958; and Hawaii where the average 
length of visit advanced from 22 days in 1957 to 
29 days in 1958. 


Purpose of Visit 


Once again, the purpose of visit was compiled 
and, comparable to the 1957 survey, questionnaires 
reporting more than one purpose of trip were weight- 
ed and combined with the forms which reported one 
purpose only. Approximately 44 per cent of the trav- 
ellers to overseas countries made the trip to visit 
friends or relatives aS compared with 42 per cent 
in 1957 and 37 per cent in 1956. Questionnaires 
showing recreation as the purpose of visit also 
advanced in importance during 1958 when 42 per 
cent of the respondents reported recreation the 
purpose of their overseas visit. In 1958 nearly 10 
per cent of the overseas trips were for business 
reasons compared to 11 per cent in 1957. Between 
1 and 2 per cent of the overseas travel in 1958 was 
for education and 3 per cent reported health as the 
purpose of trip. 
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STATEMENT 29. Purpose of Visit Reported by Canadians, Returning Direct from Overseas 
Countries, Compiled Quarterly by Type of Transportation, 1958 


Type of transportation by quarter 


Business 


Visiting 
friends or 
relatives 


Education Recreation 


Aeroplane: 


FUrst: GQUaTLOR . scccccccceedecss cdot vecesteseestenvetossvecccsscteasensces coe 
Second quarter 
Third quarter ... 
Fourth quarter 


Vessel: 


Prst Quarter ayes odes. ceesuctere se esvernceccsents 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 


Aeroplane and vessel: 


FRUTST QUATTCD 2a -c.ccccsesarecesccctercncccreatstssscssonsssesseseseeseads 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 

Fourth quarter 


1d 0.3 4.7 46.8 
14.9 0.5 4.9 49.5 
Sel 1.0 0.9 39.6 
18.2 1.3 ils ®) Site 
12.2 0.7 3.1 43.6 
6.2 2.6 1.6 28.1 
7.0 156 4.2 41.4 
5.9 3.8 2.9 41.9 
Boll 1.7 2.0 37.0 
5.9 ent 75 39.2 
10.4 Oe 4.2 43.7 
12.5 0.9 4.7 47.0 
7.9 2.2 1.8 40.6 
11.0 1.5 2.0 37.0 
9.9 1.5 2.9 41.9 


per cent 


In addition to the seasonal pattern on purpose 
of trip Statement 29 also gives the breakdown by 
type of transportation. Business trips were re- 
ported by 12 per cent of the air passengers as com- 
pared with 6 per cent of the persons returning by 
ship. Journeys for recreation were reported by 44 
per cent of the air passengers as compared with 39 
per cent of the re-entries by ship, while there was 
little difference in the proportion reporting trips for 
their health between the two types of transporta- 
tion. Visits to friends or relatives, on the other 
hand, were reported by nearly 50 per cent of the 
boat passengers aS compared with 40 per cent of 
the persons using planes for transportation. Al- 
though education is of minor importance as a pur- 
pose of visit to overseas countries, Statement 29 
shows that nearly 3 per cent of the respondents 
who returned by ship indicated they had been over- 
seas for their education, whereas less than 1 per 
cent of the re-entries by air were recorded in this 
category. Interesting comparisons between the two 
types of transportation on a quarterly basis can be 
arrived at by examining Statement 29 in detail. 


Some seasonal variation appeared in the pur- 
pose of visit reported during 1958. Business trips 
were reported by a higher proportion of the respond- 
ents in the second quarter, whereas they represent- 
ed a smaller percentage of the total in the third 
quarter than at any other period of the year. Health 
was reported more frequently during the first half 
of the year and comparable to business was a 


smaller percentage of the total in the third quarter 
than at any other period. Some 44 per cent of the 
respondents recorded recreation as the purpose of 
their visit in the first quarter, which advanced to 
47 per cent in the second quarter, declining to 41 
per cent in the third quarter, and 37 per cent in the 
last quarter of the year. On a seasonal basis, more 
people visited friends or relatives in the fourth 
quarter than at any other period of the year, where- 
as visits of this nature were lowest in the second 
quarter as shown in Statement 29. 


Moreover, a further analysis shows the purpose 
of visit to overseas countries also varies according 
to the area visited. Comparable to 1957, between 
73 and 74 per cent of the visits to the United 
Kingdom were for the purpose of visiting friends or 
relatives. Some 60 per cent of the visits to other 
European countries were for the same purpose which 
also compared closely to the previous year. How- 
ever, comparisons with 1956 figures show that 66 
per cent of the visits to the United Kingdom and 
54 per cent of the visits to other European countries 
were to visit friends or relatives. The tendency to 
visit the United Kingdom and other European 
countries for this purpose has been steadily in- 
creasing over the past few years. Recreation ac- 
counts for about 17 per cent and business for nearly 
7 per cent of the visits to the United Kingdom, 
whereas, on the other hand, recreation accounts for 
26 per cent and business for 9 per cent of the visits 
to other European countries. 
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STATEMENT 30. Purpose of Visit Reported by Canadians Returning Direct from Overseas 
Countries, Compiled by Destination, 1958 


Visiting 


Destination reported Business Education Health Recreation | friends or 
relatives 
per cent 

Wmitedtksingedomyon] yam wen. eee ee ee ee 2.0 16.6 Noe d 
U.K. and other European countrieS .0.......cccccccceccccceees. 1, a 51.9 29.7 
Other European countries OMly .0......cccccccccececececoseceeeee ss 2.9 26.3 59.9 
Other Commonwealth countrieS ........cecccccccecscccorececesees eo 72.9 14.8 
ASB OUH eC TEC OUMUGL CS pcre trachea ot cca sa se Sea e 6.9 75.6 8.3 
GAM ECOG entice eos ooe a sen Suaidecco ci leks ae ceiakn ates ccs cattaheas tee 2.9 41.9 43.8 


Canadians returning from combined trips to the 
United Kingdom and other European countries re- 
ported a much higher percentage of visits for re- 
creation than persons visiting each area separately. 
The proportion reporting recreation advanced from 
46 per cent of the total in 1957 to 52 per cent in 
1958, and visits to friends or relatives advanced 
from 27 per cent in 1957 to 30 per cent in 1958. 
Business trips, however, declined about 3 per cent 
in 1958 and trips for educational reasons also de- 
creased in importance, 


Comparable to the previous year some 73 per 
cent of the visits to other Commonwealth countries 
(mainly Bermuda and the West Indies Federation), 
were for recreation, whereas visits to friends or 
relatives accounted for 15 per cent of the total in 
1958 as compared with 13 per cent in 1957. Visits 


to other Commonwealth countries for purposes of 
health also advanced in 1958 while business trips, 
on the other hand, were of less importance. 


The residue of countries in areas not already 
specified are grouped for convenience and listed 
as ‘‘other countries’’. Some changes appear in the 
purpose of visit for this group as follows: recrea- 
tion accounted for 76 per cent in 1958 as compared 
with 74 per cent in 1957; business trips advanced 
from 8 per cent to9 per cent; and purposes of health 
advanced from 4 per cent in 1957 to 7 per cent in 
1958. Visits to friends or relatives, on the other 
hand, accounted for 8 per cent of the visits to 
“other countries’’ in 1958 as compared with 11 
per cent in 1957. The most important countries 
included in this residual classification are Mexico, 
Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the countries of 
South America. 


Canadian Travellers Overseas (Returning Via the United States) 


Additional information was collected in 1958 
from Canadians returning via the United States 
from visits in overseas countries. The question- 
naire used for Canadians returning from visits to 
the United States was revised to include questions 
on both sides, with page 1 requesting information 
on visits to the United States, while page 2 is 
similar to the overseas questionnaire. The new 
form was devised so that persons visiting other 
countries in conjunction with a trip to the United 
States would be able to give full particulars of such 
a trip. The respondent is thus given an opportunity 
to report on visits to other countries in addition to 
that part of the trip en route through the United 
States. Data presented below were compiled from 
questionnaires completed in 1958 but comparable 
information for previous years is not available. 


Travel between Canada and overseas countries 
by way of the United States is estimated at 42,000 
visits. An analysis of this travel shows a pattern 
which is different in many respects from travel 
direct with overseas countries. For example, these 


respondents gave a much higher percentage of 
destinations in countries such as Bermuda, West 
Indies, Mexico, Central America and Hawaii, which 
are closer to the United States and, furthermore, 
indicates that possibly stop-overs were made en 
route. Some 22 per cent of the respondents returning 
from abroad via the United States visited Mexico 
compared to 4 per cent of the persons returning 
direct. Similarly, 12 per cent of the persons re- 
turning from overseas via the United States had 
visited the West Indies Federation, while only 6 
per cent of the persons returning direct reported 
the same destination. Data for other areas showing 
corresponding trends are as follows: Central America 
and West Indies not British 12 per cent vs. 1 per 
cent; Bermuda 10 per cent vs. 5 per cent; South 
America 5 per cent vs. 1 per cent; and Hawaii 7 
per cent vs. 1 per cent. A comparison of travel to 
European countries shows the opposite trend as 6 
per cent of the re-entries via the United States had 
visited the United Kingdom compared with 26 per 
cent of the re-entries direct. In addition, visits to 
the United Kingdom and other European countries 
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were reported by 11 per cent of the re-entries via 
the United States compared with 31 per cent direct, 
and visits to European countries other than the 
United Kingdom were 10 per cent vs. 19 per cent. 


Canadians returning via the United States from 
visits to overseas countries averaged about 5 days 
stay in the United States en route in addition to the 
length of visit abroad. Visitors to the United 
Kingdom reported 36 days overseas and 4 days in 
the United States as compared with 55 days reported 
by persons returning direct. Persons visiting both 
the United Kingdom and other European countries 
spent 64 days abroad and 6 days in the United 
States, a total of 70 days in comparison with 66 
days reported by persons returning direct. On the 
other hand, visits to European countries other than 
the United Kingdom lasted 60 days as well as the 


4 days spent in the United States and together are 
somewhat longer than the visits of persons trav- 
elling direct. For visits to Bermuda and the West 
Indies Federation the time spent in the United 
States when added to the time spent abroad was 
comparable to the length of visit reported py persons 
returning direct. It was also noted that visitors to 
Bermuda spent 3 days in the United States en route 
while visitors to the West Indies Federation 4 days 
en route. Exclusive of the time spent en route the 
length of stay in Mexico or Central America was 
about the same whether the respondent returned 
direct or via the United States. When the time spent 
en route through the United States, approximately 3 
days, was added to the length of stay in South 
America or Hawaii there was little difference from 
the length of stay reported by persons returning 
direct from these two countries. 


STATEMENT 31. Purpose of Visit Reported by Canadians Returning from Overseas Countries 
via the United States, Compiled by Destination, 1958 


Destination reported Business 
United Kingdom Only ........ccccccoccsscosssosssovesersseees 14.6 
U.K. and other European Countries ............600 iy) 
Other European countries ONLY ......,...esscvessseees sles! 
Other Commonwealth Countries ..........ssssesesereees 6.7 
ADT OtM Er COUNITICS) iiccccsececsscsscorsresssesarssoncensesapes 8.5 
Grrarid Catal core cccececccsevesterteencesscssoccrcscecescececoseres 10.5 


The purpose of visit reported by persons re- 
turning from overseas countries via the United 
States varies somewhat from that reported by 
persons returning direct. Although an extra category 
described as ‘‘other’’ is shown for purpose of visit 
for Canadians returning from overseas countries 
via the United States it constitutes less than 2 
per cent of the total. Even though most respondents 
checking ‘‘other’’ reasons for the trip specified 
shopping, it is possible the shopping may have 
occurred en route through the United States. Be- 
tween 58 and 59 per cent of the persons returning 
via the United States reported recreation as the 
purpose of visit, which is substantially higher than 
the 42 per cent on recreation who returned direct. 
The percentage visiting friends or relatives is 
much lower in travel via the United States and 
comparable to 1957 some 22 per cent checked 
visiting as the purpose of trip, whereas 44 per cent 
of the persons returning direct had gone to visit 
friends or relatives. Between 10 and 11 per cent of 
the ‘‘via United States travellers’’ checked business 
reasons for the trip as compared with 12 per cent 


Visiting 
Education Health Recreation | friends or Other 
relatives 
per cent 
- 1.6 30.9 49.6 3.3 
1.8 1.8 45.2 32.0 3.5 
_ 6.9 33.0 47.3 1.5 
_ 7.4 68.0 15.9 2.0 
0.5 Sol 69.5 11.3 1.5 
0.5 6.7 58.5 21.9 1.9 


in 1957. Nearly 7 per cent of the respondents had 
visited overseas countries for reasons of health, 
but this may include a group of persons who con- 
sider vacations in warmer climates as being bene- 
ficial to their health. 


A study of Statement 31 on the basis of area 
visited also reveals different patterns. Visits to 
friends or relatives are most popular with tourists 
to the United Kingdom, while journeys to other 
Commonwealth countries and the residue of ‘‘other 
countries’’ are predominately for recreation. A high 
percentage of the visits to other Commonwealth 
countries via the United States are to Bermuda and 
the West Indies Federation, while the numerous 
trips to Hawaii are included in the residual cate- 
gory. Health was recorded more frequently for 
areas including countries with a warmer climate 
and especially during the first and second quarters 
of the year which, as already mentioned, is an 
indication the resnondents may be thinking in 
terms of persona: comfort 
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STATEMENT 32. Purpose of Visit Reported by Canadians Returning from Overseas Countries via 
the Unived States, Compiled Quarterly, 1958 


Visiting 
Business | Education Health | Recreation | friends or Other 
relatives 
per cent 
SSS CRETE crete ok ae en 6.5 — LS 71.6 10.0 - 
Secondyquarterpe ween eek, Das oe Tok 0.3 10.6 60.0 20.2 iar 
Mbindiquarverweee tec ee eee, ee 11.8 1.0 Be 52.0 29.2 Po 
RFOUNUREQUATUCT eames toe meee re eet lecne 15.0 0.4 aeo 53.8 24.7 3.6 
Es cos reer CROCTEDCETET EEC re ee 10.5 0.5 6.7 58.5 21.9 1.9 


On a quarterly basis the maximum proportion 
of visits for recreation (71.6 per cent) was in the 
first quarter, declining in the second quarter to 60 
per cent, and a minimum of 52 per cent was reached 
in the third quarter. Trips for reasons of health 
were also at their maximum of importance in the 
first quarter of the year when 12 per cent of the 
returns were checked as health. Statement 32 shows 
that this proportion declined retrogressively through- 
out the year, and reached a minimum of between 2 
and 3 per cent in the fourth quarter. Visits to 
friends or relatives, on the other hand, were highest 
in the third quarter and at a minimum in the first 
quarter of the year. Between 6 and 7 per cent of the 


returns in the first quarter checked business as the 
purpose of trip, but the percentage on business ad- 
vanced progressively throughout the year until the 
fourth quarter when 15 per cent of the overseas 
visits via the United States were on business. 


About 58 per cent of the respondents returning 
via the United States reported they had been trav- 
elling in groups of two or more, but this proportion 
varied according to the type of transportation and 
period of the year. During the first three quarters 
more persons travelled in groups than singly, but 
tabulations for the fourth quarter indicated more 
persons travelling alone than in groups. 


Supplementary Analysis of International Travel 


It is apparent that American trave] expendi- 
tures in Canada have the same effect on the bal- 
ance of payments as exports to the United States, 
Accordingly, in 1958 receipts from residents of the 
United States travelling in Canada were second 
only to the exports of newsprint paper to that coun- 
try valued at $590,167,000; a position that travel 
has occupied for several] years, The relationship 
between travel] and newsprint amounted to a Spread 
of $281 million in 1958 as compared with $285 mil- 
lion in 1957 and $307 million in 1956. If the com- 
parison is restricted to the third quarter of the year 
which accounts for more than 50 per cent of the 
annual receipts from travel, the order of importance 
remains unchanged but the difference between the 
newsprint and travel income is narrowed substan- 
tially. During the third quarter of 1958, travel] re- 
ceipts from residents of the United States were be- 
tween $172 and $173 million as compared with ex- 
ports of newsprint valued at $178 million. On the 
other hand, from some points of view exports of 
wood pulp valued at $74 million, which also repre- 
sent exports of the pulp and paper industry, should 
be added to this figure. Uranium ores and concen- 
trates occupied second positionin the value of com- 
modity exports to the United States during 1958, 
some $46 million below the value of travel ‘‘expor- 
ted’’ to the United States during the same period. 
In 1957 wood pulp (considered separately) had 
ranked second in value of commodity exports, but 
was some $90 million belowthe receipts from travel 
by Americans. 


When travel receipts as a whole are compared 
with exports to all countries, travel ranks in third 
place. Although total travel] receipts of $349 mil- 
lion are considerably less than exports to al] coun- 
tries of newsprint valued at $690 million and wheat 
valued at $446 million, on the other hand, planks 
and boards valued at $292 million (which rank third 
in domestic exports) are some $57 million below the 
value of travel ‘‘exported’’ to all countries in 1958. 
Similar data for the year 1957 show that travel re- 
ceipts of $363 million were close to second place 
when compared with the value of domestic exports. 
Newsprint paper ranked first with a value of $715 
million, wheat was second with $380 million, only 
$17 million above the value of trave] ‘‘exported’’, 
while wood pulp at $292 million ranked third in 
value, and was some $71 million below the value 
of travel receipts. 


In the same manner that trave] receipts are 
comparable to domestic exports in the effect on the 
balance of payments, so the amount spent by Cana- 
dians on travel in the United States and other coun- 
tries can be likened to the imports of commodities. 
In 1958 Canada imported from the United States ma- 
chinery (non-farm) and parts valued at $453 million, 
which is just $40 million higher than the $413 mil- 
lion (including merchandise valued at $74 million 
declared under the $100 customs exemption) Cana- 
dians spent on trave] in the United States. Imports 
of automobile parts (except engines) at $234 million 
rank second in value of commodity imports in 1958 
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and are nearly $180 million under the payments for 
trave]. In1957 the commodity items already referred 
to had the same rank in order of importance, but the 
payments for trave] in the United States were $149 
million Jess than the value of machinery (non-farm) 
and parts and,coincidently, were $149 million above 
the imports of automobile parts. 


In comparing tota] payments for trave] with im- 
ports from all countries, disbursements for travel 
in foreign countries ranked first in comparison with 
any commodity imported. Although machinery (non- 
farm) and parts valued at $533 million ranked first 
in the list of commodities imported, the amount 
spent by Canadians on foreign travel exceeded the 
value of this commodity by approximately $9 million. 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined, valued at $279 
million ranked second in commodity imports, some 
$263 million under the ‘‘imports’’ of travel] during 
1958. Comparable data for 1957 show payments for 
foreign travel of $525 million, as compared with 
$632 million for non-farm machinery and $306 mil- 
lion for crude and partly refined petroleum, again 
the first and second ranking commodities imported. 


From this it can be seen that travel is an im- 
portant source of foreign funds, and one that di- 
rectly and indirectly affects many sections of the 
business and economic life of Canada. Expenditures 
on travel, at the same time, appear vulnerable to 
changes in prosperity, as evidenced by the drop of 
5 per cent during the 1958 recession in the United 
States. 


When analyzing internationa] travel] between 
Canada and the United States the high percentage 
of short-term travel should constantly be kept in 
mind. Normally, over 84 per cent of the border cros- 
sings into Canada by non-immigrants from the United 
States are for a duration of less than 48 hours, and 
a large proportion of this number remain less than 
one day, often only a few hours. In 1958 the number 
of crossings recorded in this category amounted to 
24.1 million, while the number of persons staying 
longer than 48 hours amounted to 4.4 million or 
together an aggregate of 28.5 million. 


Although Canadian travel] to the United States 
follows much the same pattern there is the tendency 
towards a Slightly higher proportion of long-term 
visits. In 1958 Canadian long-term visits to the 
United States exceeded American long-term visits 
to Canada by approximately 35,600 although the 
aggregate number of al] crossings was about 1 
million lower than U.S. visits to Canada. Short- 
term visits by Canadians totalled 22.9 million as 
compared with 24.1 millionby Americans in Canada. 


Inasmuch as the average expenditure per person 
for short-term visits to Canada amounted to only 
$3.00 per person, consequently the expenditures of 
this group are relatively unimportant as a source of 
receipts from foreign travellers. At the same time, 
the United States received an average of almost 
$2.50 per person from a]] short-term Canadian visits. 
Comparable to the short-term traffic of Americans 
in Canada, a large proportion of the Canadian 
visits in the United States are for less than one 
day, and may be for a few hours only. 


Although the interchange of persons between 
the two countries was almost equal in the long- 
term category, on the other hand, Canadians spent 
more money in the United States than their coun- 
terparts did in Canada. As a result, the balance of 
receipts from long-term travellers was in favour of 
the United States by almost $120 million. In 1958 
Americans in the long-term category, who had se- 
lected Canada for a visit, remained about 8 days. 
The non-automobile component of this group in- 
cludes some visits of one or two days which can- 
not be isolated under present procedures. American 
visits in the long-term group numbered 4.4 million 
and their expenditures are estimated at $238 million 
which amounts to about $53 per visit or nearly $7 
per person per day, with variations for persons 
using different types of transportation. Averages in 
the non-automobile group are higher since a travel 
fare is required for each person, whereas motorists 
share the cost of transportation. 


On the other hand, Canadian travellers staying 
over 48 hours in the United States spent consider- 
ably more than their counterparts spent in Canada. 
Long-term visits by Canadians numbered 4.5 mil- 
lion and their expenditures are estimated at $357 
million which amounts to about $79 per trip or near- 
ly $10 per person per day. The average length of 
stay for all long-term Canadians amounted to ap- 
proximately 8 days, although there was a wide 
variance in the non-automobile traffic. Comparable 
to American visits in Canada, the non-automobile 
component of the long-term classification includes 
some visits of one or two days but the average stay 
for this group is about double that of the American 
counterpart in Canada, 


On a per capita basis the total] of al] American 
visits to Canada in 1958 represented between 16 
and 17 per cent of the population or about 1 person 
in every 6. On the other hand, Canadian visits to 
the United States totalled some 27.4 million or an 
average of approximately 1.6 visits during the year 
for every person residing in Canada. The relation- 
ship of trave] expenditures between the two coun- 
tries follows much the same pattern. On a per capita 
basis Canadians spend an average of about $25.00 
per person on trave] in the United States while 
Americans averaged around $1.86 per person on 
trave] in Canada. 


Travel to overseas countries shows a much 
closer relationship for the two countries. Excluding 
trips to Canada and Mexico during 1958, visits to 
other countries by residents of the United States 
amounted to about 0.8 per cent of the population. 
In the same manner, if Canadian visits to the United 
States are excluded and trips to Mexico are deducted 
from overseas travel on the basis of the survey, 
visits to all other countries amounted to about 0.9 
per cent of the population of Canada. 


Several] factors contribute to the spread be- 
tween American spending in Canada and Canadian 
spending in the United States and it is difficult to 
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establish the degree of importance or list them in 
that order. A comparatively high percentage of 
Canadians report destinations in the distant resort 
states of Florida and California particularly during 
the first part of the year. This requires very long 
journeys to reach the destination, whereas there is 
not the tendency for Americans to penetrate Canada 
in the same proportion as most developed areas in 
Canada are relatively close to the border, Much 
wider ranges of destinations and facilities in the 
United States are open to the Canadian traveller. 
Many of these require a much longer trip in that 
country and they are available at all times of the 
year. It is significant that the Canadian travel 
deficit with the United States all occurs in the 
winter, early spring and late autumn months of the 
year. Many large metropolitan centers in the United 
States are also much farther from the border than is 
the case in Canada and likewise provide luxury 
facilities at all seasons and are widely patronized 
by Canadians, as do the distant major resort areas 
of Florida and California, already referred to, Fur- 
thermore, most of the Canadian population lives 
close to the border with easy access to the United 
States. In the United States large parts of the po- 
pulation live close to the Mexican border, or have 
other convenient travel facilities open to them either 
for visits overseas or in the United States. 


There is also the much more important role of 
shopping in Canadian expenditures in the United 
States. Purchases of merchandise there by Cana- 


Quarterly Distribution of Receipts and 


Data on the quarterly distribution of the bal- 
ance of payments on travel account for the period 
of 1950-1958 inclusive, appear in Statement 32. 
Receipts continue to be concentrated in the third 
quarter of the year, although this concentration has 
been less pronounced during 1957 and 1958. Per- 
haps the main development during the past year has 
been the debit balance which appeared in the third 
quarter for the first time. In 1950 there had been a 
credit balance of $73 million in the third quarter 
but this gradually diminished each year until in 
1957 when it stood at $19 million. During the past 
year the customary credit balance in this quarter 
was replaced with a debit balance of $4 million. 
Nevertheless, the third quarter continued to account 
for more than half of the yearly receipts from resi- 
dents of other countries travelling in Canada, The 
first quarter is of least importance although it in- 
creased slightly in proportion during the past two 
years from 7.7 per cent of the tota] in 1956 to 8.9 
per cent in 1958. Much the same trend developed 
for the second quarter which also climbed to greater 
significance during the past two years from 19.3 
per cent of the yearly receipts in 1956 to 21.5 per 
cent in 1958. Meanwhile, as the first half of the 
year developed to greater proportions of the yearly 
revenue the latter half declined by the same degree. 


Payments continue to be more evenly distri- 
buted throughout the year, although there was a 
minor upswing in the third quarter of 1958 which 


dian travellers amount to some 20 per cent of the 
long-term expenditures. The purchases of merchan- 
dise by United States visitors to Canada are be- 
lieved to be relatively much less, This assumption 
is substantiated by the returns from special] surveys 
which show that 9 per cent of all Canadian long- 
term visits to the United States were mainly for 
shopping, whereas 0.1 per cent of the American 
visits to Canada by motorists were for shopping. 


The fact also remains that the United States 
is the primary choice, and often the only opportu- 
nity for many Canadians to travel outside Canada, 
which also serves to explain the higher average 
expenditures and thus the unfavourable ‘‘trade’’ 
balance with the United States for travel services, 
There is also a greater tendency on the part of 
Americans to own their own summer cottages in 
Canada or to camp out which generally reduces 
the expenditures per person per day. Seemingly 
American travellers are much more diversified in 
their choice of trave] destinations. In the first 
place there is the diversity of facilities available 
in the United States as well as in the two neigh- 
bouring countries, Canada and Mexico, al] competing 
for tourist trade. Then many Americans choose 
countries in Europe, the Mediterranean, West Indies, 
Centra] America, etc. Meanwhile the great bulk of 
Canadian travel is yet with the United States be- 
cause of the many tourist attractions which are 
available; diversities which also encourage Ameri- 
cans to travel] at home, 


Payments for International Travel 


may have been sufficient to change the discrepancy 
between receipts and payments from a credit to a 
debit balance for the quarter. Contrary to the trend 
which developed in receipts, payments declined in 
importance during the first half of the year while the 
last half accounted for a proportionally higher per- 
centage of the yearly total. The change in relative 
importance was more pronounced in the third quarter 
as it accounted for 35.4 per cent of the yearly pay- 
ments as compared with 33.9 per cent in 1957. The 
change which was second in importance appeared in 
the second quarter which accounted for 25.8 per 
cent of the yearly payments as compared with 27.0 
per cent in 1957. Minor decreases and. increases 
appeared in the first and fourth quarters respec- 
tively. 


The balance between debits and credits was 
maintained at a debit of $69 million during the 
first quarter of the year, but for the second quarter 
there was a decline from $66 million in 1957 to $65 
million in 1958. The increase in the debit balance 
for the year can be traced to the last six months as 
the balance for the third quarter was changed from 
a credit of $19 million in 1957 to a debit of $4 
million in 1958, while the debit of the fourth quar- 
ter was extended from $46 million in 1957 to $55 
million in 1958. The difference between receipts 
and payments for travel amounted to a debit bal- 
ance of $193 million in 1958, the highest on record. 
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STATEMENT 33. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of Payments on Travel Account 


Between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-1958! 


Quarterly receipts: 


1 Subject to revision, 
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TABLE 1. Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits‘ 
Who Departed from Canada in 1958, Classified by Length of Visit 


= ; ; Average 
mercies wot. | fetal [expenditure |, Bstimated | Mor | expenditure 
permits permits per car car days per day 

TD eecshe Beckenctussvevsrenaseenss 892, 224 SRO Lani 2 : 892,224 8.98 

Ditisace sap snasahaces«eipiessveers 517, 937 10, 560, 735 1,035, 874 10.19 

Secs senor 288, 508 14, 027,259 865, 524 16,21 

A cons aiepedes ssabietevpesteset2 187, 225 13, 062, 688 é 748, 900 17.44 

Bibuardbactscsqasterscestececevsre 122,565 11, 263, 724 : 612,825 18.38 

G Re cccsvavateuesuroesanenscees 84, 796 9,273, 291 6 508, 776 18.23 

IU starcataaoneesncived seartore toes amo 2 9,039, 539 5 500, 647 18.06 

Binetossrsvcursresvecetsnesintes 77,149 11, 290, 756 617, 192 18.29 

GD eee ee sk anasesentooreuioeise 47, 526 6, 896, 498 : 427, 734 16.12 

LO encnecacecatavascestocvestoces 30, 826 4,667, 673 : 308, 260 15.14 

bh A eperrcr see eEeE eo 22, 313 3,560, 485 7 245, 443 14.51 

1D ccasttessacseseedccanesrawanass 17,609 3,200, 788 A 211, 308 15.15 

LB Geicevscncecsrieceeentee 15,617 3, 274, 885 5 203,021 16.13 

TG Seer aeeatcceotentiseeesstes 16,101 3, 747, 508 5 225, 414 16.63 

LS eeieeca cose tenetesctessceseacines 16, 863 3, 182, 048 3 252, 945 12.58 

1G J escasvese vanccecsscsetevastasce 10, 217 1, 816, 583 é 163,472 PS 

LD, ccterssesraccasevecscoeocesece 6, 620 1,174, 057 < 112, 540 10.43 

1B | sacssonseccceosncseeseseneases 4,685 917,182 84, 330 10.88 

19) J. secdapeecanvens acacecrvoasss 3, 865 771, 183 73, 435 10.50 

QO ive, scesscoseeveiasuesonsees B34 2S 651, 102 64, 300 10.13 

Qe Ro oeeiecetameestreiee 3, 293 671, 838 i 69,153 9.72 

DD ceakccsentesteuest veaveosacesn 3,192 658, 254 3 70, 224 9.37 

ZB iavcantucetsiscotecesencesere 2, 448 512, 293 3 56, 304 9.10 

DAS ccshsisarteccreceteonet terete 1,986 429, 214 ; 47,664 9.00 

QOL ron tes eters een receree 1, 730 356, 709 : 43, 250 8.25 

DG csisseseuecacessasineoestuseti cs 1,617 335, 835 6 42,042 7.99 

Dil Pessoa vusesdeersisonges odes seny 1, 578 363, 319 : 42, 606 8.53 

DG sass cecwestvoese canxeroeaee 1, 678 354, 981 b 46,984 7.56 

29 iassrascascesawsvsesareencuenss 1,995 331, 709 57, 855 5.73 

BO = 530 ee cpsarsccseteseaoseateccntsad 11, 398 1,760,877 381,517 4.62 

BO AO iar igcrstaviaetbcureimsotecnts 4,667 1, 067, 156 : 205, 974 5.18 

DO "109 cai scecgeccceiacss seaccotevenees 3, 853 999, 892 3 210, 115 4.76 

GO 2G Or ccsnisrsessatseeunsteserevees 3,765 893, 510 F 240, 928 3.71 

WO ete LO csiessssasctsscsuseoveuvescesnee 2,399 737, 788 5 178, 244 4.14 

BOR RB 8 e ccccrcscecercnstatorsfeuress= 1, 960 657, 443 : 165, 438 3.97 

90 -9.9.9 Varersncovocccnatcoteceveseaes 1, 704 540, 628 160, 249 3.37 

LOO R119 5 eaves sercscoscsseseortene 2, 156 862, 163 : 234, 938 3.67 

LZQ = 139 Wicwercccasssctowctaseussssscens 1, 808 870, 642 é 233, 075 3.74 
DAO M1 GOT rarssetenecerensccceceresetene 2,436 1, 186, 478 : 376,191 

UO 199 ee. ccvcsssesesessvarseateccseed 3, 184 1, 349, 347 : 583, 830 ~ 

ZOO |= OVER nsercsssttescsstesteecteecene 3, 866 1,834, 224 i 921, 153 

Tota lie. forcsosuaresceve cece, 2, 500, 095 54.86 | 137, 164, 456° 100.00 | 12,521, 898 10.95 
Average length of stay........ per car 5.01 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 

? Expenditures per day are not shown as many longer term permit holders are employed in Canada. 

> Expenditure data in this table are calculated on a Dominion basis, hence do not agree with similar data in State- 
ment 3 which are calculated on a provincial basis. 
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TABLE 1A. Number of and Average Expenditure Per Day by Non-Resident Motorists Travelling 
on Customs Permits: Who Departed from Canada in 1958, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average 


Average : 
Days stay persons expenditure 
per car persons pers on-days ae” 

1 cone halen Rasaseacatereds sererecetesesereaeccstssscceiese 3. 2,831,970 2,831,970 

Peestnscnncanecsnecccerevesccactsecenrescccerecsracesstteece see 2.90 1,501,250 3,002,500 3.52 

SBererstectcaetnce scnenesseahasseacvnaccseccanesssensteacovecesees 2-86 824,784 2,474, 352 5-67 

A inc setecncrtacocatetnae.cNanocciseacccesenncecss ssseacsessuntiete 2-81 525,775 2,103,100 6-21 

Desscouredascorevestes Datnetavensonsnseovestenvarestetsartterter 2.78 340,131 1,700,655 6-62 

Gibenecsstarccccatesertcerstsveoecacecenacessegeecctssscecsvarerses 2.80 237,653 1,425,918 6-50 

Tf cerepcetets pecscsaussctesscenacescasnates secce stesaseveaactees 2-90 207,347 1,451,429 6-23 

Olretetactrtarsccessnsconatesesstesscssazsaccestcencrsctacesscers 3.07 237,228 1,897, 824 5.95 

Qiiescnnscsentaevcarvsecescaccrcesarscseccousseceverecesteertteeere 2.95 140, 078 1,260, 702 5-47 

WO Mitenntacercattecsestucccerscevecatceneccocesestvantnates ster scese 2-84 87,604 876, 040 5-33 

bleesndccttctarsscstceseconctcterssdccsestsdsssoereseresecrersere 2-76 61,671 678,381 5-25 

Dietecetecectterenctatascccdecthcrerensnctecssssecctaseresttressocs 2.77 48,718 584,616 5.48 

iS ierecesnatencesctncsccecedests Metesktcsaessshsasatectsocts eves 2-81 43,842 569, 946 5-75 

Mid iasepucateacenessessccosccacct snecscsaovavesscesctsvosesecerstese 2.93 47,147 660, 058 5-68 

5 ecraesoateceres ee Rrsencssnsecurcesestevonstecesthettnesctttet o<s 3-01 50, 804 762,060 4.18 

NGuteranceanersccrssesacccones es or cncntsCsencsasssatebrsssencs scene 2-85 29,136 466,176 3.90 

Ueiimeceesnctenevenstostccrevesstscerscnsatsestececss cseescresetecssse 2.71 17) 935 304, 895 3-85 

UD Meoracecscacecscescrssatecscsccssvsunsesovenecheaessseatecesssses 2-60 12,177 219,186 4.18 

MO Beecrsscacseaccesesstessecesee Ruatasesescsacereceretecteieresete 2.58 9,979 189,601 4.07 

2 OMecccccncresevecstecses cesavevsvacesccacessssocererereceericvecs 2.47 7,950 159, 000 4.09 

pilimantccareverscarcctsevss seccaresccnestorseesrcececsseretesetstace 2-61 8,587 180, 327 3-73 

a ieatensescacenerccavececeiacacasdearevesesecortastsssvecenceon sc 2.58 8,246 181,412 3-63 

ID Oi ccacecentte vonGhcnewntes<cueaicardaerésscbsesersséivavssccsers 2.54 6,220 143, 060 3-58 

LG atateacerastanssnsenscecsdaverecorecessagescectece stars eocacos oes 2.44 4,841 116,184 3-69 

PAS) pesenor Peas duenatey cvexeceacenenecaces Mocracesssencstacserttese 2.37 4,096 102,400 3.48 

2) Gimicccecccererecescasteavarcarccssessinreseccctectssesentercecers 2.29 3,709 96,434 3-48 

DUM ccatectcasaceessaccecsstescssacsacdsescs assesses qcssenaeccssers Days 3,707 100, 089 3-63 

AB iescsdsses pedead sage dnecerucaseecscscatasdseisiesesevencessecets 2.34 3,919 109, 732 3-23 

PHO cere ce C CAREERS eS EOE SCP POCO PR oe 2-45 4,878 141, 462 2-34 

SD OME O Mbstrcatascontestssrecectcessrscerccasecesssesecsscastesss APPS 2.34 26,727 894, 553 1,97 

A SMA. O Miritetaceceres teurssecescatcscssrecerocssssscecanenanccceesszese 2.34 10,915 481,679 2-22 

Ey (eam) Olnenedeascecestoacerscecadcressrencersacscevocsccceescacerscxsere 2.31 8,898 485,208 2-06 

GORMRGO mesrettem acatccstresssczssstasssscccassssecscscscstststsnecsssee 2.32 8,733 361,544 2-47 

TOS De caccececscotrogeecs Ravencencetbessesvasenctot tenses cexevctcrs 2.36 5,650 419,795 1-76 

SO SSO. ec. Raseandnasccteseresscesacscestsstsexscesesevevesccesscseses 2.28 4,461 376,553 1.75 

QU MnO Oimrersttstrenteestreccsecerssehccscsscnescssconsnceseanesecessaeee 2-30 3,919 368,543 1.47 

100-119 ..... Magen Grsesnecedss scenes crasasssssaseseserenscseseesess¥ae 2233 5, 013 546,267 1.58 

PZ ONS Oiasscesees Miarccsracssscstecstnenoces Seanets cosemeanogneseesre 2.31 4,174 538, 070 1-62 
AG Oia 16 Olmerscscepeeresretctesctcacccranctcteres seecececensressageesccees 2-32 5,654 873,147 
MeO ical OO menrsdersessceccccesctesstestsenctonscencsseseenascecretachosetse 2.32 7,394 1,355, 764 
0 Os OV.Cluecsatucsrevecsrsstresorcterssecsalcoscces<atesnsasececsasvecers 2-68 10,358 2,468, 001 

2.97 7,413,278 33, 958, 633 4.04 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


2 Expenditures per day are not shown as many longer term permit holders are employed in Canada. 


per person 4.58 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits’ Which Departed 
from Canada During the Calendar Year 1958, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit 


Number of permits by 


length of stay 
Ports of entry Ports of exit Total 
3 days 
and over 

Section 1. Traffic within Ontario: 

(a) St. Lawrence River Ports ........... Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ........... 8, 823 12,627 
WEA Ke TLCUPONUS er sccccsecesccarecerexssestescees 6 6 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 2,327 5,259 
Sault Stes Marie crscccsceserscecsrecestsecenetsne 1,248 2,444 
Western Ontario Ports ..........ccssccceeees 71 75 
St. Lawrence River Ports ...........s006 20,719 14,497 68,706 | 103,922 
A Portsini@anadawencyrccetstereer cers 23,966 24,498 94,089 | 142,553 

(b) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ........ St. Lawrence River Ports ............006 1,092 7,107 14,920 23,119 
THA RO RMITIC MR OLUS i. cecccscsuecacscssssesaceasencs 7 34 46 87 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 99, 007 62, 069 15,194 | 176,270 
SA WIUISte me MATLON seaseensascsersceseenscctavecss 49 1, 088 3,514 4,651 
Western Ontario Ports ..........cscsseseeees — 11 249 260 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 184, 865 85,553 | 186,874 | 457,292 
AQPPortstin Canad aeeasecssssscccasessecenses 285,046 | 156,643 | 238,793 | 680,482 

(G pli ker Hrle WP OrtS er escccescerecssavessesave St. Lawrence River Ports ........ssseee 1 14 15 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 30 70 100 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 41 74 186 
Salt StGss Marie irccreccnrscssscssssaessacetese - 14 14 
Western Ontario Ports ........ceecesesesees - = = 
Tiakeyhriev Ports necsecccesseccscencecave-sents 6 313 323 
ANI Ports ini@anadagrecersr.cstcccccsstcoerss 718 494 647 

(d) St. Clair and Detroit River Ports |St. Lawrence River Ports ........ss0. 707 2,243 3,309 6,259 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 106,151 60,772 21,677 | 188,600 
Wa Key POrlGRE OFS tersuscccsccsncdstcescennsenaes 35 32 47 114 
Sault Ste wa MAIC ca siscccssscsescesrerossesnseecece 7 457 6,491 6,955 
Western Ontario Ports ........scscscsceeoes _ - 184 184 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports ....| 141,516 47,274 | 118,077 | 306,867 
AI Ports einiCana Gate. cscsscrececssscesess 248,452 | 111,106 | 159,803 | 519,361 

(@ySaultiSten Marie iacesc:ccecerecsoscesocsee St. Lawrence River Ports ou... 137, 1,186 1,727 3,050 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ 114 1, 967 5,219 7,300 
TEGKCSETIC) POPtS Ge eerecscccnrconssucncaccenasces ~ — 3 3 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... 1 714 6, 821 7,536 
Western Ontario Ports ...........scsseseeees = 37 355 392 
DAWIGHO Lee MATIC Tssscedssececoccesessucssstwcccses 5,740 4,471 27,463 37,674 
AUUEP ortswins CanaGdeecccscccterstrsstetiress 6,013 9,165 45,935 61,113 

(f) Western Ontario Ports ..............0 St. Lawrence River Ports ...........0000 - 10 71 81 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls ............ — 10 296 306 
Ta KeiM rie: POrts rssvtecse-<cececesessoeeeesses - - - — 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports .... — - 201 201 
Sault Sten Mari cyscccscssecsscxseccerccouscceses - 29 458 487 
Western Ontario Ports .o....ccccscesees 8,687 9,630 46,285 64,602 
All Ports in’ Canada essaeceretseattecesss 8, 814 10, 852 52,548 72,214 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits: Which Departed 
from Canada During the Calendar Year 1958, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit — Continued 


Ports of entry 


Section II. Traffic from Ontario to 
Other Provinces: 
St. Lawrence River Ports 


All Ports in Ontario West of Kingston 
and East of Port Arthur .................. 


AUIBP oricpinu@neariOln teens... ce 


All Ports in Western Ontario.............. 


ALGPorseim Ontario es 


Section Ill. Traffic from the Maritime 
Provinces to Other Provinces: 


All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 


Section IV. Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 


PUB POTES 1M QUCDE Clee crecessss-cssoce-ceee 


Section V. Traffic from Manitoba to 
Other Provinces: 


All Ports in Manitoba..................0...-.--- 


AU Ports 


All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 


All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 


Ports of exit 


in Quebec 


in Quebec 


INEQUEDECHR Annee 
in the Maritime Provinces 
in Manitoba pees eee 
inv Manitoba este ee 


in Ontario 


Pine C.an Ad awe eee eee eee 


in Quebec 


in Ontario 


in the Maritime Provinces 


in Canada 


All Ports in Ontario on the St. 
IGAWRENCE RIVER cece 


All Ports in Ontario West of Kingston 


and East of Port Arthur ................ 


All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 


All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 
All Ports 


Le ONCAT Omecee eee eee eee 
in the Maritime Provinces 
in Quebec 


in Canada 


in Alberta 
in British Columbia .......... 
in Yukon Territory ............ 
ANG Mail OD@ es cecessceaneersvtee es 


in’Canada wiiicuswene secs 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


1,785 
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1, 861 
15 

127 

127 
570, 363 
572, 366 


619 

25 

83, 923 
84,567 


1,554 


79 
1,633 
713 

127, 368 
129, 714 


16, 097 
16, 262 


Number of permits by 
length of stay 


3,472 


1, 808 
5, 280 
141 
1,151 
1,145 
305, 751 
312,345 


555 
150 
26, 622 
27,327 


3,217 


1,202 
4,419 
522 
83,719 
88, 660 


3 days 


and over 


11,556 


28, 607 
40, 241 
4, 875 
3,711 
3,620 
541,147 
591, 662 


4,127 
2, 849 
78, 768 
85,759 


9,024 


16,574 
25, 644 
6, 354 
154, 216 
186, 270 


3,835 
3,770 
880 
929 
908 
246 
19, 303 
26,129 


Total 


16,813 


30,491 
47, 382 
5,031 
4,989 
4,892 
1,417, 261 
1,476,373 


5, 301 
3,024 
189,313 
197, 653 


13, 795 


17, 855 
31,696 
7,589 
365, 303 
404, 644 


5,047 
4,982 
1, 056 
960 
917 
246 

43, 944 
52,137 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits* Which Departed 
from Canada During the Calendar Year 1958, Grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit — Concluded 


Number of permits by 
length of stay 


Total 


Ports of entry Ports of exit 
3 days 


2 days and over 


Section VI. Traffic from Saskatche- 
wan to Other Provinces: 


All Ports in Saskatchewan................ All Ports in Manitoba .............:e0cseee 70 74 1,033 Up ailitey 
AllsPorts ingAlbertau.. -ssccesmsacseeate= 8 81 1, 263 1,352 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... ul 27 852 880 
All Ports in Yukon Territory ............ _ - 508 508 
All Ports in Saskatchewan................. 4,807 3,126 10, 644 18,577 
All Ports: ini Cana daly cceesnerecereteetessst 4,886 3,324 14,658 22, 868 


Section VII. Traffic from Alberta to 
Other Provinces: 


ASP ortssin Alberta yecce-c.cnse-crcreeeesser= All Ports in Manitoba ................:0000 5 50 1,366 1,421 
All Ports in Saskatchewan................ 13 100 1,333 1,446 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... 252 1,217 10, 806 12,275 
All Ports in Yukon Territory ............ a _ 4,029 4,029 
AU Portsane Albert agrcsecc sree scccsesscenns 8,171 4,626 13,212 26,009 
AMP ortsnin Canad ay rec cccssessesvercesss 8,441 6, 009 31, 800 46, 250 


Section VIII. Traffic from British 
Columbia to Other Provinces: 


All Ports in British Columbia .......... | All Ports in Manitoba ............-..ses -- 7 744 151 
All Ports in Saskatchewan................ 3 16 604 623 
JAM) Ports) in) Albertay ee. cecccsseresscneeces 126 671 8,218 9,015 
All Ports in Yukon Territory ............ 122 3437 4,309 4,764 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... 75,510 68,890 | 130,521 | 274,921 
AllePortsiin Cama dawes eee--tqeersssccee 75,751 69,928 | 144,974 | 290,653 


Section IX. Traffic from Yukon Terri- 
tory to Other Provinces: 


All Ports in Yukon Territory ............ All Ports in Manitoba .............cccccceces- — 
All Ports in Saskatchewan................ _ 
AlIPortshinwAl benta ge sccecccecatccssesseeee — 


All Ports in British Columbia .......... 42 
All Ports in Yukon Territory ............ 96 
(Ail Portssin Ganada.....cc-tcessstsccessstes> 23 


1 @xclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
2 Refers to traffic between Pleasant Camp, B.C., and Snag Creek, Y.T. 
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TABLE 3. Average Declared Expenditure Per Car, Total Expenditures in Canada of Non-Resident 
Permit-Holding Motorists! Who Departed in 1958, Average Length of Visit and Average Expenditure 
Per Car Per Day, Classified by U.S. Federal States of Registration 


Entries on 

customs Average Average 
he. permits declared Total Average expenditure 

State of origin as % of expenditure | expenditure length Be car 

automobile per car of visit per day 

registrations 
% $ $ days $ 

AVA DO IS «------senceeneacesnoeserensenseesesseosstenssessasssecsscucons 0.5 62. 38 263, 826 8.92 6.99 
LNT SVEAOIINE). seaceice hae cooeewBeace Cabo EaCUDOHHSEUADSES ACoSEERCS ESE AC 0.8 121.04 388, 673 11.08 10.92 
ATKANSAS -....ssesssessesseccesesseesecssecnessecsesseeseeneeneenee 0.4 79.10 Ssoredih 9.94 7.96 
GIN TOR MLD cena ce: -vercnssocte cygnascrusscteeodsansesasscscevasncoeadiies 1.2 110.12 7, 660, 742 MaGe 14.08 
OSL OTEL Leach he per ac See ean 0.9 89.94 575, 983 7. 60 11. 83 
(CHEV ON GTOTAWO his os soqpeeeneea he ccS: anon a eee Poneecboes No By 69.77 3,483, 549 Bh 2 13. 24 
Delaware ........:-.... z 2.6 94.40 320, 880 6. 32 14.94 
Dist. Of Columbia ..............cscsersersoessessesseereeneanees QED 113.89 435, 959 7.09 16.06 
FOTIGA .......sseesesseeseesseessesssesseesnensenssssseenneenstsnensens Ths & 100. 67 2, 393,026 13. 85 GL OU 
GEOR LLG sesceee tear er ner chen acoder ctscersorassanespearssenceeesresss 0.4 76. 80 291,617 11.15 6. 89 
NCE Olas ceaces vat otea cs susie sgs es seatesssosivederanctccnsscssngssyosnilee Bs 67. 78 531,952 8.42 8.05 
ULI S eee caer oreo sean aes creas vasotee cast massaauseseeree sce mal 94. 34 6, 309, 682 6. 18 15.27 
6 ETT re <2 pag ie or I en 1.9 75.30 | 2,252,857 5. 52 13.64 
MOSSE) nen hiya pc el a el ony ll 1.8 111.58 | 1,984,143 6. 43 17.35 
CAT SES ere rons Coos Regi ses chess seek ceveveer vans aaenneteees 0.9 81.46 632,128 7. 52 10.83 
KOM GUE, wate totter cc cccens vcs toek fae esasuceseettetuteuceecevedaretts 0.6 67.18 374, 462 5.99 hi, Be) 
TROLLS se eee car cees eect eet eccsnncne Mates ccrssceaon ines 0.4 100.34 372, 957 10.04 9. 99 
GST TD Or oe ee cores eset acacia cc dn cteceouscauasncacttessas BPs 7 23. 48 3,494, 699 7. 67 3.06 
Marylee mitre hee, cock ccatttcs- tess seat Oeaccvs veces geoes 1.6 88.71 1,247,926 5. 86 15.14 
MASSA CHILS Ot bStxccccncconcctiectivcacaccscte me eattossacceaemeeerons lee 82. 84 9,017, 714 6.01 13. 78 
MAGI Pati stem tere toc sence yt ececesse ieee arisnc tase deere ss 16.9 30.80 14, 108,111 4.72 6. 53 
MATIN SOLA etree citer arene asactr minceaenscactteetaare 4.8 81.75 4, 720, 433 5. 84 14. 00 
MAS SUSSUD PIs etree cc inok serecess-ccctacceduatushaccnenedetoescaienss 0.3 109. 76 150, 700 15. 45 7.10 
MAS SOUP peter cette tenon oc ves secs sucteredios secesnmeeenoce: 0.9 124.44 1, 442, 868 1h Be 16.91 
IMCOTUCA TLE eer ee cee as seta teas cis saeeseeans sive cussenareates 9.1 59. 80 1, 338, 908 4.85 12. 33 
ING DEAS K aie eee oe cc eres cases silo A eeacacescdeeeteeams gail 107. 56 636, 628 6.91 15.57 
IN VEG ers eae ee ca ee ea cea tccuiserodetess nan seceienteamecis 0.9 119. 68 128, 774 9.98 11.99 
Ne WHHAMDSHING carsveteeteettest.s-n<ssescree-toaesesoaversersae ile i 51.95 1, 722, 663 4.06 12. 80 
ING WAG OLS CY) Mle seccrcas te steettsasaicac ses 1 teesaecnisedhvaseesose'ss 3.3 95.73 6,166, 401 ls | iio 
ING WRMEXi CO Meet cox cctocntte tees avccces ste ttvecsscasuceemtenns 0.7 94.16 181,815 9.29 10.14 
ING WARY OLK: ctesttescnes ceete ea neee scenes sn atcanen os acinsenswarcdtacien 12.9 51.98 29, 388, 534 7.42 7.01 
INORtHECRTOLIN Gs << ..ct-ccersse senses cae stesesscecsscccsabeensees 0.4 76. 710 421, 404 9.51 8.07 
INTENT DAKO CAE cestresc hoc tete cssecctc xe steer tse crsscavomaun ses 14.4 43.92 1, 396, 783 4.74 9.27 
OVE OB ess recee Petes cco oa seh ole Catv cin ca'savansruminionssleese Gastar de vs 4.3 74.98 10,923, 207 6. 26 11.98 
OMT AROMA co ets once cccice «RI sacs ox se napedeee tenes cvavayetabecess 0.6 125. 40 565,051 10. 79 Le 62 
OTE COMME re rete raven cre ac dees etatenacesanseeies 4.0 99.19 2, 669, 438 6. 30 15.74 
IONS VVAl cee srers cet state src<casedectastsexe. snscenerseeneiss 326 75.46 9,358, 867 Bro 14. 21 
RHO GS, 1S) A Gea es tite satec castoatetteecesdavsnceeeascs 5.0 70. 58 1,018, 578 5. 64 Oo 
SOULE CATO! Ian cee aceernecersneretae-ceractsneecscersereaeece 0.4 79.10 208, 589 10. 88 7.27 
SOUPMPD ARO Geese cee eer soeaeek sae tone sacetsccecesacs Lit 104.01 440, 257 5.93 17. 54 
TIN ES SCCM ee reser ieccee ees eaencaeer ax i caeniaectoteversssése6 0.5 58.17 307, 932 6.77 8.59 
Perera rte eee ene soter ancora hensisars 0.4 102.95 1, 465, 009 10.09 10. 20 
LORAcNNT ceases epee at nD tec ony eRe ence ee een ere 135) 87.52 389, 646 7s 'ths 11.25 
VG IION Cieree eacset «Bes rermeseat se deterananeatasssevcactaanskeas 74.0 16. 73 1, 448, 623 3. 56 4.70 
Ving ims ap iecetes setae ee secures aetebtewss-seeanshanssemioncesenevacers 1.1 80. 39 981, 851 9.18 8. 76 
Washington ss:..:.-cccce-cecearescsnesceceecscnceseescocrsspesesrssee 18.5 52.73} 10,115, 987 3.96 13.32 
West ren ON Pied, BRCM. Nica, Mean detec iraetaes «cats 1.1 78.06 421, 381 6. 89 wile 8B} 
WIS CONST reer ree inet reer a arr emetseerevonscessevst Pa, (5) 84.65 2, 683, 974 | 5. 29 16. 00 
Wrong ce ee ne ge een as, 1.3 95.37 158, 119 7 32] 13.03 


1 Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 4. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits! Through 
Provinces Indicated and Which Departed in 1958, Classified by United States Federal States or 
Countries of Registration 


Nfld. 
State P.E.I. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Nabe Total 
N.S. 

ALS DAMa ee ereeccecace 67 438 596 2,563 63 34 4, 229 
INT UZ ONE: cxeseecseener sees Uf 62 129 1, 286 101 68 oyele 
ArKanSa@ Si seeistecsert: 14 204 140 913 57 19 1, 684 
Californiay...csc.ss<<620- 130 993 1, 888 13, 650 1,320 761 69, 567 
Colorado. cncccrens-neeee 21 185 321 2,190 25 108 6, 404 
Connecticut «........<.. 700 9, 646 22, 969 iiCers ss) 45 25 49,929 
Delaware a .c...cs20 38 353 866 2,052 15 4 3,399 
Dist. of Columbia... 80 348 1,009 2,245 22 5 3, 828 
Piloridacerrccoteecewn oe 237 2, 199 4, 250 iia tele 262 94 Zo ite 
GeOTE IA reviews tesccaees cnc. 64 499 534 2,289 50 DAT 3, 797 
TAN OM scssccn-scessctteons 121 116 433 86 7,848 
Illinois 190 1, 299 aay 55,654 | 2,038 165 66, 885 
Indiana 77 518 1,119 26, 409 397 69 29,918 
Iowa ....... 33 287 498 12,947 1, 540 88 17, 783 
Kansas 42 646 426 3,899 708 68 7, 760 
Kentucky i eccsroscceses 27 230 353 4,584 39 25 5,574 
TOUMSIAMA.c-cceeeese 33 349 422 27125 95 53 Sella 
Mal ne: cxtcneu conte eoeees 628 | 120, 833 23, 872 3,394 10 6 148, 807 
Maryland) ncrcccrccoseess 253 1,192 3,161 9,020 67 16 14, 068 
Massachusetts........ 3, 801 24, 960 48,427 30, 870 84 36 108, 858 
Michi gan. <...ccs5s<cs00.. 172 1, 483 3,075 449,070 1,148 lily 457,983 
Minnesota «:....c:-ce-s-¢ 31 263 676 36,278 | 15,185 128 57, 739 
Mississippi ............ 21 119 152 726 67 21 Wee (s, 
MiSSOUDI mee cesar 48 330 562 8, 252 611 63 11, 595 
MONtana sac.ivssccccetees 5 41 46 711 289 132 22, 388 
Nebraskavcs..cessans 22 179 218 3,044 755 43 5,919 
NGVEGA ccctscsceccos eines 3 ifs} 56 Zea 24 28 1,076 
New Hampshire ...... 255 2,986 | 25,955 3,852 9 12 oo neod 
New Jersey ........00 914 5, 001 20,148 Sg 136 38 64, 412 
New Mexico ............ 12 90 186 770 43 42 1,931 
ING WIRY. OTK: cuccsc0-e toes PR alts 9,465 | 122, 829 428, 427 337 94 565, 330 
North Carolina........ 66 476 1,084 3,476 48 27 5, 494 
North Dakota .......... 1 63 59 1,676 (21,472 48 31, 805 
(O) cio! |e eeerecnrecr 343 2, 269 4, 863 135, 588 393 133 145, 673 
OklahoOmas.cs:--2se0-- 26 130 190 2, 334 294 45 4,506 
OLE SOM reccecteas-vasor= 16 128 210 1,192 173 232 26,912 
Pennsylvania.......... 85S 4,975 13, 505 102,948 210 105 124, 028 
Rhode Island.......... 203 1,973 7, 893 4, 260 8 6 14, 431 
South Carolina........ 45 She 518 1, 536 ae 18 2, 637 
South Dakota .......... 4 71 68 1, 551 1,093 44 4, 233 
Tennessee 61 352 540 3, 810 83 24 5, 294 
TOX@S ccc ccsces 114 907 1, 168 7,089 498 244 14, 230 
taht 28 87 734 63 45 4,452 
Vermont 101 165 82, 598 3,006 7 2 86, 584 
Virginia 241 1,232 2,431 7,583 94 28 L2P2r3 
Washington.............. 12 133 264 2,326 338 343 191, 844 

West Virginia.......... 23 226 315 4, 659 12 5 5,3 
WISCONSIN s.:ceceeoese-ntt 53 381 909 26,680} 1,389 99 31, 707 
WiVOMIN Seescescetsessssces il 38 33 327 65 36 1, 658 
Total U.S, ..cc.cccsssns0 12,267 | 199,793 | 404,841] 1,487,114 | 52,079 | 22,797 | 45,524] 288,606 | 4,019 | 2,517, 040 
Other Countries’ 24 62 523 1,049 95 114 747 2,413 | 5,499 10, 533 
Grand Total........ 12, 291 | 199,862 | 405, 364| 1,488,163 | 52,174 | 22,911 | 46,271 | 291,019 | 9,518 | 2, 527,573 


1 Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles which 
travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these provinces 
after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering Canada 
through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 

2 Other Countries comprise: Alaska 8,698, Argentina 2, Australia 5, Bahamas 24, Belgium 11, Bermuda 8, Bolivia 1, 
Brazil 6, British Malaya 1, China 1, Costa Rica 4, Cuba 129, Denmark 16, England 267, France 113, French Morocco 1, 
French West Africa 1, Germany 315, Greece 2, Guam 8, Guatemala 6, Haiti 5, Hawaiian Islands 438, Hong Kong 1, Indo- 
China 1, Indonesia 1, Iraq 1, Ireland 1, Italy 20, Japan 48, Java 2, Mexico 130, Morocco 3, Netherlands 54, Netherlands An- 
tilles 24, New Zealand 10, Nicaraqua 1, Nigeria 1, Norway 12, Panama Canal Zone 73, Peru 1, Philippines 2, Puerto Rico 
8, St. Pierreand Miquelon 5, Scotland 2, South Africa 7, Southern Rhodesia 1, Spain 2, Sweden 8, Switzerland 32, Turkey 3, 
Venezuela 5, Virgin Islands 3, West Indies Federation 9. 
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TABLE 5. Number of Nen-Resident Automobiles Which Entered Canada on Customs Permits: Through 
Provinces Indicated, and Which Departed in 1958 After Remaining Three Days 
or Over, Classified by U.S. Federal States or Countries of Registration 


Long- 
Total term 


visits® 

PIADAIIA cecncrce osmeratuesestebuns 
PATI OM rae: tesa caste rcnwseners 7 34 76 487 80 48 359 603 63 ile valet 55 
PAN ANS AS. jay ieakaisoadaaeetess 14 27 58 283 37 24 84 103 19 659 39 
CANTTORNT A osteo cssvcoccents 129 501 es 5,212} 1,090 722) 4,442] 29,735 fle 43,875 63 
Golorado......... axa 59 149 676 165 265 | 1,034 893 100 3, 362 aye 
Connecticut . 684) 5,492) 15, 447 6, 303 33 13 136 134 22 28, 264 57 
Delaware ...... eer, 36 211 536 910 11 5 34 ily 4 1, 764 52 
Dist. of Col. 76 238 187 1, 207 17 3 42 46 5 2,421 63 
WOTICa. 1c dake eee. PPA) | RAM RS A TPA Ne EN Aird 214 114 444 580 90 12, 704 53 
(GEORGY Biannctindensirveavricastovs 62 177 276 873 39 17 90 96 24 1,654 44 
TASH OR SR Ae et. es... 8 42 47 140 30 te 810} 2,904 716 4,130 53 
MTG US gen tees ateecac seas akesese 188 677 2,176} 31,314] 1,656 563 | 1,535 1,015 152 39, 276 59 
TMU AM A ects: scatesetedeondeaeosers 73 293 698} 13,185 318 154 415 287 63 15, 486 52 
OW elemento tasters sesscsenteee 32 139 314) 8,044; 1,023 63€ 616 369 86 11, 259 63 
KANG AS) cccovevate ise eceseerecnes 41 111 185 1,651 495 182 480 384 63 3,592 46 
ISETILIICK Vise becassarccenecars 27 719 195 1,942 30 24 90 58 24 2, 469 44 
SOUS TAN Bicg rts sc. cgouvess soeas 33 87 231 753 62 41 199 178 50 1,634 44 
IMTTIO So ccasaaraocstee tet oaceserns 598 |21,857]| 11,685 848 10 6 19 24 6 35, 053 24 
IMEIVLA TIO? sresteesscteeses erences 247 762| 2,100| 4,672 59 28 108 124 15 8 115 58 
3, 738 |20, 483 | 32,932! 10, 298 714 34 214 242 32 68, 047 63 
171 861 2, 211/126, 296} 1,001 432 | 1,010 731 167 132, 880 29 
31 123 420/ 17,891; 6,951] 1,523 | 1, 490 726 120 20 F2io 51 
21 44 73 259 39 25 74 54 21 610 44 
IMISSOUrT Go tereriete a setecnee 46 160 361) 3,621 427 139 489 377 61 5, 681 49 
MONICA TION A aeatictarsecker ase oxes 5 16 19 165 194/ 2,673 | 6,012 1, 603 113 10, 800 48 
INGDIASK Ei sccttiseeaetvaeetbecess 21 37 112 1,500 549 aye} 397 303 40 3, 282 55 
INGVAC Ay. tear ontscaiis 3 7 32 121 16 ipl 90 391 24 695 65 
New Hampshire .............. 2a iee, 032 (Ll 761 1,005 9 13 30 28 11 15, 136 46 
New JeTSe@y ...ccecccessseeeeese 3,477 | 13,840] 19,086 117 46 365 315 35 38, 183 59 
INNGWaMCKICO A sccsseenandeccceess 36 90 221 AE 48 206 216 35 889 46 
New York 6,920 | 51, 766 |151, 520 296 113 692 638 85} 214,149 88 
North Carolina 23 79 12532 34 14 93 98 26 2,676 49 
North Dakota 5 28 868 | 7,390] 3,739 393 166 34 12,624 40 
ODIO Avis ce.sc08s 1,115} 3,195] 84,401 335 166 748 498 123 90,919 62 
Oklahoma .. 5 1, 000 202 ibe) 470 285 43 2,369 53 
OPE PON hoses is eacievivevats 52 109 424 119 154 718 | 16, 447 217 18, 256 68 
Pennsylvania 2,698 | 8,594] 56,772 179 86 508 435 101 70, 206 57 
Rhode Island Te Gar 5, 763 1,465 6 - 19 335} 6 8, 862 61 
South Carolina 1235 267 496 13 12 60 59 17 1, 103 42 
South Dakota 16 48 701 759 576 335 145 39 2.623 62 
MENNESS CO oi irovscsreesroasvave 107 266 1,126 64 30 98 109 24 1,885 36 
PROX ASQ. owe sreeatatons 238 547 Dy, OG 337 Paral |) abe ard) 1,025 236 6, 292 44 
OR EH ye ae 3 a 12 52 179 41 45] 1,211 827 39 2,413 54 
MGTAT ON Geter ones iiss 455 | 11,064 895 6 5 21 28 2 12,576 15 
Vipiea toh Kees ae é 616 1,474) 3,503 id 28 140 207 PARK 6,311 52 
WashingtOnesnc.ecstuintr 66 158 703 244 272 | 1,654 | 78,942 325 82,376 43 
West Virginia 69 172| 2,648 11 9 34 34 5 3,003 56 
Wisconsin.......... 171 624 | 13,781] 1,075 513 714 381 87 17, 397 55 
Wyoming ............ 9 15 ial 43 123 460 201 34 998 60 
Total US. 73,678 183,931 591,159 |26,043 114,549 31,080 143,217 | 3, 738 |1, 081, 433 43 


4, 944 8, 501 81 
8, 682 |1, 089, 934 43 
91 43 = 


Other Countries* 41 319 503 86 109 720 | 1,757 
Grand Total ............ 12,040 |73, 719 186,270 591, 662 in 129 14,658 B1, 800 (144, 974 
50 


Long-term visits® ...... % 98 37 46 40 50 64 69 
| | 


a eeereeeenel 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. ; 

2 Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from other countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these prov- 
inces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick.and the United States. 

3 Long-term visits as percentage of long and short-term visits. j 

4 Other Countries comprise: Alaska 7,415, Argentina 2, Australia 5, Bahamas 23, Belgium 6, Bermuda 7, Brazil4, 
Bolivia 1, British Malaya 1, China 1, Costa Rica 4, Cuba 99, Denmark 11, England 160, France 44, French West Africal, 
Germany 139, Greece 2, Guam 4, Guatemala 5, Haiti 4, Hawaiian Islands 236, Hong Kong 1, Indo-China 1, Indonesia 1, 
Iraq 1, Italy 14, Japan 31, Java 2, Mexico 106, Morocco 2, Netherlands 33, Netherlands Antilles 20, New Zealand 10, 
Nicaragua 1, Nigeria 1, Norway 2, Panama Canal Zone 49, Philippines 1, Peru 1, Puerto Rico 2, St. Pierre and Miquelon 
4, Scotland 1, South Africa 4, Southern Rhodesia 1, Spain 1, Sweden 7, Switzerland 15, Turkey 3, Venezuela 5, Virgin 
Islands 2, West Indies Federation 5. 
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TABLE 6. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits 
Which Departed in the Years 1954-1958 (Classified by Selected U.S. Federal States of Registration) 


1954 1955 1957 


State of origin 


North eas teri iccccscr cei ccs eee eee 1,097,044 | 1,132,735 | 1,149,815 | 1,182,090 | 1,195,336 
COnne Chi Cut ee cece eee roe oe Cetera 46, 860 47, 196 49,450 51, 160 49,929 

I Ost 0 sy Ae e eet re Ad RN BAM eB Bd crane 111, 796 114, 649 121, 187 122,579 148, 307 
MaSsSachusettsicssccccacntesneeessaar etter nar eet scte 104, 806 107, 760 109, 665 110, 349 108, 858 
INeweHampshire © fn.cccn ce csees secrete tron coe eer trees 28,865 30, 150 32,414 32, 820 oi} lz) 
ING W, CTS C Van Ss cease caocses cattree co aocoee Moet ucaecas oaeema Mean Toes 60, 342 62, 828 63, 369 65, 855 64, 412 
INGER eb 6) d are RR RO ee RR BED A RA A ec re 517, 998 543, 086 548,690 565, 949 565, 330 
Penns YVAN ainincrtooossscste tectum cesar ever orcs: Meeteseetres 121,739 122,597 117, 496 128, 194 124, 028 

eh akovo Cenwd Fon Ke Wot [boars pe nen Bat cu bageets aaa note casa hco SEE 15 eho 15,637 i, en 15, 024 14, 431 
ViGEMONG Sees ce sto terse ce bone rcoec cscs eee tes Sooo eres 89, 502 88,832 92,193 90, 160 86, 584 
OG OF, Wiebe hic vecceans cccstacs tet sases casseete ec esa coteens toes 45.2 45.3 46.6 47.1 47.3 
Great: Lia hes Fir. sc cccceecee co auc ee ees eras 772,012 791, 755 749, 770 743,926 732,166 
TTVAT OLS WW. cree cscccaae ce cccaccscea rte see coe aoe aera Bice 78,549 77, 559 RAGES 69, 333 66, 885 

iS aYo bie Na |, <cachspeReReenracook tae nb vier tna eee om Slocacdee ee conr-cantaeiecee 34, 443 34, 376 32,392 eal, alle 29,918 
MEG Aig aN seee cern caters cscuchiins sanec essa arora eons aeoou nares arose 477, 874 494, 204 468, 587 460, 830 457, 983 
COTO eae recess ee coor ean es sos oe ac sv ont 150, 088 153, 239 145, 713 152, 107 145, 673 
WIS CONG Le serseecetien sok taaes eee co ssecsetenttacote ronstecteme ras 31,058 SPA SiH 31, 413 30, 544 31, 707 
LAR 1) ad WC 6 ea A a a oa 31.8 31.7 30.4 29.7 29.0 
North Wes Cerin) ci.oices <n acccoeetoeece te ease ee oan vee ee Cen aes * 94, 702 97,346 98,114 103, 524 111, 932 
MANTES O68 tat cers ea stcaca cantante aimee terran ree emer 49,658 es ala 52,170 54, 328 51, tog 
MONGANE Peter cctecncs tesco eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 19, 100 19, 486 Oh Seal 21, 330 22, 388 
North Dakota. scceec ccoteer tte cco ee ee 25, 944 25, 149 24,673 27, 866 31, 805 
iC) Ct 1) 6 UR oe RON or Reon tc nO oe Oe 3.9 4.0 4.1 4.4 
West Coast .ictrcstcecestrc ses te re eee 270, 463 275, 628 278, 076 281,619 288, 323 
California sicctererresccarc scree eee ee ataesec te eaevocten 69, 434 67, 470 67, 730 70, 898 69,567 
ORC OOM eercec cae se taeecere eae eee cca ee e e 26, 295 28, 153 28, 506 28, 122 26,912 
Wats hin gO c.cosess ccccuec coat cctt scesseee soerenan ene Secon eae 174, 734 180, 005 181, 840 182,599 191, 844 
Sot Vota 2 icc ccu eh tie nn ee eee 11.0 11.2 11.2 11.4 
Other (Remaining States and Foreign Countries)...... 200, 924 193, 856 198, 461 199, 616 
Of, Total nn eet te etre eas ete, Mee ee ae 8.0 7.8 7.9 t.9 


toreservnseettnsecevauts stasesentencesn: ssrcaeecreeceaseetenteteee 2,426, 840 


2,498,388 | 2,469,631 | 2,509,620 | 2,527,573 
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TABLE 7. Average Expenditure Per Car Declared by Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists! 
by Selected U.S. Federal States of Registration, 1954-1958 


Average declared expenditure per car 


State of registration | 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


North Eastern: 
GOMMe CUCU Em reetene cae ste caress teuteest aa ceactinveoes te: intc ss siacnees’ 67. 74 68. 86 72. 58 71. 26 69. 77 
IME TING remeron teereteaxccecsse etetscsocscrscecssccorettirtotet ten 23. 21 24. 85 26. 18 25, 75 23. 48 
MaSSAcNUSCLiS ements .crscseeetten: Aer tesco eo es 80- 90 81. 34 85. 38 82.64 82. 84 
INGNVEL@ NDS UDG pene roth oc: Oa ne Rc eee 43. 83 44.07 45. 70 42. 88 51.95 
ING WHEELS CYincencrcececvacnaccoss <atsea ers ce sguvaucceccurooncemcocett orice 91. 22 91.08 97. 30 93. 35 95. 73 
IN GC WIRY OF Kes en i ssD i a coc ceecvars etbeatthadeeresu Ge ose cs 51. 76 52. 62 52. 78 53. 62 51. 98 
PONS VUVeLId cereregccseetecer etree cc cktaac co sesar test oeusss-cecyexiase TT. 84 78. 49 78. 83 Ths 2B} 75. 46 
OARS Let Uteemesrsesstecssc vette: racces saceateeace teste sttans 67. 63 70.91 Talo by) 72.83 70. 58 
AVE TII OI Gtecay vse ates Sao Sass ss canes eevva ie decade ceabusvexousecteabecncethosecs Tes hte} 15. 45 15. 69 15. 29 16. 73 


Great Lakes: 


UN OUS Ten tease teessect te csssscsexc isbect es ssase sotevcacouct ne erties 69. 32 84. 76 90. 74 89. 13 94. 34 
PAGAN Bs osace vet tones seassaas vicadsecses Sic t ss onceesrons Maas Teh ee 61. 65 70. 39 72. 84 70. 43 75. 30 
UCIT CAT Meret cre scene eee tac tess a Nese acesaiseok sssncbs 30. 87 28. 44 31. 85 31.91 30. 80 
OUT Oasenns sSeerenrec se sre ceceareeneere ete eivescvsssuckhbee ences teceeisss 79. 40 80. 45 80. 47 76. 33 74. 98 
WIS CONS LI Seah cote asec cesvesereu tc eesies ent esvorah ee atocss ss 67. 57 TT. 41 79. 92 82.01 84.65 


North Western: 


MINMICS Ola Breet ceessscncescte tte stccecococcuiscttoretcorcteseren 59. 07 64. 78 68.13 68.93 81.75 

IMONLADA Soe eee ities ce A a clevascusanevers tees 61. 20 60. 84 58. 70 59. 80 

IN Ont pia k Otay cc meme cn teacess ce ssctccctervecasceauacetciapess 42. 54 42. 81 42. 59 43. 92 
West Coast: 

Calorie Beets te Bcc aravsce dooce Meow teescucveceeses theese eieias 103. 41 107. 16 110. 12 

OTE SON Grcccncsccincceecncet cn ete ete ss eat case sauce ccccncecuecoisscveatexasse 97. 22 97. 10 99. 19 

Wie SIMI S COMM ere, at tere ee ener ois Soe aicenhctoeeh cs 52.93 boss PAS Tf) 
Other: 

Remaining States and Foreign Countries .............. 5 95. 38 99. 48 


1 Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 8. Number and Expenditures of Canadian Automobiles Returning to Canada in 1958, 


Days stay 


BOO eerceccteccsnecssenaceccnersoces 
QO) AG area ccedcesconsvesancaiwstvates 
Ems 15'S) caaseronesneqosocceno nose eee 
GOMOD eseccscesecesseeothastusececuent 
70- 
BQ G4) mcccrocnrondicctonrssdaraotets 
ClO). HE Vesa mocmoncpreccacceooncts 
NOOR AI Oiceacessttaractoncsnesceceteess 
120- 139 


Average length of stay ...... 


6, 500, 198 
323,994 
520, 100 
122, 979 

66, 504 
37, 738 
107, 474 
17, 310 
8, 881 
26, 895 
5, 109 
10, 057 
2,778 
49,722 
4, 248 
2,719 
1, 698 
2, 896 
752 

1, 873 
22,422 


Classified by Length of Visit 


Average F 
a page he seeders 
82. 55 4.78 31,088, 759 
4.11 31.65 10, 255, 220 
6. 60 102. 90 53,519, 858 
1. 56 131. 30 16, 147, 117 
0. 84 134. 37 8, 936, 009 
0. 48 167. 81 6, 332, 772 
1.37 189. 51 20, 367, 465 
0. 22 207. 28 3, 588, 062 
0.11 218. 35 1,939, 201 
0. 34 215. 36 5, 792, 049 
0.06 248. 92 ihe Arh 7falls 
0. 13 242. 55 2, 439, 329 
0.04 256. 13 710, 257 
0. 63 278. 20 13, 846, 499 
0.05 326. 46 1, 386, 812 
0.04 319. 06 867, 523 
0.02 317. 05 538, 353 
0.04 340. 75 986, 835 
0.01 456. 41 340, 210 
0.02 355. 29 665, 458 
0. 28 398. 80 8,941,995 
0-01 453. 82 196, 960 
0.01 499. 15 222, 621 
0-01 395. 36 265, 287 
0.01 475. 32 311, 810 
— 413.03 122, 670 
_ 402. 28 48, 274 
0.05 484. 29 Li 2,021 
_ 417. 34 41, 317 
0.15 510. 58 6, 039, 664 
0.06 580. 74 2,678, 382 
0.01 786.10 565, 989 
0.07 667.14 3, 833, 395 
0-01 163. 82 838,675 
_ 1,021. 36 106, 221 
0.05 864. 98 3,027, 445 
0.01 905. 78 391, 297 
0.02 938. 18 1, 519, 853 
0.01 1, 160. 50 888, 942 
0.01 1,379. 02 1, 027, 368 
0.01 1, 448. 59 806, 862 


100. 00 27. 26 | 214, 666, 551 


1 Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 


eeoeoeororery ore 
w 
w 


i 
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eeoeoreereryoeoefoo eo 
Ie f&P OW ab WY 
Fe OerFHonwvononua 


» 
— 


0. 48 
0. 38 


100. 60 


Number 
of 


car days 


6, 500, 198 
647, 998 
1, 560, 300 
491,916 
332, 520 
226, 428 
752, 318 
138, 480 
79,929 
268, 950 
56, 199 
120, 684 
36,049 
696, 108 
63, 720 
43, 504 
28, 866 
52, 128 
14, 288 
37, 460 
470, 862 
9, 548 
10, 258 
16, 104 
16, 400 
7, 722 
3, 240 
102, 452 
2,871 
365, 230 
203, 165 
39,910 
346, 386 
80, 803 
8, 696 
316, 297 
45, 864 
197, 464 
115, 449 
134, 100 
164, 167 


14, 805, 031 


per car 1.88 


Average 
expenditure 
per car 
per day 


25. 91 


22. 63 


23. 81 


19. 01 


13. lo 
14. 18 
11.07 
10. 38 
12. 21 
9. 57 
8. 53 
7. 70 
7. 70 
7. 66 
4.91 


14 50 
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TABLE 8A. Number of and Average Expenditure Per Day by Canadian Motorists 
Returning to Canada in 1958, Classified by Length of Visit 


Average Number 
Days stay persons of 
per car persons 

NM feiscee Meco ncivcs5c5h. qua eaca eck evsvessesesinh-cakaastewoteg 2.78 18,043,655 

PMS URIS Sees Be SURE Ess Sine Snr a Ree 2.99 967, 154 

Petar sears ca Maeos Lach sgeensa ads swsescaieiacaedececeecacttevies 3.04 1,582,946 

ec anne Pro ere se oo te es S59 <de n ote ss cchs Ceeotanisvesceeiaate 2.87 353,557 

eee eaten eee Sor OR esen fens susetseewenasessetecssuset osstee Big lek 206,581 

US) spd ASH as ran ete CMe 3.09 116,755 

WU certaces Wee Res cb Se ge Pa vesivansashesacrestoasa levee Metstncties 3.10 332, 987 

B Trateeccscacseeneactarestececsseseiesécsdecccocasezsateetbiessuctes enlul 53, 843 

DQ cape cectee sete tes cet est eivesessacsedsipcessererescebecenvdessten 3.18 28, 236 

MOM te ecetetene svar cveesthes wesaccnateccevsacssqcctevech thdeebesctes 2.93 78, 797 

DIN. eS. ectetirce vers svsbactotevcnsuadessseneotsbanateneavetacstes 2.99 15,251 

A eee Sete eo waa aes canst Mee a css wsdulewet setae casdowssckuctes 3.00 30, 157 

US ener MOee aCe sete cas ssAete a hagoaccterieens Soceaweisessoetvecess 3.13 8,670 

Mg eee oee aN oss coc ot was ecsasi~-deSeehssedeescevacmecsvenss 3.06 151,980 

Doses eee Ree cots ts cans Oot Sues ccstscenchstevecsscancuseeaces2 Seat 13,870 

L Greece caeticvsccssecstoasssees wadal es ta nnscbidutuartouscae each te 2.90 7,874 

I Tides seomaen aba went wok Shas dccPsvsSevewshs Gachsessevedscescdeos 2.94 4,988 

Bierce cewseaceeccsecs teaches ceaecsets es she senst oabee en sasedseeaghes 2.90 8,410 

iO poacesBae core cvs seuss asacsce-vaaeces Susstetesscsesesecceesstsca Sh PP 2,419 

ore ceeeerccsscscenenescshaectessccontanctesccaccersevseceesates 3.14 5,879 

al Geese erect ccotesctecciicenrccteetstndrecssetteeseot ue cuetis ADT 66, 653 

DIP \ ys Se AI ee, NN Ae RE, Ate 2.70 1,172 

1D Bee anee Re a RNC oy aaeliensstesns Ressecssitecstaceetatec 2.91 1,299 

PRES i Sette ay een OS ee RE, ee ee 2.84 1,907 

PAL Be Re Tae 8, RR, A elo 1,807 

2 Gk rene acestdcascvessescescecccusss Oa ee ys RE 2.39 709 

Dil greats wetaencawndatecsaceste ce tascuonck essa dt'-ssS¥aesstcudecsabcb ot 2. 40 288 

Opes d Ri teccce caucus sect wtvsatsuccnstotssaeaotlcssaonsndecesaches 3.05 11,153 

DO Pein ot etend sass ssaesestctets cas consdavene ducers seasoning dhesetes 2.43 241 

ORO Openers tees eae tek ete ce Sh Sess desadSeacccsassedncdenes 2.74 32,414 

ABS Dire, eee ae aice cade ca see tetera sa suaraccacectetestcaaparsdecsches 2.72 12,525 

BODO: dc sceees ai decsess lap szegp ceesess ts es re eer ee 3.18 2,291 

GB OBG 9 tases sctete sce teak aeceve secaccccs <esbedouscnsscasseatocsted 201 15, 934 

Om LD cae oe aeee cota: pect creaedes oc wscecy'sndseabacdetcasscocscecvon 2.65 2,915 

SOME BO mee eee sectosetocenc cous ses saa Soda scdestuseauceceverteesees 2.60 270 

DO MOO crcrccacar tee neceieaeomsccsscrctsdscs sadksteociacesedouesdbeeed 2.52 8,827 

MO Oranist Qmamrcenee Seeeet ee cece crest ycteosee Mianastevetctsentcansees 2031 996 

2 aS Olea ncccenseebincn eer esc satesscetcdea ssSeceesasatsestonsesicss, 2.32 3,759 

Aad CS irene sce eter sneer ica. scks tac tieavs dor ontastavaceesnendkes 2.40 1,841 

AOR 1O Diener steretcast thet anccenessass dh sssemiwaossssstoeansdocict se 2.50 1,865 

OOO Venere trian. err tees ce cer nce ences sip axe nandt ce etcmeesdens 2.54 1,416 

BU OG SAD ince eelee Seles athe eee werastoee coke ee tensaxpscacesusoeos 2. 82 22,184, 291 
Average length Of stay Wih.ctetsc.s.ccccrvetecoeeteatseneses 


1 Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 


Number 
of 
person-days 


18,043, 655 
1,934, 308 
4,748, 838 
1, 414,228 
1,032,905 

700, 530 
2,330,909 
430, 744 
254, 124 
787,970 
167, 761 
361, 884 
112,710 
2, 127, 720 
208,050 
125, 984 
84, 796 
151, 380 
45,961 
117,580 
OOO mls 
25, 784 
29,877 
45, 768 
45,175 
18, 434 
7,776 
312, 284 
6,989 
1,000,944 
551, 726 
126, 990 
960, 502 
214,515 
22,577 
7197, 696 
105, 745 
458, 185 
277,476 
335,700 
417,338 


42,343,231 


per person 1.91 


Average 
expenditure 
per person 

per day 
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TABLE 9. Number of Canadian Automobiles Returning to Canada in 1958, Classified by Length of 


Visit, by Province of Re-Entry into Canada 


Days stay 


BOM S ON ceccessoscscecascerartscctesectsecscrsacssece 


A Dimi 4 Oi icccecccseressceassersosceecotssassessteseencste 
DU iO Olcsscacccestocnccvesecseesecsectssssasececerestee 
GUSMNGO cescsoccanscovactoneeetetreseseresncreceneeren 
LOSE] Olnecenasconcascasceessascessusseessacseserscsezs 
GU MEG Olaatacareconecenecetetsapteesacssessscecom eens 


DO amO Olantstansentecerecsssvecscecesasscestecesecanerts 
UO PIN Olacsssnsttecnesstasescactcaseussesteveressetsers 


Atlantic 
Provinces 


67,193 
31,759 


8,659 


Quebec 


1, 074, 435 
95, 734 
111,027 
35, 319 
21,484 


10, 221 
40, 207 
4,710 
2,060 
7,934 


1,317 
2,043 

789 
14, 482 
2,308 


521 


Ontario 


2,951,955 
91,580 
203, 179 
42,770 
18, 084 


11,078 
34,536 
5, 630 
2, 889 
9,165 


1,389 
4,177 
372 
18, 696 
619 


Manitoba 


137,819 
13, 005 
32,841 

7,091 
3,610 


2,091 
4,716 
676 
428 
1,217 


260 
347 
141 
2,596 
108 


186 
ailtl 
93 


* Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 


Saskat- 
chewan 


82,370 
5, 299 
14, 817 
2, 736 
1,811 


1,059 
976 
601 
390 


416 


114, 281 


Alberta 


44,168 
4,675 
19, 167 
5,042 
2,661 


1,895 
2,720 
1,005 

478 
Le LON 


317 
271 
162 


88, 886 


697,570 
46,508 
107, 310 


17,949 
10, 195 


6, 662 
13,582 
2,541 
1,478 
4,158 


1,043 
1, 493 
690 
9,407 
633 


450 


933, 279 
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TABLE 10. Number and Expenditures of Canadian Travellers Returning to Canada via Rail in 1958, 
Classified by Length of Visit 


% of 
Days stay eer - ae be arte Ree ee poet 
persons persons per person itures 
be $ $ 
[| Sopa ee ae a 2 8, 406 2.07 40. 95 344, 257 0. 61 
Dra era AE, cs vaviotot 45, 088 14..12 66. 98 3, 020, 079 5. 36 
ae Reeth bt as 6 72, 695 17. 93 76. 34 5, 503, 383 9. 76 
(Nae He en ee 45, 665 11. 26 94. 16 4, 299, 772 7. 63 
haa 2), eer 33, 519 8. 27 108. 09 3, 623, 066 6. 43 
ited ap ee ee 19, 842 4. 89 115. 82 2, 298, 166 4. 08 
(ae eee 26, 384 6. 51 112. 10 2,957, 531 5. 25 
Boe a ee MO ccc sta 16, 276 4.02 116. 96 1, 903, 564 3. 38 
Pee Sc. ee ree 8, 161 2.01 120. 27 981, 560 1374 
A cored SEH te? ce.5 0k 21, 653 5. 34 120. 67 2, 612, 813 4. 64 
ie eo ae eee ee 3,672 0. 91 148. 59 545, 640 0.97 
Wine 53.) eee ane ee 9, 863 2. 43 155. 67 1, 535, 362 2712 
SP REar ee | ee ee 3,413 0. 84 167. 44 571, 473 1.01 
Cease Se i 17, 827 4. 40 190. 55 3, 396, 931 6. 03 
Ee ae oc eS a 5, 502 1. 36 183. 81 1,011, 320 1. 79 
1G See ee Pt 4, 685 17.6 224. 37 1,051, 195 1. 86 
GRE RS: Sf. Aires 3, 295 0. 81 229. 06 7154, 739 1. 34 
Le ks a 3, 834 0. 94 200. 74 769, 622 13% 
190). PO cok.) 2, 057 0.51 201. 10 413,671 0. 73 
D0 cc PRs ee 3, 964 0. 98 223. 79 887, 091 1.57 
PU: Cece Act 8 Sener 7,612 1. 88 206. 68 1, 573, 230 2. 79 
Me tesa 2, 033 0. 50 257. 33 523, 160 0. 93 
Paani f 1, 524 0. 38 276. 47 421, 347 0.75 
PAs Re 1: a 1, 449 0. 36 270. 83 392, 439 0. 70 
Cie Si 5. ae ea 1, 279 0. 32 281. 86 360, 498 0. 64 
rh A A ee 967 0. 24 383. 93 371, 256 0. 66 
4 (See ok ah I oe 1, 063 0. 26 272. 32 289, 476 0. 51 
ae oe A, ee 2, 652 0. 65 259. 78 688, 925 4,22 
OF chuck We eb ascccsecstese 0. 14 287. 40 167, 264 0. 30 
Os 39, eRe. Seen ae 2. 84 283. 44 3, 258, 411 5. 78 
CUE ge pane Ce. ale ae © a a 1. 20 397. 22 1, 926, 925 3. 42 
LN Sa ee Aes. a 0. 44 404. 10 716, 882 leon 
BO eae CO. =< a MNO cosisctose 0. 80 358. 51 1, 162, 663 2. 06 
TOD carp sites Ri evecsnscat ste 0. 29 460. 04 548, 833 0. 97 
eM ie a A. aes Seer 0. 24 508. 85 498, 669 0. 88 
ST See. ey ee 0. 51 664. 1, 372, 992 2. 44 
5 Le ih ae As ee Aa 0. 22 609. 543, 489 0. 96 
PIV 199 Feet eesesecdi et 0. 25 619. 631, 165 1. 12 
140.— 160 525 eked hek sca. 0. 25 659. 655, 794 1. 16 
EGO = 199 cco steed desss.s tae 0. 29 654. 776, 806 1. 38 
DOOCOVET cnc ket teat encase hae 0. 392. 1, 006, 571 1. 79 
Total :.;..4. 4480 etek ee 405, 380 139.05 | 56,368, 030 100. 00 


person - days 


8, 406 


90, 176 
218, 085 
182, 660 
167, 595 


119, 052 
184, 688 
130, 208 
73, 449 
216, 530 


40, 392 
118, 356 
44, 369 
249, 578 
82, 530 


74, 960 
56, 015 
69, 012 
39, 083 
79, 280 


159, 852 
44, 726 
35, 052 
34, 776 
31, 975 


25, 142 
28, 701 
74, 256 
16, 878 
368, 273 


211, 609 
95, 004 
201, 054 
89, 140 
81, 684 


189, 446 
95, 279 
126, 413 


151, 049 
212, 076 
192, 802 


4, 709, 611 


Average 
expenditure 
per person 
per day 


+ 


40. 
33. 
25. 
23. 
21. 


19. 
16. 
14. 
13. 
12. 


95 
49 
24 
54 
62 


30 
01 
62 
36 
07 


13. 51 
12. 97 
12. 88 
13. 61 
12. 


14. 
13. 
11. 
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Number 
of 
persons 


30- 39 


40- 49 
50- 59 
60- 69 
70- 79 
80- 89 


90- 99 
100-119 
120-139 
140-169 
170-199 


nese eeeececeesoroercrersssessseeee 


denerecercceresecnsrereeeneeeeeeee 


neem eee eeeceesereresesseseessesess 


Prrrerre tiered 


Prrreririrrrrtrt tte 


sone eeccnrersereeeseesceseseeeneee 


eee ececcsceseneeenenesesressecees 


Prrererrrretit rrr 


wee eeeeeeeeecerereeneseeesesascees 


see eeeeereneeenesceeersesererseres 


Prererr rere 


Prrerrrerrrriter reir 


PPrrrerrrree ree) 


a eserenececenceesesesesescsesesees 


Preeeererrett etre rrr 


Prreerrrrrerrri tir i rte 


seen escecccrseesceesessesssgersene 


Prreererreri itr 


Perrrrrrrrrtirt iret 


Prreererrett te 


Prreererritirtti 


Prrererrrir rir 


see eeeecwccescoescasesessscesosae 


Prerererrrrtrrr 


Perererrrrrettr titties 


eee eworecrscsseesesenessereessoees 


se eeeeccceresossseneeseressescress 


DOO SOV ER ise eirtevestceenscoccacnattece 


See ecreesecercesseesseessenccsoues 


20, 412 
65, 947 
72,014 
46,652 
27,219 


20, 351 
31,073 
14, 629 
7,156 
20, 753 


3,215 
9, 576 
3, 453 
23, 669 
10,026 


4,464 
2, 263 
3,305 
1,372 
2,995 


8, 843 
1,122 
1,806 
1, 205 

923 


694 
658 
1, 983 
689 
10, 035 


4,273 
1,621 
3,045 
1,023 

962 


1,921 
962 
965 
833 
607 
394 


435, 108 


% of 
total 
persons 


15.16 
16.54 
10. 72 
6.26 


4.68 
eae 
3.36 
1. 64 
4.77 


0.74 
2. 20 
0.79 
5. 44 
2. 30 


1.03 
0.52 
0. 76 
0.32 
0.69 


2.03 
0. 26 
0. 42 
0.28 
0.21 


0.16 
0.15 
0. 46 
0.16 
2.31 


0.98 
0.37 
0. 70 
0.24 
0. 22 


0.44 
0.22 
0.22 
0.19 
0.14 
0.09 


100. 00 


Average 
expenditure 
per person 


7.32 
47.83 
59. 02 
61.36 
718. 42 


88. 02 
90.31 
92. 56 
99. 68 
110.62 


129. 29 
133. 87 
139. 28 
136.69 
145. 60 


175. 82 
171.63 
138.45 
176. 10 
174. 58 


171. 51 
235. 27 
235. 66 
171. 34 
151.86 


215. 93 
203.70 
210.66 
213.03 
206. 34 


227. 55 
289. 20 
349. 03 
270. 44 
253. 29 


361.49 
483.69 
588. 24 
491.32 
748. 24 
813. 06 


96.96 


Estimated 
expenditures 


149,472 
3,154, 453 
4, 250, 343 
2, 862, 743 
2,134, 574 


1,791, 279 
2,806, 206 
1,354, 132 

713, 282 
2, 295, 600 


415,679 
1,281, 968 
480, 919 
3,235, 214 
1, 459, 835 


784, 859 
388, 399 
457,581 
241, 610 
522,878 


1,516, 687 
263, 970 
425, 593 
206, 460 
140, 165 


149, 857 
134, 032 
417,731 
146, 776 
2,070, 627 


972,317 
468, 786 
1,062, 802 
276, 657 
243, 661 


694, 426 
465, 306 
567, 647 
409, 267 
454,181 
320, 347 


42,188, 321 


% of 

total 
expend- 
itures 


7.48 
10. 07 
6.79 
5. 06 


4.25 
6.65 
3.21 
1.69 
5. 44 


0. 98 
3.04 
1.14 
7.67 
3. 46 


1. 86 
0.92 
1.08 
0.57 
1.24 


3.60 
0.63 
1.01 
0.49 
0.33 


0.35 
0. 32 
0.99 
0.35 
4.91 


penditures of Canadian Travellers Returning to Canada via Bus in 1958, 
Classified by Length of Visit 


Average 

expenditure 

per person 
per day 


20, 412 
131,894 
216,042 
186, 608 
136, 095 


122, 106 
217,511 
117, 032 
64, 404 
207, 530 


35, 365 
114, 912 
44, 889 
331, 366 
150, 390 


71,424 
38,471 
59, 490 
26, 068 
59, 900 


185, 703 
24, 684 
41,538 
28, 920 
23,075 


18, 044 
17, 766 
55, 524 
19, 981 
322,425 


183, 914 
87,588 
186, 405 
74, 929 
81, 523 


176,099 
102, 343 
118, 769 
124, 396 
110, 075 
103, 205 


4, 438, 815 
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TABLE 12. Number and Expenditures of Canadian Travellers Returning to Canada via Plane in 1958, 
Classified by Length of Visit 


Average 
Days stay fotat expenditure |, Estimated | total | Nor'r lexpenaiture 

persons’ | per person res person-days per any 
LE coc sete tree ne ssaesseceshtes es 12, 408 3. 44 52. 18 647, 504 0. 84 12, 408 52. 18 
Deer ees cot ssnes cons iciesceeaus sa 36, 525 10. 12 84. 82 3, 098, 135 4.02 73, 050 42.41 
Oi cscs taebedssrtser-caccecccsceesss 41,825 11.58 104. 95 4, 389, 590 5..70 125, 475 34. 98 
OY Bac ed Si OE 42,141 11. 67 129. 75 5, 467, 646 7.09 168, 564 32. 44 
Bie onsesdesietacs sesensssesivanesice bs 30, 750 8.52 153. 65 4, 724, 690 6.13 153, 750 30. 73 
Gi eteeee seesteccsaresesna-a'e 18, 335 5. 08 174. 81 3, 205, 165 4.16 110, 010 29. 14 
ST Mette tes Coctccuett ceiesevsie ceases 22,015 6. 10 185. 14 4,075, 955 5. 29 154, 105 26. 45 
Bigeerctetachier open cece sasaiedaeme 11, 104 3. 08 205. 68 2, 283, 833 2.96 88, 832 25. 71 
Qa c cesta fees sniccinsiancnancens 5, 926 1. 64 205. 79 1, 219, 535 1.58 53, 334 22. 87 
COP rrcccecceenenones-cotncentoss eee 17, 020 4.71 228. 14 3, 882, 991 5. 04 170, 200 22.81 
Ve ceccesscucecescescscnsssecusssaeus 4, 212 aes a Eel 225. 31 949, 005 1. 23 46, 332 20. 48 
ND iaecestssWentuticasndssasensansoee 8, 038 2. 23 248. 51 1, 997, 551 2.59 96, 456 20. 71 
LS estes ee eee owen avedanaslsvasieovnse 4,674 1. 29 252.07 1, 178, 181 153 60, 762 19. 39 
WA censstadtetatesors\sesssseves ceases 21,972 6. 08 264. 27 5, 806, 460 7.53 307, 608 18. 88 
ND Mtiadectvescsasseccasvasicaieassaeses 9,412 2.61 267. 60 2, 518, 633 3.27 141, 180 17. 84 
UG eee easiest ralssis vn esct soaees 5, 493 1.52 Dilan s 1, 495, 792 1.94 87, 888 17. 02 
AU teats denne itech Sesicies “aneicaasas-aes 3, 889 1. 08 309. 34 1, 203, 017 1.56 66, 113 18. 20 
iB Piscaecteatenessancssccescicndessedes 4,958 1537 329. 68 1, 634, 534 2.12 89, 244 18. 32 
LG erent te tokensprissceenensnce <tea 2, 437 0. 68 342. 67 835, 092 1. 08 46, 303 18.04 
OA “eaosecean cnenbenarsospercae sce ae 4,455 1. 23 361. 82 1, 611, 904 2.09 89, 100 18. 09 
D lites ncmesetasceeuancereesanegs «Fs 11, 560 3. 20 360. 56 4, 168, 101 5.41 242, 760 17.17 
DPN. cers Bioc-tior SFE 1,923 0.53 373. 41 718, 062 0. 42, 306 16.97 
2 Sitincres sevsh ths wtlowsomcun'sCsse> coves 1, 826 0. 50 425. 67 777, 273 i 41, 998 18.51 
Da awis de sens tnae cs icacessces ines snes 1, 098 0. 30 345. 84 379, 727 0. 26, 352 14.41 
D5 evacendie actin sanwcivonccannedee 1, 723 0. 48 348.57 600, 593 0. 43, 075 13. 94 
DEP iiessectetsentsssecoceneceescaudes 1,181 0. 33 446. 24 527, 013 0. 30, 706 17. 16 
DO) Meaaeaeratassercecesocrse sence cece 999 0. 28 369. 33 368, 964 0. 26, 973 13. 68 
PAE) gececec ane CeLEFA DOLE ICONE 4,488 1. 24 416. 46 1, 869, 090 2. 125, 664 14. 87 
DAD cee SPCC DORA ECOL 634 0. 18 373. 57 236, 846 0. 18, 386 12. 88 
Ola 3 Seer teat actasies valnezecoaseas once 13, 505 3. 74 396. 34 5, 352, 606 6. 429, 034 12. 48 
A mar A Olt acsescauessscmusvesdsscaveraensy 3, 936 1.09 497. 11 1, 956, 613 2. 172, 096 11. 37 
iam) Qimeetaacmencetesacecec sie sscec and? 1, 825 0.51 539. 92 985, 347 ih 97, 706 10. 08 
(S108 G42) ces-conccod-eeacaceracenpendsende 2, 582 0.72 657. 01 1, 696, 390 2. 159, 002 10. 67 
Oot d Olmaterereiarcrascn sc creeescsccaceess 1, 384 0. 38 592. 90 820, 573 a 101, 049 8.12 
B09 BO eisse-deibasts cwssasscnesss.ceses 466 0. 13 895. 68 417, 388 0. 38, 918 10. 72 
OOO Otte. sacssttacerescsectecec sees score 1, 389 0. 38 1, 031, 005 1. 126, 446 8.15 
WOOO US) aap naiecerececocenceac-ricsosce 378 0. 10 305, 414 0. 40, 066 7.62 
ZO Rie 3 i etesnasttts cctticasessverscvacs cont 1,021 0. 28 865, 389 1. 125, 873 6. 88 
NG Oa GO cect epee sess. veneeseesceste re 378 0. 10 424, 317 0. 56, 851 1. 46 
Ole 199 etrevee- tree actiecrcsscansemon-anens 557 0.15 534, 311 0. 100, 412 5. 32 
ZU USO Clerevscsetetessis soarsoereesceseres 664 0. 18 825, 529 i 173, 284 4.76 
TOURL, csdenstvarssosnecscsacasaceesbusses 361, 106 77, 085, 764 4, 359, 671 17. 68 
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TABLE 13. State of Destination Reported by Canadians, Special Survey, 1958 
Percentage of Persons Reporting Visits of 48 Hours or Over 


Ree a Calendar First Second Third Fourth 
State of destination year quarter quarter quarter quarter 
per cent 

NG Wie KAOTIK seeks rns ee gees came Ee ree eo noe eon netee eseseenceraee seat ss 25.69 24.02 202.05 24. 20 29.41 
Wits hin pe tOn ecsserecescteecnessscesesnenes-csecenererenencesesetivencasaesnsacs Lis 10.43 10.10 12.96 12.26 
ISI Cay yak: epee ere ee An ee Er COO ECE CCE PEC ED LOT 23.61 19.30 3.41 4,91 
IN GUGITREE TY oshsh ccerbecepecececrpcannco -cnb- con etoo CaS noorouccioe CHAOS SSeSCGE™ 9.80 6.91 7.87 9.95 13.18 
GUT EO TTL eceree cee onk codec ah acacnscnchne ccuasseamasaversacceressscresss 5.38 7.10 6.87 4.19 4.63 
MASSACHUSCLES  ccceeccc-ccceccceoscstaatecesvesen scoteecnecsucccresssaunscns 5.06 3.92 4,24 (a) eh) 4.73 
Minm@S ots Sartie ere cccslsttecboteccvecucccteesesauti Mecsas sesecesessce see De Me 2.64 3.74 3.71 
COTO a scab eae cocoa eatenes seoteascameses 2.90 eno 2.34 Begs! 2.88 
INA TV eee ae a cot cate cea cue teat cerns eneeneceeeoetrceeas Paty 0.83 aby 5.03 Peake) 
SRB Raion sy eee eee Cen RPRE He crepe ococesotinuoeeere erence Ze DS yey 2.0 2.90 3.09 
INE DIGIRSEM clencceae noceeconescona roscoe aRoee choca cpoaerecebaane noon Ze 12 1.00 215 bys! 1.61 
OTE OM eros rear eeese ecetee c eae nero creer on terest tourscesenceeaaess 1.90 1,55 1.75 2.34 1.67 
PICHIESY lveli o eeeeeccnacseccctcnscoxteerersasess csstecen eeecrecaseeessneasaeve 1.89 Pes ?hil 1.70 2.07 ies Ht! 
Nini (oy ch eee ae Ree nS bey Eee ec ee eee coe LEG 0.61 1.16 203 PAS IS| 
NOT AlNOLe eer cose srereer retac acca cnoceseoneseactursesonetonnersenceters 1.46 eco 0.89 1.88 1.58 
DiS Ga Ot COLUM pare scorer sseeecec soe ececsrocsecestectroctscesetoscesccsse 1.10 0.89 1.08 1 PA} 1.07 
INN ELT SR eee eo ca ns Re eee oo vane Sct eaun cu saubecacsunceste 0.82 0.42 0.57 1.14 0. 87 
COMME CEL CUE correc ence oa tes chcck crore comet cs ccvececeanscsvsececonerencces OL Ti, 0. 56 0.83 0.81 0.79 
INCe WEL AI Sle teeteres eroen teceett stn ccsacceceseas cseatoasccasteecrareaed 0.77 0.25 0.56 1,24 0.64 
AVALT PTI Fes teseette eeseesctecnts orctetens etna acs. tere seesaatevecesceresaenstas 0.75 0.50 0.68 0.87 0.82 

0.66 0.45 0.32 1.03 0.57 

0.65 0.59 0.78 0.67 0.57 

0. 58 0.97 1.06 0.22 0.40 
IAT UPOMGe moet cocencreres cnet ore cote ee eee ner ctens sonasececeeeccnbosassesssrscnes 0. 57 1.10 ies: 0.13 0.33 
WAS COM Si yore eee nee reeeree Satacacccacenecne suaesuussonweruacocones 0.49 0.31 0.24 0.75 0.45 
UOC OIIS Vers Clee csectcxewe ces erence sotec ssc seonteat oe ceeees Se scce cusses 0.42 0. 27 0.42 0.51 0. 38 
IMDS SOUES roe ee ere ween ea aree core case sean cnersuetoncescerscurrs 0.40 0.31 0.55 0. 35 0. 40 
Mary leric mectne nese ettec sy ates week veccassecevacessecere teeeessocerere 0.26 0.22 0.35 0.28 0.19 
COUT SAT ED see ee cacy cnc hemes sec sec cb detec tecce eae eaeteceesesstees 0. 24 0.54 0.22 Osis 0.25 
GOT OTE eeecececcsesevcceccae cake eee ore eae nc cee seatecousmetonsasetenaecss 0.22 0.03 0.23 0.30 0. 23 
IKON GCIEV: cess cece creat saecress sesereeneeectccescrontocexertocsereves eerenes 0.21 0.14 0.27 0. 28 0.11 
ET’ GTN CS SO Cy erctens cae ce cagne cs tevcee onde secon esecentarencanscascestasonctat 0.21 0.34 0213 0.20 0.21 
IN GVEA cececccccrcecscacescuscoueeores i 0.19 On15 0223 0.12 0. 28 
NOME: Carolina cetscsce.-cosscreteten reas acesnsccchenteeseeccoames $ 0.18 0.14 0. 29 0.16 (Oe 7 ks} 
South! Goarol iit ic stesccccec onee ec ssane soos cecwestucesseveccscccsencnsneaeesc 0.17 0.14 0.31 0.10 0.18 
TW Sereeeacee cue sos ce bk Sane cnncnagedseaninsoe cceeeee gaa tecenoomseeceucemrete 0.16 0.06 0.19 0.11 0. 28 
VW tet eeeecucccccessecccrecsccbcnacieuctenaccsctcavsuccnensestacreccsstcansecsunsssacs 0.16 0.22 0.09 0.17 0. 16 
WV TAY cece cere reer ren ke pee ecte ottes scoenvsoatconeescacocssccrrccnsentea Oats 0.04 0.07 0.28 0.13 
CHOOT ELD Mercere rec soa e cree once ra tans cee ac tauecuceetecnctncerstacn 0.14 0.10 0.19 0.10 0.19 
South Dak Oba reer cesicsectersnetetscetececas eeu ssvsenvacececeneeecesvacess 0.12 0.10 0.07 0. 18 0.08 
West Vilpiml aierrtressccrrtatere sateen et -svceteserscn: ceettcrscrteces 0.1 0.09 Onl2 5 Ay 0.07 
AVG Ue ca eiec ke epee cece a cocaciea sesuloeiec cen acuncecoumimetensccecctncacererers 0.11 0.17 0.04 0.16 0.04 
Ki BYE SAS coer eee ee a cec a eee te rec cee te canoe eceue tener cocorer tee ecveensned 0.08 0. 20 0.11 0.06, 0.02 
OY AU: sey nti: Weceeete ree Peete Mi eee eee eect Siaeen eee Pre 0.08 0.08 0.13 0.05 0.08 
TOLL WAT Cer ee sera renccae Ne tre ches eee ane nares 0.07 0.03 0.05 0.05 0.14 
IN GDPASIED 2 o-cce-ccesasessccsssteranccontenncectaes scetecateenececeestarsscrasess 0.07 0.11 - 0.09 08 
INOW MOXLCO Mr irecrecctesceectntrtatteccasscusveatethavseseusiearacsscones® 0.05 0.08 0. 04 0.06 0.04 
VA Vert amie oe eto sets soeco sonnet cccaatenascccctecevotbtcenee cess cucteccesmeee 0.04 0.08 0.05 0.01 0.04 
INT ANS AS horses ccc sttetes ccceSeasccares sets cnscncas stesenecensecerereemeaascre 0.04 0.06 0.07 0.02 0.02 
MISSISSIp pimetretencaccessccctettesccar-s-oussseaerieseerscsemtesesescacs 0.03 0.05 0.02 0.03 0.01 
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TABLE 14. State of Destination Reported by Canadians by Province of Re-Entry into Canada 
Special Survey, 1958 
Percentage of Persons Reporting Visits of 48 Hours or Over 


State of destination Rie Quebec Ontario | Manitoba Beli Alberta Canada 
] per cent 

ASU Gl eee eedstetceecces at cxecsevsce cet _ — 0.07 - - — 0. 03 0. 04 
PATHIZOM leenstececs dececarenc-eocceereccncee 0. 10 0.03 Ons2 1.09 — Tete) 1.33 0.57 
PATKANIS A Sieetster cnet ttts te ccacencsccoce _ 0.02 0.07 _ — — 0.01 0. 04 
Califonmigweecm teers, en ilo BS 2.62 5. 09 2.44 9.45 18. 06 5.38 
Colorad opemee: rr eee cece cos 0.30 0. 04 0. 22 0.69 _ 1.46 0.17 0222 
COnnmecticutierc:scsscccottensc- 1. 65 1.96 0.61 0. 03 — = 0.01 Onn 
Delawaremer rnc ne 0.05 0.13 0.07 =— — 0.16 0.01 0.07 
0.50 ile Fee 1. 30 0. 84 — 0. 33 0. 09 1.10 
6. 36 11.93 15.49 4. 31 Danled 1.14 0. 26 10. 71 
0.15 0.13 0. 20 (5 ~ 0.02 0. 14 
_ 0.04 — 1.08 3042 So.OP) 0.66 
0. 85 0.58 3.82 5. 85 Pe Ml 2.60 0. 39 Bhs 8) 
iG 0.06 ts 0.90 0.54 0.16 0. 06 0.65 
- - 0. 19 On75 0. 81 0. 49 0.05 0.16 
— — 0.07 0.39 0.54 1. 46 0.03 0. 08 
ISOMUCUCK Vieowr.cerces-cecccevosteesevessss 0.05 0.01 0. 40 0.03 _ —_ 0.03 0. 21 
Louisiana.. sees _ 0. 10 0. 37 0. 48 — — 0.07 0. 24 
Maine ........ Fon 25. 68 7.19 0. 84 0.15 _ — 0.01 2.82 
Mary lems egestas. ccccsssetocesce cee 0. 45 On3it (O, Bul 0.06 136 —- 0. 02 0. 26 
Massachusetts 34. 24 12. 64 2.45 0.18 = ~ 0.15 5. 06 
IMU@ hl Pan eecseceseeronsctocecsaecosese 0.45 0.13 17.90 8.41 16. 26 4.07 0.85 9. 80 
MINE SOC eters reese cmc cese 0.05 0.06 1. 28 40. 34 8.67 PD) 0. 28 So PP 
MIUSSISSLDD lmescemterteermectcc aersser — 0.01 0.05 0.03 _ — —_ 0. 03 
IMUS'S OUD seas rceecercerceccet ois oces 0. 20 0.06 0.58 0.97 - — 0.17 0. 40 
IMOIGAN Ge escscsscccesectesecccncccosccecs —- 0.01 0.15 0.75 4.07 34. 85 le YS) 0. 82 
ING Drals Ka hotevesstccssscceesottatssen sess _ ~ 0.05 0.45 _ 0. 98 0. 05 0. 07 
ING VAC Bm eseecccasaterscssnctedssavaseeoks — 0. 03 0.05 0.15 0. 27 2.44 0. 63 0.19 
INGWeHaMpSbiTehscsccsssssteerescese 2. 40 3.01 0.15 0.06 —_ -_ _ 0.77 
ING WHJET SOY tecstrcrtrsscctccsccescsekacs 1.40 5.61 1.90 0.21 - 0. 33 0. 06 2.16 
INGWaMEXICOPS. ccscssecsse<cthcectevesee — — 0. 06 0.12 _ 0. 33 0. 08 0.05 
ING Wie OF Ki crcccss ocescsrconcssessenscees 15.77 38. 98 34.05 Load 0.54 0. 33 0.78 25. 69 
North Carolina.... bake Ons 0.15 0. 28 _ — — 0.01 0.18 
INOTthWD AKOta er cscsess esse see. 0.35 ~ 0. 31 IG Dy 37. 40 0. 98 0. 28 1. 46 
ONTOS carat. cae e ervectons soit Stccstes 0.55 0. 44 5.41 0.97 2.44 _ 0. 09 2.90 
@kVahomateecccttceseccee cc ceccsesere — 0.03 0.06 0.18 1.63 1.30 0. 06 0. 08 
QLOR ON eet. ccves eescsscaceecosteiinscss 0. 05 0.01 03 - 48 = 0.33 10. 07 1.90 
IBennsylvaniasrcccn me cccscrcee 1.10 ib, BIB 01 BAT — — 0. 08 1.89 
RUHOde: Ts] andi sesccsescssteesecs.e IR 1.47 _ _ 0.42 
NouehaCarolina ese eee 0. 0. 22 _ — 0.17 
SoutheDakotaze cscs 0.16 0. 05 0.12 
FCENNECSSCCiercccteressosetecccesteerncece 0.33 0.01 0. 21 
PROX AS eter, Meets roe eateries: es Gf 0. 22 0. 58 
WiGali er oresect-csecccescuessistceseccssstcics 5. 86 0. 24 0.16 
WWJOTMONE Srereterettcctescetesccs teceecesce _ — 1.67 
Wilt SINT Aewe sreceten corte ttcccccte = 0. 02 0.75 
Wiaishin etonivessy..1...1ctssceesseces cece 9.77 59.54 ine 53 
Westavinginidu.ts..c eee _ 0.03 0.12 
Wiis Con's itizcstres ssssessteecesecseoeere 0. 33 0. 13 0. 49 

WeVOMILT Peeeteececctecssesot cccecctsesnece . 


ALASKA eee, ee rears 


Peer cecrccsocscsecserccoescscosces 
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TABLE 15. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1926-1958 
(Net Credits + Net Debits -) 


Account with Account with Account with 
United States overseas countries! all countries 


Year 
credits Debits | Net 
r millions of dollars 

NOD G teetetecsecccestesensesecnannaceverees 140 70 + 70 12 29 ali 152 99 +53 
GD ee rccseceesteswecasesconeteeseauce= 148 72 + 76 15 28 =e} 163 100 + 63 
GDB beeerteseec porte ccsoccs-sacescveness= 163 72 + 91 14 26 ie 177 98 +19 
12 Oe cccrecesents-cetscossetenaea scr 184 81 +103 14 Pat | 1183 198 108 + 90 
AGS Opeercc ccc sentecssetccnesssccceserese= 167 67 +100 13 25 -12 180 92 + 88 
IG Siler necoatetcees ees ctennseswsaees 141 52 + 89 12 19 = 4 153 71 + 82 
TOS DU eceewsccecteetccteven weesereetscs 103 30 + 73 11 19 = 13} 114 49 + 65 
TICS he ctayesencencaspooos eedsocosneCacod 81 30 ap fyi 8 14 =" 6 89 44 + 45 
IQS Aw eeeemeeseteasercsstorcesnscccrcer=s 96 36 + 60 10 14 - 4 106 50 + 56 
QS Sireesseseterte aecceessoveesaserecer 107 48 + 59 10 16 = & 117 64 + 53 
BSR he eer pecoc hace bone OC Oe 129 54 + 75 13 21 = 142 75 + 67 
TECH (oy-qc epee pieccecoeccoeuceoDacor reat 149 65 + 84 17 22 = 3) 166 87 + 79 
THEE Fe tiornnceseeenccecaanan-oacocaconsteAAece 134 66 + 68 15, 20 = 5 149 86 + 63 
198 Sie sscrecceseeceeeeesencneeseeune es 137 67 + 70 12 14 2 
TIS epeetonen cote sceoecey Lec pose 98 40 + 58 7 4 
TYG le srepeocn scene choc ce cachonoceoenxccnc 107 18 + 89 4 
IQA Dee eeeccerecsteetraeesscseawtceceres=< 719 24 vp OB 3 
GAS Rreescccretecscteeeccsctseeratseases 87 34 + 53 2 
GAA Witesae sesetestecetes ce-cacsnesazeres’® ay By + 60 3 
LOG Syecetcecceecteaseseesceteateae 163 3 
TO Gieerssrtssnsceeecevasincsosossesvanee’ 216 6 
1947 certeseecetctesoteccnccesestsuecsntes 241 10 
L946 S ieee vecseeecesesersereeer see 267 13 

267 18 

260 15 

258 16 

257 18 

282 20 

283 22 

303 25 

309 28 

325 38 

309 40 


1 Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country. 
2 Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 16. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Province of Entry, 1954-1958 


Province of entry 


Atlantic Provinces 


Quebec.... 


Ontario.... 


dae eeneeseercccereeeeeeseneessessecustsssesesseesesseesseetees 


1954 1955 1956 1957 


1958 


Non-permit class — Local traffic’ 


1,014, 429 1,169,151 1, 385, 993 1,547, 776 1,449, 720 
SS ley 482,534 542,454 594, 244 575, 956 
3,616, 109 3,758, 160 3,915, 963 3,892,033 3,878, 340 
66,571 72,591 70,890 715,240 19,077 
23,789 31, 956 32,420 31,165 29,741 
24, 912 39, 788 32, 069 25,194 22, 809 
120,510 128,583 130, 282 WAW Hie! 130, 909 
1,536 626 995 847 337 
5,182,973 5,683,389 6,111, 066 6,287,072 6, 166, 889 
Travellers’ vehicle permits’ 
163, 034 166, 664 174,698 179, 866 216,191 
396, 783 405, 784 417, 826 425,870 407, 214 
1,492,378 1,549, 942 1,485,360 1,533,842 1,499, 740 
46,499 46,723 45,543 49,178 51, 983 
20, 863 18,910 20, 984 22,334 23, 231 
44,894 45,745 47,916 48,770 46,788 
278, 376 283, 469 282, 926 284, 790 292, 768 
8,017 intoe 9,191 10,424 9,476 
2,450, 844 25524, 993 2 484,444 22559,074 25547, 391 
Commercial vehicles 
17,259 94, 989 110, 295 105, 709 101,485 
64, 008 86,979 120, 184 113,524 96, 256 
115, 928 133, 779 156, 942 170,975 171,695 
10, 478 IAA Caliye 15, 008 17,293 23,010 
7,464 6,541 8,502 8,248 11 5:249 
4,570 7,989 Bites 8,028 8,711 
22,645 22,234 29, 834 34,213 40, 641 
1,019 315 1,385 172 83 
303,371 365,543 450,923 458,162 453,100 


1 ««Non-Permit Class’’ and Travellers’ Vehicle Permits are defined on page 101. 
2 Includes 3,915 motorcycles, 33,469 bicycles and 166,333 taxis in 1958. 
3 Includes 1,509 motorcycles, 1,955 bicycles and 4,993 other vehicles in 1958. 
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TABLE 17. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Month of Entry, 1954 - 1958 


August 
SE@NLOMBEN serreccansncecoutecchsrarsser-ocupsdescarederevessvecescansess 
QDChODEM arccoccrs stew seas ccdov ees ccs ssewesesteoudastcstecesnes sosewersa 


August 
SOptem Der iccneceacsetece: cocvesccetorecomessascexeweveeescaeusnaeetans 
OCEOD Clincscseccnscesetsverccatersieterteessteesearmucseerssneuneceurcacrs 
November 


Senna eee eee ee eee renee er ener ereHer ees GereesessenHeeereresereraesee 


eerrrrereee rere Trier rere eer etree eee re 


Preerrrrerrrer errr errr eter eee rere reer ie eerie 


PPeeeeTeIee ee Teer rereree eee ee ey 


PrreeeeeTCe eee eee reer ee eee err e errr eee tere eee) 


L 310, 994 


270, 122 323,125 

292,040 242,686 297, 624 
315, 682 269 , 088 328, 989 
330,137 385,694 425,938 
446,968 501,979 511, 769 
526,387 584,817 628,224 
799,426 921,522 881, 774 
720,499 798, 819 844, 405 
471,970 545,478 601, 759 
375, 033 459,144 481,999 
308, 980 352, 799 395,344 
284, 857 351,241 390,116 
5, 182, 973 5, 683, 389 6, 111, 066 


48, 736 57,451 56, 076 
59,617 52,332 55,175 
67,218 67,071 75, 823 
107, 022 118, 786 105,632 
194,685 200,671 162, 388 
275,154 289,577 320, 390 
562, 223 582, 036 541, 715 
515, 149 515,078 526, 738 
289, 904 309, 446 295, 853 
162,213 167,563 164, 666 
96, 945 91,190 101,587 


73, 792 
2,524, 993 


78,401 
2,484, 444 


71,978 
2,450, 844 


Commercial vehicles 


28,677 29,614 38, 264 
28, 309 28,612 37,416 
32,494 29, 730 37, 839 
21,185 26,682 32,958 
22,652 29,597 36,927 
24,224 30, 768 38, 423 
23,994 29 , 356 35, 997 
22,815 31,614 40,019 
23,148 30, 004 36, 079 
24,178 30,214 41,486 
24,589 31,869 38, 244 
27,106 37,483 37,271 


303, 371 365, 543 450, 923 


1 “‘Non-Permit Class’’ and Travellers’ Vehicle Permits are defined on page 101. 
2 Includes 3,915 motorcycles, 33,469 bicycles and 166,333 taxis in 1958. 
’ Includes 1,509 motorcycles, 1,955 bicycles and 4,993 other vehicles in 1958. 


Non-permit class— Local traffic’ 


322,675 
317, 949 
377, 850 
441,457 
539, 002 
662, 472 
900, 959 
905,627 
564,815 
467, 680 
403,714 
382, 872 

6, 287, 072 


Travellers’ vehicle permits? 


48, 336 
61,018 
85, 669 
117, 229 
185,817 
329, 904 
543, 995 
574, 926 
269, 367 
152,653 
101,577 
84,583 
2,555, 074 


41, 403 
40,525 
41, 080 
32, 712 
38,131 
37, 676 
39,278 
38, 387 
35,355 
38, 316 
37,123 
38, 176 

458, 162 


339,022 
287,370 
363, 894 
466,855 
559,676 
624,144 
893,335 
899,473 
525, 934 
461, 866 
389,134 
356, 186 
6, 166, 889 


59,017 
52,592 
78, 606 
122,623 
202,419 
306, 829 
527, 808 
587, 647 
251, 968 
171,469 
107, 864 
78,549 
2,547, 391 


39,187 
35, 049 
39,079 
34,129 
38,563 
39, 251 
41, 833 
35,623 
35,105 
38, 944 
35, 636 
40, 701 
453, 100 
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TABLE 18. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States,. 
Province of Entry, 1954-1958 


by 


Province of entry 


Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 
COMED TL Owrrrsce nace cccseces scnvacncosvsscoatesOnccsececperssesceonsrens 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


Perereer rere rier ere eee 


Peon ener seen eter en eres ene reser arenereeeeeeeesnesereeerarererere 
eer ere rere eee eee) 
Penne er ee eer eres arereearanatesesarerereraresenans 
deh enero rere rater eter enenererenesnreessesarererevene 


Pee meen ener e eee EH erence Hee Ear eraser eHen er en ee eEe Eee eEns see seas ® 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


pene nena re cereresenctererenesenererararereresaeararenererenesens 
Sars canoe ener eae er eeense ates enreeeer ese rer arenes nnese 
Perrerrree rere reer ere eee) 
peter eter ererereeeseroresererensseresaserereroreeees 


tober seme eter enone eas er ee eraseeeeer sees sees arereFe reer er erase 


Pee eee ne eearereeetesevererenssrereseusrenasane 
nee eh ee eee tener eee een e teres een eter enenesehares esse eDesor eT OrOrOn® 


see ee ee er arene reese seer er eee seer esereser ener eres er eHOseren es anete 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 


PPrrerrrr errr ere erect 
beeen mere eee r ener ee ererererenarererererenereseseserere 
Pere ner ersten ener everese rere sersrarerereeerersseaessenersEsss revere 
Renee ener er ener seer eretererereee ses er esse eee s arene 
pen evenenerereraeesereserereresesssrarerererereresere 


sen en ete eearaner erat en esas seer eserer sree es ereesr esr ones Heese 


Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
Yukon Territory*® 


Perera rer enererererorsnerarerenerereserersrare 


Perrerer ree rrrrr tree Tree eee eee 


Serer erer ere eee eee ere 


dane enenen erste rereserererenerarenarerereseresrerereee 


nee e eer er en ee eee tase sete bares eres er eserer ese rar ener es eh sree Herons 


Faw oer er ere rere rerensess see seresanessssrerorerere 


debe serene ccsarensserererersseresererasereser eee 


voce enna test ares rererereseeeressh ater essrasenesereeesensrare 


1 After deducting in transit passengers a 
2 Rxclusive of local bus traffic between 


12,433 13,421 12,476 9, 881 9,213 
135, 830 130,393 121, 803 114, 742 104,275 
195, 556 p13) 871 183,634 168,527 147, 621 

18, 006 22,877 20, 482 18, 708 17,685 

12, 183 11,198 9,329 8,349 6, 710 

1,611 1,571 1,580 1,570 1, 763 
48,121 47,241 43, 254 44,275 48, 130 
8,467 6, 856 9, 814 10,085 1,464 
432, 207 447,428 402,372 376, 137 342, 861 


(b) Boat 


19,486 6, 809 4,495 4,223 4, 832 
3,304 4,773 3, 750 5,607 5, 734 
193, 982 242, 866 243, 682 258,139 221, 443 
130, 102 115,147 147,547 150, 448 99, 864 
3 = 2 9 4 

346, 877 369, 595 399, 476 418, 426 331, 877 


(c) Bus? 


8, 822 10,260 8,072 8,329 7,923 
41,997 47, 153 51,158 59,408 63, 839 
239, 042 239, 086 233, 930 255, 830 245,161 
5, 801 6,687 6,643 7,185 6, 922 
199 879 645 168 167 

3, 060 3,265 3,132 6, 760 7,180 
36, 218 32,421 34,912 37,551 38, 294 
57 246 432 = 915 

335, 196 339, 997 338, 924 37, 231 370,001 


(d) Aeroplane 


10, 861 13,164 13, 032 15,176 15, 400 
63, 764 77,688 81, 309 89,957 92,360 
94, 831 118,268 135,075 150, 185 156, 028 
10, 959 11,909 12,278 15,009 16, 303 
1,278 1,465 i Peet t 1, 814 2,608 
11, 762 13,237 13,658 19, 807 14,617 
36, 662 42,044 46,598 50, 206 61,326 
8,351 10, 723 11,051 10,487 9,395 
238, 468 288, 498 314, 718 352, 641 368, 037 


cross Southern Ontario. 
border communities but including in transit traffic. 


3 Yukon Territory traffic is practically all in transit to and from Alaska. 
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TABLE 19. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1954- 1958 


Month 


Prererer rere rrerrerrrrerrrirtrrrir irr t reir r er irr terre i riers) 


POO ener eer eeeser seen erereseeeraeeseseseserereresesesesenesesesees 
CONOR eon eres e ees esererenare sees sree senerescseeeeeeen eee reneseses® 
SOA O Rene eee ener ee anaes sete nen ese een eeeeees aoeen ese eeeneseeeseeese 
SOF meee nee em essen eesetes ese sereseeeesseseseseseseseseseesseeees 
APPR nero eee wenea tere eee e sents eeeae eee eee ses eseseseeaeseseeseeeeeee 


OOOO eer e rene aero nore ewer eese een neeneereneeessorenseenonesessseeses 


Sonne rene een eee reer eee esaseseee cers sesece ses esses seseaesesenesees 


Pee ere eer rrr rrr rrr irs 


FORO ewe eer rer ecereeeee sere seeeseroeneesesOscsesesoseseesessesesers 


FORO Re eer One cere sees a es ee esas eeee sense ceseses eee seseseseseeeeaes 
SOOO SOR e ee se nee ee saree renee ereseseseaesese sere reseeeesresecesess 
AO Oem ese eres cone eeeeseeene sane ee ce reese ereee sess seeessaeseessese 


COOP e eee oe ee reser eseeeeoseeeseseeHseeaerereeerseseseeeeeeeseseeese 


TORO nee w se eee een ece ee COE ee Teese Oe esse Osesesese see seseeesesesessseres 


AOR ROS Ose ee wanes eee eeen ee esere He senses OEESeeeeeseeeeeesenraes 


CORO ee eee eee e eens ene e nese neers ereses seers seen esses esesosese 


rere rer reer rr errr rr etree rr errr 


Oe meee ee ree reser ener orereraeeneersoeesesesereseseseeaeenees 


APA O ee eee Cees eee eee esas eHeneeeaeeeasaeseeeseeseeeEsEseeseetesees 


ORS O Serer eee reser ese ee eas enee Seen ear ae neseseneeeseeeesesseseseee 


PTE Hee R sere eeee sere seseresereeeseeeeessaneeseseseseseseseresoee 


SOP e ee ee nee race sereserereeeeeesseseseseseeeseseaeeeeesesareeesces 


SOP ree oereerore sarees screrseen eens secesoessereseseseeeseseeneees 


POOP Oe Heer O ree eee eee eE Osea Oe es On Oe ODES EE SEseeesesoeeseeeeeseeD 


APCS OOS Ose eene eee eee Ores e rene enneeecesereseseeeseseseseeeseseee 


TOOTS ER MOR e eee e se ne COL en eeeneresereseseeenesesesOeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


SPEC CSOs ero renee Esese sees eseresesesenesesesaeseoeDeeesaseeeesess 


SOPs ORO Coro reso sere esesasesereseeeseseeeseeeeesoeesoeeseesee 


SOOO MO Ree Ee eee ee E THEE TORE H OEE EOE EEE OSE EEO Se EO EOEEaeEesereED 


Pi er rer rer er err eee er 


AOR O COCO eee ceseesseeesesoneeeseeesceeseseesseseseseeseeeoes 


TOTO RESO LOSS OTE RETO TEE EOS O He see OeET OLE sOeesesEseseeeessereeesese 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


67, 775 68, 277 73, 793 52, 636 50, 607 
60, 524 55, 254 59, 712 52,861 45, 436 
56, 356 52, 660 58, 495 46, 413 35, 558 
67, 428 62, 322 59, 913 54, 316 44, 950 
72,355 69, 862 63, 314 58, 119 50,171 
88, 898 87, 009 89, 728 72, 750 69, 394 
114, 667 116, 690 106, 914 94,177 80, 513 
112, 481 112, 695 103, 283 85, 252 82, 379 
85, 828 81, 132 76,639 55, 803 51,542 
68, 642 79, 888 60, 307 46, 248 42,922 
63, 762 73, 286 53, 923 42, 680 39, 624 


82,451 80, 712 76, 120 58, 438 57, 896 
941, 167 939, 787 882, 141 719, 693 650, 992 


(b) Rail (Net entries) 


27, 908 26, 417 26, 733 20,579 22, 276 
27,476 25, 124 25, 150 25, 257 26, 335 
24, 748 22, 776 23, 508 23, 643 17, 270 
27,534 26, 672 25, 001 28, 390 20, 148 
31,519 31, 353 27, 060 31, 186 26,516 
43,571 46, 301 45, 293 42, 244 40, 709 
62, 719 65, 841 57, 610 59, 965 49,657 
59, 654 61, 430 53, 428 49, 423 48, 499 
39, 854 36, 127 35, 724 27,770 26, 843 
29, 200 38, 187 27, 329 23, 113 20, 396 
24, 910 34, 674 23, 701 18, 654 18, 461 
33, 114 32,526 31, 835 25, 913 25, 751 
432, 207 447, 428 402, 372 376, 137 342, 861 


(c) Boat 


1,381 1,151 1, 395 1, 258 1, 815 
1,539 1, 133 1, 446 1, 421 1,691 
1,541 1, 650 L933 2, 834 2,174 
3, 174 2,953 3,021 3, 697 3, 669 
16, 116 17,648 16, 500 21,555 20, 406 
45, 290 51, 100 56, 347 56, 890 34, 932 
113, 749 121, 281 122, 785 134, 116 90, 942 
108, 175 115, 902 131, 623 135, 503 121, 662 
42, 783 42,050 48, 666 45,618 38, 947 
8, 103 9, 224 9,861 10, 562 10, 300 
2, 865 3, 038 3, 062 3, 086 3, 007 
2,161 2,465 2,977 1, 886 2,332 


346, 877 


369, 595 399, 476 418, 426 331, 877 
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TABLE 19. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1954-1958 — Concluded 


Month 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


(d) Bus +? 

Ry EUINULAS Viteevwcuseaestetsacsgscceapncdrerensnacaecetcoseaceaxowatecsecnsess 12, 380 12, 898 9, 492 10, 925 12, 689 
LO DML EV ances ceetecracssenexttscscsssseecccessqedsesssasssneqssvanense 12, 157 10, 813 12, 061 12, 342 9, 721 
IM ELC Liens ceed ete cates at crtccseascecsseacrsncaseaeeconeseueesesuece 11, 215 13, 597 12, 050 13, 023 13, 718 
PANY) ELM nuance te nee tee sate a ceeds ancaservacsesssnoetith nsacecsesese 15, 189 17,481 18, 357 21, 109 23, 025 
VAY gemteeeen tte gantectemt ers tatctasaccscsvenctsatorsdesstrtcscscssnansere 29, 923 27, 100 29, 398 35, 097 35, 350 
OULU OC pesee tre cet oo since tee tec nce rvusseganeecucescvesesasdersossasesse 39, 034 39, 108 39, 169 47, 005 46, 726 
DULY munman cea eneren anc Petcee Soares cee teasestecece-aosncnsauconesecseasose 75, 506 75,419 65, 222 74,184 69, 870 
AML D ILS UMeNepee tee decte net coe erececcnncrcorenssuspceansecesece=essqere 62, 807 64,503 66, 337 78, 714 74, 284 
ELON LC haemearemenencenran serswcrstcvnsrestteee terete sore stesease 31, 893 30, 947 32, 691 34, 786 27, 807 
eee recipes ns ines pccasanccactentosnverenaense 19, 361 20, 162 25, 122 19,512 24, 417 
IN OVOCMID OD cerececctecenccectesecceceserecestescacstesscesecesesssacaeess 12,611 14, 981 15, 180 15, 857 16, 933 
IEC CMS CLeeemnacsenee cette acta creer cet osccacerssscestrectceseete 13, 120 12, 988 13, 845 12, 677 15, 461 

PROC Bie a occoctcatstens sattsvagse saaesarse eres cuecvar\Sodsoaceaseseis 335, 196 339, 997 338, 924 375, 231 370, 001 

(e) Aeroplane 


UU Te eneeeascencecavcnsscatserrevecstorcavescrsnteoserectareecassseas 11, 806 14, 823 16, 946 18, 817 20, 640 
MEAG DELLS Yanete ten cececeetatac teres eisescecssstcsstcatsacecosenscesasateat 12, 238 13, 951 16, 493 18, 295 19, 607 
INIGE Cileeeecmsnescsceietecerecrtcsasseeevasuatrtcnessccealcsaccescsceuneers 13,538 16, 964 18, 285 21, 427 22, 795 
PIE MI Penns trees ceawectstantcate-ccatesctasesarshescvscasosesssoqsacsouaes 15, 404 18, 239 20, 553 22, 732 24, 344 
IEA Viceaveneravenacesesccececccnsnteresercccastursteteatercasessnexeucee recees 20, 481 24, 733 27, 621 31, 664 33, 269 
a) LTR 6 Wecerecstevencestacesessse-teavereceeaae2eeeceecaccsesseceswasscescess 26, 803 31, 161 38, 948 41, 028 42, 833 
SDL emer cree tents su set rte reevteren: coseeedecoresesceesotccscasenreste 30, 836 36, 453 37, 078 43, 901 43, 007 
PN US Geensecsccesctsccrence tr tsneterertesictasaureerssctserscsseesare 28, 407 38, 695 38, 078 45,077 46, 384 
September 25, 359 30,013 31, 740 35, 708 34, 902 
OCU OIG Preseens eset. seresecetathretent-cccrecsarettfecstersnasccscceanss 20, 868 26, 420 27, 624 30, 173 32, 773 
November 16, 308 18, 016 21, 204 21, 942 24, 092 
December 16, 420 19, 030 20, 148 21, 877 23, 391 


POCA recs cccrsececeteterastheszccconeresiecserconastieascesanisane 238, 468 288, 498 314, 718 352, 641 368, 037 


1 Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
2 Includes a small percentage of in transit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
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TABLE 20. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in 
the United States by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1954-1958 


Province of re-entry 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Length of stay — 24 hours or less 


‘Atlantic: ProvintCe@S icc.ccccsscnccceeoe sv ten ceeeaneee eee Ono 1, 367, 434 


1,615, 748 1, 692, 852 
1, 169, 503 
2, 864, 208 


137, 949 


1,671, 214 
1, 1167431 
3, 019, 548 


GQNULC IC Citar rtacesnsalenocacesouslioensacclsclesccuelossAsdeseaeesaneaneerses 688, 549 952, 817 
2, 367, 938 
144, 013 
65, 055 


58, 247 


1, 086, 593 
2, 7159, 531 
136, 752 
715, 043 
64, 567 


ODE ALTON cesseecccecatscocstsescdde dvacecscrcxsesuctesnauwrseceaatececr ese 1, 946, 264 


MANIC OD 8 teaxcsrestcense-escetettocnscacasetecrsenetcesemestascracseors 136, 014 141, 089 
82, 622 


44,593 


Saskatche wane catesctediceccs cesses eee asneeeices 62, 604 


86, 364 
51, 935 
624, 361 
2, 449 


PAD OR GAgirescsccccectscesete cs eaaucdisreesescakrescaicustinsnre secon seo 29, 399 


BAUCUS COLUMPLAS ee sssecacecomssncossesssencseesn'sacsapessessces 503, O77 534, 473 


1, 069 


569, 786 
1, 495 


707, 686 


YURON Territory wvedcccscetee cesses cos pote swosesessssstseseeeness 1s BBY 1, 385 


Ca oe cs cect ees caesesc sycocevesesee zest va sssonsnssecansones 4,577, 751 5, 491, 046 6, 309, 515 6, 629, 621 6, 784, 568 


Length of stay — Over 24 hours 


Atlantic ProvinGes eevee: ea cece eteeseeeetee 41, 832 97, 943 127, 366 
SHIRY, Tia 


478, 872 


152, 791 
403, 802 


149, 265 
367, 941 
471, 324 


CNIOD OC soe. cseteatcetsssoagsessieses toaaseascchagins ccdossensaseaverceaees 156, 955 310, 199 


480, 086 


COMUALIOT DE, sccccssche mrese ne ctteecdsastosces meer ert enas cece 390, 280 


476, 225 
T1, 864 
32, 481 
58, 552 
228, 773 


Manitoba ic icioviescotecesecetasoiueeeceoccaen oi ts eta 51, 086 67, 869 
32, 040 
65, 534 


186, 150 


65, 979 
31, 486 
65, 050 
203, 723 
387 


73, 387 
31,911 
44, 718 
235, 323 

386 


Saskatchewalt tieccsccicvccceestretesosstacsetiecs aie eeaer eae 30, 613 


PAN OG BTS csencacsens tears ct teccncecee cone meet tecatbeecssaceseveste 32,961 


IBEIGUSH Columbia cosccesescstete cote seee ere te ceesterecetnccces 149, 618 


VU MONMLCITIGOMY aca tssscestccs-saciecemeceeOestentcnenccene tess 200 381 609 


Canada san ccite saci c eee ee eee 


853, 545 1, 240, 202 


1, 346, 620 


1, 425, 097 1, 374, 255 


Commercial vehicles 


(AtlanticUProvinCeSiecc.cccrceesccsmeestererceasrmercete ee 89, 703 124, 443 137, 853 
183, 390 
232, 944 
28, 125 
12, 156 
13, 138 
31, 297 


355 


132, 536 
172, 788 
244, 371 
22, 220 
10, 128 
11, 169 
32, 152 
1, 423 


115, 691 
147, 609 
218, 691 
26, 559 
8, 037 
11, 229 
38, 880 
511 


QUED C Chait ste sctesceenscece tote iecc sector vce ravens tetoatencoone theres 99, 731 135, 755 
ONUAP Ome cccc.cscesaevassouscsosteccsecerscestdecerrisseeserteccee ote 164, 208 223, 384 


MAMIUOD ES secsssctssccstevordeotssuscscustotesmttnss deertcarcasicencomy 25, 646 25, 081 


Saskatche wa 1 .. cesses ediescccovsccsecchebsees seem toocerewsees 13, 819 10} 2 di 


AND CEGORS, cons conccctecerecsscedecacvesdee'scesesaccersacsdeaieeecestorsete T, 364 12, 272 


IBPICISHYCOLMMDI Amr ccrscccseceratestiestecscceteeceesceetceste 31,171 31, 653 


VukOmeTerrit Oryceccececcce ee rese teeta eae 152 289 


CORA css: Dir cisi sas fetwesvoioeeteenareaesesetete re 431, 784 563, 084 639, 258 627, 387 567, 207 


* Includes 9,920 motorcycles, 56,912 bicycles and 217,538 taxis in 1958. 
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TABLE 21. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States, by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1954-1958 


RP VINA Yee cee cccetcace scucinccsiesneice sacenelstssinas(asiee.s iesidateiasiesnesas 
HIG DG UAV ries oc tic tess casas ca eabsce ctuotvoserssenisarancssdseetes 
IMEC ERS Re re tere enc sca ce scan cae sausiicstaceeacan snacuaureciesineceabae 


PAI PANG Giese cette selec tnccesssscstesotiessete salen sbacsslanienlssesiescsesenss 
SQ WECM Cleese artececstec dot ssccnccecs scikcsantewseauasscuasccusseidsies 
OCUOD Clgreetescncceavexcuscsccscscedocnceesseees=coseresusectseacesccisces es 
IN OWViC TD CTs soceclees se ncecqconncens ok ecsoenesesnsuois<acinncesccan 
PDC COM CIM scrscecs aces crvnevewaceceavevine cases scceltaieelsrlireeesoceies 

TOLD acces cece tettrr cet oats cs asctsacscnsptotses Settee sa secessntes 


RATIUAL Ys tos neeseas cceesescceaionssscivasiss <acsdvasaciexssoscstscscalccivsanqece 
LG RUBE Y ce ccose cece ceccuens eccesececereususteesecwesscececisssFtscewsases 
IMAL Clete scorer ccec cores ce trte one ctcnrscidsisssisccsemescusanssecseccendeesse 


PAIRS Gaeta raecec acco scstacsatececnec-yestesiseciesevessotnvicrse'ssesirose 
EDLC IND Clue cusceteenencran tartans: cesses catsseaccessiesssesinsesscessteas 
OCT OD Cl merestecssceres crc cceceesteras coven ctonssteneerecesscssssocaseonse 
INOVEMN Clugerecen see ccsercececcecacecntecntceasrstacteccassracsassceose 
DC COMD CM ererctscesccere-cncecenescdaccc-ctreensestesstacesscssossevesce 

PE OG ea eee eee eee crease roscoe rmen ta chsecstesceacacsecse 


AU UT VULAD Vat reece see ceecs nan cncat Cosseet sessnas occas ss stsresusenancs 
EOP ULAR Yates aero aaa cae sate daw do eciat cae dcelsc avin else soinslesesGoveasiss 
IMEC a one ce cecaces foceun ce so tacmnadeauusewcsavenscuendacwaseveciena 


SOPLEMD Cliecraesterssosesoe-assecstecasssdesctedcese staves ceceeeisvssenes 
OCEOD CR a ac cotacest cost cuca cosdavcesvestcesctce cs esceccdeceducus tue 
INOVGIND Cf iisccccacccece cooccecs aceon cavesvertunterstscncerssssasstscwane 


Month 


December ..........seeeceeees 


Per rerrer er reer rere rere 


1 Includes 9,920 motorcycles, 56,912 bicycles and 217,538 taxis in 1958. 


225, 882 
236, 210 
271, 830 
375, 683 
447, 667 
430, 040 
534, 972 
526, 342 
428, 687 
414, 777 
354, 205 
331, 456 

4,577, 751 


Length of stay — 24 hours or less 


301, 042 
273, 870 
300, 795 
444, 174 
527, 307 
526, 692 
676, 355 
603, 177 
520, 679 
509, 508 
399, 258 
408, 189 
5, 491, 046 


383, 268 
354, 860 
427, 869 
481, 004 
559, 558 
594, 178 
737, 228 
689, 141 
576, 327 
556, 788 
467, 583 
481, 711 
6, 309, 515 


Length of stay — Over 24 hours 


399, 596 
404, 559 
492, 090 
536, 541 
587, 888 
644, 667 
737, 969 
719, 408 
601, 845 
533, 309 
481, 531 
490, 218 

6, 629, 621 


20, 454 
21, 826 
30, 760 
68, 875 
70, 665 
66, 326 
139, 502 
154, 530 
97, 042 
80, 968 
54, 067 
48, 530 
853, 545 


29, 901 
28, 139 
35, 197 
91, 539 
103, 763 
95, 473 
229, 098 
212, 498 
146, 566 
129, 708 
73, 940 
64, 380 
1, 240, 202 


44, 702 
40, 440 
56, 831 
95, 988 
97, 891 
102, 719 
230, 627 
233, 583 
152, 261 
130, 197 
83, 674 
TT, 107 
1, 346, 620 


47, 732 
45, 277 
68, 041 
111, 959 
110, 349 
118, 480 
234, 430 
250, 895 
152, 729 
124, 798 
85, 387 
75, 020 
1, 425, 097 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


420, 733 
374, 721 
486, 951 
564, 198 
611, 769 
634, 245 
756, 732 
812, 532 
627, 393 
550, 348 

477, 600 

467, 346 
6, 784, 568 


52, 324 
43, 904 
68, 268 
103, 708 
100, 646 
111, 402 
220, 317 
264, 661 
141, 916 
126, 082 
TT, 465 
63, 562 
1, 374, 255 


Commercial vehicles 


34, 780 
37, 817 
35, 195 
33, 401 
36, 129 
37, 702 
37, 563 
38, 066 
34, 877 
36, 652 
34, 417 
35, 195 

431, 794 


40, 328 
36, 718 
37, 379 
40, 980 
49, 327 
51, 448 
49, 445 
51, 345 
51,113 
52, 097 
47, 245 
55, 669 
563, 094 


58, 587 
61, 397 
52, 016 
42, 682 
49, 300 
50, 890 
52, 550 
54, 034 
51, 334 
57, 800 
52, 597 
56, 071 

639, 258 


66, 131 
62, 256 
54, 107 
44, 607 
51, 601 
49, 634 
54, 167 
51, 965 
48, 087 
51, 223 
46, 992 
46, 617 
627, 387 


53,973 
50, 981 
48, 366 
41, 696 
45, 720 
44, 326 
45, 251 
43, 880 
46, 349 
50, 309 
43, 144 
53, 212 
567, 207 
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TABLE 22. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by Province of Re-Entry 


into Canada, 1954-1958 


Province or re-entry 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Atlantic Provinces 14,014 
QUIN E Circe cc scoe aaccctaresuetsteonrececes erence seortamncstecserneee 155, 912 
(Oa Ty Ifoy hy yrscrecronarr carcedcon a ecacae contr arecre senatsachaoncaboaca6 218, 789 
Manitoba mee crseaecnccnthasencertsteomimacrcsueecrraceerecas 24,905 
Saskatche wane -crciss.cusvsesos-<-cececntrascecspreversessenencaas 5, 467 
PUIDOTUA erence cesevoserensassoncscecccstedeneseanavacsepessenesscensarcen 16 
BritishnC OLUMDILA gar ..wecssess: sens cecncen¥serecsececsesdenasncaes 71, 682 


SOM eIra CON Vamcateatanisuesce converses sien tstecesnereceetcat 1, 239 
CRN cores eas as icant cess cove su sd eentachaneeeecee ecw antes 492, 024 


29, 320 


113, 128 


Atlantic) ProvinCeS) Aecites:s.0scs-csessesatedicacsaveressoess 16, 453 
QUEDE Ge... ccnccev.tucnes «stuns ov sesccncncsattee trccembetescnasses seers 74, 678 
ONGATIO Wee teatastecete sees aoe seo-tecnane tne cattece ta sve cea aest 304, 653 
Manitoba sccacccca-cectercctties: sarsccas-esseseeanctnraeccenenracdcct 21, 729 
Saskatch ewanl si-wsc.ccces sete vesccncteeocance eccesctecceee' 596 
PAL DOTA irceecnccccsoscnsrsescetthecssvascastarcer cmectcec sere terecsrencnc? 5, 065 
British’ COlUMDILA....cscocs-+<-ceeeeneteeenetec cousnanceeesttees 76, 405 
YAK ON CIRIGOLY cocsteces ccenreceetssectesartensteneererscsececs 35 

CORT T Fy pain acc cseee co shoaecencocatcan er Agpcooacadactanceisnod: 499,614 


Atlantic Provinces 6, 732 
QUCDEG) ...c.sccscscemternodteenn ct asecacenstetetnGactetaccte sosesersees 66, 104 
CONCATIO 5 oicc.cccsesdnste settee csvesscccesectevetedetedtecsseveseeresase 98, 984 
Manitoba... .csccdectvesadtcesssoscssessunacteresssdtserevensnssntoat 5, 436 
Saskatche want eres sevs.s:ccecescsastratteanseveccosscccnseorsee 506 
PAID ONCE ie csaseccansteceetioth teasssavevessuveddevencenters scans soeesee ser 5, 188 
British! Columbiatrcctec..:cesc-s-cercoreste-ctevescossscssscsoeds 28, 851 


YuRKONS T Crritory Ss iicks cds ccascesscoutteenwenesescssvecssenst oes 656 
Peamadar .ic..2 TE accent ee asta oe 212,457 


1 Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


13, 407 
153, 252 
216, 000 

22, 533 

4, 888 

2 

70, 210 

192 
481, 084 


34, 140 
2, 892 
45, 047 


28, 202 
4 
110, 285 


13, 971 
76,014 
263, 159 
25, 323 
878 

5, 130 
80, 822 
56 

465, 353 


7, 987 
78, 140 
121, 855 
6, 239 
414 

5, 482 
33, 189 
608 
253, 914 


(a) Rail 


14, 201 
155, 634 
222, 747 

22,085 

4, 069 
65, 745 
1, 356 
485, 837 


(b) Boat 


32, 563 
23 
102, 147 


(c) Bus? 


12, 663 
78, 064 
225, 803 
28, 599 
877 

5, 268 
84, 223 
126 
435, 623 


(d) Aeroplane 


8,913 
91,544 
147, 902 
6, 698 
565 

5, 248 
38, 774 
648 
300, 292 


12, 596 
136, 478 
205, 094 
20, 629 

3, 462 
65, 118 

1, 635 
445, 012 


21,661 
3,401 
37, 557 


12, 608 
78, 333 
235, 042 
29, 000 
392 

5, 087 
93, 259 


453, 721 


9,583 
98, 868 
166, 496 
T, 204 


733 

8, 044 
41,035 
689 
332, 632 


1958 


12,096 
129, 716 
180, 553 

18, 716 

3, 154 

60, 122 

1,023 
405, 380 


16, 335 
3, 370 
65,954 


30, 834 
23 
116, 516 


10, 042 
77, 139 
223, 230 
27, 385 
141 

4, 302 
92, 846 
23 

435, 108 


11, 624 
102, 758 
180, 921 

8,016 

1, 164 
7, 984 
47,619 
1,020 
361, 106 
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TABLE 23. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 


Month 


by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1954-1958 
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1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


DATUALY eancsaccc se Wenets Seectenanacascvancndeanstecesdeesescacencarcees 38, 944 37, 832 38, 793 
be Diial Venercereceeosteccccascccsccastcovsactosesosersavsnaccnscrsnvesont 28,613 29, 352 31, 848 
MiG Neen re etceet css ccnceesans ckswachceavdoacensbsensaenabavssdoids dee’ 35, 652 34, 274 35, 580 
April SE snde Mes Ae Na wees cs asnnade@ineDveeMeSessvasewessenses 48, 263 49, 399 52,322 
IM Yarra Sao as cascnnasc sic aananauesensasessdteparsesecensand see 39, 484 36, 960 34,951 
SUMO Mes ca seacewauseseoee caches deresden suvedsavibevsisesressscnavasoncess 32, 928 34, 150 32, 758 
OJIULD Veen ete tev seetes saoasecs ceases sseiccsevesacasessicccasyusecessseah se 51, 869 51, 285 49,722 
PAWS US Gime oae tase eteN ante cenesejonsvs wees seldssesdcnevesesendacaueesascess 58, 560 50,972 55, 947 
September 41, 960 40, 170 42,045 
OCLOD eT errerr tees tec ceeseteer eastocnetccsaceseccssctpatsstlcadessssas 42, 861 46, 452 42,718 


November 


TOC OM DCT eer crcteccecercwctoneseustecic estes sensceooweessdesessacectaes 


PU OCG errr rote cscnccecccusccsessaeseteecseacedsussnccstasesvsaetece 


35,095 32,557 30, 896 
37, 795 37, 681 38, 257 


492, 024 481, 084 485, 837 


(b) Rail (Net entries) 


SU UIMUL AL Vieavemcnarstsueles ence esses couse sseardesscmasrarsacnss ccs onve scvaese 38, 434 37, 403 38, 365 
ICQ DIUALY: s.ccccacseeceseeete ste ct kos ors ve Sgeeetessacee tease ovovsateasat 28, 146 28, 952 31,513 
IAN Create devacede ecarectsntescce secrcarceeaenersnancrdesseceetecsees: 35, 189 33, 816 35, 139 
April Fond RCS ote css snca wade ees Sete Pe soa sainnnssaaee 47,540 48, 684 51,909 
MAY ertrer coer tccccccuccattrereoniectetetsssecscterssovancnevateccussassees 38, 883 36, 491 34, 463 
SUE Servs sac sscc seek casstetcvsvscessexesssecasseweorenanteestentedeheat aca 32,475 33, 707 32, 318 
US ercreerrc tence cceatetccesricscessssersdvansccseectteseracecensecses 51, 207 50, 721 49, 252 
August Soe cakecuacwasts 57, 947 50, 269 55, 360 
BEDLEMD CI .ceseserce tee eens scence sels eheree-cceerssecbieerensess 41,505 39, 692 41, 638 
(OTe) He) 012) dae peacerptpcons-occn eS ob eRe RECA nonce ace 42, 360 45,912 42,254 
November 34, 483 32,041 30, 362 
December 37, 088 37, 009 37,721 

SU Oa Lees coat Pee tee teces cer suc sssssteh deh in decOansetanceon ses 485, 257 474, 697 480, 294 

(c) Boat 

RAIUALY recast. teteracd cca stecns eonerssdstenncns sotessneccnonssewscass 4,123 3,774 2, 652 
BG DUA Y ecscecndasttcesite ces ncs<estasesenteartsostscvajencnescasesdeas 2, 932 2, 660 3, 176 
IMAC I) eeereresrerteac scarce teueaoaatc serene doen ussctecessalensonscsiesuara’ 2,821 2, 864 3, 360 
FADE amereeeserers inter acer cisesascesctacessraencoscorrcccsumeccesssvs vives 5, 182 4,497 3,970 
IM Eigen teen ccccoserccn te cecetenss sceecerenae® deen satetecoasascsecsissaeet 6, 484 6,312 5, 258 
IMC Meee eeceyctrxsacectetsacess cooncceattetrnraecscsersanccrsrseceass> 13, 427 10, 233 9,175 
SULLY Meese caeaxesaeaeteaeacdett ts csoccececsuedsdstecs.ctemsassosssicssunte 23,811 25, 386 21, 433 
PAU USbmemrecnerteaessaces codcacchoasacs staceaessecssacsousscalaussas aioe 22, 443 23, 121 26, 994 
September 13, 239 13, 755 11, 236 
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November 4,853 5, 620 3,552 
December 5, 674 4,697 4,527 

Oba ercertotec ia csescsevontanesobitar seseneatoccecseasenncnesossoess’ 113, 128 110, 285 102, 147 
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30, 163 
47, 452 
50, 191 
36, 607 
36, 319 
28, 484 
31, 586 
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33, 957 
29, 786 
41, 762 
42, 603 
34, 022 
29, 626 
46, 769 
49, 466 
36, 151 
35, 788 
27,954 
31, 003 


438, 887 
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2, 866 
2, 928 
4, 784 
5, 287 
10, 388 
19,018 
21,528 
10, 753 
6, 495 
4,954 
3, 586 


95, 213 


32, 926 
24: 971 
29, 087 
39, 124 
30,075 
28,505 
40,005 
52, 799 
33, 428 
34, 758 
26, 451 
33, 251 


405, 380 


32,421 
24,613 
28, 640 
38, 487 
29,541 
28,017 
39, 543 
52, 336 
32, 968 
34, 353 
26, 050 
32, 785 


399, 154 


2, 748 
3, 647 
3,777 
5, 351 
5, 224 
9,430 
26, 004 
34, 560 
12, 868 
5,017 
4,667 
3, 223 


116, 516 
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TABLE 23. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1954-1958 — Concluded 


(d) Bus? 


27,346 25, 367 20,279 22,300 21, 365 
24, 584 22,897 19,023 19,451 19, 253 
29, 442 26,504 23,722 28, 887 23,868 
38, 299 36, 533 34,923 37, 585 35,225 
45,094 43, 420 40, 637 37,889 38, 654 
53,934 48,872 51, 987 51,371 51,728 
68, 293 68, 664 61,656 59,642 59,037 
70,776 62, 790 68, 496 70,879 67,281 
46,844 48,347 41,277 45,309 39, 566 
38,520 34,189 27,824 33, 262 33,137 
29, 936 24,646 23, 591 23,057 23,484 
26, 546 23,124 22, 208 24,089 22,510 


499, 614 465, 353 435, 623 453, 721 435, 108 


(e) Aeroplane 


ATUL YS ooeceseccterccis dec dectectnecesscestrecterteercctersnsecceccetees 28, 486 31,634 
WUODIUATY: vecad-ccce-crescocectteaasecshaccetsomtncetenresncetestsecentnce 24,847 26,087 
MQrCltterstecncscccse sectesscenstccessts<ceocescovtennstonsusssesccssssesen 32,860 33,142 
JADA vwcectecadeccescecsvevstesteseaceeessccctursorscacersversaaeere coats 32,289 St OLd 
MY) ticcc-oetscasctoe taceussscssss seucucacenasnesceettesesessttesrsesscees 29,573 31,042 
JUNO ie vee sesseesessds cossteasaseceleecssscceetescassesesuccose’ cesbeccresvs 24,442 27,512 
DALY ese ieaskccshccecetottovict csc oacdocquncte steer steenesescesassessnee 25, 402 27,060 
AVR Sti otacics cece cocoate csncunsnsetscasscec Seen enc oee cons carcnessomeae 29,374 33, 650 
September 27,971 27,229 
OG tODOR Scscsccss seston ccaset ssessoseessaootosttretasetstocssossecuversce 29,738 33,550 
November 24,403 28,623 
December 23, 267 24, 566 


PL OL all feerc-c scar soceestosdesvsoseacesecescacnecesencercienstscersscerece 332, 652 361, 106 


1 Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


Classification Definitions used in this Report 


1. ‘‘Commercial Vehicles’’ are trucks used for commercial purposes. 


2. Highway Traffic not classified as commercial vehicles consists of automobiles, taxis, 
motorcycles and bicycles. 


3. Foreign Vehicles Inward 


(a) Non-Permit Class consists of local vehicles which do not require Customs permits. 
They are restricted to travel within the jurisdiction of the port and may not remain 
in Canada more than 48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross the border 
frequently on commuting permits. (See below). 


(b) Travellers’ vehicle permits are issued to foreign vehicles which remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours or which travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. 
(Thus a motorist who intends to leave the country at a point other than that of entry 
must apply for a traveller’s vehicle permit). 


These permits are usually valid for periods of 60 days or 6 months, but more than 
50 per cent of all permits issued each year are used for visits of less than 48 
hours. 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the holders to 
cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. Repeat trips after 
the first, however, are included in the non-permit class, as mentioned above. 


4. Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by length of stay depending 
upon whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours. 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immigration officials 
across Canada. 
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Publications Available on International Travel 


Catalogue Title Price 
number 


66-001 Travel Between Canada and the United States (Monthly) perererecceresectcnens per year $2.00 
66-002 Volume of Highway Traffic Entering Canada on Travellers’ Vehicle 
Permits (Monthly) 
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Canada. 


FOREWORD 


This publication is a statistical report on travellers between Canada and 
other countries. No attempt has been made to isolate any group or ‘‘tourist 
traffic’. The report provides estimates of international travel expenditures 
arising from all types of movements across the frontiers. Many of the movements 
are short-term and local in character arising from close inter-relationships of 
communities lying near the border. Commuting, temporary migration for employ- 
ment, business travel, and shopping visits, comprise parts of the movements as 
well as summer residents and vacation travellers usually associated with the 
‘‘tourist’’ business. 


The data, therefore, do not coincide with the movements and expenditures 
which for some purposes might be defined more specifically as relevant for the 
“‘tourist’’ industry. While the latter industry would comprise only part of the inter- 
national business shown in this report, that industry does on the other hand also 
include the large and growing domestic sector of tourism not covered in this 
publication. 


In using statistical data in this report it should be noted that some of the 
averages are derived from data covering many ofthe groups of transactions noted 
above. For example, figures of average expenditures applying to certain cate- 
gories of international traffic must, for the purpose of this report, reflect the 
spending of all groups of travellers who cross the border. They are, therefore, 
not necessarily representative of groups generally regarded as tourists travelling 
for recreation. 


WALTER E. DUFFETT, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA 
AND 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
SSS: 


Leading Developments in Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 


The most important factor entering into the 
statistics on travel between Canada and other 
countries during 1959 was the change in procedure, 
for admitting foreign vehicles into Canada, which 
was introduced by the Department of National Rev- 
enue. Effective October 1, 1959 all vehicles not 
registered in Canada must be covered by a customs 
permit issued by the Department of National Revenue 
on entry into Canada. This document is referred to 
aS a traveller’s vehicle permit (E50) and must be 
surrendered to Customs officials at the port of exit 
when the vehicle leaves Canada. Additional informa- 
tion on this change of procedure appears in the 
section on ‘‘Method of Compiling Data on Interna- 
tional Travel’’. It should be noted, that the change 
in procedure has altered the statistical series for 
foreign vehicles and, therefore, direct comparisons 
for this segment of travel with data in previous 
issues of this publication are not possible on an 
annual basis. Furthermore, the revised permit has 
made it necessary to discontinue the special survey 
of non-resident travel behaviour in Canada which 
had been conducted for several years. 


During 1959 entries into Canada by residents 
of other countries totalled 29.9 million as compared 
with 28.6 million in 1958, a gain of nearly 5 per cent. 
Included in this number are some 41,600 entries 
direct byresidents of countries other than the United 
States. Total receipts amounted to $391 million com- 
pared to $349 million in 1958, an increase of some 


$42 million over the previous year. This increase 
to a new record level can be attributed entirely to 
United States travellers as receipts from other coun- 
tries were unchanged at $40 million. 


Re-entries by residents of Canada totalled 28.1 
million compared to 27.6 million in 1958, a gain of 
approximately 2 per cent. Besides visits to the 
United States this number includes some 157,000 
re-entries direct from other countries by residents 
of Canada. Total payments amounted to $598 million 
compared with $542 million in 1958, an increase of 
$56 million over 1958 or roughly 10 per cent. Pay- 
ments on account with the United States advanced 
from $413 million in 1958 to $448 million in 1959 or 
by some $35 million while, at the same time, to 
overseas countries payments advanced from $129 
million to $150 million or by about $21 million. 


Although the debit balance on travel account 
with the United States declined from $104 million 
in 1958 to $97 million in 1959, a decrease of $7 
million, on the other hand, during the third quarter 
of 1959 there was a credit balance of nearly $43 
million. The debit balance with overseas countries 
advanced from $89 million in 1958 to $110 million 
in 1959, or approximately 24 per cent. The total 
debit balance on account with all countries amounted 
to $207 million in 1959, an increase of $14 million 
or 7 per cent more than the previous record of $193 
million in 1958. 


STATEMENT 1. Number and Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada, 1956-59 


Number 


Type of transportation 


Automobile: 
Non-permit or local traffic 
GUSTOMS PELMICSIA.,,. cscasseetescatcscsnsisevcnsnbeee 
Repeat trips of permit holders 


Totals 


12, 300 
7, 405 
3,211 


22,916 


Dene ee cence rereneeenes 


N on-automobile : 


EVAN ee eae aN ere ee. Me Pe, bik sec eee kicdeateost tye: 720 
BS OBER renee tees. sien coesecmonoatvannt vitaees setae ens 309 
CNEOUS DDS peer eee nee eee tats 375 
PLAN CMe ene eer here ee et ec; 353 
LANE? ee ochcb RE RER eRe Ret ae 3, 946 

ED OCA IS Masters eetcktee sock ceah sore het acca uce anstes 5, 703 


27,667 | 28,619 


See eee eee ee ee er 


1 Subject to revision. 
2? January -September inclusive. 
3 Not comparable with previous years. 


of persons Expenditures 


9,025? 35.4 
8, 8479} 137.2 
4,959 = 
22,831 | 172.6 
619 43.7 
419 15.7 
392 22.0 
432 36. 6 

5, 188 18.7 
7,050 | 136.7 
29,881 | 309.3 
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United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Types of Transportation 


In 1959 a $41.7 million increase in expenditures 
of United States residents travelling in Canada was 
almost evenly divided between the automobile and 
non-automobile categories. Receipts from the auto- 
mobile category advanced $20 million or 11.6 per 
cent, while expenditures of the non-automobile group 
were $21.7 million or 15.8 per cent higher than in 
1958. 


Comparisons of certain categories of non- 
resident motorists travelling in Canada during 1959 
with those of 1958 is complicated, and in most in- 
stances impossible, due to an administrative change 
(initiated by the Department of National Revenue on 
October 1, 1959) for admitting non-resident vehicles 
into Canada. This change is outlined in detail in 
the section ‘‘Method of Compiling Data on Interna- 
tional Travel’’ in this report, and readers are advised 
to refer to that section for a description of material 
contained in the following text. 


Non-residents entering Canada by automobile 
in 1959 totalled 22,831,000, an increase of 169,000 
or less than 1 per cent in comparison with 1958. The 
total number of persons classified as non-permit or 
local traffic who had entered Canada in the nine 
months ending September 1959, amounted to 9,025,000, 
which was 517,000 or almost 6 per cent below the 
number who had entered during the same period ot 
1958. The volume of traffic crossing the border into 
Canada on customs permits in 1959 amounted to 
8,847,000 visits, but this figure cannot be compared 
to 1958 due to the inclusion during the final quarter 
of the year of entries which were previously classi- 
fied as non-permit or local traffic. For the same 
reason, a Similar comparison of expenditures by this 
group, which amounted to $163.4 million in 1959, 


would not be valid. However, receipts attributable 
to the non-permit or local classification of traffic 
for the first nine months of 1959 totalled $28.4 
million, which was $2.5 million or almost 10 per 
cent in excess of receipts from this category of 
visitors during the same period in 1958. A breakdown 
of average expenditure per car by class of customs 
permit revealed that in 1959, the average outlay per 
car by commuters amounted to $205.48 in comparison 
with $250.36 in 1958, representing a decrease of 
nearly 18 per cent which, however, was less than 
the rate of decrease experienced in 1958 (26 per 
cent). Average expenditure per car by summer 
residents fell in 1959 to $342.66 from $371.48 in 
1958, a decrease of nearly 8 per cent. Average 
expenditure per car of the ‘‘Local’’ classification 
rose from $46.83 to $58.91, a gain of almost 26 per 
cent over the corresponding 1958 average. 


Statistics pertaining to the ‘‘Other’’ class of 
permit travel, which excludes commuters, summer 
residents and locals, are presented in Statement 2 
and give the average declared expenditure per car 
travelling on this type of permit during the months 
July, August and September for the years 1955-59 
inclusive, classified by province of exit. The average 
for Canada advanced from $68.65 in 1958 to $72.62 
in 1959 or 6 per cent. In August of 1958 an admin- 
istrative change was adopted at certain of the ports 
in the province of New Brunswick. This had the 
effect of increasing the number of customs permits 
issued (mainly to the group considered under the old 
procedure as local or non-permit traffic), thereby 
reducing the average expenditure per car for this 
period from $119.12 in 1957 to $101.62 in 1958. In 
1959 a further decrease was recorded which lowered 
the average to $89.37. 


STATEMENT 2. Average Declared Expenditure Per Car of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling in Canada 
on Customs Permits’, by Province of Exit, during the Three Months July -September 1955 -59 


Province of exit 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


2 Subject to revision. 


All non-automobile types of transportation, with 
the exception of rail, carried more visitors to Canada 
in 1959 than in 1958. However, although 32,000: or 
approximately 5 per cent fewer travellers entered by 
train, they spent $1.2 million or between 3 and 4 per 
cent more than in 1958, due mainly to higher average 


expenditures during the first three quarters of the 
year. The most significant advances were attributable 
to travel by boat as 87,000 or slightly over 26 per 
cent more visitors used this means of transportation, 
while their expenditures rose accordingly from $15.1 
million in 1958 to $21.0 million in 1959, an increase 
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of $5.9 million or 39 per cent. No doubt, the absence 
of any widespread strike on the Pacific Coast, such 
as the one which occurred during the summer months 
of 1958, was responsible for the increase. Entries 
by boat during the period April to September 1959 
were 25 per cent greater than during the same period 
in 1958, while expenditures rose almost 41 per cent. 
Most of the gain took place during the third quarter 
which saw nearly 20 per cent more entries and an 
expansion of $3.5 million, or approximately 31 per 
cent, in their expenditures. 


Visitors travelling to Canada by long distance 
bus increased by 22,000 or 6 per cent; but their 
expenditures increased only slightly over 2 per cent, 
due mainly to a lower average expenditure than in 
1958. Although the volume of arrivals by bus was 
greater in each quarter of 1959 than 1958, it was 
only during the third quarter that an increase in 
expenditures was recorded, largely as a result of 
an increase in the average expenditure per person 
for that period from $102.49 in 1958 to $104.80 in 
1959, or a gain of roughly 2 per cent. 


Analysis of United States Motor 


An analysis of automobile traffic entering 
Canada from the United States is simplified by 
grouping the states in regions, as shown in Table 6. 
However, due to the administrative change mentioned 
earlier, only data for the first nine months of 1959 
are comparable with that obtained by the procedure 
used for admitting non-resident vehicles in previous 
years. In Tables § and 7 the periods of January to 
September inclusive for 1959 and 1958 are presented 
for purposes of comparison. Results show that, in 
spite of the shorter period, no change occurred in 
the order of importance for each region, which has 
remained fairly constant from year to year. Nearly 
all of the non-permit cars and almost three-quarters 
of the automobiles entering Canada on travellers’ 
vehicle permits during the first nine months of 1959 
originated inthe states forming the northern boundary 
with Canada. Furthermore, cars from these northern 
states together with those originating in Oregon and 
California on the Pacific Coast, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Jersey on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, accounted for approximately 88 
per cent of the customs permit entries during this 
period. In 1959, automobile registrations in the 
United States totalled 59,139,500 (exclusive of 
Hawaii), an increase of 2.5 million over 1958, and 
includes for the first time some 51,306 cars regis- 
tered in the new state of Alaska. From January to 
September, automobile entries on travellers’ vehicle 
permits numbered 2,227,295 which is an increase of 
69,837 over the same period in 1958, yet represents 
only aslight per cent of the increased tourist potential. 


During the first three quarters of 1959, visiting 
motorists from the North-Eastern States accounted 
for 48.2 per cent of the volume of traffic and 41.9 
per cent of the receipts, representing an increase 
for the former of almost 2 per cent and a decrease 
for the latter of between 1 and 2 per cent in com- 
parison with corresponding 1958 figures. Cars origin- 


Air travel, which has been consistent in its 
growth over the years, again recorded an increase 
in 1959. Some 64,000 or between 17 and 18 per cent 
more visitors arrived by plane in 1959 than in 1958, 
while disbursements of this group advanced $9.3 
million or between 22 and 23 per cent. Each quarter 
recorded an increase over 1958 in terms of numbers 
and expenditures, although the average expenditure 
per person fell in the first and fourth quarters. 
However, increased spending per person inthe second 
and third quarters was responsible for a greater over- 
all average expenditure which in 1959 stood at $117.47 
or over 4 per cent higher than in 1958. 


The number of visitors entering Canada by 
‘‘Other’’ means of transportation advanced 1,040,000 
or 25 per cent over 1958, while their expenditures 
rose $4.7 million or between 23 and 24 per cent. 
Increases in volume and receipts from persons in 
this residual classification occurred in each of the 
four quarters of 1959, although the fourth quarter 
recorded a decrease in average expenditure per 
person, 


Traffic to Canada by State of Origin 


ating in the Great Lakes region were next in order 
of importance amounting to 28 per cent of the total 
entries on custom permits while contributing 27.3 
per cent of the receipts, a decline in volume of 1,3 
per cent but a gain of 2.8 per cent in expenditures. 
In 1959 motorists from the West Coast States com- 
prising California, Oregon and Washington, repre- 
sented 10.8 per cent of the non-resident automobiles 
and due to their high average expenditure per visit 
accounted for 13.2 per cent of the total receipts. In 
both cases the decrease amounted to less than 1 per 
cent in comparison with similar figures for 1958. 
Again in 1959, approximately the same percentage 
of cars (4.6 per cent) came from states included in 
the North-Western region of the United States but 
their expenditures as a proportion of total receipts 
fell slightly to 4.8 per cent. The number of auto- 
mobiles originating in the remaining states and 
countries not specified increased slightly to 8.4 
per cent, whereas receipts from this group dropped 
from 13.5 per cent in 1958 to 12.8 per cent in 1959. 


Average expenditure per car per visit shown in 
Table 7 displayed considerable variation, ranging 
from $17.90 for cars from Vermont to $115.28 for 
those from California. States recording the greatest 
changes during the nine month period ending Sep- 
tember 1959 were Illinois and Michigan with in- 
creases of $14.63 and $11.48, respectively, while 
the average for cars originating in New Hampshire 
fell $11.54. 


The average length of stay for cars (including 
commuters, summer residents and locals) originating 
inthe North-Eastern States during the period January 
to September inclusive, amounted to 5.6 days, while 
the average expenditure per car per day was $9.50. 
The length of stay varied from 3.4 days for cars re- 
gistered in Vermont to 7.6 days for cars from the 
state of Maine. Average expenditures per car per day 
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ranged from $2.73 for cars originating in Maine to 
$17.87 for cars registered in New Jersey. Considering 
the North-Eastern States as a group, cars from this 
region (with the exception of the residual classifi- 
cation referred to as ‘‘Other’’) averaged the longest 
visit, but, at the same time, had the lowest average 
expenditure per car per day. 


Visits lasting 4.7 days were averaged by cars 
from states in the Great Lakes region, while their 
average expenditure per car per day amounted to 
$12.76. Automobiles registered in Michigan remained 
in Canada an average of 4 days, whereas those from 
Ohio averaged 5.9 days. Average expenditure ranged 
from $12.83 per car per day for Ohio to $18.77 for 
vehicles from Illinois. Non-resident vehicles from 
the Great Lakes region attained the second lowest 
average expenditure figure and the lowest average 
length of stay. 


Automobiles registered in the states of Minne- 
sota, Montana and North Dakota, which comprise the 
North-Western region, stayed in Canada an average 
of 4.8 days and averaged an expenditure of $13.22 
per car per day. There was little variation in the 
length of visit recorded, while average expenditure 
per day varied from $9.81 for North Dakota to $14.77 
for the state of Minnesota. 


The highest average expenditure per day ($14.88) 
was recorded by cars from the West Coast region, 
which consists of the states of California, Oregon 
and Washington. On the other hand, the average 
length of stay for automobiles originating in this 
region, some 5 days, was only the third longest 
recorded in comparison with other areas. Moreover, 
the average length of stay varied from 3.9 days for 
Washington to 7.3 days for cars from California, with 
the latter averaging expenditures of $15.91 per car 
per day as opposed to $13.77 for the former. Vehicles 
visiting Canada from remaining states and countries 
not already specified are considered in the residual 
classification ‘‘Other’’. These cars stayed in Canada 
an average of 7.2 days (longer than any other region) 
while their average expenditures amounted to $12.95 
per car per day. 


Additional information on automobiles travelling 
in Canada on customs permits classified by province 
of entry and state or country of registration appears 
in Tables 4 and 5. Table 4, however, presents only 
data for the first nine months of 1959, while Table 5 
on a yearly basis is restricted to visits lasting over 
48 hours and excludes the special classes of com- 
muters, summer residents and locals, which represent 
less than 1 per cent of the total permit travel. 


During the period January to September 1959, 
approximately 57 per cent of the cars’ entering 
Canada on motor vehicle permits came from the 
states of New York (22 per cent), Michigan (16 per 


cent), Maine (7 per cent), Washington (7 per cent), 
and Pennsylvania (5 per cent). Some 77 per cent of 
the cars from New York State entered Canada through 
ports in Ontario while 20 per cent entered through 
Quebec. In each case, these proportions represent 
approximately 28 per cent of the permit traffic enter- 
ing the province. The second largest number of 
automobiles originated in Michigan, with almost all 
(98 per cent) crossing at Ontario border points and, 
at the same time, accounting for nearly 26 per cent 
of the permit entries into this province. Ports in the 
Atlantic Provinces (principally New Brunswick) 
handled 85 per cent of the automobiles from Maine, 
which state, as a matter of fact, was responsible for 
about 60 per cent of the cars entering this region. 
As could be expected, the majority (97 per cent) of 
motor vehicle permit traffic originating in the state 
of Washington made their entry into Canada through 
the adjoining province of British Columbia, re- 
presenting around 61 per cent of the total permit 
travel to this province during the first nine months 
of 1959. Inasmuch as a large proportion (84 per cent) 
of the cars from Pennsylvania entered Canada 
through Ontario, the number when taken as a per- 
centage of total entries into the province amounted 
to only 8 per cent. In Western Canada some 40 per 
cent of the cars entering Manitoba and 33 per cent 
entering Saskatchewan originated in North Dakota, 
while automobiles from Montana accounted for 24 
per cent of the entries into Alberta and 21 per cent 
into Saskatchewan. Around 17 per cent of the permit 
traffic crossing the border into British Columbia 
originated in the state of California. 


Table 5 presents similar data on automobiles 
remaining in Canada three days or over for the year 
1959. The largest proportion of long-term automobiles 
came from the state of New York (19 per cent), while 
13 percent originated in Michigan, 9 per cent in Ohio 
and 7 per cent in each of Washington and Pennsyl- 
vania. A breakdown by province of entry reveals that 
Ontario received 56 per cent, Quebec 17 per cent, 
British Coluinbia 13 per cent, the Atlantic Provinces 
8 per cent and the Prairie Provinces 6 per cent of 
the total permit traffic (exclusive of commuters, 
summer residents and locals) recording visits lasting 
over 48 hours. Of long-term automobiles entering 
Canada through ports in Ontario, some 25 per cent 
originated in New York State while approximately 
21 per cent were registered in Michigan. Cars from 
Massachusetts accounted for 28 per cent of the 
entries into the Atlantic Provinces (mainly New 
Brunswick) and 18 per cent of the entries through 
Quebec, while automobiles from Maine and New York 
State in each case represented 27 per cent of the 
three day and over permit traffic visiting these two 
areas, respectively. Over a half (53 per cent) of the 
entries into British Columbia were from the state of 
Washington, while nearly 22 per cent had travelled 
from California. The majority of long-term visits to 
the Prairie Provinces originated in the states im- 
mediately south such as Montana, North Dakota 
and Minnesota, 
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Analysis of United States Motor Traffic by Ports of Entry and Exit 


From an analysis of the ports of entry and exit 
as shown on surrendered travellers’ vehicle permits 
issued to non-resident motorists, preferred routes of 
travel within Canada can be obtained. However, 
information gained by this method must be taken as 
minimal in that it excludes cars entering and leaving 
Canada through ports in the same province after 
having visited one or more of the other provinces, 
as well as those who visit diverse regions within 
their province of entry and exit. Prior to 1956, this 
study was confined to the four months June to 
September inclusive but subsequently has been 
extended to cover the complete year. However, as 
the period from June to September is the principal 
touring season, a study of the regular permit traffic 


during that period as well was found to be valuable 
in an examination of popular travel routes, and this 
information is presented in Statements 4 and 5. 
While the exact length of stay in each province is 
not available, it is possible to determine the time 
spent in Canada by the dates stamped on the sur- 
rendered permits and, accordingly, classify them 
in categories of 1-day, 2-days, or 3-days-plus, 
It should be noted that data contained in this section, 
unless otherwise stated, pertain only to non-resident 
automobiles travelling on customs permits during 
the first nine months of 1959. Information on the 
3-days-plus group of visitors for the year 1959 
according to province of entry and exit is presented 
in Statement 3. 


STATEMENT 3. Percentage Distribution of Vehicles by Province of Exit for Non-Resident 
Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits', Three Days or Over, 1959 


Province 


NAIC LING SMe en MORTON. PREM OEE ,. vcbbeeseccs 91. 35 4. 84 
QUCDE CHP Baeertes 2908.2 ur Menon 3. 50 81. 33 
OntarlOmpemecsr ree fe, otk bk es 0. 96 He 183 
IMATMTO Dacre ricer, ccctesccttceren. 0.17 
Saskatchewan ewe te Oe... ce eee 0. 03 
Albertats sae @ Lie ite boc) a orton seks 0. 08 
IBribishyC olumDicae eee ef 0.45 
OU OMEAD CRTC ORV eee ae hehe ce a 1.92 


Ontario 


Maritimes 


Province of exit 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Manitoba 


Yukon 
Alberta B.C. Territory 


per cent 


3. 79 
15. 13 
90. 99 0.61 
14.55 72. 84 3. 65 
2. 55 7.21 68. 58 
3h Chil 4,35 4, 10 
0. 58 0. 50 
4.14 7.67 


1 Bxclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


From January to September inclusive some 4,962 
automobiles entered ports in the Maritime Provinces 
and returned to the United States via ports in the 
province of Quebec, while 17,099 travelled in the 
opposite direction. This traffic, in the case of the 
former, represented between 2 and 3 per cent of all 
permit entries through that area, while the latter 
amounted to slightly over 2 per cent of the entries 
via Quebec. Of the cars entering the Maritimes and 
exiting via Quebec, some 82 per cent had remained 
in Canada a period of three days or over, while 
nearly 89 per cent of the cars travelling in the 
opposite direction fell into this category. Con- 
sidering data for the year as a whole, little change 
was recorded over 1958 as approximately 5 per cent 
of the long-term automobiles entering the Maritimes 
exited via ports in Quebec, while a smaller pro- 
portion (3.9 per cent) of the long-term vehicles 
entering Quebec returned via the Maritimes. How- 
ever, traffic in the latter direction was stronger in 
volume than travel from the Maritimes to Quebec. 


By far the heaviest inter-provincial traffic 
occurred between the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario with a total of 82,120 cars making the trip 
in either direction. Of this number, some 49,192 
automobiles exited in Quebec after originally enter- 
ing in Ontario, while 32,928 cars leaving Canada by 
Ontario had entered through Quebec. These two 


figures correspond to approximately 4 per cent and 
10 per cent of all entries on travellers’ vehicle 
permits into Ontario and Quebec, respectively. 
About 79 per cent of the motor vehicles entering 
Quebec and leaving by Ontario during the first three 
quarters of 1959 were classified as long-term. Of 
vehicles travelling in the opposite direction, 84 per 
cent had remained in Canada for three days or over. 
When information on long-term automobile travel 
was tabulated, the results showed that over 16 per 
cent of the cars entering Canada via ports in Quebec 
had left Canada from ports in Ontario. On the other 
hand, between 7 and 8 per cent of the long-term 
entries through Ontario returned to the United States 
via ports in Quebec. 


A more detailed study on travel within the 
province of Ontario appears in Section I of Table 3. 
This was undertaken because of the large proportion 
of customs permit traffic which enters this province 
each year. Several well-defined routes appear to 
receive a greater share of travel than others. The 
highways between Fort Erie and Niagara Falls on 
the east and the St. Clair and Detroit River ports on 
the west of southern Ontario carried the heaviest 
volume of traffic during the firstnine months of 1959. 
Atotal of 617,177 vehicles left Canada after entering 
through Fort Erie-Niagara Falls. Of this number, 
415,151 or 67 per cent returned to the United States 
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through the same ports, while 153,242 or 25 per cent 
exited via the St. Clair and Detroit River ports. 
Approximately 53 per cent of the latter group made 
the trip in one day, indicating a high rate of in 
transit travel across southern Ontario to reach 
destinations in the United States. 


Traffic entering Canada through the St. Clair 
and Detroit River vorts numbered 420,353 units, of 
which 236,069 or 56 per cent exited through the 
same ports, while 158,953 or 38 per cent returned 
via Fort Erie—Niagara Falls. Approximately the 
same percentage of cars (53 per cent) were in transit 
in either direction between these two groups of ports. 


The St. Lawrence River ports handled the third 
largest volume of non-resident automobiles entering 


Canada on customs permits. A total of 141,142 cars 
left ports in Canada during the first three quarters 
of 1959 after originally entering through the St. 
Lawrence River ports. Some 100,675 (71 per cent) 
of these entries returned to the United States through 
the same ports, while the next largest proportion 
(9 percent) or 13,108 cars left by Fort Krie — Niagara 
Falls. However, in transit travel did not represent 
such an important percentage of travel between these 
ports as only 4 per cent made the trip in one day, 
whereas some 72 per cent recorded visits lasting 
three days or over. In transit travel was stronger 
between the St. Lawrence River ports and the St. 
Clair and Detroit River ports with 739 cars or 13 
per cent of the traffic making the trip in one day. 


STATEMENT 4. Selected Routes Within Ontario followed by Non-Resident Automobiles 
Travelling on Customs Permits’ which Departed from Canada during the Four Months 
June-September, 1956-59 


Number of cars 


Percentage of entries 
via all ports in Ontario 


1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Route 
1956 1957 

Between: 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 

and 
Hort Eirlem Niageray ial sie sarees seereaysee sees 260, 556 | 249, 964 
Fort Erie, Niagara Falls 

and 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario............ 33, 529 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario 

and 

Provincesof Quebeca sce, earns eee essences 25, 763 
St. Clair, Detroit River Ports 

an 
St. Lawrence River Ports in Ontario............ 9,621 
Sault Ste. Marie 

an 
Sta Claire DetroltshiVeleOlcSmhere ieee 10,912 
Sault Ste. Marie 
and 
Hort Brien Niangarns halls sess sneer 8, 336 
Total s'oftabovel fc.cccccccecccest ct seccsereces 348, 717 | 341, 406 


35, 586 


26, 026 


9, 662 


11, 154 


9, 014 


244,111] 249, 287 23.5 23. 3 
31,280} 36, 168 3.0 3.4 
24,830 | 30,529 2. 4 2.8 

8,672 | “11, 562 0.8 She il 
13,092] 12,346 1.3 1.2 
10,871 | 11,212 ea TO 

332, 856 | 351, 104 32.1 32.8 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


A comparison of the number of automobiles 
travelling in both directions over the six most 
popular routes within Ontario during the principal 
touring season from June to September for the years 
1956-59 appears in Statement 4. The survey covered 
all permit-holding vehicles entering Canada during 
this period, with the exception ofthe special classes 
of commuters, summer residents and locals. In 1959 
all routes, with the exception of the one between 


Sault Ste. Marie and the St. Clair and Detroit River 
ports, experienced an increase of travel over 1958, 
although some decreases occur when taken as a 
percentage of the total entries into the province. 
The highways between the St. Clair—Detroit River 
ports and the Fort Erie—Niagara Falls combination 
carried 23.3 per cent of the entries through all ports 
in Ontario compared to 23.5 per cent in 1958. On 
the other hand, traffic on the three routes involving 
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travel to or from the St. Lawrence River ports in- 
creased by 13,477 units or almost 21 per cent over 
the same period in 1958, sufficient to represent 
between 7 and 8 per cent of the total volume in 
1959 compared with slightly over 6 per cent during 
the previous year. This gain was, perhaps, due to 
an increased number of visitors wishing to view the 
completed St. Lawrence Seaway projects on the 
Canadian side of the border. The number of cars 
travelling between Sault Ste. Marie and the St. 
Clair —Detroit River ports during June to September 
fell by 746 units, the only decrease recorded in 
comparison with last year, while traffic between 
Sault Ste. Marie and Fort Erie—Niagara Falls 
registered a gain of some 341 units. However, 
traffic along these two routes as a percentage of 
total entries into Ontario declined in equal proportion 
since 1958, in the first instance from 1.3 per cent 
to 1.2 per cent and in the second from 1.1 per cent 
to 1.0 per cent. Generally, the percentage of cars 
travelling these six routes has remained fairly 
constant over the years in spite of increases or 
decreases in the volume. 


The exchange of non-resident vehicles between 
Ontario and Manitoba occurs for the most part through 
the western Ontario ports of Fort Frances, Pigeon 
River and Rainy River. Some 4,977 automobiles 
which had entered Canada through ports in Ontario 
during January to September inclusive left the country 
via ports in Manitoba and, moreover, 3,695 or 74 
per cent were in the long-term category. Cars travel- 
ling in the opposite direction, that is, entering 
through Manitoba and exiting by Ontario, numbered 
4,857 of which 3,772 or roughly 78 per cent had 
remained in Canada three days or over. Thus, once 
again the exchange of long-term traffic between the 
two provinces was practically equal. However, of 
all the long-term automobiles entering Ontario during 
this period less than 1 per cent made their exit from 
Canada through ports in Manitoba, while some 16 
per cent of those who entered and exited in the 
reverse direction fell into this category. 


Approximately 80 per cent of the 1,050 cars 
leaving Canada through ports in Saskatchewan after 
entering via Manitoba were in the long-term classifi- 
cation. Similarly, between 97 and 98 per cent of the 
1,008 who entered through the same province but 
exited by Alberta were in this category. Of the auto- 
mobiles entering Saskatchewan on motor vehicle 
permits, 1,114 returned to the United States through 
ports in the province of Manitoba and 1,338 through 
ports in Alberta. More than 86 per cent or 961 
vehicles which entered via ports in Saskatchewan 
and travelled to Manitoba were long-term cars, while 
approximately 92 percent or 1,236 of the automobiles 
travelling between the former province and Alberta 
had remained in Canada three days or over. Figures 
on long-term travel between these provinces for the 
year 1959, as found in Statement 3, show that nearly 
4 per cent of the cars entering Manitoba returned 
via ports in Saskatchewan, while approximately the 
same percentage exited through Alberta. However, 
higher proportions of long-term traffic travelled in 


the opposite directions, as about 7 per cent of the 
non-resident automobiles entering Canada through 
Saskatchewan returned to the United States via the 
province of Manitoba, while about 9 per cent made 
the return trip through ports in Alberta. 


Out of 45,712 cars entering through all ports 
in Alberta during the first three quarters of 1959, 
some 1,460 returned south of the border via Manitoba, 
1,467 via ports in Saskatchewan and 12,273 through 
British Columbia, which in the case of the latter, 
represents almost 27 per cent of the total permit 
entries into Alberta. Of the cars travelling from 
Alberta to each of these provinces, the following 
proportions were long-term: Manitoba 1,418 or 97 
per cent; Saskatchewan 1,290 or 88 per cent; and 
British Columbia 10,812 or 88 per cent. Information 
for the period shows that of alllong-term automobiles 
arriving in Canada through ports in Alberta, the 
number leaving Canada by Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan in each case represented over 4 per cent of the 
total, while those vehicles making their exit in 
British Columbia accounted for 34 per cent. From 
January to September, 5,079 cars, all long-term, 
entered Alaska from ports in the Yukon Territory 
after originally entering Canada through ports in 
Alberta. Data for the same period show that slightly 
over 16 per cent of all the three day and over traffic 
which entered the country through Alberta, left 
Canada from ports in the Yukon Territory. 


Some 9,018 cars, of which 8,207 or 91 per cent 
were long-term, left Canada via ports in Alberta 
after entering the country through British Columbia, 
while 5,435 travelled to the Yukon Territory then 
entered Alaska. Of this latter group, 4,994 or 
approximately 92 per cent fell into the long-term 
classification. During the first nine months of 1959 
nearly 7 per cent of the long-term entries through 
British Columbia left Canada via ports in Alberta, 
while about 4 per cent exited from ports in the 
Yukon Territory into Alaska. 


Traffic entering Canada through the Yukon 
Territory and returning to the United States via ports 
in other provinces comprises mainly vehicles making 
the return trip from Alaska to other States of the 
Union. By the end of the third quarter some 9,420 
cars had made such a trip, of which 4,278 or 45 per 
cent had exited via British Columbia and 3,189 or 
34 per cent by Alberta. In the case of the latter, for 
all intents and purposes, 100 per cent (3,188) made 
the trip in 3 days or over, while 3,859 or 90 per cent 
of the cars leaving by British Columbia after entering 
through the Yukon Territory were classified as long- 
term. Considering long-term traffic entering Canada 
through ports in the Yukon Territory during the 
period shown for 1959, between 45 and 46 per cent 
made their return to the United States via ports in 
British Columbia, while between 36 and 37 per cent 
left Canada through Alberta. Generally, a very small 
percentage of non-resident vehicles travelling in 
Canada on customs permits and remaining for three 
days or over, which enter through ports in the 
Eastern Provinces, exit via ports in the Western 
Provinces and vice versa. 
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STATEMENT 5. Minimum Inter-Provincial Travel by Non-Kesident Automobiles 
Travelling on Customs Permits! which Departed from Canada during the Four Months 
June - September, 1956 - 59 


American cars leaving Canada 
by a province 
other than that of entry 


1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 


Percentage of all cars 
leaving province 


Province of entry 


AGL ANGUC VETO VED COSu ee aie reteset tevaresestard is a 7,435 7,078 7, 986 5.7 
GUSH OG). 225. dcctccuctcatensucngua sans ccueeosiuesescssedsexcesesss 35,624 | 34,692 | 32,639 | 37,261 15.0 
OTIC ATION .c.. coseessaccetecartadaocetesvscseacccerer tt -scstecesecuee 54,569 | 54,069 | 50,954 | 58,271 5.4 
IMAL EOD the.csttteceevesvocso<cesessovencetesvececcdesecteeescd 6,706 7,079 gral 7, 784 22.5 
DASKALCHCWiallmenurtescusvascecdsscenetterecrserctenvarvecser Patera onL16 3,417 4,222 27.6 
PUD CTU Bic <ssuctoearseceseccuctecctteacetecesvocucascteteszveseece 17,803 | 17,520 | 19,449 19,611 48.9 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory ...... 12,645 12,833 18,480 | 20,866 11.7 

QS ANAC eres eee aee cos see eae acantscccee seeductvapeorere 137,445 | 136,804 | 139,228 | 156,001 9.0 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


Statement 5 presents information on automobiles 
leaving Canada by a province other than that of entry 
and also as a percentage of all cars leaving the 
province, during the principal touring season from 
June to September inclusive, for the years 1956-59. 
There was an increase of 0.7 per cent over 1958 as 
9.0 per cent of all cars leaving Canada left by a 
province other than that of entry. All provinces with 
the exception of the Atlantic Provinces and Alberta 
recorded higher percentages of vehicles leaving after 


entering through other provinces. In this respect, the 
greatest percentage gain (4.3 per cent) was experi- 
enced by Saskatchewan advancing from 23.3 per cent 
in 1958 to 27.6 per cent in 1959, while Quebec gained 
1.9 per cent, British Columbia and the Yukon Terri- 
tory 1.6 per cent, Manitoba 1.3 per cent and Ontario 
0.5 per cent, the lowest recorded. Decreases of 3.1 
per cent and 0.1 per cent were registered in Alberta 
and the Atlantic Provinces, respectively. 


Receipts from United States Travellers by Province of Entry 


As explained in previous reports, an attempt to 
classify receipts from United States travellers by 
province of entry is handicapped by an inability to 
determine what part of the expenditures of Americans 
travelling from one province to another were allotted 
to the province of entry, the province of exit, or in 
any intervening province. However, it is possible 
that in automobile traffic the absence of such in- 
formation does not detract too seriously from the 
usefulness of a breakdown of receipts according to 
province of entry, for when data regarding inter- 
provincial movements, collected in both the special 
survey and analysis of permits described elsewhere 
in this report is considered, it would indicate that 
the net effects of inter-provincial crossings in move- 
ments by automobile are not too great in most prov- 
inces. But less information is available on the 
provincial distribution of non-automobile traffic, 
as many points of entry by train and plane particu- 
larly, cover traffic destined to wider regions than 
the province of entry. It is obvious, for example, 
that most Americans travelling by rail in Alberta 
have entered Canada through another province. 


Consequently, for the reasons explained above, 
data shown in Statement 6 are not intended to 
represent an accurate measurement of receipts 
within a particular province but are estimates of 
such, presented in the form of percentages of total 
expenditures for the years 1955-59. Over this period 
of time the provinces have, in general, retained their 
order of importance. Ontario has continued to receive 
over a half of the American expenditures and in 1959 
accounted for 52.7 per cent of the receipts, a gain 
of 2 per cent over 1958. On the other hand, receipts 
in the province of Quebec were down almost the 
same amount (1.7 per cent) lowering that province’s 
share to 16.4 per cent. An estimated 15.6 per cent 
of the total receipts were attributable to visitors 
travelling in British Columbia and the Yukon Terri- 
tory, which is an increase of 0.6 per cent over the 
comparable 1958 figure. In 1959 the Atlantic Prov- 
inces recorded a decline of 0.7 per cent in receipts, 
reducing the proportion received to 8 per cent, while 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
reported approximately the same percentages as in 
1958. 
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STATEMENT 6. Distribution of United States Travel Expenditures in Canada by Province of Entry, 
1955 - 59 


Province of entry 


Percentage of total 


1955 1955 1957 
AC LANTUCHENOWIICES a,c, ccc ere ee ee Nes TI 7.9 
CHAISE 3. ase Pe ae ol ilo 18.3 18n3 
RUBINO cocci in erent eer PCa EEE aR: A en 53-6 Dien 50.4 
INTEND) SE i a Pes 335 (0) 
Sas ka CCH Wali: a Meme citer er cot Sto ee 5 1.6 
LUN SESE conotscadiey dori ie a ca A is Sa i oes a ee RE es 3.0 2.8 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory 1a 14.9 15.8 
CCENTUETS EE a 2 soar les aE tie ee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 


1 Subject to revision. 
2 Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 


Receipts from United States Travellers in Canada During 1959 classified 
by Length of Stay in Canada 


In 1959 a total of 29.9 million entries of United 
States travellers into Canada was recorded, re- 
presenting an increase of 1.4 million or almost 5 per 
cent over 1958. Included in this figure, in addition 
to visitors remaining a normal period of time, are 
those wha stay for weeks or months as well as 
persons classified as commuters, summer residents 
and locals. Because of the close social, economic 
and cultural relationships which exist between many 
border communities especially in the Windsor— 
Detroit and St. Stephen—Calais areas, the three 
groups of visitors referred to in the latter classifi- 
cation are responsible for a great number of short- 
term visits lasting less than 48 hours. In 1959 short- 
term visits again amounted to just over 84 per cent 
of the total volume, but due to the low average ex- 
penditures connected with this group, their contri- 
bution in the form of travel receipts continued to 
account for only about 23 or 24 per cent of the total 
amount received from United States travellers in 
Canada. 


Statement 7 presents data on this short-term 
traffic movement as well as on the long-term category 
of visits lasting over 48 hours. Although non- 
residents included inthe latter group only constituted 
approximately 16 per cent of the total number of 
visits, at the same time, their expenditures re- 
presented over 76 per cent of total receipts for 
the year. 


Table 2 offers a more detailed analysis of non- 
resident motorists travelling in Canada on customs 
permits (exclusive of commuters, summer residents 
and locals) during the first nine months of 1959, 
classified by length of stay in days. Although figures 
for the final quarter of the year are not available, 
the patterns established for the nine-month-period 
are quite similar to those experienced during 1958 
as a whole. Visitors remaining 1 day accounted for 
almost 35 per cent of the permits surrendered, those 
staying 2 days nearly 21 per cent and non-residents 
recording visits lasting 3 days approximately 12 per 
cent. Although generally, the number of permits re- 
corded declines as the time spent in Canada in- 
creases, exceptions are the rule with regard to the 
8 days, 15 days and 1 month visits, which appear 
to be more popular than others. 


Both the average length of stay per car and per 
person amounted to between 4 and 5 days during the 
January to September period inclusive. Visitors 
remaining in Canada from 3 to 7 days represented 
almost 31 per cent of the total entries and averaged 
a 4.3 days stay. Non-resident motorists recording a 
visit lasting from 8 to 14 days accounted for nearly 
10 per cent of the entries while averaging a visit 
lasting 9.8 days. Approximately 4 per cent of the 
entries remained in Canada for a period of 15 days 
or over, averaging over-all a visit of 36.5 days. 
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STATEMENT 7. Expenditures of United States Travellers in Canada by Length of Stay, 1959 


Mode of travel 


Number of 


Per cent 
of grand total 


Per cent 
of grand total 


persons Expenditures 


Short-term traffic: 
Automobile: 
Non-permit or local traffic’ 
Customs permit holders: 
Commuters 
Locals 
Repeat trips ..........-ccesscesrercccessesererereserecesersensacseareeenens 
Other: 
1 day’s stay? 
2 days’ stay? 
Rail, in transit 
BUS MAING ENAMNS liiecesnccerccnecenetactesest st 
Aeroplane, in transit 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus, CC.) ......seeees 


Ot By el FR enrenenascasad aps anecndcooanaceeecetoace scuodgbucocdncanceocoo a 00G 


Long-term traffic: 
Automobile: 

Customs permit holders: 
Summer residents 
Other: 

NOre thanva Gays” SUaVieccrestsarcecoctescrereccceaceseerevetsrs 


Bus 


Boat 


1 January — September inclusive. 
2 Not comparable with previous years. 


9, 025, 200 28,388, 900 
13, 100 1, 104, 700 0.31 
47, 100 0.16 1,322, 800 0.38 
4,959,400 16.60 — - 
3,701, 400 12,743, 800 3.63 
1, 803, 800 6.04 15,622,100 4.45 
304, 900 1.02 — - 
54, 800 0.18 0.05 
10, 000 0.03 0.01 
5, 187, 600 17.36 7.05 
25, 107, 300 84. 02 84,132,400 23.97 
28,800 0.10 3,779, 200 1.08 
3,252,400 10.89 | 128,808, 700 36.68 
314, 200 1.05 35, 907, 900 10. 23 
337,400 1.13 26, 764, 100 7.62 
421,300 1.41 50, 627,500 14.42 
419, 400 1.40 21,049, 700 6.00 
4,773,500 15.98 | 266,937, 100 76.03 
29, 880, 800 100.00 | 351,069,500 100. 00 


Special Survey of Non-Resident Travel Behaviour in Canada 


As a result of the new procedure for admitting 
non-resident vehicles into Canada, which was in- 
troduced by the Department of National Revenue 
during the latter half of 1959, the special survey 
of these travellers conducted annually since 1955 
was, of necessity, confined to the first half of the 
year only. Consequently, comparisons are not advis- 
able and, thus, information discussed in this section 
will refer to the period from January to June 1959 
inclusive, and should not be interpreted as repre- 
sentative of the year as a whole. Persons who may 
wish to estimate patterns of travel behaviour on a 
yearly basis or for any quarters would be aided by 
reference to the 1958 and 1957 editions of this 
report, wherein certain statements and patterns 
necessarily omitted in 1959 are described in greater 
detail. 


In 1959 questionnaires were mailed to a sample 
of residents of the United States who had travelled 
in Canada on vehicle permits during the first half of 
the year. Provincial and seasonal distribution was 
taken into consideration in selection of the mailing 
list as well as the fact that, since long-term traffic 
was the most important source of receipts from the 
United States, a much greater proportion of this 
group were selected for the survey. The validity of 
information on expenditures and length of stay 


obtained through the survey can be verified by com- 
parison with the figures recorded on the surrendered 
vehicle permits. The response to the 1959 question- 
naire survey was favourable with that received in 
former years and was sufficient for general 
observations. 


In 1959 as in 1958, during the January to June 
period approximately 87 per cent of the Americans 
entering Canada on motor vehicle permits were 
adults. Moreover, slightly more than 10 per cent of 
the respondents indicated that this was their first 
visit to Canada. 


Of the questionnaires returned, 84 per cent 
reported on one purpose of trip while the remainder 
reported on two or more. All questionnaires reporting 
purpose of trip, when weighted together, showed 
that almost 43 per cent of the respondents who had 
visited Canada for three days or more had come for 
purposes of recreation. Moreover, 16 per cent of this 
group also reported a first visit to Canada. Some 36 
per cent of the respondents were on visits to friends 
or relatives while, at the same time, 6 per cent of 
those giving this purpose were on a ‘“‘first trip’’. 
During the period covered in 1959, nearly 18 per 
cent of the respondents reported business as the 
purpose of trip. 
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STATEMENT 8. Purpose of Visit! reported by American Motorists Visiting Canada, 
compiled Half-Yearly, Special Surveys 1958 and 1959 


Percentage of questionnaires reporting main purpose of trip 


% 


I> 
Visiting 
Business Formal Shopping | Recreation | friends or Other 
study ; 
relatives 
1958 a 
EUIES GECLANLG Gapree et st calcite Se eee ee 20.8 (0), 2) OFZ oT 38.7 2.4 
SECON ECUATICT peewee tite scsvs. ts. ss evcsces meee 16.4 0.3 0.2 48.8 32.0 Pes 
IDEN CAL Men cas ateie rercediiccrttcsscsscucrossncen ne 17.2 0.3 0.2 46.8 a8io 74 203 
1959 
PUTS CRQUAT LC Tam ettccs <...ccechcsttes. caccoscovescoxsacentvase ce 20.0 0.4 0.2 40.6 558) 
SOM! CENTS ha sccohe Neher este ene ee ee 16.6 Ome 0.3 43.5 36.1 3.0 
LAL EVO AT We. desteerscrs.cscsccsseoadttes cosesacccei these csices Wierk oa | 0.3 42.5 36.1 3.0 


1 All questionnaires reporting purpose of trip and 3 days or more in Canada. 


Data obtained on destination was confined to 
the three day and over group, as those staying in 
Canada a lesser period of time were assumed to 
have remained within the province of entry. In the 
first half of 1959, some 15 per cent of the respond- 
ents had indicated destinations beyond the province 
of entry. Compilations on a provincial basis showed 
a very large percentage of entries through Quebec 
(93 per cent) stayed within that province, whereas, 
on the otherhand, of entries through New Brunswick 
only 57 per cent remained within the province. The 
number of American motorists classified as ‘‘touring’’, 
that is who did not indicate a specific destination, 
accounted for approximately 9 per cent of the entries 
through ports in Nova Scotia, 5 per cent through New 
Brunswick and about 2 per cent through each of 
Ontario and Quebec, during the January to June 
period inclusive. In this same period, some 23 per 
cent of the entries through Alberta, 5 per cent through 
Saskatchewan and 3 percent through British Columbia 
were in transit to Alaska. 


During the period covered in 1959, some 32 per 
cent of the American visitors to Canada travelling 
by automobile and staying 3 days or more reported 
that they had received accommodation from friends 
or relatives. Hotels or resorts were patronized by 
29 per cent of the respondents, while the number 
being accommodated by motor courts or motels was 
26 per cent. The remainder specified tourist homes, 
camps, vacation cottages, trailer coaches and 
“‘other’’ types of accommodation. 


An analysis of accommodation by purpose of 
trip revealed that over 50 per cent of the Americans 
on business in Canada preferred to stay at hotels 


or resorts, while of those entering Canada to shop 
60 per cent stayed at motels or motor courts. Nearly 
38 per cent of the respondents indicating recreation 
stayed at hotels or resorts, 33 per cent at motels 
or motor courts and 14 per cent at vacation cottages, 
In addition, returned questionnaires showed that over 
three-quarters of those visiting friends or relatives 
found accommodation at their homes, with most of 
the remainder staying at motels or motor courts. 


Accommodation at homes of friends or relatives 
was more frequent than other types during the first 
and second quarters of 1959, when all provinces of 
entry are considered. The proportion of persons 
receiving this type of accommodation was highest 
(44 per cent) in Saskatchewan, while New Brunswick 
accommodated 41 per cent of its visitors this way, 
Nova Scotia 39 per cent and, on the other hand, the 
Yukon Territory only 5 per cent. During this same 
period, hotels or resorts, the next most popular form 
of accommodation, were frequented by as many as 
44 per cent of those receiving lodging in Quebec 
and as few as 21 per cent in each of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. With the exception 
of the Yukon Territory, a larger proportion of visitors 
(45 per cent) motoring in Alberta stayed at motor 
courts or motels than in any other province, while 
the lowest percentage (18 per cent) was recorded 
in Quebec where, as mentioned previously, more 
people were prone to stay at hotels. Tourist homes 
were most popular with travellers in Nova Scotia 
and vacation cottages more widely used in Ontario, 
while camping out and trailer coaches were popular 
with visitors to the Western Provinces. 


Returned questionnaires also indicated the 
approximate mileage travelled in Canada, compila- 
tions of which showed how it varied with length of 
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stay. During the period covered in 1959, those re- 
maining in Canada for 1 day or less averaged 136 
miles per trip, which is approximately 17 miles less 
than in the same period of 1958. Respondents who 
had remained in Canada two days during the first 
half of 1959 averaged 196 miles per trip, as compared 


to 199 in 1958. The largest group of respondents, 
those remaining in Canada for three days or more, 
averaged 514 miles per trip during the first two 
quarters of 1959, or about 8 miles more than in the 
corresponding period of 1958. 


STATEMENT 9. Accommodation Used by Motorists from the United States While Travelling 


1958 
FUrst QUATbET ......-.-...-cevesrerarevess 38.9 20e5 
Second QUALteL ...ccccccceeeeecerereee 2323 Pale? 
Hall f-year ........ccccccccccveceeesees 26, 1 26. 0 
1959 
FUrst QUAIteD ...........ccercceseceresees Saar Dilan 


Second QUATTET  .......cccececeeeeroes 24. 3 28. 0 
Halfeyeatwrr tence oe: | 29.0 25,9 


1 Automobile visits of 3 days or over in Canada, 
2 Tess than 0.1 per cent. 


Purpose of trip had an effect on the number of 
miles travelled as well. Those respondents remain- 
ing in Canada for three days or more who indicated 
shopping as the main purpose of trip had travelled 
an average of 647 miles during the period of January 
to June inclusive. Average distance travelled in 
miles for other purposes of trip showed formal study 
with 507, recreation with 492, business 443 and 
visiting friends or relatives with 404 miles. Those 
listing ‘‘other’’ reasons of trip averaged 1,880 miles 
during the first two quarters of the year. However, 
it must be noted that many of these persons are in 
transit to or from the United States and Alaska, 
which would account for the high averages recorded. 


Average mileage travelled, by American motor- 
ists in Canada for three days or longer during the 
first two quarters of 1959, when classified by des- 
tination and province of entry, shows that an average 
of 376 miles was attained by motorists reporting 
destinations within the province of entry, while 
those travelling outside the province to their des- 
tination averaged 1,309 miles per trip. 


Extensive data on length of stay and expendi- 
tures of Americans in Canada are determined directly 
from the surrendered travellers’ vehicle permits. 
Similar information gathered through the special 
survey does not always coincide with the permit 
information, being subject to possible bias through 
an under-coverage in some length of stay classifi- 
cations and an excessive coverage in others. For 
this reason, the importance of the survey in its 


in Canada’, compiled Half-Yearly, Special Surveys 1958 and 1959 
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contribution to an analysis of American travel be- 
haviour is mainly by yielding information on reasons 
for travel, destination, accommodation, mileage, etc. 


Information on length of stay was divided into 
time spent at destination and time spent en route to 
destination, as well as whether or not the trip 
constituted part of a longer vacation, and finally 
the length of the whole vacation. American visitors 
during the first half of 1959 averaged about 16 days 
on vacation, of which they spent 9 days or 56 per 
cent of the time in Canada. Furthermore, of this 9 
days, 75 per cent of the time was spent at des- 
tination and 25 per cent en route. Taken as a pro- 
portion of the whole vacation trip, American motor- 
ists remaining in Canada three days or longer 
allotted 42 per cent to vacation at destination and 
14 per cent to en route travel in Canada, 


During the first two quarters of 1959, Americans 
who came to Canada on business spent 75 per cent 
of their time at destination and 25 percent travelling 
en route in Canada. Similarly, shoppers spent 57 per 
cent of their time at destination, those on recreation 
70 per cent, those visiting friends or relatives 77 
per cent and those specifying ‘‘other’’ reasons for 
the trip 43 per cent. 


From January to June 1959, American motorists 
travelling for all purposes of trip to the province of 
New Brunswick spent 81 per cent of their time in 
Canada at destinations therein and only 19 per cent 
en route. On the other hand, with the exception of 
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the Yukon Territory, those travelling to Alberta 
allocated the smallest percentage of time (63 per 
cent) to destination, but the greatest (37 per cent) 
to en route travel. Respondents who had visited the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec recorded 76 per 
cent of their stay at destination, while those visiting 
Nova Scotia spent 74 per cent of their time at des- 
tination, Manitoba 73 per cent, Saskatchewan 78 per 
cent, British Columbia 72 per cent and the Yukon 
Territory 48 per cent. 


In 1959, despite the fact that only the first two 
quarters are available for comparison, the percentage 
of the American dollar spent on food or beverages 
(31 cents), lodging (22 cents), transportation (16 
cents), miscellaneous reasons (14 cents), other 
merchandise (12 cents) and handicrafts and souvenirs 
(5 cents) does not vary too much from the breakdown 
of expenditures for the year 1958 as a whole. 


A further breakdown of expenditures by purpose 
of trip revealed that persons on recreation were 
inclined to spend more on food and beverages and 
lodging but generally less on the other items. The 
next largest group of respondents, those visiting 
friends or relatives, allocated more of their expendi- 
tures to food and beverages although the amount 
spent on this commodity was slightly less than the 
over-all average. However, the amount expended by 
this group on transportation and purchases of other 
merchandise was considerably higher than the over- 
all average for these items. Persons travelling to 
Canada on business spent about 29 per cent of their 
money on food and beverages, 23 per cent for lodg- 
ing, and 27 per cent for miscellaneous reasons. 
Considering expenditures by all purposes, shoppers 
had the distinction of spending the least amount of 
money on transportation (11 per cent), food and 
’ beverages (11 per cent), lodging (8 per cent) and 
purchases for miscellaneous reasons not specified 
(7 per cent), while, at the same time, spending the 
most on purchases of other merchandise (54 per cent) 
and handicrafts and souvenirs (9 per cent). 


An analysis of expenditures by province of 
entry showed that respondents travelling in Alberta 
for 3 days or over spent more on transportation (33 
per cent) and less for miscellaneous reasons not 
specified than travellers in any of the other prov- 
inces. Entrants through ports in Quebec accounted 
for the highest average expenditures on food and 
beverages and lodging, while the least amount spent 
on these two items occurred in the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, respectively. The 
lowest average expenditure reported for transportation 
was attributable to those respondents travelling in 
Quebec. Purchases of handicrafts accounted for the 
greatest proportion of the travel dollar in Nova Scotia 
and the least amount in Saskatchewan, while the 


percentage of total expenditures on other merchandise 
and for miscellaneous reasons not specified was 
greatest in Manitoba and _ British Columbia, 
respectively. 


American motorists who travelled in Canada for 
two days or more were queried on their impressions, 
and a summary of the remarks, both positive and 
negative, revealed that favourable comments were 
registered by 51 per cent of the respondents in the 
period January to June 1959 inclusive. Those com- 
menting unfavourably accounted for slightly over 4 
per cent of the visitors, while 23 per cent commented 
both positively and negatively. No comment, whatso- 
ever, was forthcoming from 22 per cent of those 
queried. 


Allcomments, first favourable and then unfavour- 
able, were sorted into categories dealing with road 
conditions, hospitality, scenery, etc., both on a 
provincial and seasonal basis, enabling a more de- 
tailed analysis of the nature of the remarks. It was 
found that during the first half of 1959, 80 per cent 
of all comments were favourable. Furthermore, of 
all positive remarks, 31 per cent were attributable 
to Canadian hospitality, 25 per cent to scenery, 
14 per cent to roads, 5 per cent to fishing facilities, 
5 per cent to food, 4 per cent to cities and towns 
and 4 percent to accommodation facilities. Americans 
were also impressed, but to a lesser degree, by 
attractions such as historical sites, camping facil- 
ities, highway markings, stores and the price of 
merchandise and the absence of billboards, plus a 
host of other features too numerous to mention. In 
addition, comments varied widely according to the 
province in which travel occurred, but are far too 
numerous to merit a detailed analysis. 


Unfavourable comments accounted for 20 per 
cent of the remarks and were most frequent in con- 
nection with roads and the discount of the United 
States dollar. Approximately 27 per cent of all un- 
favourable comments were directed towards the 
condition of roads in Canada, while 17 per cent 
complained of the currency situation. Almost 9 per 
cent of the respondents objected to what they con- 
sidered high prices for merchandise in Canada, while 
5 per cent commented unfavourably on food and 
restaurants and 4 per cent on accommodation facil- 
ities. A large number of complaints (36 per cent) 
were registered about such things as poor drivers, 
road signs, traffic, liquor laws and camp-sites, which, 
to simplify matters, are considered collectively as 
“‘other’’ unfavourable comments. The proportion of 
American visitors commenting unfavourably on all 
other features encountered while motoring in Canada 
remained fairly constant throughout the first half of 
1959, but similar to the favourable impressions re- 
corded, considerable variation occurred when prov- 
ince of entry was taken into account. 
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Distribution of Travel Expenditures’ by Residents of the United States in Foreign Countries 


Data released by the United States Department 
of Commerce indicates that a new high level was 
reached in 1959 as residents of the United States 
expended a total of $2,380 million on foreign travel, 
some $240 million or 11 per cent more than in 1958. 
Of this sum, $1,600 million was spent in foreign 
countries, while the remainder (nearly $800 million) 
was allotted to cover the cost of transportation. 
Foreign countries received a half of the fare total, 
thus increasing their share of receipts from approxi- 
mately $1.8 billion in 1958 to about $2 billion in 
1959, a gain of slightly over 11 per cent. An analysis 
of this increase shows that it stems from an expan- 
sion of 10 per cent in expenditures of United States 
residents in foreign countries, coupled with a rise of 
nearly 20 per cent in the amount paid to foreign 
ships and air lines. The latter received over $200 
million in 1959 which is eight times as much as 
they received in 1950, reflecting the growth in air 
travel and increased competition from foreign air 
lines. Fares paid to foreign ships have risen from 
$120 million in 1950 to $180 million in 1959 largely 
as a result of increased cruise travel, in spite of 
a decrease in the volume of sea travellers over this 
period. Whereas in 1958 United States carriers re- 
ceived 53 per cent of total transportation expendi- 
tures, this proportion was lowered in 1959 to 50 per 
cent. For the most part, the increase in foreign 
travel expenditures reflects higher personal incomes 
in the United States together with advancements in 
transportation and foreign hotel facilities. 


Expenditures of United States residents in 
foreign countries during each quarter of 1959 showed 
an increase over the same quarter in 1958. Expendi- 
tures in the fourth quarter advanced 16 per cent as 
Americans spent $323 million or an increase of $44 
million in comparison with the corresponding 1958 
figure. The next largest percentage gain occurred 
during the first quarter with a total of $258 million 
being expended or 10 per cent more than in 1958. 
Travel disbursements in the third quarter at $617 
million, while recording the largest quarterly gain 
in monetary terms ($52 million), represented an 
increase of some 9 per cent over the July -September 
period in 1958. Expenditures of $412 million in the 
second quarter were 8 per cent above corresponding 
1958 disbursements. A substantial part of first 
quarter expenditures resulted from travel to Latin 
America, accounting for $108 million or 42 per cent 
of disbursements, while Western Europe received 22 
per cent. Western European countries received $180 
million or 44 per cent of American foreign travel 
expenditures in the second quarter and $238 million 
or 39 per cent in the third. The second largest pro- 
portion of travel receipts in the second quarter, some 
$106 million or 26 per cent, was received by Latin 
America while Canada occupied this position during 
the third quarter of 1959, accounting for $206 million 
or 33 per cent of American expenditures in that 
period. However, in the final quarter of the year, 


1 In terms of United States dollars. 


once again, the Latin American countries received 
a greater share than other areas with United States 
visitors allocating $111 million or 34 per cent of 
their travel budget to this region, some $8 million 
more than the $103 million or 32 per cent spent in 
Western Europe. Thus, Western Europe seems to be 
the most popular travel area during the second and 
third quarters with the trend shifting to favour Latin 
American countries at other times of the year. 


Travel to overseas countries by residents of the 
United States expanded in 1959 as 1,516,000 trips 
were recorded, some 118,000 or over 8 per cent more 
than in 1958. At the same time, expenditures while 
travelling in overseas countries advanced $77 million 
to $895 million, a gain of approximately 9 per cent 
over 1958. The greater proportion, 57 per cent or 
$44 million of this increase, went to Europe and the 
Mediterranean area. However, this proportion declines 
to about 29 per cent when increased expenditures 
in this area are considered as a percentage of the 
total expenditure gain in all foreign countries in- 
cluding Canada and Mexico. Disbursements of United 
States residents travelling in the latter two countries 
accounted for almost half of the $150 million in- 
crease in expenditures in foreign countries during 
1959. 


Expenditures in Europe and the Mediterranean 
area increased 8 per cent over 1958 to $604 million, 
representing approximately 37 per cent of total travel 
expenditures in all foreign countries or 1 per cent 
less than in 1958. The number of American visitors 
to this area advanced some 68,000 or 11 per cent to 
705,000, while average expenditure per person 
declined 3 per cent, indicating an increased pro- 
portion of air travellers who, because of the shorter 
travel time involved, average expenditures generally 
about 20 per cent below those reported by sea 
voyagers. In 1959 European trips on the average 
cost slightly over $1,500 (of which $650 covered the 
transatlantic fare). The average cost per trip for air 
travellers at $1,400 was $300 less than the $1,700 
averaged per sea traveller. It should be noted, that 
of United States travel expenditures in Europe and 
the Mediterranean area, only 17 per cent or $102 
million was expended on trips to the United Kingdom. 
Although this sum greatly exceeds the amount spent 
by Canadians in the United Kingdom (some $60 
million in 1959), nevertheless, Canadian expendi- 
tures in that country represent over 50 per cent of 
the total amount disbursed on travel in Europe. 
A relatively greater number of Americans appear to 
prefer Continental travel to travel in the United 
Kingdom area. American travel to countries other 
than the United Kingdom is also influenced by the 
fact that a large proportion of the foreign born popu- 
lation have origins in countries on the Continent. 


American travel expenditures in Canada have 
already been discussed in this report and need not 
be repeated, except to mention that the amount spent 
by Americans in Canada during 1959 represented 
once again the largest share received by any single 
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foreign country. Furthermore, this share, which 
represented 23 per cent of American travel expendi- 
tures in 1959, although a gain of only 1 per cent over 
1958, was the only increase recorded for Canada 
during the 10 year period beginning 1949. The in- 
crease itself, over $40 million or approximately 13 
per cent, was the largest year-to-year increase 
experienced since 1945. Generally, however, al- 
though travel payments to Canada have risen steadily 
in terms of dollars since then, they have been slowly 
declining as a percentage of total United States 
payments to all foreign countries. 


Mexico received $350 million from American 
visitors in 1959, an increase of almost 10 per cent 
in comparison with $319 million received in 1958. 
A distinction must be drawn between short-term and 
long-term expenditures in Mexico. The fact that the 
latter category accounts for only one-third of the 
total payments is explained by the low volume of 
visitors travelling the longer distances required to 
reach larger urban centres within the interior. Travel 
to Mexico stems mainly from neighbouring California 
and Texas, although a substantial amount originates 
in New York which offers convenient air connections, 
Popular attractions within the interior of Mexico 
itself are Mexico City and certain holiday resort 
areas on the West Coast such as Acapulco. However, 
two-thirds of Mexico’s receipts and most of the 10 
per cent increase over 1958 were concentrated in 
centres at or near the United States border, as a 
result of Americans making frequent but brief cros- 
sings. Furthermore, evidence indicates that this 
short-term traffic does not vary greatly according 
to the season of year as is the case with travel to 
Canada. Payments for travel to the Latin American 
republics, principally Mexico, amounted to $108 
million in the first quarter, $106 million in the 
second, $116 million in the third and $111 million 
in the final quarter of 1959. In comparison, American 
travel expenditures in Canada (in terms of United 
States dollars) varied from $29 million in the first 
quarter to $206 million in the third quarter. There- 
fore, rather than remaining relatively constant 
throughout the year, Canadian travel receipts from 
the United States are greatest during the principal 
touring season of the third quarter, at which time 
they are significantly higher than Mexico’s. 


The number of United States residents visiting 
the West Indies and Central America advanced from 
645,000 in 1958 to 677,000 in 1959, a gain of some 
5 per cent, in spite of the fact that many travellers 
avoided trips to Cuba in view of the situation there. 
Expenditures of this group of travellers increased 
from $156 million to almost $175 million or an ex- 
pansion of 11 per cent, accompanied by an increase 
in average expenditure per person. Most of the 
additional expenditures resulted from increased 
cruise travel to this area. 


Some 59,000 Americans visited South America 
in 1959 and spent $41 million. The gain of $4 million 
in travel expenditures to this area was about average 
(11 per cent) but the increase of 14 per cent in the 
number of travellers was slightly higher than usual. 
An average expenditure of $695 per person was 
somewhat lower than in 1958. 


In other overseas countries, principally those 
of the Far East, United States residents expended 
$76 million, 17 per cent more than in 1958 and the 
greatest relative rise experienced by any foreign 
country. 


Chart I indicates that the distribution of 
American travel expenditures to Mexico, the West 
Indies and Central America, and other foreign 
countries has remained constant over the last three 
years at 22 per cent, 11 per cent, and 7 per cent, 
respectively. 


A further analysis of United States residents 
travelling overseas according to type of transporta- 
tion used reveals a slight gain of 3 per cent for 
travel by air and a corresponding 3 per cent drop in 
the proportion travelling by sea. In 1959, some 
1,237,000 or 82 per cent of the Americans travelling 
abroad did so by air, while 279,000 were transported 
by sea. Air lines carried the majority of traffic to all 
principal areas considered, accounting for 92 per 
cent of the travellers to the West Indies and Central 
America, 88 percent of those visiting South America, 
83 per cent of the trips to ‘‘other areas’’ and 71 per 
cent of the travel movement between the United 
States and the Europe-Mediterranean area. The 
greatest percentage gain recorded (5 per cent) oc- 
curred in air travel to the latter mentioned area, 
while the proportions choosing to travel by air and 
sea to the West Indies-Central America region and 
South American area remained unchanged in com- 
parison with 1958. 


A breakdown of foreign travellers to the United 
States (exclusive of Canadian and Mexican) accord- 
ing to purpose of visit reveals that 336,000 or 62 per 
cent indicated pleasure, 96,000 or 18 per cent were 
in transit and 89,000 or 16 per cent were on business, 
with the remainder, some 23,000 or 4 per cent, enter- 
ing the United States as students. Only the percent- 
age ot visitors whose purpose was pleasure or who 
were in transit differed from the proportion indicating 
these two purposes in 1958. The difference in each 
case amounted to 4 per cent, a decrease for the 
former category but an increase for the latter. Visits 
for reasons of pleasure accounted fur 72 per cent 
of the entries from the West Indies, Central American 
and South American regions taken together, 57 per 
cent of the visitors from Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean, and 41 per cent of those arriving from other 
overseas areas, representing decreases of 3 per cent 
for the first two areas and 5 per cent for the latter 
over similar figures for 1958. The greatest pro- 
portion of in transit travellers (25 per cent) originated 
in ‘‘other overseas countries’’, remaining unchanged 
over 1958, while the proportion entering from Europe 
and the Mediterranean advanced 3 per cent to 19 per 
cent and those travelling in transit from the West 
Indies, Central American and South American coun- 
tries increased about 4 per cent to 14 per cent. 
Of the visitors on business the greatest number 
originated in Europe and the Mediterranean area, 
which accounted for 23 per cent in 1959 while, at 
the same time, a slightly lower proportion (22 per 
cent) were from ‘‘other overseas areas’’, Generally, 
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the percentage of those travelling to the United 
States on business from the various areas showed 
little change over 1958. The same proportion of 
students (5 per cent) entered the United States from 
the West Indies, Central America and South America 
as in 1958. A slight increase was recorded as 12 
per cent of the visitors from ‘‘other overseas areas”’ 
were students, while the proportion arriving from 
the remaining areas showed little change over 1958. 


An analysis of foreign travel to the United 
States reveals that in 1959, about $900 million or 
9 percent more than in 1958 was expended by foreign 
visitors. Approximately the same amount ($90 
million) was paid in the form of fares to United 
States ships and planes as in 1958. The greatest 
share of the $77 million increase was attributable 
to the spending of Canadians and Mexicans who 
disbursed $53 million more than in 1958. 


Canadians themselves accounted for over a 
half of the total receipts from all foreign countries, 
spending about $462 million (in United States 
dollars) or an increase of 9 per cent over 1958. 


Mexican visitors contributed 18 per cent of 
foreign travel receipts in 1959 as they spent a total 
of $160 million. An interesting feature of Mexican 
expenditures in the United States arises from the 
fact that the comparative supply of goods and their 
relative attractiveness induces more frequent border 


crossings by Mexicans for routine purchases. In 
1959, some $138 million or 86 per cent of Mexican 
expenditures occurred along the United States border. 


The remaining Latin American republics and 
nearby Caribbean dependencies accounted for 15 per 
cent of the total, while receipts from European 
(including the U.K.) and Mediterranean visitors, 
although up 14 per cent over 1958, represented little 
more than 14 per cent of total foreign expenditures 
in the United States. 


The United States travel deficit with other 
countries increased by $134 million to a total of $1 
billion in 1959. Most noticeable was the excess of 
payments over receipts—a half billion dollars — 
resulting from travel between the United States and 
Europe, which reflects tc a certain extent the signi- 
ficant difference in average personal incomes exist- 
ing between these two areas. 


The United States deficit on travel account with 
Mexico amounted to $190 million in 1959, an increase 
of $87 million since 1950. 


The excess of payments over receipts for trans- 
portation fares moved closer to $300 million in 1959. 
However, offsetting this deficit considerably is the 
payment received from foreign ships and planes 
which are subject to various port charges on their 
arrival in the United States. 


Method of Compiling Data on International Travel 


The system of recording data on international 
travel between Canada and other countries which 
had been carefully developed over many years under- 
went further revisions during the latter part of 1959. 
Methods described in the 1958 annual report are 
applicable to the end of September 1959 but a new 
procedure for admitting non-resident vehicles into 
Canada was introduced by the Department of National 
Revenue the first of October. Regulations allowing 
foreign vehicles to enter Canada without applying 
for a traveller’s vehicle permit were changed and a 
simplified form of permit was adopted. Under the 
former procedure vehicles intending to remain within 
the jurisdiction of the port of entry and return to the 
United States via the same port within 48 hours were 
allowed to enter Canada without applying for a 
traveller’s vehicle permit. These entries were, for 
statistical purposes, classified as Non-Permit Class 
(local traffic). Under the new procedure all non- 
resident motorists must be in possession of a travel- 
ler’s vehicle permit which is surrendered at the port 
of exit. Motorists entering Canada frequently at the 
same port may apply for a standing (L) permit which 
may be renewed periodically but must be shown each 
time they enter or leave Canada. These changes 
have made it necessary to present data on foreign 
vehicles in a new form. Revised methods currently 
in use are described in the following pages and are 
applicable to data beginning October 1, 1959. 


Statistics on international travel comprise many 
types of travellers, including persons travelling for 
holiday, vacation or health; whether paying for 


expensive accommodation or visiting friends or 
relatives; businessmen and officials; delegates to 
conventions or conferences; and the many re-entries 
of summer residents and commuters. Included are 
persons travelling in transit through Canada over the 
most direct route between two points in the United 
States irrespective of the type of transportation, 
also Canadians travelling in transit through the 
United States between two points in Canada. Visits 
to either country may vary from a period of an hour 
or less to others extending for many months. 
‘*Tourists’’ in the more limited sense of the word 
are only a part of the great volume of traffic and it 
is impossible for border officials to record all 
crossings according to purpose of visit. 


Where possible, classifications of traffic already 
inuse by Canadian Customs and Immigration officials 
are employed in recording the volume of travel. 
Supplementary procedures are used where existing 
classifications do not provide a suitable breakdown 
of traffic. Immigration officials maintain separate 
records of direct arrivals from overseas countries 
according to country of last permanent residence. 
This permits a segregation of overseas travellers, 
most of whom stay for relatively long periods, from 
entries by residents of the United States whose 
visits are considerably shorter on average. 


Similarly, Immigration officials keep records of 
residents of Canada returning directly from overseas 
countries apart from persons returning from visits to 
the United States. Persons returning from trips to 
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overseas countries normally report longer visits and 
much higher expenditures than visitors to the United 
States, therefore, it is very important to maintain 
this segregation and apply suitable averages to the 
volume of each type of traffic. 


Entries from the ™Wnited States are grouped by 
Immigration officials into two broad classifications 
termed non-immigrant arrivals from other countries 
and residents of Canada re-entering after visits to 
other countries. They are also shown according to 
port of entry and type of transportation as follows: 
train, boat, through bus, aeroplane, and a residual 
classification designated as highway ferry, which 
includes persons entering by automobile, commercial 
vehicle, local bus, pedestrians, etc. Statements, 
classified according to the categories referred to 
above, are compiled bythe Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration and made available to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics showing the number of persons 
entering Canada from the United States each month. 


Monthly Statement of Foreign Vehicles Entering Canada 


Month Port 


Number of Vehicles Commercial 

Admitted on Vehicles Taxis 

Standing Form E50 (not buses) 
a! 


Number of Vehicles 


EEG Issued Form E50 


Serial Numbers of Permits 


Gross 
of Permits 
Used During Month Number of 


Defaced or 
Pe issing 
From To (b-a+1 etied feed) 


(a) (b) | (e) (d) (e) 


a 


+++ — 


BB aCe eee nneant repeen- te setanisveadeteVenett cai wrareedsonerade¥veatsuelcasaunancasaussdenensuysessbseseossesasuns 
Customs and Excise Officer 


To be mailed to Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, In special envelope at the close of each month. 


7503-48: 4-9-59 


The automobile plays a very important part as 
a means of transportation between Canada and the 
United States and, therefore, is examined in detail 
and treated separately from the balance of the 
residual highway group. Normally, about 80 per cent 
of the non-immigrant entries from the United States 
and about the same proportion of re-entries into 
Canada by Canadians are in automobiles, while the 
remainder use non-automobile transportation. Cus- 
toms officials at all ports of entry report the number 
of foreign vehicles entering Canada and the number 
of Canadian vehicles returning each month. Forms 
for tabulating these reports are supplied by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and designated as 
Monthly Statement of Foreign Vehicles Entering 
Canada (blue paper) and Monthly Statement of 
Canadian Vehicles Returning to Canada (pink paper). 
The blue form when completed shows the number of 
travellers’ vehicle permits issued to foreign vehicles 
entering Canada each month, the number of repeat 
entries by vehicles on standing (L) permits, and the 
entries of commercial vehicles and taxis. The pink 
form when completed gives the number of Canadian 
automobiles re-entering Canada according to length 
of stay abroad; 24 hours or less, over 24 hours and 
less than 48 hours, 48 hours and over, and also the 
number of motorcycles, bicycles, commercial vehicles 
and taxis. Every month all ports complete these 
forms showing a record of inward highway traffic 
and forward a copy to the Bureau of Statistics. This 
data is then used in compiling statistics of interna- 
tional travel. For the convenience of readers samples 
of the various forms in use at the present time 
appear in this report. 


Existing customs regulations require the use 
of a traveller’s vehicle permit for all foreign vehicles 
entering Canada. This document is completed in 
duplicate when the foreign vehicle enters Canada, 
the duplicate copy being held at the port of entry, 
while the original is retained by the motorist during 
the length of stay in Canada. The date and port of 
entry appear on the permit and when surrendered by 
the motorist at the point of departure from Canada, 
the date and port of exit are also recorded. If the 
permit is surrendered at a port other than that of 
entry it is then forwarded to the original port of 
entry where it is matched with the duplicate as 
evidence that the vehicle has been exported. After 
the records have been completed at the port of entry 
the originalis then mailed to the Bureau of Statistics 
for statistical purposes. This copy contains a ques- 
tion asking for a report of expenditures in Canada 
for all purposes and, the answer, being voluntary, 
is given by the motorist when the information is still 
fresh in the mind. This document is a major source 
of statistical information as it is used by the most 
important of all types of traffic. In addition to the 
information on expenditures of foreign motorists in 
Canada, it provides data on the state or country of 
origin of the vehicle, the length of stay in Canada, 
number of persons using this type of transportation, 
special groups commuting regularly or making many 
trips under standing (L) permits, etc., and the ports 
of entry and exit which on examination are useful 
in determining possible routes through Canada. 
Without this document, a sample of which is repro- 
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Date 


Customs and Excise Officer 


To be mailed to Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, OTTAWA, 


7503-49: 15-3-55 
D.B.S. T.-C. 


in special envelope at the close of each month. 
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duced in this report, it would be impossible to supply 
most of the information that is requested from year 
to year. 


Permits covering vehicles which remain in 
Canada over 24 hours are processed by mechanical 
tabulation to make it possible to apply appropriate 
rates of expenditure to the heavy spending groups 
according to volume involved. Moreover, the average 
expenditure per vehicle becomes higher as the 
length of stay increases making it advisable to 


ee w 9011504 


VEHICLE PERMIT 
CANADA bie CUSTOMS 


WELCOME TO CANADA! THIS 1S YOUR CAR PERMIT. PLEASE 
SURRENDER IT TO CUSTOMS AT THE BORDER PORT OF EXIT. 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 


YEAR AND MAKE ‘LICENCE NO. STATE 
DATE ISSUE pee VALID EEO MONTHS. 
ine E 29 L E 29. B rey 

PLEASE READ OTHER SIDE 


Permits issued to vehicles on a standing basis 
are separated from other permits and treated as a 
special category. This includes motorists who travel 
daily or regularly to work or business in Canada, 
many owners of summer residences in Canada, and 
others who enter Canada frequently at the same port 
for short periods to shop, visit friends or relations, 
attend meetings, go to their club, etc. and, therefore, 
are well-known to port officers. Motorists within 
any of these categories may apply for a standing (L) 
permit, which must be renewed periodically, but it 
is then only necessary to show the permit each time 
they enter and leave Canada. All crossings after the 
original entry when the standing (L) permit was 
issued are recorded as repeat trips. Expenditures 
which cover the period of time the motorist was in 
possession of the standing (L) permit are applied 
to this category. To supplement the information 
collected from the permit, a special form was intro- 
duced in May 1960, whereby a questionnaire and trip 
card are handed the motorist when he makes applica- 
tion for the special standing (L) permit. The trip 
card provides a convenient method of recording the 
number of trips and expenditures in Canada during 
the tenure of the permit. The questionnaire when 
completed offers a more complete analysis of this 
type of travel which is chiefly of a local nature but 
involves many crossings into Canada, 


Permits showing the length of stay in Canada 
as 24 hours or less are not processed by mechanical 
tabulation. The volume of forms in this category is 
very heavy but the average expenditure per vehicle 


apply a suitable rate to the appropriate volume 
according to length of stay. Average expenditure 
rates are compiled from forms declaring expenditures 
in Canada and are tabulated on a provincial basis 
as considerable variation appears in the different 
provinces. There is no reason to question the length 
of stay compiled from the traveller’s vehicle permit 
as the date of entry and date of departure are clearly 
recorded by Customs officials as the vehicle crosses 
the border. 


NOTE 


YOU CAN HELP CANADA IMPROVE TRAVEL FACILITIES BY ESTIMATING HOW MUCH 
YOU AND YOUR PASSENGERS SPENT IN CANADA FOR ALL PURPOSES ON THIS VISIT. 
(INCLUDE CREDIT CARD PURCHASES). THIS INFORMATION IS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


; | 


The vehicle for which this permit is issued is liable to seizure and possible forfeiture 
if it is: 
(a) used by a resident of Canada, 
(b) used for the transport of persons or goods for hire or reward or of goods 


for sale, or 
(c) not re-exported from Canada before the end of the period for which the 
permit is valid. 


Application for renewal of this permit should be made to the nearest Collector of 
Customs and Excise. 


Use of your car in Canada is subject to the Motor Vehicle Regulations of the Province 
in which it is operated. 


is low. Many visits are aot likely to exceed an hour 
or two and, therefore, data on expenditures are com- 
piled separately from visits of longer duration. In 
view of the length of stay, motorists in this category 
are not so important as a source of revenue, conse- 
quently, because of the number of forms to be 
processed, some of the detail as compiled for the 
long-term traffic must necessarily be eliminated. 
Therefore, tabulation of the state or country of 
origin of the short-term vehicles has been discon- 
tinued as well as information on possible routes 
through Canada. However, with the exception of in 
transit travel, a high percentage of the short-term 
traffic returns to the United States via the port of 
entry into Canada. 


Visitors from other countries using carriers 
other than automobiles are classified by the type 
of transportation used to enter Canada. The United 
States Department of Commerce collects data on 
travel expenditures in Canada by residents of the 
United States on Form 536 reproduced (through the 
courtesy of the United States Department of 
Commerce). Summaries from the compilation of these 
questionnaires are made available to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Declared expenditures are 
averaged according to type of transportation and 
province of re-entry from Canada to the United States. 
After the necessary adjustments are made to the 
figures on volume, the rates obtained are applied 
to the appropriate number of residents of the United 
States travelling in Canada via rail, through bus, 
boat and plane. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
Travel Statistics Unit 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE TO RESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN POSSESSION OF A STANDING (L) TRAVELLER’S VEHICLE PERMIT 
1, Date and port where your traveller’s vehicle permit was issued: 


Date Port 


2. Where do you usually enter Canada from the United States? 


3. Where do you usually re-enter the United States from Canada? 


4, What is your normal destination (nearest city or town) in Canada? 


5. What is the main purpose of your visits? 


(a) (_] Commuting to place of employment in Canada. 


(b) {_} Commuting daily or weekly to cottage or other place of residence. 
(c) Local trips to border communities for: 
1. {_] Recreation or amusement. 


2. [_] Shopping. 


3. {_] Visits to friends or relatives. 


- (_] Other (please specify) 


6. Approximate number of repeat visits to Canada while in POSSESSIONIOL thissperm tte eee eee sree ae een cert este 


BRE ONC TAREMCECLELOL SLAYTON EBEN TEDEAE VISIE se ce. o.c2h scab a sucastsscinvessaseiczasssaeecdssprsesnsrooteceien co detakdossowabes samustsevinisermsccccssoacin 


9. Approximate amount spent in Canada for all purposes while in possession of this permit: (include cash or credit 
transactions for living expenses, taxes, rentals, electricity, repairs, services, licences or other fees, merchandise, 
AUC OMODUL eRe x DOnaIGUe eS PAUSE MICNCS TCC.) racer se are ese ere ete a sane es rene Se Sah cee bee ac ean Sostec ts ces 


10. Please give the approximate date and the port where you intend to surrender your permit: 


Date Port 


Your co-operation in this survey will be appreciated. 


RE-FOLD SO THAT ADDRESS 
OVERLEAF IS EXPOSED IN 
WINDOW OF ENVELOPE 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
Travel Statistics Unit 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE TO RESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN POSSESSION OF A STANDING (L) TRAVELLER’S VEHICLE PERMIT 


For your convenience, this questionnaire has been divided 
into two parts. This part, the questionnaire itself, need not 
be completed until near the end of your season of visits to 

a Canada. 
TO THE AMERICAN VISITOR 
The enclosed card, (your trip account) which you would use 
more frequently, may be kept in the glove compartment of your 


This survey is being made in an effort to obtain more 
information on movements and activities of persons visit- 
ing Canada on Travellers’ Vehicle Permits. The permit 
you are presently holding has the letter (L) as a prefix to 
the serial number and is used to indicate traffic of a 
local nature. This type of permit entitles you to make 
repeat trips into Canada during the period for which it 
was issued. This privilege has eliminated much of the 
delay in crossing the border but, at the same time, 
because many trips are covered by the permit, has created 
a problem in the compilation of travel statistics. This 
questionnaire has been designed in a manner which will 
make it easy for you to record the necessary information. 
It will be treated as confidential and used solely for 
statistical purposes. 


car, or somewhere convenient to you. 


Statistics on travel are very important to countries 
interested in maintaining reliable records of international 
accounts and are useful to the country in which you 
reside as well as the country in which you are visiting. 
Reliable data on the amount of money spent on inter- 
national travel serves the same purpose in analysing the 
economy of a country as accurate information on the value 
of exports and imports. Statistics are also widely used by 
various levels of government in work on tourist promotion. 
The information you give on this questionnaire, when 
compiled with many others, will be useful in helping 
Canada improve facilities for travellers. We would like to 
thank you in anticipation of your co-operation. 


PLEASE SEE REVERSE SIDE 


Kindly retain this form and envelope while you are in possession of the (L) permit and either surrender it at the same 


time as your permit or drop it in the nearest Canadian mail box. 


7503-68, 1: 6-4-60 


‘epeued ‘orewiuO “VAVLLO 
91uQ SoTasTqeIS [AAeIL 
‘UOISTAIG epelL [BUOTIBUIIIU] 
‘soristieig JO nvaing uvoTuTWOg 
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FOR CONVENIENCE OF REFERENCE, CARD COULD BE KEPT IN GLOVE COMPARTMENT 


Enter Year | lst Week Trips| 


2nd Week Trips] 3rd Week Trips] 4th Week Trips |5th Week Trips 


Trip Total for Month 


T 


No. |Expenses| No. |Expenses| No. |Expenses| No. Expenses | No. |Expenses 


No. Expenses 


This card may serve 
as a convenient method 
for you to record the num-| January 


omit ¢ omit ¢ 


= 


| 
omit ¢ omit ¢ omit ¢ omit ¢ 


ber of trips and expendi- 


tures in Canada for pur- February 


poses of reporting on the Marek 
accompanying statistical 4 


questionnaire at the time] April 


ed. Figures may be re-| May 


corded either weekly or 


your permit is surrender- | “I 
monthly. The information| June 


on this form can also be 
used as a personal record. 


July | 


August 


September 
October 


November 
December | 


7503—68.2: 6-4-60 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau provides a free Travel Counselling Service to help 
you get the most out of a vacation in Canada. Inquiries by you or your friends may be directed to 


any of the following offices: 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
Kent Building, 

150 Kent St., 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Canada House, 


Some of the adjustments which are necessary 
to the data on volume are as follows: nearly half of 
the non-residents entering Canada by rail are travel- 
ling in transit on American railroads following the 
short route between Detroit and Buffalo through south- 
western Ontario. In 1959 some 304,900 persons were 
within this category but their expenditures can be 
considered negligible as they have little or no 
opportunity to leave the train and spend money in 
Canada. Ferry traffic across rivers or other short 
distances of water between Canada and the United 
States is excluded from entries by boat. Data on the 
number of arrivals by boat consist principally of 
passengers carried by vessels operating on the 
Pacific Coast, entries to the Atlantic Provinces, 
and certain points in Ontario but the latter are more 
seasonal in nature. Appropriate rates are used for 
each region according to the type of traffic with 
further refinements at ports admitting special traffic. 
Bus traffic is exclusive of local bus traffic between 
border communities such as the tunnel busses 
operating between Windsor and Detroit. Bus pas- 
sengers travelling across southern Ontario have 
more opportunity to spend money on Canadian goods 
and services than in transit rail passengers and are 
credited with spending a nominal rate much lower 
than the regular averages for bus traffic. A moderate 
number of persons entering in the Windsor-Fort Erie 
areas areconsidered as in transit between Detroit 
and Buffalo. With regard to plane traffic a small 
deduction is made for passengers flying in transit 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 


680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
102 West Monroe Street, 

(Corner Clark Street) 

Chicago 3, Illinois. 


between the Tnited States and Alaska. In transit 
plane passengers are given a rate comparable to 
that used for in transit bus passengers but much 
lower than the rate used for regular plane traffic. 
Boat traffic, too, presents a varigated pattern requir- 
ing special treatment. The remainder of the United 
States residents travelling in Canada are grouped 
into a residual class called ‘‘Other Travellers’’ and 
include persons proceeding on foot or by ferry, taxi, 
motorcycle, bicycle or local bus. This group also 
is treated separately and a special rate used as the 
average rate of expenditure per visit is much lower 
than for other types of travel, with the possible 
exception of the in transit classifications. 


The number of persons visiting Canada from 
overseas countries is small compared to the volume 
of traffic from the United States. However, the 
average duration of stay is normally much longer 
than visits from the United States and the cost of 
ocean transportation involves substantial expendi- 
tures. Usually, between 35 and 45 per cent of the 
visitors from overseas countries arrive on Canadian 
carriers and international transportation costs paid 
to Canadian companies are included in the receipts 
of visitors from overseas countries. On the other 
hand, international transportation costs paid to 
foreign carriers are, of course, not included in the 
estimates of receipts from residents of overseas 
countries. Average expenditures of the visitors from 
overseas countries vary from a few hundred dollars 
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computing the 
balance of international payments 


Department of 
of the United States. 


Commerce to estimate total travel 


This questionnaire has nothing 
States 
No postage is required. 


Please assist by replying to the 
questions on the reverse side and 
to do with customs enforcement. 


mailing this card. 
Its sole purpose is to enable the 


Expenditures of United 
States Travelers in Canada 


expenditures in 


United 


for residents of the West Indies to more substantial 
amounts for residents of distant countries like 
Australia and New Zealand. 


In attempting to estimate receipts from travel 
in Canada recognition must be given to the fact 
that the visits may vary considerably; such as the 
casual trip of a resident of the United States who 
may walk across the border for an hour or less or 
cross from a border community for a short time. 
Again, perhaps the visit of a family spending two 
or three weeks vacation or persons who may stay 
several months in Canada. From observation over 
a period of years, it has been established that 
expenditures follow a definite pattern from year to 
year and vary according to the type of transportation 
used, type of visitors, length of stay, etc. Conse- 
quently each type must be treated separately, as 
explained above, otherwise a sample average applied 
to such a heterogeneous mass of travellers would 
give a figure on travel that would be of little value. 
Each of the various classifications form a different 
proportion of the aggregate, therefore, it is important 
that an average expenditure that is representative 
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for the type of visitor be applied to the number of 
visits within each category. A simple average could 
be used only if the various classifications were 
homogeneous in their nature but this is not true of 
travel in Canada by residents of other countries. 
The more typical ‘‘tourists’’ spending summer vaca- 
tions in Canada are merely a small part of these 
movements and average expenditures representative 
of their visits cannot be applied to the many other 
groups crossing the border. 


In estimating expenditures on travel outside 
Canada by -Canadians the principles involved are 
much the same as those described for estimating 
expenditures on travel in Canada by residents of 
other countries. As already mentioned, records of 
all residents of Canada returning from visits to the 
United States are maintained separately from the 
numbers returning directly from visits to overseas 
countries. These records are broken down showing 
the number returning by the various types of trans- 
portation, and in the case of persons returning from 
visits to the United States the volume of traffic is 
heavy and of great diversity. The volume of auto- 
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mobile traffic is recorded daily by the Customs 
officers at all ports of entry according to length of 
stay and reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics at the end of each month on form T—C. Periodi- 
cally a sampling procedure is applied in order to 
obtain the average expenditure and number of persons 
per vehicle. During the sample period a form F60A 
(as shown) is completed for each vehicle re-entering 
Canada. Around 80 per cent of the residents of 
Canada returning from visits to the United States 
use automobiles for transportation. 


E 60A 


PLEASE HELP BY ANSWERING 
THESE QUESTIONS 


For use of Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
estimating total tourist and travel ex- 
penditures. 


1. Number of persons in your car including 
OGG 2 Teste A, OE NR hel nr ia eno a 


2. Length of stay in the United States 


3. Approximate total amount spent in the 
United States on this visit by you and 


those in your car for all purposes (examples: 

gas, oil, repairs, lodging, food, beverages, 
merchandise, amusements, etc.) 

4 GSS EAD, SNS ie ae Indicate whether 

Cariadian [] or United States [] Dollars. 

FOR STATISTICAL PURPOSES ONLY 
No signature necessary 


Motor Car ba Commercial vehicle i 
Motorcycle eat Taxi ei 
Bicycle fe Horse drawn vehicle aa 


7503-30 : 21-10-53 


A selection of Canadians returning by non- 
automobile transportation is sampled by means of 
a post card questionnaire distributed at the border 
by Immigration officials. This form (shown in the 
report) requests data on length of stay, port of entry 
into the United States and re-entry into Canada, 
number of persons, total expenditure outside Canada, 
and also the type of transportation used to ensure 
that the information compiled may be applied to the 
proper classification. 


Additional information on the characteristics 
of Canadian travel in the United States is compiled 
from questionnaires mailed to a selected group of 
Canadians returning from the United States. The 
questionnaire used for this segment of travel is 
printed on both sides with page 1 requesting in- 
formation on visits to the United States, while 
page 2 is similar to the overseas questionnaire 
used for persons returning from abroad. Thus, the 
respondent is given an opportunity to report visits 
to countries other than the United States, as well 
as the time spent in the United States en route to 
their destination, Expenditure estimates for this 
group are segregated between the United States and 
overseas countries on the basis of the sample. 
Similarly, overseas transportation costs paid to 
United States carriers are segregated and included 
with expenditures of Canadians in the United States. 
A copy of the questionnaire appears in this report. 


In addition to other items of interest, persons 
selected for this survey are asked for the purpose of 
trip, destination in the United States, whether the 
trip was in transit through the United States to 
another province in Canada, cost of transportation 
apart from other expenses, point in Canada from 
which the trip originated and the total of all expendi- 
tures outside Canada. 


Although the number of persons returning from 
visits to overseas countries amounts to a very small 
percentage of the total, this seginent of traffic has 
become increasingly important during the past few 
years. The amount of money involved in Canadian 
travel to overseas countries is of greater importance 
than indicated by the number of visits. The average 
duration of stay is much longer than trips to the 
United States and the cost of ocean transportation 
involves substantial amounts. Travel to overseas 
countries via Canadian carriers, however, does not 
entail a payment for non-resident services and ocean 
transportation paid to such lines is not included in 
the estimates of Canadian expenditures in overseas 
countries. Transportation paid to foreign carriers, 
on the other hand, is included in the estimates of 
Canadian expenditures in overseas countries, 
Between 50 and 60 per cent of ocean transportation 
goes to foreign carriers and is included in the 
estimates. The questionnaire asks the respondents 
to state whether they travelled overseas by air or 
steamship and the name of the company supplying 
the transportation to and from North America. 
Persons selected for the samples are also asked to 
give the name of the countries visited and the 
approximate length of stay and expenditures in each 
of the following areas: United Kingdom, Other 
European Countries, Other Commonwealth Countries, 
Latin America and elsewhere outside Canada. 
Questions on point of departure; place of re-entry 
into Canada; number of persons covered in reply and 
if adults or children; purpose of visit; and expendi- 
tures other than ocean transportation are also 
included. For convenience this questionnaire also 
appears in the report. Furthermore, questionnaires 
sent to residents of Canada by the Dominion Bureau 
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CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE TO CANADIAN TRAVELLERS RETURNING FROM TRIPS OUTSIDE CANADA 


TRAVEL UNIT Trips to the United States, report on Page 1. 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS Trips Overseas via the United States, report on Pages 1 and 2 
OTTAWA Trips Directly Overseas, report on Page 2 


PLEASE REPORT ON ONE TRIP ONLY 


1. Number of days spent in the United States on your most recent trip outside Camada .....cccccccecscesesecnsetsccesecsenseerecerecattestecactietareertececens 


N 


. How many persons are covered in the expenditures on this trip (a) adults........ snob dtp uiehab ue pbapeticedleseva eacehee scars seen ee memtenmeatee css eenecanabecenteecemeene es 


(DB) CHILE EN oo... sseasnavsenveseenessacestcvasnesndouscum Mameetoteemarensscracessessacceaeesccesses2 


3, Where did you enter the United States from Canada? 


4, Where did you reeenter Canada? ___ 8. What was the main purpose of your trip? 
5. Type of transportation used in returning to Canada BUSINESS 4. csccccccestevevesscosvesuoceconsiisteoapvarer ces vtecn-eateurneer | 
a rate = 
a epone He) Bes VORMANSEUGY < csc acevceseennentte aheaconrscoessneacdesseacerteanecsemneee [ea] 
[_] Train {|_| Aeroplane 
He ally c.Bssavacccastessatsctersastesusasses tenes rosacea cateeer eres im) 
[| Boat {_] Other (please specify) 


Recreation (include vacation and other pleasure) 


C] 


Persons using aeroplane transportaticn: please complete Shop pin gn. 2 x. stoece copa scaneses act cess: ee svace- eatacanyseaacons eran 


Name of air line: 


Visiting friends or relatives ..........cseseceeerees ere 


6. What was your chief destination in the 


i i i 


Other (please specify) erccccessseseo-seceeesseoocersstere sees 


United States? 


7. If your trip was in transit through the United States, please state your 
destination in (a) or (b). 


9. Approximate amount spent in the United States 
(include living expenses, merchandise, automobile 
operation, local transportation, amusements, etc.) 

(b) Other Countries (omit cents) 
(See page 2 also) 


(a) in Canada (province) 


10. Transportation (other than automobile): Include through transportation purchased in Canada to points in the United States also 
fares) purchased\in the. United ‘Statessieci.enicics leas eae esta da eae SS Tae Re oa as cE crest ne Nea Boke atc sencts sevstsenesaceeraneiens 
(omit cents) 


11, State city or town where your transportation started: 


7503-44. 1: 7-559 Please mail in the enclosed envelope — No postage is required. 


aay ee 
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CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE TO CANADIAN TRAVELLERS RETURNING FROM TRIPS OVERSEAS 


(Including Mexico, other Latin America, Bermuda, West Indies, etc.) 
PLEASE REPORT ON ONE TRIP ONLY 


1, Approximate cost of fares for international transportation to and from North America (including taxes on transportation), and incidental expenses 
aboard ship. (Please do not include cost of transportation within Canada.) 


+— 


Outbound Inbound 


Canadian Dollars (omit cents) 


(a) Direct air line service with Canada: Name of air line: 


2. Please state in Canadian dollars your total expenditures abroad for meals, lodging, amusements, purchases and local 
travelling expenses, excluding those covered in GU ESCLONUT ier cerccctoner. tone rree hereto ee 


(omit cents) 


- 
3, Areas visited Number of Sena 
days stay in Specify countries visited in each area See dollars 
each area in each area 
= 
United Kingdom 
Other European 
ie ee 
Other British 
Il 
Latin America 
i — =| 
Elsewhere, 
outside Canada L 


Please answer the following questions if they are not covered on Page 1. 


4, Point of departure from Canada? 


5. Where did you re-enter Canada? 


6. What was the main purpose of your trip? (Check) 


Business Recreation (include vacation and other pleasure) 
[_] Formal study [_| Visiting friends or relatives 
Health [_] Other (please specify) 


7. How many persons are covered in the expenditures on this trip? 


Adultstand 2 2) «Children 


Please mail in the enclosed envelope — No postage is required. Thank you for co-operating with us. 


ares 
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CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE TO CANADIAN TRAVELLERS RETURNING FROM TRIPS ABROAD 


Travel Statistics Unit 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa, Canada 


1. Approximate cost of fares for international transportation to and from North America whether paid or charged (including taxes on transportation), 
and incidental expense aboard ship: (Please do not include cost of transportation within Canada). 


(a) Direct air line service with Canada — Name of airline: 


cal bece ct echh ac SSC ea iS age ce 


2. Point of departure from Canada? 


3. Where did you re-enter Canada? 


Outbound Inbound 


Canadian Dollars (omit cents) 


4. What was the main purpose of your trip? (Check) 


Business 


1 


[_] Formal study 
[_] Health 


[_] Recreation (include vacation and other pleasure) 
[_] Visiting friends or relatives 
[_] Other (please specify) 


5. Please state in Canadian dollars your total expenditures abroad (whether paid orcharged on credit) for meals, lodging, 


amusements, purchases and local travelling expenses, excluding those covered in question 1. ..ssccreeseesssesesersseeeseeesenees 


6. Areas Visited 


Approximate 
number of 
days stay in 
each area 


Specify countries visited in each area 


(omit cents) 


Approximate 
expenditure in 
Canadian dollars 
in each area 


United Kingdom 


Other European 


a a 


ee hae 


Other British 
Commonwealth 


Latin America 


Elsewhere, 
outside Canada 


i ee el hee 


SSS————oooaaoaoaoaaaaaaaoaeaaaeaessws®=0=~$~—=$=$™u_»BaQ_\“»<$“Wwawo0owom™=—'” 


If available, a breakdown on length of stay and expenditures in each country visited would be useful for statistical purposes. (Usereverse side 
of questionnaire if required) 


7. How many persons are covered in the expenditures on this trip? 


Adults and 


Please mail in the enclosed envelope — No postage Is required. 


7503-34. 1: 21-8-59 


Children 


————————_———________—_——————_____ 


Thank you for co-operating with us. 
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of Statistics are available in a bilingual form when 
required, Expenditures reported vary considerably 
according to the area visited and, therefore, the 
appropriate averages are applied to estimates of 
the number of persons visiting each area as compiled 
from the sample. Similar to the traffic from other 
countries to Canada, Canadian visits to other coun- 
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tries show a wide variation and estimates based on 
a simple average for all visits would yield data that 
could be highly unsatisfactory. All types of travel 
do not account for the same proportion of the total, 
consequently the different categories must be exam- 
ined closely and appropriate methods applied to 
yield a proper estimate. 


Canadian Travel in the United States 


A record 28 million Canadians were reported 
by Immigration officials to have re-entered Canada 
from the United States during 1959, (including a 
small number of residents returning via the United 
States after visiting overseas countries) or 568,200 
more than in 1958. This represents a rate of growth 
in volume of 2.1 per cent, more than double the 1 per 
cent rise experienced in 1958 and can be traced to 
increased travel in the second and third quarters, 
during which time 598,300, or 3.4 per cent more 
Canadians visited the United States than in the 
corresponding period of 1958. This was more than 
enough to offset the effect of 30,100 fewer travellers 
for the first and fourth quarters combined. Moreover, 


66.6 per cent of the increased volume occurred in 
the short-term traffic as 378,300 more persons were 
recorded in this category in 1959. 


Total expenditures by Canadians in the United 
States reached a new record high of $448 million, an 
increase of over $35 million in comparison with the 
1958 figure. In addition, it represented an increase 
of 8.5 per cent, whereas in 1958 the increase over 
1957 stood at only 2.5 per cent. It should be noted, 
that the increased volume of travel was mainly 
attributable to a rise in short-term traffic, while, 
at the same time, 76.3 per cent or $26,760,900 of 
the recorded increase in expenditures can be credited 
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to the category of long-term traffic, where over-all 
volume was 4.2 per cent higher than in 1958. Over 
50 per cent of the increase is attributable to the 
long-term motorists where higher averages per person 
were recorded in addition to the increase in volume. 
An average of $2.78 was spent by Canadian short- 
term travellers in the United States, 32 cents higher 
than in 1958, while the average expenditure of those 
in the long-term category advanced about 3 per cent 
to $82.01. When all types of traffic, regardless of 
length of visit, are considered the average expendi- 
ture per Canadian traveller to the United States rose 
from $15.07 in 1958 to $16.02 in 1959. The record 
high expenditure in 1959 increased the amount spent 
per Canadian on a per capita basis to $25.37 from 
$23.84 in 1958, or an increase of 6.4 per cent as 
compared with a population increase amounting to 
approximately 2 per cent. 


In summary, increases in 1959 in both the 
volume of travel and expenditures occurred in the 
short-term as well as long-term traffic categories. 
Although smaller by 1 per cent in comparison with 
1958, the largest group of visitors to the United 


States (almost 64 per cent) were motorists remain- 
ing 24 hours or less, who, however, accounted for 
only 7.3 per cent of the total expenditures. On the 
other hand, motorists recording visits of 48 hours 
and over, while constituting only about 12 per cent 
of the volume, were responsible for about 43 per cent 
of the total and 50.4 per cent of the increase in 
expenditures. 


Canadian purchases inthe United States declared 
under the $100 customs exemption amounted to $73 
million in 1959 as opposed to $74 million in 1958, 
a decrease of over 1 per cent, and accounted for 
only 16.3 per cent of the total expenditures. This 
figure has been decreasing steadily over the years 
and in 1959 marks a decline of 1.6 per cent since 
1958. In addition, the average value per declaration 
fell by 25 cents to $55.28, or 0.5 per cent lower 
than the corresponding 1958 figure. All purchases 
of merchandise are assumed to occur in the long- 
term category of traffic which covers visits of 48 
hours or more in duration, as required for purposes 
of customs exemption. 


STATEMENT 10. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States, by Length of Stay, 1959 


Mode of travel 


Short-term traffic: 
Motorists: 


Number of 
persons 


Per cent 
of grand total 


Per cent : ’ 
of grand total Expenditures 


PACHOUTS: OTMICSSi ace .ccscecaceccccceseseevestececereresesessnecens 17, 869, 000 32,871, 400 Tees 
Over 24 hours and under 48 hours. .............-ss00+ 1,019,000 11,200, 100 2.50 
PAN SLANSLU Mees. ssocssetcsacthececcossnerteerssscueceues tet eees 5, 100 - _ 
Other travellers (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).. 4,420,900 20,849, 400 4.65 
PD OGALS oe occcscccesceaxesesccercttcessseessctisvadenscomvncasecccvecerss 23,314, 000 64, 920, 900 14.48 
Long-term traffic: 

Motorisits'= 49) MOURS) ANGOVED icc:.sccsseserec-ene-e-s-¢-seerere 3,316, 800 191,007,800 42.59 
RE pete ae ice ido eevee cocsccnidacecusccsstieasie(ossseadecsssscoxeeasniees 375,400 53,928, 300 12.03 
BP ANOU GDA DU Sicsccacvcrsccccraverssesecscescossyseass recese-setensecocccess 436, 700 46,126, 400 10. 29 
FRCLOD IAN CR. cre toe coc crteetrscceserec tener tae ececenacetterctsscteee 422,600 86,864, 700 19.37 
TO EU ee er Ens oacoetnccvacaccsowocestesdetecceenesveceesers 124, 400 5,565,200 1524 
Totals eer ose Sosckectoereesaeetee teen vasstotateehsiaates 4,675, 900 383,492,400 85.52 
saxaases decooueusadesvoneasedtestassevdessssest eetsese 27, 989, 900 448,413,300 100. 00 


1 Subject to revision. 


Canadian Travel in the United States by Type of Transportation 


While the number of Canadians returning by 
automobile was slightly higher in 1959, taken as a 
percentage of total travel they represented a decline 
from almost 81 per cent in 1958 to approximately 79 
per cent in 1959. Furthermore, the low rate of in- 
crease in the number of Canadians re-entering by this 
means was exceeded by the rate of growth in pas- 
senger car registrations, which in 1959 rose to 
3,774,233 from 3,572,963 in the preceding year. 
In the period 1950-59 passenger car registrations 
have increased from the equivalent of one automobile 
per every 7.3 persons resident in Canada in 1950 
to one passenger car for every 4.5 persons in 1959. 


Cars re-entering Canada are classified as either 
short-term or long-term traffic which, in the first 
instance depends on whether or not they have re- 
mained in the United States either 24 hours and 
under, or over 24 hours and under 48 hours, while 
long-term traffic includes only those motorists report- 
ing visits of 48 hours and over. The total number of 
persons re-entering by automobile in 1959 amounted 
to 22,204,800, only 20,400 more than in the previous 
year, a percentage increase almost insignificant in 
comparison with that recorded in 1958. Although 
increases of 51,800 (5.4 per cent) and 143,300 (4.5 
per cent) in the number of persons occurred in the 
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over 24 hours but less than 48 hours, and 48 hours 
and over classes, respectively, these were almost 
completely offset by a decrease of 174,700 persons 
(1.0 per cent) in the 24 hours and under category, 
resulting in a total approximately equal to that of 
1958. Most of the decrease experienced in the re- 
entries of persons inthe short-term category occurred 
during the second and third quarters. On the other 
hand, most of the 143,300 person rise in the volume 
of long-term automobile re-entries in 1959 occurred 
in the third quarter, when approximately 5 per cent 
more trips were recorded, whereas in 1958 the in- 
crease was attributable to the first quarter of the 
year. However, while in 1959 the increase in the 
first quarter did not represent such a high percent- 
age of the long-term traffic increase as it did in 
1958, the 365,200 persons recorded in this period 
did mark a gain of approximately 17 per cent over 
the corresponding 1958 figure. Long-term automobile 
traffic suffered a drop of nearly 4 per cent during 
the second quarter, while almost 5 per cent more 
cars re-entered during the October to December 
period. 


Table 8 gives a more detailed breakdown of 
information on returning Canadian automobiles 
according to length of stay. Approximately 81 per 
cent of all motorists remained in the United States 
for a period of 24 hours or less, nearly 1 per cent 
fewer than in 1958, while 4.4 per cent remained 
more than 24 hours but less than 48 hours, or an 
increase of 0.3 per cent. Similar information on 
American automobile travel in Canada according 
to length of stay is found in Table 2 which is ex- 
clusive of American commuters, summer residents, 
locals and non-permit vehicles. A comparison reveals 
that, while the number of Americans motoring in 
Canada decreased fairly uniformly with increased 
length of stay, the same phenomenon was not appli- 
cable to Canadian automobile travel in the United 
States, which saw heavier concentrations occurring 
in the 1 week, 2 week, 3 week and 4 week periods, 
indicating that a greater percentage of Canadians 
spend their annual vacation travelling in the United 
States than do Americans visiting Canada. Further- 
more, Canadians spent the most per car per day 
during a 3 day visit to the United States, and in 


addition, the $37.67 expended by Canadian motorists 
per car per day during this length of stay represented 
an increase of $3.37 over the 1958 figure. The 
average length of stay per car was 1.89 days, practi- 
cally unchanged from 1958. Table 9 provides addi- 
tional data on automobile travelin the United States, 
classified by province of re-entry and length of stay. 


The new record level of Canadian expenditures 
in the United States during 1959 reveals an increase 
of $35 million when compared with 1958. Automobile 
traffic, which accounted for over 52 per cent of the 
total expenditures, was responsible for $19 million 
of the increase. Motorists in the 48 hours and over 
category were responsible for 81.3 per cent of the 
automobile expenditures, and those staying 24 hours 
or less accounted for 14 per cent, with the remainder 
representing expenditures of the over 24 hours yet 
under 48 hours category. The increased expenditures 
were partly a result of the higher average spending 
per person per day of $5.46, which in 1958 stood at 
$5.07. Short-term automobile travellers spent an 
average of $2.21 per person per day and long-term 
motorists an average of $8.26, while the comparative 
figuresin 1958 were $2.07 and $7.75,respectively. On 
a per car basis the sharpest increase occurred in the 
third quarter which experienced a 14 per cent rise in 
the total amount spent and an increase of9.9 per cent 
in the average outlay per car. 


Although the average expenditure per car by the 
short-term traffic was practically unchanged, the 
total amount spent by this group increased due to a 
greater volume of cars. However, the number of 
persons in this category showed a decline as fewer 
persons per car were recorded. When compared with 
1958, spending in each of the first and third quarters 
dropped approximately 22 cents per car, while the 
second and fourth quarters experienced increases of 
5 cents and 33 cents, respectively. Outlay per car 
travelling in the United States for 2 days and over 
increased about 4 per cent over 1958 and, further- 
more, the total number of cars in this category 
increased 5.7 per cent. Minor decreases in outlay 
per car for the second and fourth quarters were 
overcome by substantial increases of 5.3 and 6.4 
per cent during the first and third quarters, respec- 
tively. 


STATEMENT 11. Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by Types 
of Transportation Used to Re-Enter Canada, 1955 -59 


Type of transportation 


Busnexclusivievotslocalmbus)scssamese caters cere cecccss seen: 
JAY) 8) FEW 812) dee pcgsoces-agraececsecee co acce Babee nadectecaoabonscrcc open ecoubeacHaneso 
Other (pedestrians, local DUS, CtC.)........:::::seeceeeeneees 


QUAL G rere corre oer sere rete eae eeatetene comiguntyscartcinesoes 


1 Subject to revision. 


1956 1957 1958 1959* 


millions of dollars 


178.2 197.4 212.3 215.6 235. 1 
66.3 64.3 60.6 56.5 53.9 
5.1 4.9 5.2 6.5 5.6 
46.1 41.9 40.1 42.3 46.1 
52.7 66.4 70.3 78.1 86.9 
14.4 Ge 14.6 14.3 20.8 
362. 8 391.0 403.1 413.3 448.4 
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The number of Canadians returning in convey- 
ances other than automobile amounted to 5.8 million 
in 1959 as compared to 5.2 million in 1958. Moreover, 
this category accounted for $16 million of the $35 
million increase recorded in the expenditures of 
Canadians in the United States during 1959. 


An analysis ofthe non-automobile group by type 
of transportation shows that expenditures of res- 
idents travelling by rail were $2.6 million lower 
than in 1958 as 24,400 fewer persons returned to 
Canada by this means of transportation. However, 
the rate of decrease in expenditures (4.6 per cent) 
was less than the decline in volume of rail travel 
which amounted to 6.1 per cent. The greatest 
decrease in volume of rail travel occurred in the 
third quarter, at which time almost 13 per cent fewer 
Canadians used this mode of travel, whereas the 
most significant drop in expenditures took place in 
the second quarter when 18.4 per cent less was 
spent than in the same period of 1958. It was, also, 
in the second quarter that the greatest drop in 
average expenditure per person occurred, amounting 
to $14.46 while the third and fourth quarters fell 
$5.05 and $5.42, respectively. Nevertheless, the 
$16.93 rise in average expenditure per person 
experienced during the first quarter was sufficient 
to offset the decreases in the other quarters and the 
average for the year rose from $139.05 in 1958 to 
$143.65 in 1959, over a 3 per cent increase. The 
average length of stay for rail travellers was ex- 
tended from 11.6 days in 1958 to 11.8 days in 1959. 
Additional data on Canadian travellers returning to 
Canada br: rail may be found, classified by length 
of visit, in Table 10. 


The number of travellers by long distance bus 
increased only 0.4 per cent compared with 1958, 
while expenditures of this group increased by 9.1 
per cent. Furthermore, there was an increase over 
1958 of $8.67 in the average expenditure per person 
which in 1959 amounted to $105.63. In addition, the 
average length of stay per person increased 0.9 days 


to an average of 11.1 days. Although the number of 
travellers declined in the second and third quarters, 
a substantial 17.4 per cent rise in volume for the 
first quarter was sufficient to show a net increase 
in volume over 1958. It was also in the first quarter 
that the average expenditure per person was highest 
at $115.84. 


Comparable to the trend in recent years, the 
most outstanding increase in expenditures was 
attributable to Canadian residents travelling by air. 
In 1959 an increase of approximately $8.8 million 
or 11.2 per cent was recorded by 17 per cent more 
air travellers. The average expenditure per person 
was 5 per cent lower than in 1958 while the average 
length of stay was approximately 1 day less, Some 
27 per cent of the increase in air travel occurred in 
the second quarter which accounted for almost 17,000 
more persons than in 1958. Over one-half of the in- 
crease in expenditures was credited to the third 
quarter which, in addition to an increase in volume, 
was the only quarter to record a rise in average ex- 
penditure per person. Additional information on air 
travel according to length of stay may be found in 
Table 12. 


While the volume of travel by boat increased 
7,900 or 6.8 per cent, on the other hand, the total 
expenditures for this group were about 19.7 per cent 
lower. This decline was the result of a drop in the 
average expenditure per boat traveller of approxi- 
mately 14.3 per cent. 


Whereas in 1958 re-entries listed under ‘‘Other 
Travellers’’ fell by roughly 800,000 in comparison 
with 1957, in 1959 this trend was reversed as almost 
502,000 or 12.8 per cent more border crossings oc- 
curred in this category. Similarly, expenditures, 
which registered a decline in 1958, increased in 
1959 to approximately $21 million. 


Trends in expenditures over the years 1955-59 
by type of transportation are outlined in Statement 11. 


Special Survey of Canadian Travel Behaviour in the United States 


Information, reflecting particular behaviour pat- 
terns of Canadian travellers in the United States 
with regard to length of stay; type of transportation 
used; the amount of money spent; the main purpose 
of trip; ports of entry and re-entry into the United 
States and Canada, respectively; and destination by 
state; was acquired, as in previous years, through 
means of a ‘‘mail questionnaire’’, It should be noted, 
that the information gained by this method applies 
more to the long-term category of Canadian travel- 
lers in the United States than the short-term and for 
this reason is not necessarily representative of 
Canadian travel to the United States in general. 


Purpose of Visit 


The respondents were asked to indicate the 
main purpose of their trip from a list of seven pur- 
poses specified on the questionnaire, which were; 
business, formal study, shopping, recreation, visiting 


friends or relatives, health, and ‘‘other’’ purposes, 
in that order. Many indicated more than one purpose 
of trip and for this reason returned questionnaires 
were grouped into three categories; the aggregate 
of all questionnaires showing the purpose of trip; 
those reporting one purpose only; and those indicat- 
ing two or more purposes. In making comparisons 
among these three categories, it is noted that the 
purpose of trip varies significantly in relation to 
the category considered. When considering average 
length of stay and average expenditure per person 
by purpose of trip, questionnaires reporting one 
purpose of trip only were examined in greater detail. 


When all questionnaires are compiled according 
to purpose of trip, recreation again appears, as in 
1958, to be the most popular reason for journeying 
to the United States, accounting for 45 per cent of 
the total and representing an increase of almost 4.5 
per cent over the 1958 figure. On the other hand, a 
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decrease of 3.5 per cent was recorded in 1959, when 
the number of persons reporting visits to friends or 
relatives as the main purpose of trip fell to 28 per 
cent. There was little significant change in reasons 
other than recreation and visiting friends or relatives 
when compared to 1958, except for the purpose 
specified as ‘‘other’’ which occurred almost 1 per 
cent less frequently. Shopping ranked third in popu- 
larity attracting 15 per cent of all Canadians visiting 
the United States. Next in order of importance were 
business, health,and ‘‘other’’ reasons, accounting 
for 8 per cent, 3 per cent, and 1 per cent, respec- 
tively. Those journeying to the United States for 
purposes of formal study remained unchanged at 
slightly less than 1 per cent. 


As mentioned previously, the purpose of trip 
varies significantly when the summaries of question- 
naires reporting one purpose and the summaries of 
two or more purposes are compared with the aggre- 
gate. Data compiled from questionnaires specifying 
one purpose only are shown on a quarterly basis in 
Statement 12. Of Canadians returning from the United 
States in 1959 who reported one purpose of trip only, 
49.2 per cent went for recreational purposes, repre- 
senting an increase of roughly 6 per cent over the 
1958 figure. Canadians visiting friends or relatives 
in the United States amounted to 28.9 per cent of 
the total which, similar to the pattern established 
in the multiple purpose category, represents a 
decrease since 1958 of slightly over 4 per cent. 
Ranking third in popularity with Canadian travellers 
to the United States was the reason of shopping, 
which, however, in 1959 dropped approximately 1 
per cent and accounted for only 8.7 per cent of the 
returns reporting one purpose of trip. But this figure 
rises considerably when data of questionnaires 


reporting two or more purposes of trip is summarized. 
Canadians on business in the United States ac- 
counted for 9.2 percent of the total, a slight increase 
over 1958. The percentage of travellers to the United 
States for reasons of health remained unchanged 
from 1958 at 2.2 per cent, while those travelling for 
‘‘other’’ reasons declined to 1.2 per cent. Less than 
1 per cent went to the United States for formal study 
which continues to attract the least number of 
Canadian travellers. 


When data from questionnaires reporting two 
or more purposes of trip are examined different pat- 
terns are revealed. In this category for 1959, re- 
creation maintains its position as the favourite 
reason for travel to the United States, accounting 
for 35.9 per cent or an increase of almost 2 per cent 
over the comparable 1958 figure. As mentioned 
previously, the figure for shopping rises substantially 
when considered in combination with other purposes 
of trip, in comparison with the figure resulting from 
questionnaries reporting one purpose only. In 1959, 
this figure stood at 28.5 per cent, little changed 
from 1958. On the other hand, visiting friends or 
relatives in the United States assumes a position 
of lesser importance when more than one purpose of 
trip is specified and ranks third with a figure of 26 
per cent, down 1.5 per cent from 1958. Although 
minor changes occurred in the percentages reporting 
on other purposes of trip there was no change in 
their order of relative importance. Information and 
comparisons discussed in the remainder of this 
section on purpose of trip, length of stay, expendi- 
tures, and destination, is applicable only to that 
category of questionnaires reporting one purpose of 
trip, data of which are presented in Statements 12-14 
inclusive. 


STATEMENT 12. Purpose of Visit’ reported by Canadians Returning from the United States, 
compiled Quarterly, Special Survey, 1959 


Business 


Shopping 


Visiting 
friends or 
relatives 


Recreation Health Other 


WARS QUATECRY...cesece cotcicteesstectee ess 0.6 
SECONG CQUATCCI tee tert trea ceeterscceaeane 0.9 
FISH UT CMG UAE LGM cater ser teserets ar eoeeicnn arco 0.5 
PROUP EN NCUATCOR con ere te og. coe scencsens 0.7 


Be Reece ssa eee nciee dicen be banart so mcitencls 0.6 


per cent 


43.5 38.2 4.2 0.6 
42.1 28.2 4.2 1.2 
58.8 27.3 0.7 1.4 
41.2 26.4 1.3 1.4 
49,2 28.9 2.2 1,2 


1 Questionnaires reporting one purpose only. 


Analysing Statement 12 which shows data for 
one purpose only on a quarterly basis, certain trends 
are noted so far as seasonal changes are concerned. 
Business and shopping both experience increased 
activity during the second and fourth quarters of the 
year. Recreation reaches its peak during July, 
August and September, while, as would be expected, 


trips to the United States for reasons of health are 
at a minimum for this same period. During the second 
and fourth quarters business accounted for 10.5 per 
cent and 15.8 per cent, respectively, of those report- 
ing one purpose of trip, compared to a low of 6.1 per 
cent in the third quarter. As usual shopping trips 
were most frequent during the fourth quarter, with 
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13.2 per cent reported. Almost 59 per cent of all 
Canadians returning from the United States in the 
third quarter indicated recreation as the main reason 
for their visit, the highest figure recorded for any 
quarter or for any other purpose, which also amounts 
to an increase of approximately 8 per cent over the 
comparative figure for 1958. In addition to the fact 
that there were fewer persons visiting friends or 
relatives in 1959 than 1958, the over-all pattern for 
the four quarters was also disturbed. Whereas in 
1958 increased visiting of friends or relatives was 
recorded in the first and third quarters, in 1959 it 
was reflected in the first and second quarters by 
figures of 38.2 per cent and 28.2 per cent, respec- 


tively. In 1959, the second year that health has been 
listed separately as a reason of trip, results compare 
favourably with those of 1958 and there is little 
significant change recorded. The pattern in 1959 
as in 1958 shows that more people indicated trips 
to the United States for this reason in the first and 
second quarters which substantiates the deduction 
that many of the Canadians returning from the United 
States in the spring of the year have spent the 
winter in the southfor reasons of health. The number 
of persons reporting ‘‘other’’ reasons for purpose of 
trip in 1959 was highest in the third and fourth 
quarters when in each case 1.4 per cent was 
specified, 


STATEMENT 13. Purpose of Visit! reported by Canadians Returning from the United States, 
by Province of Re-Entry, Special Survey, 1959 


Province of re-entry Business 


Formal 
study 


Visiting 
Shopping | Recreation] friends or 
relatives 


Health Other 


per cent 

AtlantiGiPerovinCeS rece. sa-vcsv-ssssssrcca-oseere: 5.9 0.9 38.8 
QU be Checreecres gree ise es oes woereeec es eecmaceeete aes 10.2 0.6 61.3 
Ontariowen.sccerstcsesseccetets- eececssnecssceteceeoeecs 10.2 0.6 46.3 
Mamit@baicccscestceecset cccstvseste<cnrenscacuaecseasaceaaes 8.4 al 44.5 
Saskatchewaneee-c-tcc-nscrctvsarerceseacesserteass Hi 18 33.6 
Ber taco sokis oes ees esas aoe Sats oot Sede tates 1652 209 38.8 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory .. Femi 0.5 46.0 
Gan ad Rr eantec aes someones do socsearcccontenene 9,2 0.6 49.2 


1 Questionnaires reporting one purpose only. 


Statement 13 gives a breakdown by province of 
re-entry on purpose of trip as reported by returning 
Canadian residents who, in the great majority of 
cases and for the purposes of this report, are as- 
sumed to reside in the province re-entered. As in 
1958, the highest percentage of business trips per 
province was recorded by Alberta with 16.2 per cent, 
followed by Saskatchewan with 11.1 per cent and 
Quebec and Ontario with 10.2 per cent each. A higher 
percentage of Alberta residents went to the United 
States for education in 1959 than from any other 
province as 2.9 per cent reported this purpose of 
trip, a figure more than double that of 1958. 
Residents of British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory who indicated shopping as the main reason 
of trip accounted for 15.8 per cent of the persons 
from this area travelling to the United States for all 
purposes, again the highest figure per province. 
However, in 1959 Saskatchewan ranked a close 
second, increasing its 1958 figure by more than 5 
per cent to 15.4 per cent, while as in 1958, fewer 
returning residents of Quebec than any other prov- 
ince travelled to the United States to shop. Over 61 
out of every 100 Quebec residents visiting the United 


States reported recreation as purpose of trip, repre- 
senting the highest average per province. The 
Maritimes occupied a similar position when the 
purpose of visiting friends or relatives was consid- 
ered, even though the 44.7 per cent who specified 
this reason were almost 4 per cent less than in 1958. 
While the over-all average for Canada of persons 
travelling to the United States for reasons of health 
remained unchanged in 1959 at 2.2 per cent, there 
was a drop in the figure for Alberta from 5.8 per 
cent in 1958 to 2.5 per cent in 1959. The greatest 
percentage of respondents specifying ‘‘other’’ 
reasons originated in the provinces of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan which accounted for 3.5 percent each, 
In the case of Saskatchewan this represented a 
decline of roughly 8 per cent from the 1958 figure 
and suggests that in 1959 the respondents checked 
off a specific purpose of trip rather than the category 
listed as ‘‘other’’, 


Those persons travelling in transit through the 
United States, while accounting for only 6 per cent 
of the total respondents, complicate to a certain 
extent an analysis of purpose of trip because many 
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reasons specified, such as recreation and visiting 
friends or relatives, apply to a Canadian province 
of destination and not to points in the United States. 
From the ‘‘mail questionnaire’’, it is interesting to 
note that of the in transit travellers (who are more 
representative of long-term rather than short-term 
traffic) approximately 43 per cent originated in the 
province of Ontario with the majority reporting their 
destination as either north-western Ontario, Manitoba, 
or the Maritimes in that order of popularity. The 
preferred means of transportation for the in transit 
travellers continued to be the automobile. Many of 
the respondents indicated shorter travelling time or 
superior roads as the reason for the in transit trip 
through the United States. 


The percentage of persons reporting main 
purpose of trip by type of transportation used is 
presented in Statement 14. With the exception of 
tail travel, recreation was the main purpose of trip 
for visitors to the United States. Meanwhile, those 
who travelled by rail did so chiefly to visit friends 


or relatives. At the same time, compared to 1958, 
the number who travelled by rail for the purpose 
of shopping dropped approximately 2 per cent to 9.9 
per cent, while the figure for recreation rose almost 
4 per cent to 35.8 per cent. Figures for aeroplane 
travel do not vary significantly from those in 1958. 
In spite of any changes within the rail, bus, aero- 
plane, and boat classifications of travel, the over- 
all pattern of purpose of trip for all non-automobile 
travel remains relatively unchanged for 1959. Nearly 
55 out of every 100 Canadians travelling to the 
United States by car did so for purposes of recrea- 
tion, over 8 more per 100 than in 1958. Conversely, 
approximately § per cent fewer or 27.5 per cent of 
the motorists specified visiting friends or relatives 
as purpose of trip. Generally in 1959, the increase 
inrecreation as the main purpose of trip, considering 
all types of transportation, seems to have been 
accompanied by a significant decrease in the number 
of respondents indicating visits to friends or 
relatives only. 


STATEMENT 14. Purpose of Visit! reported by Canadians Returning from the United States, 
by Type of Transportation, Special Survey, 1959 


Percentage of persons reporting main purpose of trip 


Type of transportation 


! Formal } ; Visiting 
Business study Shopping | Recreation friends or Health Other 

relatives 
EVO pepe ce et cst aieca cease; ce hesotlsna shen esncas 9.0 0.6 9.9 41.5 2.8 0.4 
BUS Pesnsnteatty ser Mereaesctuserctarsatvcrsuoiee en avanes Za thy 8) 18.1 320 Ps 0.6 
PA CTODIAIC wemnner este Mensa ent en caeeee sc steene 25.15 he al 202 25.4 3.8 0.4 
1 BOYS) 5 dec S och aehon cuba cet neh eee Cee 4.3 = a5 Deo _ On2 
Totals, non-automobile ...............00 eis Al 1.0 6.7 Sila are) 0.4 
ALI OMMOD ULC ietneteeen teeter ness, es shores 4.0 0.4 10.0 27.5 1.5 1.7 
GrandstotalS Gh .cc.c,ssceercssestccevoesvosesie 9,2 0.6 8.7 28.9 Bee 1,2 


1 Aggregate of questionnaires reporting one purpose only. 


Length of Stay 


Respondents to the ‘‘mail questionnaire’’ were 
asked to indicate the time spent in the United States 
and data, when tabulated, showed that length of 
stay varied noticeably with purpose of trip, type of 
transportation used, province of re-entry and season 
of year. To avoid any unnecessary complication, 
figures for average length of stay used in this 
section will represent the over-all average for all 
types of transportation by the purpose of trip. 


During 1959 Canadians in the United States for 
formal study spent an average of 88.8 days, 2 days 
less than in 1958. In sharp contrast are those who 
travelled to the United States to shop, spending on 
the average only 2.9 days, a period of time coincid- 
ing closely with the 48 hour minimum stay required 


for customs exemption. This was the same figure as 
that recorded in the 1958 survey and averages by 
province as well as by season vary only slightly. 
Residents of Canada who journeyed to the United 
States for reasons of health remained an average of 
45.5 days, almost 3 days longer than in 1958, while 
longest lengths of stay occurred in the second quarter 
when an average of 63.8 days was recorded, roughly 
4 days longer than the comparable 1958 figure. This 
year people visiting friends or relatives in the United 
States stayed an average of 10.8 days, or nearly 1 
day longer than those reporting recreation as their 
main purpose of trip. As in 1958, residents of the 
Western Provinces while visiting with American 
friends or relatives remained approximately 5 days 
longer than their counterparts in Ontario and Quebec 
who averaged roughly only 9.5 days. However, 
Westerners spent less time on recreation, due partly 
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CHART-2 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER PERSON PER DAY 
ACCORDING TO PURPOSE OF VISIT 
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CHART-3 to the low average stay of 8.1 days recorded by 
persons from Manitoba. Similarly, as with the purpose 

AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER PERSON of health, average length of stay for reasons of 
BYSPURPOSESO Fevisiili visiting and recreation are affected seasonally in 

|S) that figures for the first and second quarters exceed 


those of the third and fourth, which is attributed to 
the fact that many Canadians are spending longer 
visits in the Southern States, reluctant to return to 
a cooler climate. Persons on business averaged 7.2 
days in the United States, down slightly from 1958, 
while those indicating ‘‘other’’ reasons for trip 
stayed 7.8 days, an increase of 1.2 days over the 
1958 figure. 
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The ‘‘mail questionnaire’’ also queried persons 
as to their expenditures in the United States, and 
this information was arranged according to purpose 
of trip by type of transportation used as well as by 
province of re-entry. Data on both average expendi- 
ture per person per day and average expenditure per 
person by purpose of trip are shown in Charts 2 and 
3, respectively. 
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een. Le ASST VE ees - Canadians seeking formal study in the United 
aueiiess Serine Geran States again spent the most per trip in 1959 with an 

average of $633 per person, an increase since 1958 
SPECIAL SURVEY OF CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1959 of roughly $76, fairly indicative of the annually 
occurring rise in the cost of education. In contrast 
to the large amount spent per person, students spent 
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only $7.14 on a per person per day basis, the second 
lowest average recorded for any purpose of trip. 
The group spending the second largest amount per 
person ($426) were those travelling to the United 
States for purposes of health, with expenditures in 
1959 amounting to nearly $18 less per person than 
in 1958. Average expenditure per person on business 
was $183 in 1959, a rise of $9.51 per person over 
the 1958 figure. On a per day basis average expendi- 
ture per person on business increased slightly over 
1958 to $25.38. 


Considering persons on recreation the over-all 
average expenditure per person decreased from $148 
in 1958 to $138 in 1959, as did the average expendi- 
ture per person per day, falling from $14.16 to $13.52. 
On a provincial basis, residents of the Maritimes 
spent on the average $41.28 less per person than in 
1958, but, on the other hand, this was partially offset 
by an increase in the figure for Saskatchewan. There 
was little significant difference from 1958 in figures 
for average expenditure per person on recreation 
when type of transportation was considered and 
travellers by plane maintained their position as the 
group recording the highest amount in this category; 
spending on the average $238.30, considerably higher 
than the over-all average, but down nearly $4 per 
person from the 1958 figure for plane, 


Canadians visiting friends or relatives in the 
United States, as compiled from the survey, in- 
creased their average expenditure over 1958 to $91 
and their expenditures per day to $7.01. There was 
relatively little change from 1958 in the average 
expenditures by type of transportation for persons 
visiting friends or relatives. Respondents travelling 
by plane continued to spend the most per person, 
which in 1959 was $141, or roughly $50 per person 
more than the average for all types of transportation 
used for visits to friends or relatives. Also for this 
purpose, those travelling by car accounted for the 
least amount per person, the figure amounting to $48, 
or approximately $43 less than the over-all average 
of $91. Again in 1959, residents of Alberta spent 
more per person while visiting friends or relatives 
in the United States than did residents of any other 
province, with an increase over 1958 of almost $41 
per person, which heiped to maintain the average 
for the Western Provinces slightly above that of 
Canada as a whole. 


The average expenditure per person shopping 
in the United States was recorded as $74, which 
this year is an amount greater than the average of 
$70 spent for ‘‘other’’ reasons. In 1958, correspond- 
ing averages for shopping and ‘‘other’’ reasons were 
$73 and $78, respectively, lower in the first case 
and higher in the second than the amounts spent on 
these two categories in 1959. The amount spent 
daily by each person for these two purposes was 
$25.36 in the case of shopping and $9.07 in the case 
of ‘‘other’’ reasons. So far as shopping is concerned 
the 1959 figure is equal to that of 1958, while the 
average $9.07 spent per day by those specifying 
“other’’ reasons is down almost $3 from the previous 
year. There was little difference in 1959 in the 


variation recorded among provinces for either pur- 
pose, as residents of Quebec continued to spend 
the most per shopper as well as for ‘‘other’’ reasons, 
Generally speaking, in both cases, Westerners spent 
considerably less per person than the over-all 
average. Shoppers travelling by plane averaged $117 
per person, again the highest for any type of trans- 
portation, while those travelling by car averaged the 
lowest expenditure, or $66 per person. This situation 
was similarly reproduced by those specifying 
‘‘other’’? reasons for the trip when travellers by 
plane averaged $279 per person, while motorists 
averaged only $49. 


Destination 


The special survey also provides interesting 
information on the chief destination of Canadian 
travellers to the United States. This information, 
when tabulated, is arranged and presented in three 
ways: the state of destination on a quarterly or 
seasonal basis; the state of destination by province 
of re-entry (which, as mentioned previously, might 
well be considered the province of residence); and 
by area visited regardless of season or the province 
of re-entry. The resulting data on destination is 
presented in Tables 13 and 14 and by Map 1. The 
state farthest from the Canadian-United States 
border was used as the chief destination when 
questionnaires reported more than one destination, 
with the result that figures for states situated im- 
mediately south of the border should be considered 
as minimal. For example, of those Canadians re- 
corded to have visited a state farther south, many 
may have visited New York State on the way but 
are not included in the figure for that state. In 
addition, the survey canvassed only those people 
who remained in the United States for 48 hours or 
over, thus excluding the large number of visits to 
border states which occur in the short-term traffic. 
Data in Tables 13 and 14 is chiefly representative 
of the non-automobile traffic although some auto- 
mobile traffic is also included. 


Table 13 shows that New York State, with 27 
per cent, continues to receive a larger percentage 
of Canadian visitors than any other state and, 
furthermore, during the fourth quarter, when shopping 
as a purpose of visit is at a high, this figure stood 
at 31 per cent. The state of Washington which 
replaced Florida in 1958 as the next most important 
destination, held firm to this position in 1959, with 
an average for the year of 11 per cent. On the other 
hand, Florida with an over-all average of 10 per 
cent did attract 26 per cent of the Canadians visit- 
ing the United States during the first quarter of the 
year. While this was the highest percentage of any 
state and an absolute rise over 2 per cent for the 
quarter when compared with 1958, it should be taken 
into consideration that this figure includes persons 
who spent some of the fourth quarter of the previous 
year down south and returned during the first quarter 
of 1959. Slightly over 9 per cent of the respondents 
reported their destination as Michigan which, again, 
is the fourth state in order of importance although 
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approximately 5 per cent fewer Canadians listed 
this state in the fourth quarter of 1959 than in 1958, 
However, increases in the other quarters were suf- 
ficient to offset this decrease. California was visited 
by 6 per cent of the respondents and, similar to 
Florida, the percentage was highest in the first 
quarter of 1959. Data on states, other than the five 
most popular as discussed above, may be ascertained 
by reference to Table 13. 


When information on chief destination was 
arranged according to province of re-entry, it was 
obvious that certain states are frequented more than 
others by residents of the various Canadian prov- 
inces. For example, of those entering Canada 
through ports in the Atlantic Provinces, the majority 
were returning from visits to either Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, or New York State, with their visits to 
other states insignificant in comparison. Moreover, 
in 1959, Maine and Massachusetts each received 
some 29 per cent of these respondents while corre- 
sponding figures for 1958 were Maine 26 per cent 
and Massachusetts 34 per cent. Almost 41 out of 
every 100 Quebec respondents favoured visits to 
New York State, an increase of approximately 2 per 
cent over the 1958 figure. The same percentage of 
Quebec residents were attracted to Florida in 1959 
as in 1958 and, furthermore, the 12 per cent recorded 
was sufficient to place this state second in order 
of importance, while Massachusetts with 10 per cent, 
although between 1 and 2 per cent lower than in 1958, 
was the next choice of respondents re-entering 
Quebec. The pattern of destination for those re- 
spondents re-entering Canada through Ontario ports 
is quite similar to that established in 1958. Again 
in 1959, New York State was the preferred destina- 
tion in 35 per cent of the cases, followed by Michi- 
gan and Florida with 17 and 15 per cent, respec- 
tively. The majority of visits to Minnesota were from 
residents of Manitoba who accounted for 40 per cent 
of the visits to this state. Some 30 per cent of the 
re-entries through ports in Saskatchewan reported 
visits to North Dakota while, on the other hand, 
Michigan was the destination for 26 per cent. When 
Alberta was the province of re-entry, the most im- 
portant state of destination was Montana, which 
occurred 33 per cent of the time or slightly less 
frequent than in 1958. Generally speaking, the states 
lying immediately south of the Canadian — American 
International Boundary attract the majority of visits 
fromresidents of the provinces on which they border. 


This is again reflected in the pattern of data on re- 
entries through ports in British Columbia, of which 
between 56 and 57 per cent indicated trips no farther 
south than Washington state, while 10 per cent went 
to Oregon. However, most of the residents of this 
province who did travel farther south restricted their 
journeys tothe West Coast, with 20 per cent reporting 
their destination as California. 


Map 1 shows the destination by area, of long- 
term Canadian travellers in the United States during 
1959, regardless of season or province of residence, 
In an effort to avoid needless discussion and com- 
parison of insignificant percentages for many of the 
states, they have been grouped into nine different 
areas. There was very little difference in the per- 
centage of visits to each area in 1959, The Middle 
Atlantic States of New York, New Jersey and Pen- 
nsylvania were frequented by over 30 per cent of the 
respondents, only 0.6 per cent more than in 1958. 
However, most of this figure can be attributed to the 
high rate of visits reported for New York State. The 
Pacific States of Washington, Oregon and California 
were visited by approximately the same number as 
in 1958 (19 per cent) and, similar to the situation 
existing in the Middle Atlantic States, over half of 
this figure can be credited to one state, namely 
Washington. The area receiving the third largest 
number of Canadian residents (15 per cent) was the 
East North Central region comprising the states of 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin and Indiana, 
favoured in that order, with most (9.3 per cent) of 
these visits being recorded to Michigan. The figure 
for this region, however, is down 1.6 per cent from 
1958, the widest variation recorded for any region 
in comparison with data of the previous year. A 
slightly lower percentage of visits was recorded to 
the South Atlantic States including, among others, 
Florida, District of Columbia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Maryland with 13.0 per cent of the respond- 
ents as compared to 13.5 per cent in 1958. The New 
England States accounted for nearly 12 per cent of 
those reporting destinations, while the Mountain, 
West North Central, West South Central and East 
South Central regions, although comprising 23 of the 
states, together attracted approximately only 11 per 
cent of Canadian visitors, over half of whom had 
indicated trips to the West North Central region, 
particularly the state of Minnesota. The state of 
Alaska was visited by the same percentage of 
Canadians in 1959 as in 1958, namely 0.1 per cent. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries 


Volume of Travel 


Travel between Canada and overseas countries 
in 1959 was estimated at 270,000 visits, represent- 
ing an expansion of between 12 and 13 per cent as 
compared to a 10 per cent gain in volume during 
1958. A breakdown of total travel shows that visits 
to Canada by residents of overseas countries num- 
bered nearly 67,000, while re-entries by residents 
of Canada returning from visits overseas totalled 
almost 203,000. The increase in Canadian residents 


returning to Canada from trips overseas (almost 17 
per cent) was once again more pronounced than the 
expansion of foreign travel to Canada (just under 2 
per cent). Corresponding rates of gain for 1958 were 
10 per cent and 7 per cent, respectively. 


Expenditures 


Expenditures involved in overseas travel were 
also greater than in 1958. However, all of the expan- 
sion was attributable to expenditures of Canadians 
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travelling abroad, as receipts from overseas visitors 
to Canada failed to record any increase over the 
previous year. Canadians spent $150 million in 
overseas countries during 1959, some $21 million 
or 16 per cent more than in 1958, while receipts 
from overseas visitors remained unchanged at $40 
million. This had the effect of increasing Canada’s 


travel deficit in the overseas account from $89 
million in 1958 to $110 million in 1959, the highest 
on record. Moreover, it should be noted, that the 
debit balance in the overseas account represented 
almost 53 per cent of Canada’s total travel deficit 
in 1959 compared with 46 per cent in 1958. 


STATEMENT 15. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada 
and Overseas Countries, 1958 and 1959! 
Net Credits (+) Net Debits (-) 


All overseas 
countries 
1958 1959 1958 


United Other sterling Other O.E.E.C. 
Kingdom area countries 
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Overseas Visitors to Canada 


Volume and Expenditures 


In 1959 non-resident visitors (other than immi- 
grants) arriving in Canada direct from overseas 
countries through Canadian ports of entry numbered 
41,600, an increase of 3,200 visits or 8 per cent in 
comparison with 1958. In addition to persons arriving 
direct from overseas countries an estimated 25,000 
arrived via the United States, making a total of 
66,600 visits. Those entering Canada direct con- 
stituted between 62 and 63 per cent of the total and 
are of greater importance in a consideration of 
volume and expenditures than those entering by way 
of the United States. 


Receipts from residents of overseas countries 
travelling in Canada remained at $40 million, the 
record established in 1958. The breakdown reveals 
that some $21 million or over 50 per cent was 
attributable to transportation costs paid Canadian 
carriers covering fares to and from Canada, while 
the remainder (about $19 million) was credited to 
expenditures within Canada. 


Air travel as a means of oceanic transportation 
directly between overseas countries and Canada 
became increasingly popular in 1959, accounting for 
57 per cent of the non-resident direct entries com- 
pared with 53 per cent in 1958. Arrivals by ship fell 
correspondingly from 47 per cent in 1958 to 43 per 
cent in 1959. An analysis of the type of transporta- 
tion used by overseas travellers entering Canada 
via the United States reveals a greater spread, with 


approximately 66 per cent arriving by plane and 34 
per cent by boat. The trend towards increased air 
travel (in recent years) has, no doubt, been influ- 
enced by the introduction of economy flights and 
improved service. Canadian air and steamship lines 
carried about 39 percent of the non-resident visitors 
entering Canada direct in 1959, or some 2 per cent 
less than in 1958 and between 3 and 4 per cent 
fewer than in 1957. 


Although there was an increase of 5 per cent 
over 1958 in the number of visitors arriving direct 
from the United Kingdom, the proportion of the total 
they represented declined from 57 per cent in 1958 
to 55 per cent in 1959. The proportion originating in 
other Commonwealth countries amounted to some 10 
per cent in 1959 as compared with 9 per cent in 1958 
and about 12 per cent in earlier years. Approximately 
29 per cent of the direct entries indicated other 
European countries as their last permanent residence 
compared to 26 per cent in 1958, while the number 
originating in other areas not already specified 
amounted to about 5 per cent as compared with 6 
per cent in 1958. 


Purpose of Visit 


During 1959 the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration made available, for the first time, in- 
formation on purpose of visit of non-immigrant vis- 
itors entering Canada from overseas countries. This 
information has been arranged in various categories 
and is presented in Statements 17 and 18. 
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STATEMENT 16. Number of Non-Immigrant Visitors Entering Canada Direct from Overseas 
Countries, by Type of Transportation, Principal Countries, 1958 and 1959 


Arrivals by aeroplane Arrivals by vessel Total 
Country of residence 
Fi 1958 I 1959 1958 1959 
layne dea 
MU MiGE CAME WOM. 5 acsyascscearsarse+sansostsocacereccescescers-t 10, 236 11, 784 11, 680 11, 267 21, 916 23,051 
PUI CUAING: Beeb cy asses soccauostaviaciGetouseseaces vsvodtustetetoct 8, 092 9, 395 8, 627 8, 592 16, 719 17, 987 
DS.COtlcnd aasmrmet., terse est on Cee Oe oes 1, 724 922 2, 230 1, 950 3, 954 3, O02 
INGRGHerMpLre Land AUREe Acetic. Seto eestttccedsctttes 244 284 456 414 700 698 
WANG ateenetscetccctetystecctacstocetsenessstuxttt ctor conuectiviiss 151 148 319 258 470 406 
MESS CTMISTUULSIMUS LOS  sccccncasactcessestecscrdadesanennet 25 35 48 53 ies 88 
PereCent Of LOCALS oo. vsackecsescecssssaccudetscoaese 50. 5 49.9 64.5 62.6 57, 1 55. 4 
Commonwealth countries (n.@.S.) ...........c00eece0e 2,910 2, 885 1, 289 1, 357 4,199 4, 242 
PAVUS GT ALA Cire scat oe, 8 cocan due tesees « ataesees facsvde beduecvess hs 506 544 650 728 Pt56 I PA 
West indies ied eratlom pee: ..:..cccesctetessecctrccete 794 831 131 106 925 937 
IBS GLINVUGL GN, croneseescoscsarets occestactees ese ssevsnccvsostvanerteoos 436 488 6 18 442 506 
INGWWarZie AL ean Cl varscncusaeaccdcesesstsessetee sestcces casterestesee 269 217 218 2o2 487 449 
PING 8 We sere cave vaccctaeds vases seeecs vee sfoisatenssconssessssseseaeos iis 192 47 50 220 242 
I MLONMO Te SOME, ALtl Cais tecetesacaecteeasceees.ssceseosse 115 141 1a 86 186 P| 
VOM GEIOM S AEs. .cstae dant sxtaadeotcadee Sesncii pete waace 340 188 11 9 351 197 
Other Commonwealth countries .........cesceee 2717 284 155 128 432 412 
Percent of total S) te..ccacss-cccseterstctecce teeing 14,3 12, 2 71 a 10. 9 10, 2 
UU OPOR(D Gs Sa) eterrtseccectersetacsostrecstetccecce ree cteccn cence 5, 165 6,975 4, 881 5, 119 10, 046 12, 094 
GEMMA, esse ee eee 1, 215 1,573 1, 269 1, 454 2, 484 3, 027 
IN GIG nan CU Sige cwsaass.d,a-apsaacsavssoso ts ca sassvasastuecssspes 911 1, 283 1,492 1,636 2, 403 2, 919 
EURAIL C Ope reean cau tcaseeas acases savenes cuceccer szsceacssiscectdues’ 1, 203 1, 340 689 578 1, 892 1,918 
Gai ape enecee Sos gsas son seansc usavvnssasstan oe dencostetedenacssteouss 159 305 116 236 275 541 
BO UCU Mperstave stesso eta tssssesdseseasesanssecueces «cccsayavaes 251 353 101 120 352 473 
SWZ OTL Ain Sis assuapecavus=cpanase<enstececenacetiacatti carn 295 345 109 114 404 459 
MAU SULLA Bose se dusensssctu-c<sscuncbsseassecscceaosdeenseeoauesctsues 122 251 105 202 227 453 
NOLAN Better sgtsteanthadentveensvss kdacsaitavevdeessececuverctucee 83 94 460 342 543 436 
DiGi ar eectvcs ot stocsaves weeceertacen ssttorttevescnaisaccesese 141 298 98 93 239 391 
INE Wa Vibttecscasccescecscteericcner oo esexsstcovecesstecrscecenoceis 116 240 72 76 188 316 
Ae Van cla GE COUDIUCN sesssczarveasnescsenacsessesuaroesancss 99 154 106 110 205 264 
PD WiCULOM Pecans scasdens asusas'saduaane saucy cncea soseetoentecbuseessavs 97 195 26 35 123 230 
GZCCHOSIOW AKI, peeerceests or. ces eecert-tuentiact cscs es 63 144 2 8 65 152 
Was Salva ttcceactsececsosseteascteSerestsstert seat tsevacesessece ses 79 115 1 1 80 116 
Other FuroOpEan COUNTIES .2......-...cccecessccsooesens 331 285 235 114 566 hs) 
Per Cent Of totals | iccc.sscveosessesasacauevsasasssanass 25.5 29.5 26.9 28.5 26. 2 29.0 
OUR CNS IG, scoessaccssecsascssescectssseasssvoecassassentssavecessvicessie 1, 976 1, 979 268 250 2, 244 2, 229 
IMLGRLCO) tasusu stasis sciesstenapesedancucasdess¥senssevseneusserseans 700 769 29 5 WR) 774 
SUDAN Mares ccheeat ccttueec.ctsen. odcanet sedaeesadtcr= autraveon oes 230 291 38 iN} 268 406 
SOUL WAM ETC Aimrecssescusccecustesert, dcccesvevevscseuectdetes 374 33 66 29 440 342 
PASIAN (IVs Coie) eesttecctccsusserctstecsest sete cestececteysecsecanes 200 146 38 44 238 190 
PATTUC CUM CE Gis) ensenere-teccestananescacteresenvcrateoecennscve 90 112 33 27 123 139 
OUMETSCOUNLT! CS in caresctaccencsstecstsencssrerccsuasaccaseeses 382 348 64 30 446 378 
Per cent.of totals ...5...202:scsecccsssseso-ctecesson0s 9.7 8. 4 1,5 1,4 5. 8 5.4 
PR OUAIS cos csccgesaccsestoectoneransesust -rsatesecstsancooses 20, 287 23, 623 18, 118 17, 993 38, 405 41, 616 


n.e.s. — not elsewhere specified. 
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Over 75 per cent of the non-immigrant entries 
in 1959 had come to Canada as tourists or visitors. 
Approximately 14 per cent entered Canada either on 
temporary professional services or for religious 
purposes. Of the remainder, between 4 and 5 per 
cent were classified as students, between 2 and 3 
per cent were diplomats or members of Allied Forces, 
approximately 2 per cent were either in transit 
through Canada or members of ships’ crews, while 
the number who entered Canada as entertainers or 
for ‘‘other’’ purposes each accounted for slightly 
less than 1 per cent. 


An examination by country of last permanent 
residence reveals that 80 out of every 100 persons 
from the United Kingdom were either tourists or 
visitors in Canada. The proportion of entrants from 
each of the United Kingdom countries, who indicated 
one or other of these two reasons, ranged from 95 
per cent for Northern Ireland to 77 per cent for 
England. Persons on temporary professional services 
(including clergymen) accounted for almost 15 per 
cent of the entries from the United Kingdom. Diplo- 
mats and members of the Allied Forces accounted 
for approximately 2 per cent of the entries and were 
most frequent among arrivals from England. Those 
travelling in transit or as members of ships’ crews 
represented almost 2 per cent of the entries from the 
United Kingdom, while less than 1 per cent were 
classified as students, entertainers or persons indi- 
cating ‘‘other’’ reasons for travel. 


About 69 per cent of the non-immigrants enter- 
ing Canada from Commonwealth countries other than 
the United Kingdom were either tourists or had come 
to Canada to visit. Entries of students from this area 
were significantly higher than the average for all 
countries, accounting for 18 per cent of the arrivals. 
Canadian schools, universities, and other training 
courses were attended by almost 57 per cent of the 
visiting residents of India, 33 per cent of those 
arriving from the West Indies Federation, and 25 per 
cent of the entries originating in other Common- 
wealth countries. A further analysis shows that 
slightly over 8 per cent of the visitors from the other 
Commonwealth countries indicated temporary pro- 
fessional services (including clergymen) as the 
reason for the trip. On a detailed basis, the highest 
proportions were from the Union of South Africa 
(17.5 per cent) and Australia (13 per cent). Persons 
travelling either in transit through Canada or as 
members of ships’ crews, and those entering as 
diplomats or members of the Allied Forces, each 
accounted for almost 2 per cent. At the same time, 
entertainers from the other Commonwealth countries 
represented a very small proportion while visits for 
‘fother’’ reasons amounted to about 1 per cent of 
the total. 


Tourists and visitors accounted for almost 74 
per cent of the entries from European countries other 
than the United Kingdom. Moreover, the proportion 
indicating these reasons for travel ranged from over 
87 per cent of the entries from the Netherlands to 
15 per cent of the entries from the U.S.S.R. Approxi- 
mately 83 out of every 100 persons from both Poland 


and the Republic of Ireland were classified as 
tourists and visitors, as were 79 per cent of the 
residents of Germany who travelled in Canada during 
1959. It was from Continental Europe that the largest 
proportion of persons came who either indicated 
temporary professional services or were clergymen, 
representing nearly 16 per cent of the visitors from 
this area. The greatest proportion of entries who 
came for either of these two reasons originated in 
Czechoslovakia, accounting for between 45 and 46 
per cent of the travellers from this country, while 
31 per cent of the persons from Sweden specified 
similar purposes. The third largest group of entries 
from European countries consisted of diplomats and 
members of the Allied Forces, representing between 
3 and 4 per cent of the arrivals from this area, 
However, the percentages ranged from almost 50 per 
cent of the Russian and 21 per cent of the Czecho- 
slovakian entries to less than 1 per cent of the 
entries originating in Sweden. Although only 3 out 
of every 100 non-immigrant entries into Canada from 
Europe were either in transit or members of ships’ 
crews, this percentage was still higher than the 
average for all countries of about 2 in every 100 
entering under this category. Furthermore, a con- 
sideration of the proportion of entries from various 
countries within Continental Europe, who were either 
in transit or members of ships’ crews, shows that 
these two purposes accounted for over 29 per cent 
of the Norwegian, 14 percent of the Czechoslovakian 
and almost 5 per cent of the Italian entries into 
Canada in 1959. Students, entertainers, and persons 
listing ‘‘other’’ reasons of travel each accounted 
for between 1 and 2 per cent of the total number of 
entries from European countries other than the 
United Kingdom. 


Entries from principal countries and areas not 
already specified are treated in Statement 17 under 
the residual heading ‘‘Others’’, About 64 per cent 
of these persons came to Canada as tourists and 
visitors which is considerably lower than the over- 
all average (between 75 and 76 per cent). However, 
the percentages for the countries in the grouping 
‘“‘Others’’ varies considerably within this category 
as approximately 68 per cent of the entries from 
each of Mexico and South America indicated touring 
or visiting as their purpose of trip. On the other 
hand, a much lower proportion (between 27 and 28 
per cent) of the persons arriving in Canada from 
countries in Asia specified either of these two 
reasons. Almost 18 in every 100 entries from coun- 
tries under the residual heading ‘‘Others’’ were 
students. Temporary professional services (including 
clergymen) were indicated by 10 per cent of the 
visitors inthis residual grouping, with the proportion 
varying from over 27 per cent of the visiting resi- 
dents of Japan to only 5 per cent of the visitors 
from ‘‘other countries’’. It is notable that of the 
entries from countries included in the residual 
grouping termed ‘‘Others’’ nearly 3 per cent were 
persons whose purpose of trip was connected with 
entertainment; this is a significantly higher percent- 
age of entertainers than that recorded by all non- 
immigrant entries. Approximately 9 out of every 100 
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STATEMENT 17. Non-Immigrant Visitors Entering Canada from Overseas Countries, 
by Purpose of Visit, Principal Countries, 1959 


Temporary Diplomats 


ofess- i 
atts Pos a Tourists tional one r 3 ei Enter 
ountry of residence and F S members Seo 
visitors ah ei leeg prea of Allied members tainers Other 
and Forces of crews 


per cent 


United Kingdom: 


1 Hae FON oly Seeaacessteercer Meeeer eacas Serer A 77.05 i, WG: 0.81 2aD9 1.91 0.37 0.11 
Scopland tte pscrcsercsccsccaves cre <ceanaees 92,11 5.61 (0), 15} 0.45 1.25 0.15 0.28 
INOTUMEENE Ie Lan Cl ereessseestere re cecerss 94.63 3.89 Nz 0.94 0.27 = = 
WILDE): -cconsopectasanas uae tent Hae RSaae 89.67 5.16 0.47 1.88 2.82 = = 
Lesser British Isles.................. 90.31 Sa PAS: 5.38 — 1.08 = acs 
LIC UIEN Snec 20 dorscaasp casocsouacesochobsenaps 80. 34 14,58 0.70 217 ih, Fa 0.31 0. 13 
Commonwealth countries (n.e.s.): 
MANUS ENEMA Ares ees Meta. cscnet docaelas Cote 81.65 13.31 2.03 - 0.07 
West Indies Federation ............ BB ‘Tt 6. 83 2.14 0.97 0.62 
IBGRTAWGa) ccqsmeastee cots <ooncscs masewdeceatoce 71. 04 3.70 1,01 Sieyitlal 
ING WiZie allan diersasestssvitrs. cote vecsores 89.00 tS, 2105} 2.04 0.20 pa 
ENGI Mocadeeec -eacneng-ceeece anon a ae ree 25, 83 Mab alal - 0.30 = 
Union of South Africa................ “basal 17.54 0.75 0.37 = 
JBUOTANS UOTE condecpoccocdnoodccosbacadoceesoot 75.94 By tBhll 1.14 _ 2528 
Other Commonwealth countries 57.01 7.61 6.12 0.19 0.37 
POGANSccsasateacsinet ceciceessesectocneSian 69. 03 8.20 1.98 0. 28 0. 98 
Europe (n.e.Ss.): 
(Geer man vars ocensecsdesses vv savesveceesacees 79.05 ahs, lat 2,53 0.27 0.35 
INetherland sien serene osetia. 87.40 8.90 1,26 0.16 = 
TEU EIIYGYe?” consootesabtceceee at nGe eee 66. 36 24.66 1.40 2.23 0.65 
Nie livgueree es testencten cease eeccetaccnctooses 56.15 22.10 4.67 2.00 11.50 
Cll are eset cohen sete ws coerce Soeas 69.20 18,49 0.35 0.70 0.70 
Swiatzerlandieiseeseecstrmcandioesses 66.68 26.80 2.23 Only 0.17 
AUS Eriaiareo cette ces eie eas 62,34 10. 02 0.37 19.48 5.75 
Poland See echo eee 82.94 3.62 2.41 - 2,07 
DW) QRUIMAT Kare caravsacressseeues secogetcsevevesSena 78.25 9.30 2.85 a ~ 
INOL Wie Naren et rere eee snes ced jucirads 43.46 17.34 29522 _ 0,24 
Ireland (Republic).......:.<..........0» 83. 04 al geil 2.83 - 0.34 
S Wied Om pea certectetacentcenocecsseteetaces 64,22 30. 96 2.28 0.25 0.76 
CZECHOSLOVAK A: cssstssencassmscss--0555 17.95 45,52 14.10 = _ 
WES SER Bee. eres ee Bhar heceass 15.13 27.73 = 5. 04 - 
Other European countries ........ Otane 12. 26 Ie eh) 0. 56 3.34 
Ota Siete ce ern ete eee 73.66 15. 76 2.94 1,41 1.34 
Others: 
IMEXTC Omer cr otttccsss is tsercecscete cers cuss 67.47 8.19 5. 09 1.88 - 
SPMD Ree aoe eee eee 43.93 27.38 3.28 9.18 0.33 
SouthwAmernicatscn-artesscceacee 67.78 6.82 0.31 3.10 0.12 
Arai (UZ OESa,) Peete owctcaetaets hesecese Min GAT! 7.03 0. 54 2.16 _ 
ARTIC AM(INCsSa) ccc etteessoenteseeeseete: 54.33 14.81 z = = 
OtMer COUNTMES -..--csrccessmsoccemneee> 70. 56 5.01 2.08 0.85 - 
OCA Si sescce edger dacecens=agaeseoesessans 63.73 10.12 2.33 2.61 0.14 
13, 76 2.20 0.84 0.61 


n.e.8.—not elsewhere specified. 
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Japanese residents visiting Canada in 1959 and 3 
out of every 100 South American residents indicated 
entertainment as their reason for coming to Canada. 
Diplomats and members of the Allied Forces ac- 


counted for about 3 per cent of the entries from 
principal countries and areas grouped under ‘‘Others’’, 
while slightly over 2 per cent were either travelling 
in transit opr were members of ships’ crews. 


STATEMENT 18. Non-Immigrant Visitors Entering Canada from Overseas Countries, 
by Purpose of Visit, Principal Areas, 1959 


Temporary 
profess- 
Tourists ional 
Area of residence and services 
visitors and 
clergymen 


UWnitbed: Kan sdomis 7 s-c.-ss.-sccsesascrsesee 51; 25 51. 00 
Other Commonwealth countries .. 11, 50 7. 49 
OCHEPPRUPOD Gee ccssecveccrccteestoceasetecsts 29, 99 35. 19 
OUNCTSC lect cccnssezserstaticcecescscecesssserareecs 7. 26 6. 32 


100, 00 100. 00 


A further analysis on purpose of trip reported 
by non-immigrants according to area of residence is 
revealed in Statement 18. For example, of all persons 
indicating touring or visiting over 50 per cent origi- 
nated in the United Kingdom, 30 per cent came from 
other European countries, between 11 and 12 per 
cent were residents of other Commonwealth coun- 
tries,and slightly over 7 per cent were from ‘‘Other’’ 
countries. Similarly, of persons on temporary pro- 
fessional services (including clergymen) 51 per cent 
were from the United Kingdom, 35 per cent from 
other European countries, between 7 and 8 per cent 
from other Commonwealth countries, and roughly 6 
per cent from ‘‘Other’’ countries. On the other hand, 
the largest number of students (approximately 49 per 
cent) originated in the other Commonwealth coun- 
tries, while between 33 and 34 per cent arrived in 
Canada from ‘‘Other’’ countries. Almost 10 per cent 
of the students were residents of Continental 
European countries and slightly over 7 per cent had 


Diplomats 


In transit 


and and Ent 
members ners 
Students of Allied members tainers Other 
Forces of crews 


per cent 
40. 51 10. 10 

Tp teil 20. 20 

40. 97 CTS 
10.65 1, 95 


100. 00 


100. 00 


come from the United Kingdom. Approximately the 
same number (41 per cent) of diplomats and members 
of the Allied Forces came from the United Kingdom 
and other Europe, respectively, while almost 11 per 
cent had come from ‘‘Other’’ countries and 8 per 
cent from the other Commonwealth countries. Persons 
travelling either in transit or as members of ships’ 
crews, consisted of 41 per cent from countries in 
Continental Europe, 39 per cent from the United 
Kingdom, slightly over 11 per cent from other Com- 
monwealth countries, and about 9 per cent from 
“‘Other’’ countries. Over half of the entertainers 
(51 per cent) came to Canada from Continental 
Europe, 27 per cent were from ‘‘Other’’ countries, 
18 per cent from the United Kingdom, and a little 
more than 4 per cent had come from the other Com- 
monwealth countries. The majority of the entries 
specifying ‘‘other’’ reasons for travel to Canada 
(68 per cent) were from countries in Continental 
Europe. 


Canadian Travellers Overseas (Returning Direct) 


Volume and Expenditures 


In 1959 Canadians returning direct from over- 
seas numbered 156,800, an increase of 24,700 re- 
entries over the year 1958. Not only did this esta- 
blish a new high in volume, but it marked an 
expansion in the rate of re-entries which in 1958 
had experienced a decrease from the previous year, 
Some 19 per cent more Canadians re-entered Canada 
direct in 1959 as compared to a 10 per cent increase 
in 1958. 


Expenditures of those returning direct from 
overseas in 1959 also reached a new high of $123 
million, out of the total of $150 million covering all 
Canadian travel expenditures overseas. This sub- 


total exceeds the amount spent in 1958 by $20 million 
and represents an increase of 19 per cent. Estimates 
for 1959 revealed that Canadians returning direct 
from travel in overseas countries allocated $54 
million of their expenditures to travel in the United 
Kingdom and $49 million to other European coun- 
tries, representing increases of $9 million or 22 per 
cent and $5 million or 11 per cent, respectively over 
corresponding figures for 1958. Countries designated 
as ‘‘other British’’ received $9 million of the 
Canadian overseas travel account, approximately $2 
million or 32 per cent more than during 1958, while 
those referred to as ‘‘other countries’’ received $10 
million in 1959 as compared to $8 million in 1958, 
or an increase of 32 per cent. 
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In 1959, as in 1958, transportation costs to and 
from North America accounted for 47 per cent of the 
expenditures reported by Canadians returning direct 
from overseas countries. However, the proportion of 
transportation costs received by Canadian carriers 
fell slightly from 40 per cent in 1958 to 39 per cent 
in 1959. Comparable data released by the United 
States Department of Commerce revealed that over- 
seas transportation costs paid by Americans were 


As in recent years, a survey of selected groups 
of travellers returning direct from overseas has 
yielded additional information concerning type of 
transportation, destination, points of departure and 
re-entry, purpose of visit, etc. Results of these 
surveys have been reasonably consistent from year 
to year and extensions of the coverage have been 
valuable in providing more information on Canadian 
trave] to overseas countries. 


about equally divided between foreign and domestic 
carriers, 


STATEMENT 19. Residents of Canada Returning Direct from Overseas Countries, 
Principal Ports of Re-Entry, 1955-59 


Port of re-entry 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

(CV OCTETS, TRBGIG lb. nar ttn BEC RS ABS aoe, i 9,729 1,925 3,254 2,665 oF DLS 
NOV Ue OUC Memmi occ c sve vaics teesen tines cateso coer tnee ero esse 19,507 33,415 Shy SPAT 49, 383 64, 938 
IMARUOMMMOM Lo mApeMeRn EN ec neta ccna, kemte nent te dec ces tute meet seen Ts (P83 138592 15, 962 21,067 723} HS 
BiG MONON Al tame ct tests Semen AEC OD Shieh ay ee = s = | = 1,462 
Wancouvern 5. Can(ACrOplane’) inven. .sscesssencincctsedeeesersgetec 4,523 7,472 9,369 9, 897 12,905 
SUeme ONES HEINE Cam mmmnrnen a mete hein theres a tecncessticeies 608 720 710 (33 537 
ELUTE ENA ten Se Neu tc. <s Panvecn sees Pacvestaneee eek oreceaaee sche 6,713 5,892 Th SO 4,138 4,055 
Sur ON MBN a Deteme tence ec eeticactcasssevenctscncnvness Mctvssivcansecense 1,034 1, 089 1 air es) le Paola 940 
QUCDECHEEG UG tener retest erence aieaeemt re etttecctattee ications totais 33, 408 37, 182 Boron d 38,453 39,704 
IWANCOMVEI mac CVCSSEL) ..csescccresvcrcesorserondedeeretwestdestenss's 1, 039 1, 182 Ley 1,258 1,493 
COUN CTRD ORGS Mme watt tes ete N ea cestcaccterres te saree ntuaat ere secede tes 3,635 3,625 3,541 3, 404 3,428 

PROLAIS mal OLUS Sorte cccctecertenscsrecncsscsesscevencds cuccseces oe thvnes 88, 019 106, 094 119, 902 | 132,119 156, 805 


1 Many returning residents cleared at Quebec disembark at Montreal. 


Type of Transportation 


The percentage of overseas transportation costs 
(of persons returning direct) which were allocated to 
air travel again increased substantially over the 
figure of the previous year. Whereas in 1958, air 
lines received approximately 61 per cent of tran- 
sportation fares and steamship lines 39 per cent, in 
1959 the distribution was increasingly uneven, with 
air lines receiving 67 per cent and steamship lines 
only 33 per cent of the total overseas transportation 
costs, The increasing popularity of air travel is 
evidenced by an analysis of Statement 19 which 
shows substantial increases in the volume of re- 
entries through airports over the years and corre- 
sponding decreases in the number of persons return- 
ing by boat, Furthermore, all main airports recorded 
increased traffic in 1959, including Gander, New- 
foundland, which in 1958 was the only one to 
experience fewer re-entries than in 1957. For the 
first time, traffic through the airport at Edmonton 
has been sufficiently heavy to merit listing it as a 


principal port of re-entry. In 1959 ports registering 
re-entries by air accounted for 68 per cent of total 
re-entries, aS compared with between 62 and 63 per 
cent in 1958 and 56 per cent in 1957. On the other 
hand, ports showing re-entries by vessel accounted 
for 30 per cent of the re-entries in 1959, compared 
with 35 per cent in 1958 and 41 per cent in 1957. 
Ports not specified in the statement continued to 
account for between 2 and 3 per cent of the re- 
entries in 1959, as they did in 1958. The number of 
Canadians returning by plane advanced to 106,600 
in 1959 from 83,000 in 1958, a gain of 23,600 re- 
entries or 28 per cent, considerably greater than the 
25 per cent gain experienced in 1958. In addition, 
re-entries by vessel, which numbered 46,700 in 1959, 
exceeded the corresponding 1958 figure by 1,000 or 
2 per cent; whereas in 1958, the number of Canadians 
re-entering by this means had decreased 8 per cent 
over the previous year. Similarly, re-entries through 
ports not specified, which, through 1955 to 1958 had 
been recording fewer re-entries, in 1959 were practi- 
cally unchanged from the previous year. Persons re- 
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entering Canada at ‘‘Other Ports’’ as recorded in 
Statement 19 involved both types of transportation. 
The aggregate for all ports was about 19 per cent 
higher than the previous year. A further breakdown 
of data by quarters is given in Statement 20, which 
shows the seasonal effect on the volume of travel 
overseas. Both re-entries by air and steamship lines 
are greatest during the third quarter. During this 
period, traffic at the Atlantic seaports of Halifax, 
N.S. and St. John, N.B. is at a minimum; but, how- 


ever, there is a substantial increase in activity at 
these ports in the first quarter of the year, when 
Quebec and Montreal are closed to navigation for 
the winter months. In addition, re-entries of Cana- 
dians returning direct from visits to overseas coun- 
tries through the airport at Malton, Ontario, were 
highest during the first quarter of 1959; whereas in 
1958 traffic at this port reached its peak during the 
third quarter. 


STATEMENT 20. Residents of Canada Returning Direct from Overseas Countries, 
Principal Ports of Re-Entry, compiled Quarterly, 1959 


Port of re-entry 
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Second Third Fourth 
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4,980 7, 089 23, 765 

199 182 601 1,462 
2,352 3,219 12, 905 

43 133 262 537 
2,049 941 371 4,055 
781 3 _ 940 
- 7,410 21, 285 39, 704 
277 608 254 1,493 
78 423 2,226 3,428 


62, 861 33, 254 156, 805 


1 Many returning residents cleared at Quebec disembark at Montreal. 


Destination 


Canadian overseas travellers returning direct 
were also asked to specify their destination on the 
questionnaire. The results which follow are ex- 
pressed in terms of percentages only as the informa- 
tion originates from a sample still in the process of 
development. Once again, this information was 
arranged on the basis of the area rather than the 
country visited, as many respondents, particularly 
those reporting visits to Europe, indicated visits 
to several countries on one trip abroad. A higher 
percentage of travellers reported visits to the United 
Kingdom in 1959 (29 per cent compared to 26 per 
cent in 1958), while the number combining trips to 
other Europe as well fell slightly to 30 per cent from 
31 per cent in 1958. Those visiting Continental 
European countries declined to approximately 16 
per cent of the total in 1959, as compared with 19 
per cent in 1958. The percentage of persons report- 
ing visits to the West Indies Federation, Bermuda, 
and Hawaii, remained fairly constant at 6 per cent, 


5 per cent, and 4 per cent, respectively, while over 
1 per cent fewer respondents indicated trips to 
Mexico than the 4 per cent who had visited there in 
1958. Between 4 and 5 per cent of the respondents 
had visited a combination of several areas in 1959, 
compared to between 2 and 3 per cent in 1958, while 
those visiting Central America and the West Indies 
(not British) again accounted for about 1 per cent of 
the total number of visits. As in 1958, less than 1 
per cent visited each of the following areas: 
Australia and New Zealand, other Commonwealth, 
South America, and other countries not already 
specified. It should be noted that the information 
presented above applies only to Canadians returning 
from overseas direct and does not take into account 
those returning via the United States. 


Similar to previous years, a Seasonal effect was 
noticeable in the proportion of Canadians recording 
visits to various overseas countries. In 1959 the 
United Kingdom was reported as the destination by 
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35 per cent of the respondents in the third quarter, 
32 per cent in the fourth, 23 per cent in the second 
and 19 per cent in the first quarter. Combined visits 
to the United Kingdom and other Europe as well were 
greatest in the third and fourth quarters, accounting 
for about 37 and 36 per cent of the respondents, 
respectively, while the proportion visiting these 
areas in the first and second quarters was consid- 
erably lower at 15 and 24 per cent, respectively. 
The number of Canadians reporting visits to Con- 
tinental European countries only did not show any 
significant seasonal variation from the yearly 
average, ranging between 15 and 16 per cent through- 
out each of the four quarters. Visits by Canadians 
to the West Indies Federation, Hawaii, and Mexico 
were most frequent during the first quarter of 1959, 
accounting for about 17 per cent, 11 per cent and 
9 per cent of the respondents, respectively, while 
the proportion travelling to Bermuda reached a 
maximum of between 8 and 9 per cent during the 
second quarter. 


An analysis of area visited according to port 
of re-entry also reveals some interesting comparisons 
Of total re-entries through the ports of Gander and 
Dorval, indications were that 34 per cent had visited 
the United Kingdom only, 31 per cent had combined 
trips to other European countries as well, and 20 
per cent had confined their travelling to European 
countries other than the United Kingdom. Approxi- 
mately 6 per cent reported visits to the West Indies 
Federation and 3 per cent to Bermuda, while 4 per 
cent reported destinations in two or more areas, 


A smaller proportion of visits (approximately 10 
per cent) to each of the United Kingdom, the United 
Kingdom and other Europe, and other Europe only, 
was recorded by Canadians re-entering through 
Malton, while about 26 per cent had been to the 
West Indies Federation and 21 per cent to Bermuda. 
Mexico had been the destination of 12 per cent of 
the re-entries through this port, while the remainder 
of the re-entrants reported trips to either Central 
America and the West Indies not British (3 percent), 
South America (2 per cent), and other British Com- 
monwealth countries (1 per cent). Almost 4 per cent 
of the re-entries through the port of Malton indicated 
combined trips to several areas, 


Of the total number of Canadians re-entering 
by air and ship at Vancouver, 40 per cent had been 
to Hawaii and 27 per cent to Europe. The breakdown 
of those visiting Europe shows 7 per cent had been 
to the United Kingdom and 7 per cent to other 
European countries, while between 12 and 13 per 
cent had combined visits to these two areas. The 
next largest proportion (between 6 and 7 per cent) 
had been to Mexico, while 6 per cent had travelled 
to Australia and New Zealand. Those reporting 
visits to more than one area accounted for 10 per 
cent of the total, while those visiting other coun- 
tries not specified represented 7 per cent of the 
re-entries. Between 1 and 2 per cent went to South 
America and less than 1 per cent to Central America 


and the non-British West Indies, while no visits 
were reported to the West Indies Federation or 
Bermuda. 


Between 42 and 43 per cent of the respondents 
re-entering Canada by ship at Atlantic and St, 
Lawrence River ports had combined visits to the 
United Kingdom and other European countries, while 
38 per cent indicated the United Kingdom, and 14 
percent other Europe, as their destinations. Approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of these respondents reported 
visits to other areas overseas, with the majority 
combining destinations in several countries, 


Length of Stay 


A further analysis of returned questionnaires 
indicated that the length of stay recorded by Cana- 
dians returning from overseas countries direct, 
varied with the destination reported. For example, 
respondents averaged a stay of 52 days in the United 
Kingdom in 1959, as compared to 55 days in 1958 
and 59 days in 1957. Persons returning by plane 
averaged 38 days, the same as in 1958, while those 
travelling by boat remained in the United Kingdom 
71 days or 3 days less than in 1958. 


Canadians combining trips to the United King- 
dom and other Europe as well reported visits of 68 
days in comparison with 66 days in 1958. Further- 
more, this 68-day-visit averaged 35 days in the 
United Kingdom which is 3 days longer in comparison 
with 1958, and 33 days in other Europe, or 1 day 
less than in 1958. The average length of stay (93 
days) of persons travelling by ship was much longer 
than that recorded by plane travellers (47 days), and 
exceeded the comparable 1958 figure by 9 days. On 
the other hand, the average stay of plane travellers 
remained unchanged over 1958. A breakdown of the 
length of stay as reported by persons using ships 
showed that they had spent 50 days in the United 
Kingdom and 43 days in other European countries; 
whereas Canadians re-entering by plane indicated 
visits of 23 and 24 days to these two areas, respec- 
tively. 


As in 1958, visits of approximately 58 days 
were spent by Canadians on trips to Continental 
Europe. The average stay of those flying to their 
destination increased from 43 days in 1958 to 46 
days in 1959, while similarly, longer visits were 
reported by boat travellers, who averaged approxi- 
mately 86 days in comparison with 80 days in 1958. 


Visits to other Commonwealth countries were 
chiefly by aeroplane, and considerable variation was 
evident in the length of stay. Persons visiting 
Bermuda averaged 14 days in comparison with 17 
days in 1958, while travellers to the West Indies 
Federation remained 21 days or approximately the 
same length of time as in 1958. In comparison with 
the previous year, Canadians returning direct in 
1959 from trips to Australia and New Zealand re- 
ported longer visits in those countries, while 
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respondents who had visited other British Common- 
wealth countries not already specified remained a 
shorter period of time. 


Canadian residents visiting Central America 
and the non-British West Indies remained approxi- 
mately 18 days, or 4 days more than during 1958. 
Respondents who had visited Mexico also averaged 
an 18-day-visit, which, however, was a decrease of 
3 days in comparison with the time spent there in 
1958. The time allotted to visits in South America 
increased considerably from 41 days in 1958 to 62 
days in 1959, while the average length of stay in 
Hawaii fell from 29 to 25 days during the same period. 


Purpose of Visit 


Similar to the procedure followed in previous 
years, returned questionnaires reporting more than 
one purpose of trip were weighted and combined with 


those reporting on one purpose only, in order to 
obtain a valid indication of the reasons given by 
Canadians for travelling overseas. Included in this 
procedure in 1959 are returned questionnaires report- 
ing on trips to a combination of several areas, 
which, however, are not significant enough to place 
data for 1958 on a non-comparable basis. Final 
compilations revealed that approximately 42 per 
cent of the respondents had visited friends or rela- 
tives overseas in 1959, in comparison with 44 per 
cent in 1958. The number reporting recreation ad- 
vanced moderately from 42 per cent in 1958 to over 
43 per cent in 1959; whereas the proportions indicat- 
ing business trips and formal study remained rela- 
tively constant at between 9 and 10 per cent and 
slightly over 1 per cent, respectively. There was 
only a slight increase over 1958 in the number of 
respondents travelling overseas for reasons of 
health, when between 3 and 4 per cent indicated 
this purpose of trip. 


STATEMENT 21. Purpose of Visit reported by Canadians Returning Direct from Overseas 
Countries, compiled Quarterly by Type of Transportation, 1959 
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A breakdown of purpose of trip according to 
type of transportation, showing the seasonal effect 
as well,is presented in Statement 21. Trips overseas 
for recreation were reported by approximately 44 per 
cent of the air passengers and between 41 and 42 
per cent of those travelling by ship. On the other 
hand, a larger number (47 per cent) of boat travellers 
indicated visits to friends or relatives overseas 
than did the proportion (40 percent) of air travellers. 
Nearly 12 per cent of the respondents re-entering 


Canada by plane,as opposed to only 5 per cent by 
boat, had been overseas on business, while there 
was very little difference between the percentage 
travelling by air and boat who reported health as 
their purpose of trip. Although the total number of 
re-entries, both air and boat, indicating formal study 
as a purpose of trip is quite small, the proportion 
of boat travellers who specified this purpose (almost 
3 per cent) was much higher than the proportion of 
air travellers (less than 1 per cent), 
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A further analysis of Statement 21 shows the 
effect that the season of year has on the proportion 
of re-entries reporting various purposes of trip. 
Business trips made up higher ratios during the 
second and fourth quarters of 1959 and the least 
in the third quarter; whereas the proportion of 
respondents travelling overseas for formal study 
was highest during the third and fourth quarters 
and lowest in the first. Trips overseas for recreation 
were a higher ratio during the first quarter and were 


at a minimum in the fourth, while the largest propor 
tion of those who had visited friends or relatives 
travelled during the second half of 1959. Health as 
a reason for travel overseas was indicated by only 
about 2 per cent of the respondents in the third 
quarter, but by almost 7 per cent during the first 
quarter and 5 per cent during the second quarter. 
Generally, data presented in Statement 21 compares 
favourably with, and shows little variation from 
Similar compilations of information in 1958. 


STATEMENT 22. Purpose of Visit reported by Canadians Returning Direct from Overseas 
Countries, compiled by Destination, 1959 


Destination reported 
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An analysis of purpose of trip according to area 
visited overseas is given in Statement 22. Consid- 
erable variation is noticeable. For example, almost 
67 per cent of the respondents indicating trips to 
the United Kingdom had visited friends or relatives, 
compared with only 57 per cent of those travelling 
to other European countries, representing decreases 
of 7 and 3 percentage points, respectively over 
comparable 1958 figures. Thus, the trend indicated 
in earlier years towards increased visiting of friends 
or relatives in these areas appears to have been 
interrupted. Recreation accounted for 24 per cent of 
the visits to the United Kingdom in comparison with 
17 per cent in 1958 and, moreover, was the reason 
for between 28 and 29 per cent of the visits to other 
European countries, an increase of about 2 per cent 
over 1958. Again in 1959 a greater percentage of 
respondents who had travelled to European countries 
other than the United Kingdom reported trips for 
business, formal study, and health, than those who 
had visited the United Kingdom only, while, at the 
same time, showing little variation in comparison 
with corresponding 1958 figures. 


It can be readily observed that, of persons who 
combined trips to the United Kingdom and other 
European countries, a much larger percentage re- 
ported on recreation and business trips as well as 
formal study, than those who confined their travel 
to either area separately. On the other hand, only 
29 per cent of the respondents who travelled in 
these two areas combined had reported visits to 
friends or relatives, which was considerably less 
than the number of visits for this purpose as re- 
ported by persons travelling in each area separately. 


Moreover, in comparison with 1958, only the percent- 
age of re-entrants who had visited the two areas 
combined for purposes of business and health re- 
corded a change in 1959. While the number specify- 
ing business trips decreased by 1 per cent to 14 per 
cent in 1959, the percentage travelling overseas for 
health increased by about the same amount to 
approximately 2 per cent. 


In comparison with 1958, the year 1959 regis- 
tered increases of between 3 and 4 per cent in the 
proportion of travellers to other Commonwealth 
countries who indicated visits to friends or rela- 
tives, and 1 per cent in the number specifying health 
as a reason, This was accompanied by a decrease 
of almost 5 per cent in the percentage indicating 
recreation as the reason for travel. Business trips 
to this area were as frequent (about 5 per cent) in 
1959 as in 1958. 


Some changes occurred in the reason for travel . 
as reported by Canadians returning direct from visits 
to overseas areas not already specified, which are 
considered collectively under the heading ‘‘all other 
countries’’. The most important travel areas included 
in this residual classification are Mexico, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the countries of South 
America. A decrease from 76 per cent in 1958 to 70 
per cent in 1959 in the number specifying recreation 
and an increase in the number visiting friends or 
relatives from 8 per cent to a little over 13 per cent 
were the most significant changes recorded for ‘‘all 
other countries’’, although the proportion of Cana- 
dian visitors to these areas for purposes of health 
advanced slightly to 8 per cent. 
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Canadian Travellers Overseas (Returning Via the United States) 


For the second consecutive year information 
has been collected, by means of a questionnaire, 
from Canadians re-entering Canada via the United 
States after visits in overseas countries, thereby 
permitting comparisons of 1959 data with similar 
figures for 1958. 


A total of 46,000 Canadians were estimated to 
have returned from overseas via the United States 
in 1959, some 4,000 or between 9 and 10 per cent 
more re-entries than in 1958. Expenditures of these 
travellers were estimated at $27 million of which $8 
million was allocated to cover the cost of transporta- 
tion (exclusive of the amount paid to United States 
and Canadian carriers). 


Destination 


As in the previous year, the patterns of over- 
seas travel revealed in the sample of Canadians 
returning via the United States differed markedly in 
many instances from those established in the cate- 
gory of direct re-entries. For example, an analysis 
of the former according to destination overseas re- 
vealed that a greater percentage had visited coun- 
tries readily accessible through the United States. 


The most significant difference occurred in travel 
to Mexico, which accounted for 13 per cent of the 
visits reported by those returning via the United 
States but. only 3 per cent of those returning direct 
from overseas. Travel to Mexico, as indicated by 
persons re-entering Canada via the United States, 
was down from the 22 per cent recorded in 1958. 
The proportion of indirect re-entries travelling to 
the West Indies Federation amounted to 16 per cent 
compared to 6 per cent for the direct. Trips to 
Bermuda were reported by between 10 and 11 per 
cent of those returning indirect (little change over 
1958) in comparison with 5 per cent of the direct re- 
entries. Of Canadians returning to Canada through 
the United States some 9 per cent had been to 
Central America and the non-British West Indies, 
while nearly 5 per cent specified Hawaii as their 
destination. In comparison, corresponding figures 
for direct re-entries were 1 per cent and 4 per cent, 
respectively. Travel to South America accounted for 
3 per cent of the via United States respondents, but 
less than 1 per cent of the direct. The former group 
recorded a Slightly higher percentage of visits to 
remaining non-European areas, than were indicated 
by those in the latter classification. 


STATEMENT 23. Purpose of Visit reported by Canadians Returning from Overseas Countries 
Via the United States, compiled by Destination, 1959 
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A comparison of travel to European countries 
shows an opposite trend, with some 10 per cent of 
the re-entries via the United States reporting visits 
to the United Kingdom as opposed to 29 per cent of 
the re-entries direct. Trips to the United Kingdom 
in 1959 accounted for approximately 4 per cent more 
Canadians travelling overseas and returning via the 
United States than in 1958. The United Kingdom and 
other European countries were visited by 18 per cent 
of those re-entering via the United States compared 
with 30 per cent of the direct. The proportion of 
respondents returning to Canada through the United 
States who had been to Continental European coun- 
tries advanced to 11 per cent in 1959, while 16 per 
cent of the direct re-entries had reported similar 
destinations. 


Estimates of expenditures (including transporta- 
tion costs) reveal that Canadian overseas travellers 
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returning via the United States allocated nearly $4 
million of their travel budget to visits in the United 
Kingdom, and nearly the same amount for overseas 
transportation to carriers registered in the United 
Kingdom. Other European countries received approxi- 
mately $7 million in payments from Canadians within 
the area, while approximately $4 million was spent 
on oceanic transportation. Countries designated as 
other British (principally the West Indies Federation 
and Bermuda) were the recipients of some $4 
million mainly expenditures within the areas, 


Length of Stay 


Canadian residents returning from overseas via 
the United States in 1959 averaged 45.9 days abroad 
of which 8.3 days were spent en route in the United 
States. Longer lengths of stay en route by persons 
visiting countries closer to the United States, such 
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aS Mexico, South America, and the West Indies 
Federation, were largely responsible for the over-all 
increase recorded in this category. Respondents 
visiting the United Kingdom in 1959 stayed an 
average of 41 days in addition to spending 6 days 
in the United States, and although the total travel 
time involved was between 6 and 7 days longer than 
in 1958, it was, however, some 5 days less than the 
length of stay averaged by the direct re-entries, 
Canadians combining trips to the United Kingdom 
and other European countries averaged 68 days over- 
seas and 5 days in the United States. Trips to 
European countries other than the United Kingdom 
averaged between 61 and 62 days and comprised 
approximately 55 days overseas plus 6 days in the 
United States. Persons travelling overseas to this 
area and returning via the United States reported 
visits lasting on the average some 3 days longer 
than those indicated by the direct re-entries. 


Canadians returning from Bermuda via the 
United States, while averaging approximately the 
same length of stay as those returning direct, did, 
on the other hand, remain in that country about 2 
days less than in 1958. Respondents visiting 
Bermuda averaged a trip of 15 days, of which 
Slightly over 3 days were spent in the United States, 
The average visit to the West Indies Federation by 
Canadians returning via the United States lasted 
24 days, exceeding by about 3 days the average 
attained by persons returning direct. When question- 
naires reporting trips to Mexico were tabulated it 
was found that the average length of visit, including 
the time spent in the United States en route, 
amounted to 32 days, about 7 days longer than in 
1958. It was, in addition, a considerably longer visit 
than the 18-day-stay averaged by the direct re- 
entries. The average visit to Central America and 
the West Indies not British lasted 22 days, about 4 
days longer than the 18 day average recorded for the 
direct re-entries. Respondents averaged 10 days in 
the United States and 12 days at destination. Travel 
to Hawaii comprised an average of 9 days en route 
in the United States and an average of 25 days at 
destination, some 9 days in excess of the average 
visit recorded by the direct re-entries. The average 
length of stay attained by returning Canadian resi- 
dents who had visited Australia and New Zealand 
amounted to 62 days in 1959, 


The most popular destinations during the first 
half of the year were the West Indies Federation and 
Mexico. The former accounted for 23 per cent of the 
re-entries in the first quarter and 19 per cent in the 
second, while similar travel figures for Mexico were 
20 per cent and 14 per cent, respectively. However, 
the trend favoured European countries in the third 
quarter, with some 24 per cent of the returning resi- 
dents in this period indicating trips to the United 
Kingdom and other Europe; while, in addition to 
persons visiting both areas, the proportion who 
visited these areas separately amounted to 17 per 
cent and 14 per cent, respectively. In the final 
quarter of the year visits to both the United Kingdom 
and other Europe accounted for 20 per cent of the 
re-entries via the United States; the proportion 


visiting these areas separately in each case 
amounted to 9 per cent, During this period 14 per 
cent visited the West Indies Federation, while 13 
per cent gave Mexico as their destination. 


Purpose of Visit 


A study of Canadians returning from overseas 
visits via the United States according to purpose of 
trip reveals certain patterns which differ from those 
established by the direct re-entries, For example, 
between 55 and 56 per cent of the via United States 
re-entries travelled overseas for recreation, exceed- 
ing the corresponding proportion of direct re-entries 
by some 12 percentage points. On the other hand, a 
much smaller percentage (26 per cent) of the indirect 
re-entries reported visits to friends or relatives as 
their purpose of trip than did the proportion (42 per 
cent) of direct re-entries. The percentage of Cana- 
dians returning direct and via the United States who 
indicated business, formal study or health as their 
reason for travelling overseas varied only slightly. 
Between 10 and 11 per cent of the respondents re- 
entering Canada through the United States had been 
overseas on business and between 4 and 5 per cent 
went for reasons of health, while less than 1 per 
cent indicated formal study. Respondents indicating 
“‘other’’ reasons for travel respresented between 2 
and 3 per cent of the total and in most cases speci- 
fied shopping. However, it is possible that much of 
the shopping may have occurred en route in the 
United States. 


Although in comparison with 1958, the propor- 
tion of respondents who indicated recreation fell 3 
per cent, on the other hand, the percentage who re- 
ported visits to friends or relatives advanced some 
4 per cent. The number of re-entries specifying 
travel overseas for reasons of health declined 2 per 
cent over the 1958 figure, while those checking 
“‘other’’ reasons recorded a slight gain of less than 
1 per cent. The proportion reporting on overseas 
trips for business reasons and formal study showed 
little or no change from 1958. 


Purpose of trip compiled by destination is 
presented in Statement 23. Of Canadians re-entering 
Canada via the United States after visits to the 
United Kingdom, between 56 and 57 per cent had 
visited friends or relatives, an increase of almost 
7 percentage points over 1958. However, the pro- 
portion indicating recreation (25 per cent) and 
business (13 per cent) represented decreases of 
slightly over 6 percentage points and nearly 2 per- 
centage points, respectively in comparison with 
similar figures for 1958. Travel to the United King- 
dom and other Europe was mainly for recreation, 
accounting for approximately 54 per cent of the 
respondents visiting these areas in 1959, or an 
increase of about 9 percentage points over the 
previous year, The 27 per cent of the respondents 
who travelled to the United Kingdom and other 
Europe for the purpose of visiting friends or rela- 
tives represented a decrease of over 5 percentage 
points in comparison with 1958, while the proportion 
recording trips for business reasons also fell 
slightly to about 15 per cent. A study of travel to 
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Continental European countries reveals that the 
proportion of re-entries via the United States who 
had visited friends or relatives in this area regis- 
tered a substantial gain accounting for between 57 
and 58 per cent as compared to 47 per cent in 1958. 
On the other hand, decreases of between 6 and 7 
percentage points appeared in the proportion check- 
ing recreation, while the percentages for health 
reasons or business purposes were down slightly 
as well. 


Visits to other Commonwealth countries (prin- 
cipally Bermuda and the West Indies Federation) for 
recreation accounted for nearly 68 per cent of the 
respondents travelling to this area in 1959, little 
change over 1958. The purpose of visiting friends 
or relatives represented about 14 per cent of the 
trips in 1959 compared to 16 per cent in 1958. An 


increase of 2 per cent was noted in the proportion 
of travellers to other Commonwealth countries who 
specified business reasons (8 per cent). As in 1958, 
a higher proportion of visitors to countries within 
this category indicated trips for reasons of health 
than travellers to any other area. 


Travel to remaining countries (such as Mexico, 
Hawaii, and South America included in the residual 
classification ‘‘all other countries’’) was mainly for 
recreation, which accounted for some 68 per cent of 
the trips to these regions in 1959 as compared to 
between 69 and 70 per cent in 1958. Visiting friends 
or relatives was reported by about 14 per cent of the 
respondents visiting ‘‘all other countries’’, a gain 
of almost 3 percentage points over 1958, while, at 
the same time, business trips increased slightly to 
9 per cent. 


STATEMENT 24. Purpose of Visit reported by Canadians Returning from Overseas Countries 
Via the United States, compiled Quarterly, 1959 


Formal Visiting 
Business eid Health Recreation | friends or Other 
y relatives 
per cent 

BUIPStQUaAntely sav. cecsc- ose. as vowan oetane e eaceeee sit cnsedocennc ase tes _- 12.0 59.9 20.2 — 
SOC ONG! QUALCC c-coreraceceses cocsacnteceuss ceeneseey cepeee seettees Ws? 0.5 Bq al Ryda! 25.4 4.5 
PT hinduquantenece meecvoreccoceyersestercessccuaeecccnrotes os 8.8 0.7 15 Beto 3! hr] 1.8 
Plourth) quarter evn... cecstdidssett ees sncecssses sasaeatvesssens 13.6 0.9 ent 59.0 20.8 320 
Var bic Ha pei eRe ee eee ae 10.6 0.5 4.6 55.6 26.2 2.5 


Statement 24 presents purpose of trip data on a 
quarterly basis for Canadians returning from over- 
seas countries via the United States. As in 1958, 
trips overseas for recreation were most frequent in 
the first quarter, accounting for almost 60 per cent 
of the travel in this period, but down some 12 per 
cent from the 1958 figure. Recreation in the second 
quarter also recorded a decrease, from 60 per cent 
in 1958 to about 52 per cent in 1959, the minimum 
recorded for this purpose on a quarterly basis. 
However, recreational travel expanded during the 
remainder of the year, and accounted for 53 per cent 
of the travellers in the third quarter and 59 per cent 
in the fourth quarter, increases over similar 1958 
figures of about 1 and 5 percentage points, respec- 
tively. 


Visiting friends or relatives was again most 
popular during the third quarter, increasing to 34 per 
cent from 29 per cent in the same quarter of 1958. 
This purpose was, in addition, indicated more 
frequently during the first half of 1959 than 1958, 
advancing to approximately 20 per cent in the first 
quarter and between 25 and 26 per cent in the 
second, or increases of over 10 and 5 percentage 
points, respectively. Health as a purpose of trip 


was reported quite often in the first and second 
quarters especially by those travelling to countries 
with warmer climates, with the proportion of respon- 
dents ranging from 12 per cent in the first quarter to 
between 1 and 2 per cent in the third. 


Business trips again reached their maximum in 
the fourth quarter, accounting for between 13 and 14 
per cent of the overseas via the United States travel- 
lers during this period. The most significant change 
occurred in the second quarter of 1959 as the pro- 
portion of respondents indicating business amounted 
to over 12 per cent compared to between 7 and 8 per 
cent in the same quarter of 1958. 


In 1959, about 59 per cent of the respondents 
returning via the United States reported that they 
had travelled in groups of two or more, approximately 
the same percentage as in 1958. Although seasonal 
variation was evident, more people travelled in 
groups than singly throughout each of the four 
quarters. The highest proportion of group travel (66 
per cent) occurred in the second quarter and the 
lowest (53 per cent) in the third, while 61 per cent 
of the travellers in each of the remaining quarters 
reported they had travelled in groups. The frequency 
of group travel was also affected by the purpose of 
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STATEMENT 25. Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of Payments on Travel Account 
between Canada and Other Countries, 1950-59: 


Second Third Fourth Yea 
I quarter quarter quarter quarter 
millions of dollars 
Quarterly receipts: 
23 ay 152 49 275 
8} 51 157 43 274 
24 53 156 42 275 
26 57 172 47 302 
24 59 172 50 305 
26 66 182 54 328 
26 65 191 55 337 
31 76 197 59 363 
31 15 188 55 349 
32 86 DAD 61 391 
Per cent of year: 
OD Omrrcer sence ses ice :ecao cals ste sees see says cas neti vactar Ree dics ose obec cuted cad 8.4 18.5 55.3 17.8 100.0 
HUG) Siler caesar Onc ents cocack uy oeascuaeouckacecesacetcetsixsu coer seen varractes 8.4 18.6 57.3 15.7 100.0 
UO SZ reese eer ene aS dtc tered concise een Tee ee ee Bent 19.3 56.7 Deo 100.0 
IDG) Ss césnaca secre bien cee NR NA ane Ee 2a Sr 8.6 18.9 56.9 15.6 100.0 
RD cco conch egeecLS- Rocce CL CCE CERRO CREE EDR Sir RCE ane eee ee Hats) 19.3 56.4 16.4 100.0 
MG DS Oieemaereece ee eae teak nese ote eset aes classe esevehvens coset ceceveticoceien 7.9 20.1 Iya bs 16.5 100.0 
WIGS Gprecemer ten cre tree ciecste orcas a onns hea sc eese ewe ea acatt es tethswdnn eS. To 19.3 56.7 16.3 100.0 
TEN openssh Bens Seca Ae OE Ee Ce ee nO AM syle ig 8.5 20.9 54.3 16.3 100. 0 
1 LES eS Bed csc ocacck Gaara Aer tone ee CEO ot A ee ee eee ee ee 8.9 21.5 53.9 Long 100.0 
TOI wack Sos A es ie Oe eed ener 2. ee 8.2 22.0 54. 2 1556 100.0 
Quarterly payments 
1 Oh eee men cHor ccc nRe HORS ree oe EC PC EEEREE SAGE oh ee ee 36 58 79 53 226 
A OT ane AS Bcd 2 ReneS Rceret ame Ra, MIM eon ARE Re St OS Re 54 14 96 56 280 
By errs ec ee oce occias ais eSaae ses ak Saeed sacs n tes oo baaobcaiaheceowecbers 63 97 110 Hil 341 
UL) Sid ees ameter nc cee re Secor sca ecs suncece en com seek one Nonaes acetate sbeaesees 68 95 124 78 365 
ERS cessenadnectien hee GSasee x08 SOBEL enn Ree Sane BO ner tem eR 65 102 134 88 389 
QE) Spreceerr soe saat ae ote concen cSonns duoc aeucecteieerasccutchcevesessucweciees 78 119 156 96 449 
OE) Gemeenentee re ee sees nee SoBe co acess oan seab aah ea cavcescecuetonecnecwnelek 93 133 169 103 498 
MO) ES ise een seater eas eases at cca oa dea Sada sense ton soe Sores onuadea ee eaewaeeaks 100 142 178 105 525 
WD DG treeret ene asec een eee es ccaea sas earee cass iene vscee coutmasceseeesecdenties 100 140 192 110 542 
EUS FS See eee cee ae a et acs hese ec catesevteeiGencins 117 144 215 122 598 
Per cent of year: 
EO SC) Beene eerie en cate tert nhac tee cor aoane de r2tce sieve esbulsodessadodeacae 15.9 ein 7h 35.0 23.4 100. 0 
TRIG scstiacssoadsche ce eGo ROSE aE SHEE EO SEES OREN ER Reine ae on ese 19.3 26.4 34.3 20.0 100. 0 
TIO? cescocredsactibe SAReoma ce de sgce sak GS-2 ee REE eer 18.5 28.4 32u0 20.8 100.0 
TE IS} tao csadcacSES SESS JARS CREED ABC EEE a 18.6 26.0 34.0 21.4 100. 0 
EGS) Qomeeeenneenere : conse acter Seats ae occ) acon ee creeec conse dedsociesacceselccusteces Geer 26.2 34.5 22.6 100.0 
LOS Dene ete ae ata ecto ar «6 Se abicedercustnoe dese Seocascuateneaaeteescnes 17.4 26.5 34.7 21.4 100.0 
TRING} occeedicase cua Seact Sacbeee Eee Sona eee en ene ils 7 26.7 33.9 20.7 100. 0 
OE een ee Mean ek sues oi aces custaeh er euscscace uatecusssdeteeeccecses 19.1 27.0 33.9 20.0 100.0 
HO Berens cents eaten tee nace ceo ten cb cawe is cash te asoat dotareseeeteenes 18.5 25.8 35.4 20.3 100.0 
RE span ant ndACBE SSCS aoe BSGeAC or GECEREER Er CEEC REESE TEE Eo EE eERESPE RTP 19.6 24.1 35.9 20. 4 100. 0 
Quarterly Balance (Net Credits + Net Debits —): 
TSE)  ocsocectsnciclce Be roe CHASE CCOMO CET ENO a Ree EE ore eR ene - 13 — ed iS - 4 + 49 
TORI Sum sneaceccrns-to tes SacBee See RE LE ane ESCO URE aE ee - 31 — 23 + 61 - 13 - 6 
HG fy Deere cere reece conte ce tet eter tuctcetane ns Cases been aconcs vavuanesscsesavaceses - 39 - 44 + 46 - 29 - 66 
TESS). aatsencadesbebcscueZEGEH POcric acne BEC AEE LC SR: DECHE NEC EDR eee eRe - 42 - 38 + 48 =. pill —= 63 
EO) 4 Pere creer dS een AN HNN sk Bezalel sushi svvchassaceedes - 41 - 43 + 38 - 38 - 84 
HIG} 5p genrene eae e trance caste eter ce soe ceca cs cast Urese teases acer cacsiwas iucisaceeaceucs - 52 - 53 + 26 - 42 = april 
1966 2675 HG ES SEITEE SS SERRE esc EAE REE OSES ESE eee ene eee - 67 - 68 + 22 - 48 - 161 
THEY: cospaceccptectocntiacg debe code anOcRESC OOS cO AEE Roca eer SUF Gaon Santee ero nee - 69 - 66 + 19 - 46 - 162 
i) Geren eek Maran en eee en eS eS re at cccetie - 69 - 65 = ¢ =) }5}5) - 193 
HOE O Leeann cace, Pec etne tt cease berie ook os oti sacu ddan MecestewsaasTasawnscaneaes - 85 - 58 - 3 - aL - 207 


1 Subject to revision. 
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trip ranging from 63 per cent of persons indicating 
recreation to only 11 per cent of those specifying 
formal study. The highest frequency of group travel 
among re-entries via the United States according to 
destination was recorded by those returning from 
visits to Australia and New Zealand (79 per cent), 
while the lowest occurred among travellers re- 
entering Canada after visits to the United Kingdom 
(49 per cent). 


An analysis of the type of transportation used 
in re-entering Canada from the United States after 
visiting overseas countries shows that the majority, 
some 53 per cent, made the return trip by plane, 
while automobile was the next most popular form 
of re-entry, accounting for about 24 per cent. Similar 
figures for other types of transportation show train 
with over 16 per cent, bus with over 4 per cent and 
boat slightly less than 3 per cent. 


Quarterly Distribution of Receipts and Payments for International Travel 


Data on the quarterly distribution of the balance 
of payments on travel account for the period of 
1950-59 inclusive appear in Statement 25. The 
distribution ou a quarterly basis follows much the 
same seasonal pattern throughout the ten year 
period. Among significant changes occurring during 
the period has been the change from a credit to a 
debit balance for the third quarter of the year which 
appeared for the first time in 1958, and the continued 
enlargement in the debit balances in other quarters. 
In 1959 the debit balance during the third quarter 
amounted to $3 million as compared to $4 million 
during the same period of 1958. 


The pattern on receipts was similar to other 
years with more than 50 per cent being concentrated 
in the third quarter. Most of the increase in receipts 
appeared in the second and third quarters as the 
proportion for the year was higher in the second and 
third quarters of 1959 than the corresponding period 
of 1958. 


Payments continue to be more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year than receipts. Compared 
with 1958 a higher percentage of the payments 
appeared in the first and third quarters, while the 
importance of the fourth quarter was practically 
unchanged, Payments during the second quarter as 
a portion of the year were nearly 2 per cent lower 
in 1959 reflecting the effects of the Easter season 
in March of that year. 


Examination of the balance of payments on a 
quarterly basis reveals a substantial increase of 
$16 million in the debit balance during the first 
quarter, while the fourth quarter was $6 million 
higher than 1958. Along with this there was a 
decrease of $7 million in the debit balance during 
the second quarter, while the third quarter was 
practically unchanged from 1958. The summary of 
the four quarters shows a debit balance of $207 
million as compared with $193 million in 1958, a 
net increase of some $14 million for the year. 


STATISTICAL TABLES 
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TABLE 1. Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada and Other Countries, 
1926-59 
(Net Credits + Net Debits -— ) 


Account with 
all countries 


Account with 
overseas countries? 


Account with 
United States 


Year 
Credits | Debits Credits | Debits 
millions of dollars 

UQ DGieccessasasciesssiteccsesctencessteetttes 140 70 + 70 12 29 = ly 52 99 a NS} 
UG 2 ik wr ecavsecveses <ssentssucvsceusasesesess 148 a) + 76 15 28 = ils 163 100 8 
LOD Sivsecckvetesessesevetetioecotssesseeasess 163 72 + 91 14 26 = 177 98 + 79 
UG 2G arersettscersuircerteciesttceterstreees 184 81 +103 14 27 = ils} 198 108 + 90 
1. OS Olncsstecercesstorertssenscertassseseetss 167 67 +100 13 25 - 12 180 92 + 88 
LOB iD cicessccescsssecsssessisesisensssesasnss 141 52 + 89 12 19 =<» 7 153 71 +82 
LQ Bh ctecevsertcoetsessevse-setevcsecseosees 103 30 ae {7s} 11 19 ———9 114 49 + 65 
UO 3 Bieeticscantecscasveesseesssseeastedcae 81 30 = ML 8 14 - 6 89 44 + 45 
OS 4 iiresccsrecsetscsveettcsevacseseceserass 96 36 + 60 10 14 sede 106 50 +56 
OSD ccontereccesemettcss-cocvectsassesosts 107 48 + 59 10 16 - 6 117 64 + 53 
1936) ccescscovescssescssosssassnssasssvacects 129 54 setts 13 21 - 8 142 75 + 67 
OST scteccesssacsvesssssvascatesscascesness 149 65 + 84 17 22 - 5 166 87 + 79 
VO3G. vvssssscsccsvsvevencevescsassecancaseaes 134 66 + 68 15 20 - 5 149 86 + 63 
LOS OMe wccevetcasttcesotttecs stuecevensceees 137 67 + 70 2 14 - 2 149 81 + 68 
TDA Ore iecevescest cazsrtoersesttversnqeaners 98 40 + 58 7 3 +on4 105 43 + 62 
LO ercrescsctscesccveser-ccssevasscecseess 107 18 + 89 4 3 + 1 111 21 + 90 
194 25 sccccttsoccceavsesseosassesessssceass 79 24 +55 3 8 ~ 82 2 +555 
1943 cecsccsesssssssccesevsccissscssasasensss 87 34 wp aS 2 3 - il 89 37 + 52 
OA AT cccrccsnacsssesactsesiscssscecesesessss Halle 57 + 60 3 3 - 120 60 + 60 
LOAD ikcecctscrusssevesterssssreeecstecstess 163 81 + 82 3 2 spall 166 83 + 83 
194 Gieteescavescteccessecvesssersessvesetucse 216 130 + 86 6 6 _ 222 136 + 86 
LOAD oarceceoncesesesnsssencctscoreusecesaase 241 152 + 89 10 15 = Hp 201 167 + 84 
94 Gr ircccceccesheveccosexteusescexe-cactess 267 ile; +154 13 22 = § 280 135 +145 
LOA iirecveracesersectcicotccntcestetecess 267 165 +102 18 28 = 10 285 193 +592 
TODO Seecesccsesesssecectetasteacvvecetestcxs 260 193 + 67 15 33 =) alfe! 275 226 + 49 
LOG ecssetsadasnsetcoecstcceesteeucesents' 258 246 fae, 16 34 = 1G 274 280 = 3 
LOS 2 icvesecsuossnennse-cossacscqecervecenoee Dil 294 = eh 18 47 = 29 275 341 - 66 
UO DB iricceccccsrcscsecocccesaressccessesvsast 282 307 =525 20 58 = 38 302 365 =60 
1954 cscssviscacntssecasteveccssenasessuacees 283 320 = 87) 22 69 ArT 305 389 - 84 
NOS Se cecersrcccsetsccesecseceerctecsesetts 303 363 GO 25 86 = Gil 328 449 =121 
19D Giscsscrecsvssscaresesercseesnsccossecase 309 391 — 82 28 107 == Hee 337 498 aliGel 
VOT devscegyecosvesnsednesqctsssseosecevsers 325 403 = (6) 38 122 — 84 

195 Bis scasseceesssecocss ssacésseerepssseass 309 413 -104 40 129 = Ge) 

TQ 592 ccccsussteoadesceseshocssevevesevass 351 448 = i 40 150 -110 


1 Prior to confederation with Canada in 1949 Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country. 
2 Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 2. Number of Non-Resident Motorists Travelling on Customs Permits: who Departed 
from Canada in January - September 1959, classified by Length of Visit 


% of Number Average Number 
Days stay total of persons of of 
permits permits car days per car persons person-days 
Le. a Soin ea eR eae 766, 149 34. 79 766, 149 3.28] 2,516, 486 2,516, 486 
2. Gs acedabt doe EORTERE ac Peis VRE 453, 564 20. 60 907, 128 3.00} 1,361, 064 Phy IPP PA} 
cence SRR Ah Ree 254, 972 11. 58 764, 916 2,95 751, 298 2, 253, 894 
0 Goce nSoR he AC ERR re REE AOE CREPE 164, 088 7.45 656, 352 2. 88 472, 900 1, 891, 600 
3 a a Se Pe oe Re 109, 941 4,99 549, 705 2. 88 316, 204 1, 581, 020 
Oe Rees nek satrecashsswti'ss 78, 527 Seon 471, 162 2.89 226, 589 1, 359, 534 
Th eet poSaccchc eee eer ee ee 67, 668 3. 07 473, 676 2.99 202, 586 1, 418, 102 
LS ab saan che a eee toad eA eee 75, 287 3. 42 602, 296 $5 UT 238, 877 1, 911, 016 
LE) cnsacnanaeegacssease tee eu BOLE EEE 44, 998 2.04 404, 982 3.03 136, 342 1, 227, 078 
INO cseccllctesaeoces RE Reet et eae EERE ZOMmUaS 1. 30 287, 230 2.99 84, 851 848, 510 
MEINE Sere sasne nt oss oe Sais anaans ceases 20, 763 0. 94 2285398 2. 89 59, 978 659, 758 
17) 55 Sts Rann RON ae 16, 760 0. 76 201, 120 2.88 48, 286 579, 432 
PSUR pipe cade So dceece Gs ecssadnew acca « 14, 961 0.68 194, 493 2aoo 44,115 573, 495 
1 Ee» cepa dco bac e eR EROC ACEC OSCR BSG 15, 281 0.69 213, 934 3.04 46, 397 649, 558 
tL Mee ee to eae. SP erect Saksaes 16, 586 (ap eits} 248, 790 Selo 51, 989 779, 835 
INS). Seca RGSS Oe 9, 336 0. 42 149, 376 2.94 27, 486 439, 776 
MT he tee cocnee Oca ee eoCReee 6,079 0. 28 103, 343 2.84 17, 268 293, 556 
IRS scree ae R BUSCAR ao RECO 4,329 0. 20 77, 922 2.69 11, 660 209, 880 
LOGON erst sate, toe Mecstvincs cae 3,495 0.16 66, 405 Dac 9,134 173, 546 
2 Me ec oeetes Sigsatercsyaecss 3, 048 0. 14 60, 960 2.65 8,072 161, 440 
LEN Moreen Boe seed Sedas toe yikes 2,918 0.13 61, 278 2.65 Uy TBE? 162, 372 
UP Mee ce Siesatr BORER ES Et CEE EELE 2, 904 0.13 63, 888 2.69 7, 826 (24 we! 
ZS yer sree teeencn sdAecaas caee sane caedsccéows 2, 232 0.10 51,336 2. 68 5, 986 137, 678 
Ce. co ince REG esa ee EP 1, 766 0. 08 42, 384 2. 58 4, 548 109); 152 
DABS ie or a ee et nee eee 1029 0.07 3one25 2502 3,800 96, 375 
Gi rae MaNetes Settsass Coke ett satteadetteas. 1, 363 0. 06 35, 438 2309 3, 443 89, 518 
ON esata ce CUPP TET 1, 447 0.07 39, 069 2.48 3, 588 96, 876 
LO Mee MER cts as csscteo trees ase secs 1,529 0.07 42,812 2.47 3 THe) 105, 812 
CAE a tie AARP Ee cE e 1, 897 0.09 55, 013 2.61 4,959 143, 811 
DOSS OM, cers tae tbee eh Wes ccsateveon cosxttencsss 10, 120 0. 46 338, 975 2. 43 24, 591 823, 799 
GAUSS Ce) eee cata a ne ee oe ee 3, 958 0.18 174, 929 2.42 9, 593 424,011 
BYOS BIO) ean cactecehcdsuacenccre cere eee eee 2,863 (0), a} 155, 148 2. 38 6, 807 368, 871 
GO SINC. O Freee rreeters rs cves scan vents vrscsessies 2, 540 Ome 162, 801 2.45 6, 212 398, 127 
WO = OGM ahaa ccvseiidesssessiesoussne 1,654 0.08 122,915 2.45 4, 049 300, 881 
SORES Oana eres ies iccceret tastier seeks oucciss 1, 342 0. 06 113, 303 2. 36 3, 167 267, 390 
OOM O remnants ic sentee Rec cnn mncdorserte' 1, 003 0.05 94, 286 2. 20 2,202 206, 988 
LO OSSISIO Peewee cccere vere tts tetvsssistorses 1, 132 0.05 1235127 Dee 2,622 285, 195 
2 ORDO Pemeeeitrce tect car sseceaencsrestactessss 765 0. 03 98, 357 2.22 1,698 2B 
M4 OioBL G Olceetetere ests tex sevcostecavee sete scone 890 0.04 USIP OSE) De, OS 1, 988 306, 232 
TOGO Oem atetce ssc csces iatesavexdeassaev=ne 1, 140 0.05 208, 801 2.22 2, 536 464, 494 
ZOOON Climeanencn eetreevescsacesenderts nceeeses 2, 536 (0), 595197 2.80 7, 094 1, 664, 962 
HOUETIEY 2 aoeeeubiee ree i ons neon 2, 202, 083 100,00] 10, 182, 713 3.07} 6, 749, 857 29, 092, 672 
Average length of stay sen per car 4.62 per person 4. 31 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 3. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! which Departed 
from Canada During January -September 1959, grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit 


Ports of entry 


Ports of exit 


Section 1. Traffic within Cntario: 


(a) St. Lawrence River Ports 


(b) Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.......... 


(c) Lake Erie Ports 


(d) St. Clair and Detroit River Ports 


(e) Sault Ste. Marie 


(f) Western Ontario Ports 


Fort Erie and Niagara F'alls.............. 
Lake Erie Ports 


St. Lawrence River Ports 
Lake Erie Ports 


Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.............. 
ALISPORtS sl ne@ ang d amereaee eee 


St. Lawrence River Porcs evens 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.............. 
St. Clair and Detroit River Ports...... 
Sault Ste. Marie 


SU. A WEeNC Cat IVeK. be OLLSimessesrsersees 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.............. 
Lake Erie Ports 
Sault Ste. Marie 


St. Lawrence River Ports ................. 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.............. 
Lake Erie Ports 


St. Lawrence River Ports .................. 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls.............. 
Lake Erie Ports 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 


169, 969 
252,474 


102, 130 
187, 588 


130 
66 


Number of permits by 


length of stay 


2 aars 


15, 681 
24, 600 


6, 826 
54 

56, 844 
1,081 

3 

19, 329 
144, 938 


1 

21 

10, 688 
11, 886 


3 days 
and over 


9,452 
10 
2,774 
1, 244 
101 
63, 164 
91, 354 


17, 004 
70 

15, 133 
3,534 
293 
165, 853 
219, 765 


4,057 
20,558 
51 

6, 152 
205 

97, 828 
139, 667 


Ne af) 
4, 969 
5 

5, 641 
346 
25, 093 
42,135 


454 
45, 216 
51, 706 


Total 


13, 108 
15 

5, 914 
2,094 
101 
100,675 
141,142 


24,944 
131 

153, 242 
4,710 
296 
415, 151 
617,177 


16 
159 


65 
391 


7,231 
158, 953 
154 
6,528 
206 

236, 069 
420, 353 


2,995 
6, 846 
5 

6, 146 
371 
32, 278 
53, 784 
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TABLE 3. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits! which Departed 
from Canada During January - September 1959, grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit — Continued 


Ports of entry Ports of exit ee see es Total 
tear | 2aars | 2g, 
Section Il, Traffic from Ontario to 
Other Provinces: 
Siapluawrence River Ports) £..........-..c AAV EK)HTS WA OWEIIRE, ccpcomnocenccenscsneecene 1,813 3, SPH 12, 798 18, 538 
All Ports in Ontario West of Kingston 
audeHast of ort Arthur ............0. AlIEPortssine@uepecmemens eet ner 92 1, 832 28, 639 30, 563 
ATIBEFOTESeIMeONtariO: |..ccc.ccteet.cocssssecomee All Bortseine@Quelbe cums eee ee 1, 903 bay Rats) 41, 530 49,192 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 16 168 5, 697 5, 881 
ALIGRoOreseine Manitoba tesssse eee 142 1, 140 By IS) 4,977 
All Ports in Western Ontario .............. ALIS ROTSmineManitob aims. sete eee 142 1, 140 3, 609 4, 891 
ANIBEOrtSeIMOnbarlOn|..c4cscsesst-c-ccscoree ALIS OFtSislit Olvat Ome eee ees 477, 163 275, 070 492, 092 | 1, 244, 325 
ALIPPortspinlG anad ameersye ese see 479, 228 282) 173 544, 915 | 1, 306, 316 
Section II. Traffic from the Maritime 
Provinces to Other Provinces: 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces .. | All Ports in Quebec ...........ceeeeeeess 327 576 4,059 4, 962 
AIRE OFGSminly ONC ATI OMmerereeeare coseeeerenee 18 177 Bp lt 3, 412 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 97, 116 25, 437 68, 830 191,383 
JUL TENORS: THAW (CIOTENCEE,  conemsSannedenaoateaseHe: 97, 461 26, 190 1G, 1S 199, 776 
Section IV. Traffic from Quebec to 
Other Provinces: 
AUD VOR WOMANS. scar peered ec All Ports in Ontario on the St. Law- 
TEHCOPRAV Cra were cer tees. 1, 558 3, 850 9,473 14, 881 
All Ports in Ontario West of Kingston 
andehas toler Orie Arbre semen ener 57 il, Biel 16, 662 18, 110 
ANN VEGAS Wat OVO oy snssacboonsounnconans Ite 5, 241 26, 075 32, 928 
All Ports in the Maritime Provinces 378 422 6, 299 7, 099 
ALINE: OFUSmiNs QUCD CC mmrment cssecne seer: 98,617 Gi OZie ela oa on 294, 031 
ANN JeroynES she) (CEWTENGE, 6 ccepsconconsosntincconar 100, 611 72,690 | 160,810 334, 111 
Section V. Traffic from Manitoba to 
Other Provinces: 
ASP orcStine Manitoba ern .ers-cesecssercsnce ALIS once ns Ont ak Omens eae 87 998 3, 772 4,857 
All Ports in Western Ontario ............ 87 995 3, 706 4, 788 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ................ 70 136 844 1,050 
POM V2oyaeS TAY AMMEN, ponsecccasebeonneacaconee = 24 984 1, 008 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... = 7 915 922 
Al Ports) in Yuk On Gerrit Oryiln sseeeses - - Bele 372 
ANU IEA ESE AH VEN ODN ACLOER ot creasrocnosasnoceene 15, 106 Up whl 16, 478 39, 175 
PAVIRE OCC Spiny © a1 a cmmeeeseeeteeen eet 15, 263 8, 756 23, 405 47, 424 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
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TABLE 3. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling on Customs Permits’ which Departed 
from Canada During January-September 1959, grouped by Ports of Entry with 
Corresponding Ports of Exit, by Selected Length of Visit — Concluded 


Number of permits by 
length of stay 


Ports of entry Ports of exit 
1 day aN oe 
Section VI. Traffic from Saskatche- 
wan to Other Provinces: 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ...........csesee ATI POrtsein Man ltODaucsssssncceccceseccteeres 57 96 961 1, 114 
AIG OnUSMNI VAUD CLEA rcccracenersheneceeercrere 5) 87 1, 236 1, 338 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... 4 21 980 1,005 
All Ports in Yukon Territory ............ — _ 910 910 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ............00+ 3, 328 2, 759 ey fala 14, 798 
AlIPortsein’ © anadiacsccccccsesetceccetes seers 3, 396 2,978 iS}. ay 19) 551 
Section VII. Traffic from Alberta to 
Other Provinces: 
AUIBEOTUSMUMMAD CriAneccsmssvcsseessuscccesesses AUP OrtSMmeManitOba eercsccerssscerserceness - 42 1,418 1, 460 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ................ 16 161 1,290 1, 467 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... 259 1, 202 10, 812 12, 273 
All Ports in Yukon Territory ............ — - 5,079 5,079 
AlIEPoriseineAl penta ccesceccsesasseasvseresats 8, 409 4, 257 11, 432 24, 098 
AUPE OrtshingC an adawrcrccrccocsseccccessacesse 8, 684 57 Gee 31,357 45,712 
Section VIII. Traffic from British 
Columbia to Other Provinces: 
All Ports in British Columbia ............ ANY PortSmine Manito dieetenccececessecese sete = 4 797 801 
All Ports in Saskatchewan ............00+ i 11 663 681 
AlISPortssinwAl Derpauncessccaccesssstesrsess 158 653 8, 207 9,018 
All Ports in Yukon Territory ............ 314 310? 4,994 5, 435 
All Ports in British Columbia .......... 60, 946 53,512 | 108,651} 223,109 
All) Portsmine Canad aie.ccceric.cccsssescsctecere 61, 341 54,492 123, 940 230 mais 


Section IX. Traffic from Yukon Terri- 
tory to Other Provinces: 


All Ports in Yukon Territory .............. All Ports: in) ManitODal.ccccccssecarcsesceesecs 


All Ports in Saskatchewan .............6+ 


All Ports in Yukon Territory 
ALOR OLtS in Canad Aa cesccecsctscssosvoneseress 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 
2 Refers to traffic between Pleasant Camp, B.C., and Snag Creek, Y.T. 
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TABLE 4. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles which Entered Canada on Customs Permits Through 
Provinces Indicated and which Departed in the First Nine Months of 1959,! 
classified by U. S. Federal States or Countries of Registration 


é 147 624 1,948 4,410 1, ol 
PAY UZ ONG eee. cc otters <.. 13 106 aia hs ats) 96 60 491 1, 047 82 3,121 
PAV AMS €'S eavecst. tomes 9) 146 150 872 47 35 118 143 41 1,561 
Californian... en.. 146 1223) iL halal 126333 1, 376 828 5,853 | 41,592 1,055 66, 217 
Coloradom- 7 net... 18 219 214 1, 904 223 320 1, 385 1525 145 5, 953 
Connecticut 2s... 678 9,304 |} 20,120 15, 545 46 29 165 220 26 46, 133 
Delaware. cccce Beccsccee 46 274 749 1, 884 8 6 38 39 4 3, 048 
Dist. of Columbia 67 255 885 1, 967 19 7 48 54 6 3, 308 
PCLORI AaB cess oheks. 197 2 5} 3,821 14, 431 267 129 589 860 134 22,641 
GEOR ola ren es. 43 441 631 2, 407 53 26 159 197 28 3,985 
AGAION Bsa. scsastettete ve. 11 75 90 442 48 84 ke, aly 4, 589 106 6,617 
TULTMOUS IE 6.5. .eostanes 167 ih By zKs} 2,959 omorel 2,013 629 2,080 1, 628 200 64, 923 
Indiaman... ....2.0 acc. 80 624 1, 140 Sy, Tt Bis 169 561 488 93 29, 310 
TOWaWeeers.s crete eee. 36 245 457 12, 889 15.362 675 932 655 106 Nie SY 
IN BINS ASB goo. .stcOrerexccec 31 397 295 3, 459 642 324 671 848 73 6, 740 
ONLUCK Yam teres hl 427 330 4,492 47 38 142 114 31 5, 652 
IS OULSIANA cele tete as: 36 348 364 1, 720 80 38 240 254 sy Shot: 
Maine ete. terete coast 589 | 129, 743 18, 970 3, 412 16 6 Bui 46 14 152, 833 
Maryland (crite: 226 2.2 2,944 9,724 56 38 195 229 29 14, 653 
Massachusetts ........ 3, 169 22,843 | 41,802 29, 780 96 42 2Dill 318 48 98, 349 
Michi sare sees. ent. << 137 Weia72 2, 964 347, 074 1,074 442 1,325 1, 042 232 355, 762 
Minnesota wu... 23 351 622 36,022 | 13, 869 1,441 2,056 1, 080 165 55, 629 
MISSISSI ppl sot... 25 93 108 586 ol vy, 56 80 8 1, 004 
MISSOULL Me een e.s. 35 285 440 7, 881 580 169 735 726 715 10, 926 
MONCAIA I act toeet cos 4 75 63 665 234 | 4,048 | 11, 182 2,496 119 18, 886 
INCDPASKS ..vccosecdete cscs 18 141 155 2,674 714 389 638 569 49 5, 347 
INGVAd tip atone... 5 36 49 266 27 10 158 542 36 1,129 
New Hampshire ...... 250 2,730 | 21,941 3,366 10 ql 40 51 2 28, 397 
New Jersey ..........- 854 4,684 18, 787 34, 834 131 1 509 540 66 60, 477 
New Mexico ............ 20 87 134 683 46 46 323 356 54 1, 749 
INC WaXOLKR wt. oe... 1, 886 9,193 95, 794 372, 465 Ay ays} 179 964 908 125 481, 869 
North Carolina ........ 69 538 999 3, 568 34 24 148 197 30 5, 607 
North Dakota .......... 9 143 50 1,684 | 18,987 | 6,382 502 251 33 28, 041 
ONLOW Pe cet nebecss 285 2, 524 4, 849 133, 996 468 209 1, 098 896 187 144, 512 
Okighomay ..20.e6... 18 200 164 2253 BOX) 214 568 591 66 4, 296 
OresOnee. 1 tee... 27 119 195 1, 083 167 172 784 19, 518 244 22, 309 
Pennsylvania .......... 761 5,019 12, 529 102,958 227 138 691 689 141 AS}, US 
Rhode Island .......... 191 1,891 6, 720 4,294 11 9 26 52 5 13, 200 
South Carolina ........ 42 378 456 1, 499 32 25 719 123 21 2,655 
South Dakota .......... A 44 54 1, 450 1, 060 534 451 307 57 3,961 
Tennessee ............. 52 442 429 3, 580 59 29 162 188 31 4,972 
PVCS IP ccnes 2 «tenes oe ili 1,029 1,015 5, 974 453 316 1, 740 oe 274 ie) 
Ut alge ee oe: 45 83 599 39 62 eGo 1, 490 34 4,014 
WCRITONGE oce.ce.5 Sess cece 69 729 | 63,901 2,979 10 4 30 26 7 67, 755 
VITEINigee coats 242 1, 166 2, 236 7, 510 75 61 187 284 40 11, 801 
Washington) 2 ).9e.)... 21 92 219 Tne 281 292 1,996 | 146, 947 407 152, 029 
West Virginia .......... 29 241 257 4, 750 14 16 55 55 15 5, 432 
Wisconsin ........ 38 527 858 24, 823 Le ales 411 1,028 rlsiat 121 29, 736 
WiVOMiln Gear ee aeer, 8 8 28 234 i 164 599 291 45 1, 434 

Totals, U.S. ......... 10, 881 | 206, 485 | 334, 406 | 1,311, 890 | 47, 443 | 19,574 | 45, 683 | 239, 854 | 9,411 | 2, 225, 627 

Other countries? .. 23 51 387 862 38 16 54 227 10 1, 668 

Grand totals eal 10, 904 | 206, 536 | 334, 793 [. 312, bag 47, 481 [2 590 he 737 | 240,081 | 9,421 | 2, 227, 295 


L 


1 Due to a change in procedure data covers the period January - September inclusive. 

2 Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles which 
travel to these provinces by water direct from foreign countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these provinces 
after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering Canada 
through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 

3 Other Countries comprise: Australia 6, Austria 3, Bahamas 19, Belgium 10, Bermuda 12, Brazil 2, British Malaya 1, 
Chile 2, China 2, Colombia 3, Costa Rica 3, Cuba 70, Denmark 4, England 219, Finland 2, France 135, Germany 245, Guam 
16, Guatemala 4, Haiti 5, Hawaiian Islands 458, Hong Kong 2, India 2, Ireland 9, Italy 18, Japan 60, Mexico 119, Netherlands 
44, Netherlands Antilles 11, New Zealand 4, Nicaragua 5, Norway 2, Panama Canal Zone 91, Peru 5, Philippines 3, Puerto 
Rico 6, St. Pierre & Miquelon 5, Scotland 1, South Africa 9, Spain 4, Sweden 7, Switzerland 13, Uruguay 1, Venezuela 12, 
Virgin Islands 3, Wales 2, West Indies Federation 8, Yugoslavia 1. 
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TABLE 5. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles which Entered Canada on Customs Permits* Through 
Provinces Indicated and which Departed in 1959 After Remaining Three Days 
or Over, classified by U.S. Federal States or Countries of Registration 


IATWANGAS ce.ceecsertestececees 10 42 102 274 SHY 36 102 104 41 7148 
Gal OTML ay cette erases 158 566 1, 382 By ery 1, 186 812) 4,729) 30,921 1, 065 46, 396 
COlOTadO) cress oe 18 64 166 706 178 281); 1, 106 847 144 2b fle 
(8) || By febete 15, 393 7, 069 43 28 141 148 23 29, 435 

47 200 5 1, 101 7 6 Bo 24 4 1,973 

712 200 7163 1, 216 21 6 44 36 5 2, 363 

224 i, ey 2, 874 T, 861 248 145 508 625 138 13, 774 

46 62 387 939 46 23 154 120 31 1, 908 

12 24 47 180 37 68 829 2,879 114 4, 190 

182 iol 2,452] 33, 269 1, 768 620 1, 626 953 193 41, 794 

82 342 831 14, 887 290 164 420 289 95 17, 400 

38 Pl 320 8, 481 1, 059 677 670 8} 105 11, 824 

ahi 120 184 1, 747 451 276 479 342 ie 3, 702 

IKSOMCUCKV) ccc cteeter ccc eoecs 34 83 218 2, 190 32 36 129 68 38 2, 828 
ET OUUSIAT cin eeseseeesee eeerrect 40 101 250 660 58 30 PAW 150 52 ih, Bie! 
Ebb Yo ioscccanhamncnareoeeee 639 | 23, 919 11, 463 1, 100 15 6 32 28 15 Bhi, Pail! 
WIEN ATIENOG| sossomoaeascenanns 231 802 2, 226 5, 440 5yil 40 167 148 28 O33 
Massachusetts ............ Sh ee || Bila stays) 33, 494 11, 969 85 41 219 239 47 70, 963 
Milchilig amlc-cesee see 143 941 DL BRO) |} lect) 1, 064 496 1, 154 758 231 142, 972 
Minnesotan ee 27 118 AE, ALO APA || ff MeO) ib Jey es) 1, 398 699 LS 31, 858 
MiSSISSID Dlteecsrssss-ceeces 26 39 17 217 ile 19 46 42 9 492 
MISS OUT ee este necccces: 40 148 353 4,071 422 156 545 385 719 6, 199 
MONAT ayesescaerereeeterteeeee 4 ip 41 210 186) Neyo 34 eo LOS R530 123 10, 752 
INiebraskatetsnsctesrcnceser-s 20 42 116 1, 610 bes 363 462 278 51 3,475 
INGVAdiaet.ccccee eeteesscecaet 5 15 39 108 23 lp 135 429 38 803 
New Hampshire .......... 274 2, 065 11, 959 1, 195 8 10 37 31 4 15, 583 
NeW JeLSCY «...ccccceccccsees CORA |) Sh sefaly 14,473 | 20, 646 130 WP 433 365 66 40, 829 
New MexdGoleerert.crcce-oe 20 45 713 228 38 40 262 211 58 975 
INTO WALY OI Kia aesceteetersnseeer 1,941 | 7,447] 50,385 | 157, 824 344 174 853 656 127 21915 
Northy@ arolinaiys-.-s---<-. 74 242 653 1,655 24 25 123 114 ull 2,941 
NortheDakOtayesrcs ssc 10 22 oi 1505457, 416 3,331 385 206 33 12, 988 
OHTOR tok. cerca ceceetecensseet 298 1, 245 3,572] 90,096 437 216 893 529 178 97, 464 
Oklahoma.. 21 61 123 953 al 156 424 274 64 2, 247 
ORCL OU nee eteeee eee 27 52 122 468 131 153 565 15, 823 248 17, 589 
Pennsylvania ............++ 800 | 2,888 9,023] 61,126 195 133 591 447 144 15, 347 
Rhodessland. 3... 209 lb Birt) 5, lO 1, 743 10 5 26 Shi 5 9 112 
South Carolina ............ 44 104 286 516 16 19 84 83 24 1, 176 
SouthwD akotae.ee se 4 illy/ 32 674 192 530 Bai) 135 57 2,578 
TENNCSSECC\...3s.csc<cesceeene 56 129 298 1, 136 38 26 142 112 33 1,970 
STOKES gee c. crerteoreeeeseteeas 121 275 660 2, 187 330 251 1, 414 991 280 6, 509 
iba eee. cer erresccercase 5 20 54 228 34 yA |, PAPA 855 38 2,507 
WVIEDM OM Greece caeccaccstoneh 71 495 11, 538 1, 086 10 9 28 22 tl 13, 266 
Varnes cececesteces-cness 260 592 1, 655 Bp toy bil 63 42 172 185 40 6,820 
Washington) c.:.sess-cr<es 22 64 157 697 240 253 1500) TGR 438 79, 493 
West Virginia .............. 30 19 163 2, 876 9 15 44 26 16 3y208 
Wisconsin ... en 44 191 650 15, 162 1, 050 462 807 457 124 18, 947 
WYOMING fects orecteceseceaes 8 5) 17 105 47 118 452 200 42 994 
Totals, USS. ............ 11, 712 | 78,509 | 188,503 | 633, 640| 26, 784 | 15,313 | 33,464 | 142, 751 | 10,375 | 1,141, 051 
Other countries: ...... 25 41 330 514 44 16 51 197 10 1, 228 


Grand totals ........ 11, 737 | 78,550 | 188, 833 | 634,154 | 26,828 | 15,329 | 33,515 | 142,948 | 10, 385 | 1,142,279 
| 


aE 


1 Exclusive of commuters, summer residents and locals. 

2 Traffic entering Canada through Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia is restricted to vehicles 
which travel to these provinces by water direct from other countries and excludes vehicles which proceed to these prov- 
inces after entering Canada through other provinces. A heavy volume of traffic proceeds to Nova Scotia after entering 
Canada through ports on the border between New Brunswick and the United States. 

3 Other Countries comprise: Australia 5, Austria 3, Bahamas 22, Belgium 8, Bermuda 13, Brazil 2, British Malaya 1, 
Chile 3, China 2, Colombia 3, Costa Rica 1, Cuba 51, Denmark 5, England 189, Finland 2,France 90, Germany 189, Gibraltar 
1, Guam 14, Guatemala 4, Haiti 2, Hawaiian Islands 250, Hong Kong 3, Iceland 2, India 2, Ireland 6, Italy 15, Japan 30, 
Java 1, Mexico 106, Netherlands 42, Netherlands Antilles 10, New Zealand 4, Nicaragua 2, Norway 2, Panama Canal Zone 
53, Peru 5, Philippines 3, Puerto Rico 7, St. Pierre & Miquelon 5, South Africa 14, Spain 4, Sweden 9, Switzerland 13, 
Uruguay 1, Venezuela 11, Virgin Islands 3, Wales 2, West Indies Federation 12, Yugoslavia 1. 
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TABLE 6. Number of Non-Resident Automobiles Travelling in Canada on Customs Permits? 
which Departed in the Years 1955-59 (classified by Selected U.S. Federal States of Registration) 


State of origin 11955 1956 1957 1958 1958? 1959? 
7 
INOTUIPH ASCO cccctecr-cccccccctcmste cette: 1,132,735] 1,149,815) 1,182,090) 1,195,536! 1,002,781] 1,072,166 
SOMME CHUCUG Eee sacheeecssee-cntcoc ce ceeereesse 47, 196 49, 450 51, 160 49, 929 42,992 46, 133 
IMbaTT) Oieeamrece ete stat votanesscncectecauk.<dovacetstciass 114, 649 121, 187 122,579 148, 807 108, 466 1525833 
MASSACHIUSCUE Sartor creicssssnddeesrsontesneerers 107, 760 109, 665 110, 349 108, 858 93, 083 98, 349 
INC Weta DSNIRCT. ter. .cs.srer-be scot csttes ee 30, 150 32, 414 32, 820 aie Sy 26, 824 28, 397 
ING WEOICL SC Visemecmenten etree sreaesssoussencterte 62, 828 63, 369 65, 855 64, 412 57, 259 60, 477 
INTE Wie VOTE a secterscccncveasnansicussuneaxeauacedvseaveus 543, 086 548, 690 565, 949 565, 330 481, 434 481, 869 
EVENS VLVAINL a ecwaanercssesersceateccceccsesecsteee 122, 597 117, 496 128, 194 124, 028 ne 4) 5) 123 p53 
RD OMersI an dtercresttssscceseescseceeeseccves: US Gaiy ooo 15, 024 14, 431 12,165 13, 200 
WAC TITEONG cc unc s SE oR ens ce nosseneosemteeat atveae 88, 832 92, 193 90, 160 86, 584 67, 263 67, 755 
PoOk, CObAL NK. csscsccesscwisansssvensseaaemsnsnsgeces 45.3 46.6 47.1 47.3 46.5 48,2 
GreatRCAK GS eee ccrcccnscserscecscwiicaccstes cnesete 791, 755 749, 770 743, 926 732, 166 632, 380 624, 243 
NOUS ere cee te oan chs cocrstgnesdsetesstcbeseceoens 77, 559 71, 665 69, 333 66, 885 60, 183 64,923 
UTUABAN Ci ee cece ens ccses sesestisoecceessoaeasnactesrsss 34, 376 32, 392 Syl bale 29, 918 26,694 29, 310 
Miele ein taener neers eoreseese cece ceesseutttsiese< 494, 204 468, 587 460, 830 457, 983 384, 481 2009062 
OWMOR AS care ssnacecsttenesdethsescaavsscessedetearsetewes 153, 239 145,713 152) 107 145, 673 132, 595 144, 512 
WISCONSIN ar, cianresuaceacvaetcuptrenaoace Samouih 31, 413 30, 544 SOM 28, 427 29, 736 
RO LNUO CallWance esters ees So cccssoeeaece ststiense 31.7 30. 4 29.7 29. 0 29.3 28.0 
INOKEHUWESCCIMS.--cors athe sncsncs.eeon-tetvantetsoee 97, 346 98, 114 103, 524 111, 932 97, 884 102, 556 
MITC SOGE | cod estecssscetaesensssssmeserseeg sesavaecs 52, 711 527100 54, 328 57, 739 50, 889 55, 629 
MOI TANNA Beeste sete steric tree ner dnesdassorssccoss 19, 486 21, 271 21, 330 22, 388 19, 081 18, 886 
INOEUINED Ak Oa eeesscssc-tanesucosnessaacevasevos 25, 149 24,673 27, 866 31, 805 27, 914 28, 041 
TROL LOCALE, 2.2 es a cesesdecesevssecceeeysssevaacee 3.9 4.0 4.1 4.4 4.5 4.6 
WESUCOaSt tee erttrcr en escent hebet enone resceres 275, 628 278, 076 281, 619 288, 323 247, 330 240, 555 
GAIT ORNUA reeset cee ce veoecocetes east oste sess: 67,470 67, 730 70, 898 69, 567 63, 215 66, 217 
ORES OM ere aees teste ses icots saadecees seceniesoosssouene 28, 153 28, 506 28, 122 26, 912 23, 741 22, 309 
Wels himetontcemssssasceecscctetscccte-tuesscososere 180, 005 181, 840 182, 599 191, 844 160, 374 152, 029 
CuO lato tall Gecastesetttessces cesses etsaecoresar= 11.0 11.2 11.2 11.4 11.5 10. 8 
TE cre ade 200, 924 193, 856 198, 461 199, 616 177, 083 187, 775 
Go CO OUI esesceacenotacedeasonoca/sausonecotonc0 8.0 7.8 7.9 7.9 8.2 8.4 
SDOCALS Srtecerssecctesseercst ttemere os sncousse® bs 2, 498, 388 I 2,469,631 | 2,509,620 | 2,527,573 | 2,157,458 | 2, 227, 295 
= 


1 Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 


2 January —September inclusive. 
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TABLE 7. Average Expenditure Per Car Declared by Non-Resident Permit-Holding Motorists? 
by Selected U.S. Federal States of Registration, 1955-59 


Average declared expenditure per car 


State of registration = = == 


1955 | 1956 1957 ol 1958 1958? 1959? 
aes + = 
North Eastem: 
CONN CUICUU Mm ctcecosecassetoree ne eae 68. 86 72. 58 71. 26 Bie ee 70. 67 71. 43 
Mam By. sieccssshcae es Sates Ss: 55 cts eee es 24, 85 26. 18 25.75 23. 48 25. 00 20. 80 
Mawoachusette Bprodes cuccubscaweasocetecestoretens 81. 34 85. 38 82.64 82. 84 83. 08 84. 00 
NiewgHampshitepoeyevecnsccu one ces 44.07 45. 70 42. 88 51.95 55.63 44, 09 
ING WadiGl SCY meus. ncssesecssen eee eos 91. 08 S750 Web ae 95. 73 92525 92. 98 
ING WA COLK oes teeetees cee ss cscess 52.62 52578 53.62 51. 98 49.66 51.15 
Pennsylvania mene tencescnctce attra ce: 78. 49 78. 83 15. 23 75. 46 76.13 71539 
Ruodesishandern anes ee eee 7059) 1,52 i2eos 70. 58 70. 45 70. 81 
MEEM OD Gacescse «tae vcthenr: a seceste anaes 15.45 15.69 15, 29 16.73 17. 26 Tio 
Great Lakes: 
THAN OUSie rc eecseeeen seccerars ssacccl mere 84. 76 90.74 89513 94, 34 91. 96 106. 59 
DM QUAM eevcc Reccese note eae seo esses ee 70. 39 72, 84 70. 43 75. 30 72. 04 83, 99 
MiCHI Gan csuecerecstsccstcomessnereteerteerts ee 28. 44 31. 85 31. 91 30. 80 29. 13 40,61 
OND PRRs cc. ee Ae ei tacc ests 80. 45 80. 47 76. 33 74, 98 75. 56 16.0m 
WISCONSIN Fic cette eericncstnccsectenee 77.41 T9592 82. 01 84.65 79, 88 87. 45 
North Westem: 
MINMCS OUCH. ace sereeeee ccrtectas assess ot oes 64. 78 68. 13 68. 93 oH fe) 80. 09 73. 51 
Montan a. Siamese et ae rssscrsse cee 60. 84 58. 77 58. 70 59. 80 60. 46 62. 36 
INOTGNED ak Of aye-es ets, atest ee eee 42. 81 44,31 42.59 43,92 43.49 44,05 
West Coast: 
Californiah a trenrtrcccrtsrerterec anes 107. 47 108. 68 107, 16 110, 12 106. 80 115, 28 
OFC CONE cet aecet pete oe ee eee 95. 56 97, 47 97. 10 99. 19 95. 05 100. 07 
Wasningtonte ens iesen in ormeenes Blea 52. 95 53. 22 52.73 53. 55 
Other: 
Remaining States and Foreign Countries 89. 36 re 92. 27 


‘ Including commuters, summer residents and locals. 
? January — September inclusive, 
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TABLE 8. Number and Expenditures of Canadian Automobiles Returning to Canada in 1959, 
by Length of Visit 


classified 


Days stay 

Ure sese Sukads div haste vacouree 6,578, 741 
DP ASS aR a ee Wee Se ree 355, 073 
2 occ PSOE et ECE SS 538, 977 
Ce GcGR SOE ROR earn oc inca ae 123,333 
eee See ars te he aed 72, 460 
Ges teet vacivocas estes Sete 42,653 
Ree wcossn rotate 105, 181 
‘Sth Saeco Pe tres sce 16, 470 
0) eer ieee EET URE REA EE 9, 069 
LOS) cies eRee cea te acces 30, 805 
ese veccs Caves cracseretersattere 5, 827 
NAM es ivessdneeurestos see. 12305 
USER Nc er eae actuue easton 2 TO) 
LI eceis ep ncemCe er ee che RR CAL 54, 640 
LE) cos aac ee ecRe eer epare 4, 832 
LI Ch cares aee ORR pt eos BEER 3, 495 
Ipsec testes. stew eon: 2, 078 
UG ser eee vecetecetce sate ciees PA MET 
LO ccee te ecset ee aa ts 806 
DOR serosa: 2,103 
PAIL sepebennececadkion ePopcdccee eae 23, 782 
CRY Bat SERC OE POCO TOCICD 478 
OMe ar tncVanvencdceteancet ttc toskeies ahTis! 
VAS erereran tear pe encanta 626 
OAS) Get Re a eee Pes td 840 
ZO Mees see y sAuckdacavassae ener othe: 316 
PMS ec PT CORON eee 258 
OMe cegecceteneses ees 3h (als) 
PA). ie Ue eee aca RO Raa 103 
SOMO Brees caecum eens 16, 606 
OEMS OR acs soxeauiaes ssuanteretadever> 5, 308 
DOBRO Oli eta ntts accra seeenteate ts ayy 
IOS (OE) passacasscasesnneseeced-ceenen 6, 092 
LO MEM UO rote ete. Goes ascamostetere conse 1328 
CO CO elec cscy coun cumstenncsee 130 
Oe OOP ac. casccaescantustacetesoeane st Sy22n 
UO Oa US Peewee eyes, haat cerens 208 
UAVS TS) a earn eermeene tec Ga eee hy WA) 
ORF OO Pitre nenn.s cassstocatecs osces 414 
Dl Ose OME eee heat ceeestcs casteot nents 567 
ZOOROVCRM rc ctes-ctkonsteoeee cee: 418 
POCAUS Pe sascrecscctescctect eta ae 8, 030, 967 

Average length of stay ........ 


Lelaba ae ‘ eats total mie wei Sine 
per cama Poa ee | oh penG Mee ceridayay 4 Peucet 
$ $ 
32, 871, 442 13.98 6, 578, 741 5. 00 
4, 42 31.54] 11,200, 098 4.76 710, 146 ae 
Gail 113.00} 60,905, 709 By il 1, 616,931 37.67 
1. 53 136.82 | 16,874,855 7.18 493, 332 34. 21 
0. 90 129. 39 0), Sita, SBN 5}q U)S) 362, 300 25. 88 
OFoS 172. 50 1,001,011 Baylis 255, 918 Bsa 18) 
1. 31 190.95] 20,084, 369 8. 54 736, 267 27, 28 
0. 20 225. 46 3, 713, 346 ve tate! 131, 760 28. 18 
OFnT 226. 16 2,051, 006 0. 87 81, 621 25. 13 
0. 38 243. 62 7, 504, 784 Bip US) 308, 050 24, 36 
0.07 255. 64 1, 489, 625 0. 63 64, 097 23. 24 
0.15 250. 33 SLOZF Ow 1. 32 148, 716 20. 86 
0.03 280. 56 165, 917 0.33 35, 490 21. 58 
0. 68 287. 36 15, 701, 596 6.68 764, 960 20. 53 
0. 06 289. 47 We Hele gals) 0.59 72, 480 19. 30 
0. 04 308. 31 TOMS 0. 46 55, 920 WS Pal 
0. 03 319s 77 664, 472 0. 28 35, 326 18. 81 
0. 04 342. 39 985, 065 0. 42 51, 786 19. 02 
0.01 419.57 338, 176 0. 14 15,314 22. 08 
0.03 333.03 700, 361 Dh, So) 42, 060 16.65 
0. 30 411.80 9, 793, 407 4.17 499, 422 19.61 
0.01 473, 54 226, 350 0. 10 10, 516 21. 52 
- 546. 42 203, 814 0. 09 (3), By) 23. 76 
0. 01 422. 72 264, 625 0.11 15, 024 17.61 
0.01 469.00 393, 963 0.17 21, 000 18. 76 
- 366. 71 115, 880 0.05 8, 216 14, 10 
~ 481.82 124, 310 0. 05 6, 966 17. 85 
0.05 Date ol 1,937, 915 0. 82 104, 048 18.63 
- 411. 60 42,395 0. 02 2,987 14.19 
0. 21 581. 29 9,652, 881 4,11 513, 624 18.79 
0. 07 603. 16 3, 201, 565 1. 36 231, 694 13. 82 
0.01 597. 47 305, 309 0.13 28, 304 10. 79 
0. 08 641.12 3,905, 703 1. 66 366, 068 10. 67 
0. 02 735. 04 976,139 0.42 97, 329 10.03 
— 979. 43 PTE, BPAS) 0.05 10, 791 11. 80 
0. 04 809. 23 2,606, 526 Me ala 290, 148 8. 98 
- 1, 068. 12 222, 168 0. 09 22, 050 10. 08 
0.01 1, 030. 86 1, 163, 836 0. 50 136, 451 8.53 
0. 01 1, 006. 18 416, 560 0.18 62, 340 6. 68 
0.01 1, 154. 62 654, 672 0. 28 101, 805 6.43 
0.01 1, 389. 30 580, 728 O25 107, 760 5.39 
100, 00 29, 27 | 235, 079, 281 100.00 | 15, 206, 337 15, 46 
per car 1.89 


1 Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 
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30- 39 
40- 49 
50- 59 
60- 69 
70- 79 
80- 89 
90- 99 
100-119 
120-139 
140-169 
170-199 
200-over 


Averace lenethvofast ayaer eee eerste sce eee 
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TABLE 8A. Number of and Average Expenditure Per Day by Canadian Motorists 
Returning to Canada in 1959, classified by Length of Visit 


Days stay 


Average 
persons 
per car 


i) 
=7 
bo 


. 
j=) 
(oe) 


NNMNNNNNNNNWBNNNNWWWWWNHYHDYDNYNWDHYNONWWNHWNWWWwWwWwWwWwwoD 
See eee Vel eae Seen a eae se lig. 6 ok eu 10a ete Oe CM) em) Lee enleat ‘ban llele ‘sree. . «8 e Os i cee ey se ken 6 
co 
fo) 


persons 


17, 868, 988 
1, 018, 952 
1, 624, 205 

372, 202 
226, 335 
132, 758 
322, 853 
50, 822 
27, 977 
93, 492 
17, 862 
37, 014 
8, 817 
167, 872 
15, 292 
10, 589 
6, 112 
8, 606 
2, 449 
6, 053 
70, 191 
1, 414 
1, 119 
1,919 
2,575 
1, 002 
811 

10, 797 
248 

45, 796 
13, 877 
1, 627 
16, 771 
3, 292 
352 

7, 745 
440 

2, 399 
915 

1, 188 
1, 050 


22, 204, 778 


ie 


* Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 


Number 
of 
person-days 


17, 868, 988 
2, 037, 904 
4,872,615 
1, 488, 808 
1, 131, 675 

796, 548 
2, 259, 971 
406, 576 
251, 793 
934, 920 
196, 482 
444, 168 
114, 621 
2, 350, 208 
229, 380 
169, 424 
103, 904 
154, 908 
46, 531 
121, 060 
1, 474, 011 
31, 108 
25,737 
46, 056 
64, 375 
26, 052 
21, 897 
302, 316 
7,192 

1, 416, 470 
605, 731 
90, 120 

1, 007, 769 
241, 271 
29, 220 
697,670 
46,644 
289, 943 
137, 781 
213, 305 
270, 690 


43, 025, 842 


per person 1.94 


Average 

expenditure 
per person 
per day 
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TABLE 9. Number of Canadian Automobiles Returning to Canada in 1959, classified by Length of 
Visit, by Province of Re-Entry into Canada 


30- 39 
40- 49 
50- 59 
60- 69 
70- 79 
80- 89 
90- 99 
100-119 
120- 139 
140- 169 
170- 199 
200 - over 


1 Includes vehicles staying more than 24 hours and less than 48 hours. 


Days stay 


eee eee e eee n were near ewes ee eeeeeeseesesesneeee 
Peace mentee ne esereeseeeseeenessssesseaceseeess 
Porreerr rrr errr errr erie errr reer rere tere rer ry 
Sede eee nena wees cree n see seseseareseresereeeuses 
oh eee ew ee ee cere terns eeeaeeeseseeseeesenseeons 
Seam eee e ee ee es eceee cence eseeseenesacsesessere 
tee e en et ence ee cre nares eencseeeeseesseseesseee 
Fee e eee e ere m essen eeeseneseeereneserseeneeasees 
Serre reer r rer err rrr rr rere reer eee reer erry 
errr rere rere rrr er teeter errr e er irre 
Steen ecm e nee eee sc seenresseccseecenesesneeenes 
Peererre erie rier ret rrr rrr rere errr 
eereereer rere ree eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 
eh eee e reece ese cereseeerenseeeraceesseereresene 
eee e cere eee ewe reser eneresersenesraseseeasaneesd 
nese tees e ee eeneerererssccsccssseeseseneeeseses 
Peeerrrerr errr errr reer er eer ere tree erry 


Atlantic 
Provinces 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Alberta 


1, 563, 478 
77,981 
33, 896 
12, 784 

1h, aks} 
5, 444 
16,077 
1,622 
649 
2,992 
603 
1, 366 
318 
2, 244 
336 
277 
354 
135 


1, 731, 307 


— 


1, 038, 990 
87, 662 
110, 947 
35, 374 
27, 713 
15, 084 
32,977 
4,602 
2, 217 
8,550 
1,570 
2, 460 
514 
16, 410 
2, 434 
593 
293 
409 

86 

277 
6,654 


1, 408, 218| 3, 448, 560 


2, 937, 688 
113, 278 
209, 886 

41,556 
19), Qe) 
11, 055 
32, 997 
5, 491 
3, 048 
11,079 
1,564 
5,945 
703 
20, 797 
1, 152 
1,570 
7117 

1, 393 
266 
843 
10, 338 
141 
146 
206 
280 


139, 651 
UG )5 USN 
37, 027 

7, 732 
3, 137 
2, 200 
4,899 
909 
489 
1, 480 
412 


218, 789 


78,033 
4,550 
15,617 
2, 726 
1, 660 
1,071 
1, 463 
436 
422 
636 


110, 235 


43, 216 
4,950 

18, 447 
4,606 

1, 985 

2, 265 

2, 507 

688 


777, 685 
51, 455 
113, 157 
18,555 
10, 273 
5,934 
14, 261 
2, 122 
ly TE) 
5, 142 
1, 088 
1,694 
840 
11, 253 
458 
624 
450 
612 
203 
379 
3,821 
102 

TH 


1, 028, 637 
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TABLE 10. Number and Expenditures of Canadian Travellers Returning to Canada via Rail’ in 1959, 
classified by Length of Visit 


Days stay 


30- 39 
40- 49 
50- 59 
60- 69 
70- 79 
80- 89 
90- 99 
100-119 
120-139 


1 Exclusive of in transit. 


Number % of 
of total 
persons persons 


Average 


expenditure 


per person 


10, 658 
33, 449 
62,178 
40,990 
30,779 
20,479 
27,914 
13, 017 
6, 793 

20, 642 
4, 003 

9,132 

4,974 

19,536 
7, 169 
3,458 
3,444 
3,610 
2, 070 
4,578 
8, 236 
1, 670 
1,697 
1, 488 
1,283 
800 


2.8 
8.9 
16.6 
10.9 
8.2 
5.5 
7.4 
3.5 
1.8 
5.5 
el 
2.4 
18 
5.2 
1.9 
0.9 
0.9 
10 
0.6 
1.2 
2.2 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.6 
0.2 
2.9 
alee 
0.4 
0.8 
0.4 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 


100.0 143, 65 


35. 08 
67.15 
80. 06 
95.03 

117.13 
124.16 
122.29 
131. 68 
113.33 
isie2y 
139.60 
156.77 
167.51 
174. 05 
172/12 
185.74 
192. 42 
201.52 
218.14 
238. 68 
244,73 
257.94 
280. 38 
287. 63 
278.32 
243.75 
256. 55 
276. 19 
299.91 
302.58 
356. 00 
367. 58 
486, 29 
399, 22 
373. 56 
542.72 
535.77 
822.41 
603. 87 
758. 68 
1, 013. 81 


Estimated 
expenditures 


373, 867 
2, 246, 097 
4,977, 809 
3, 895, 223 
3, 605, 239 
2,542,730 
3,413, 657 
1,714, 115 

769, 848 
2, 708, 360 

558, 830 
1, 431, 587 

833, 209 
3, 400, 198 
1, 233, 958 

642,305 

662, 701 

727, 484 

451, 556 
1, 092, 681 
2,015, 558 

430,765 

475, 797 

427, 992 

357, 084 

195, 001 

244, 491 

578, 902 

224, 933 
3, 295, 958 
1, 462, 799 

562, 024 
1, 447, 204 

563, 295 

275, 686 

689, 798 

440, 936 

817, 477 

806, 766 

487, 830 

846, 529 


53,928, 279 


% of 

total 

ex pend- 
itures 


0.7 
4.2 
9.2 
7.2 
6.7 
4.7 
6.3 
3.2 
1.4 
5.0 
1.0 
2.7 
1.6 
6.3 
2.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
0.8 
2.0 
Soul 
0.8 
0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.4 
0.5 
od 
0. 4 
6.1 
2.7 
1.0 
2.7 
10 
0.5 
1.3 
0.8 
1.5 
1.5 
0.9 
1.6 


of 


10, 658 
66, 898 
186,534 
163, 960 
153, 895 
122, 874 
195,398 
104, 136 
61, 137 
206, 420 
44, 033 
109, 584 
64, 662 
273, 504 
107,535 
55, 328 
58,548 
64, 980 
39, 330 
91,560 
172, 956 
36, 740 
39, 031 
35, 712 
32, 075 
20, 800 
25, 731 
58, 688 
21, 750 
344, 913 
179, 499 
84, 054 
183, 210 
102, 602 
61, 038 
116, 083 
89, 352 
122, 945 
203, 058 
115, 202 
198, 604 


4,425,017 


person-days p 


Average 
expenditure 
er person 
per day 


12,19 


30- 


40- 
50 - 
60- 
70- 
80 - 


90- 
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TABLE 11. Number and Expenditures of Canadians Returning to Canada via Busin 1959, 
classified by Length of Visit 


Days stay 


Peer ceceecreccscsecocesesoseccoeeees 


OO SIND Birsessvscatsessacttersrescesscterts 
MA (VeMilts Oiesrescsesctenenenctoresaveesece tacts 
UE OIG Oteccsccenecenecerscteectsecesesrectes 


Pee e rove vereroeevecesasesevocssoes 


fact Mee 4 eer teal N peer ated, 
persons persons per person Penures iiures | person-days Baye 
$ $ one < 
22, 550 See 90 178, 083 0.4 22,550 aro O 
49,482 Ih 3} 49. 32 2, 440, 646 Das 98, 964 24. 66 
78, 378 18.0 58. 81 4,609, 198 10.0 235, 134 19.60 
49,780 Usc4: 62.62 3, 117, O76 6.8 199, 120 15.65 
28, 328 6.5 81.49 2, 308, 480 5.0 141, 640 16. 30 
22, 867 Be 2 87.87 2, 009, 276 4, 137, 202 14.64 
28, 701 6.6 100. 76 2,891, 991 6. 200, 907 14. 39 
14, 898 3.4 97.47 1, 452, 083 3 119, 184 12.18 
6,365 ils) 106. 13 675, 543 al 57, 285 11.79 
21, 389 4.9 121.07 2, 589, 608 5. 213, 890 12: 11 
5,421 12 123.97 672,022 1.4 59, 631 Thales atl 
10,616 2.4 132. 27 1,404, 142 .0 12M, 892 11.02 
3, 282 0.7 155. 73 511, 106 , 42, 666 11. 98 
23,064 Bis 8 149.65 3, 451, 431 322, 896 10.69 
alts 7 Pes iil 167.45 1,535,018 137, 505 11. 16 
5, 556 1.3 181.01 1,005, 685 2.2 88, 896 11531 
2,378 0.5 208. 07 494, 788 voy 40, 426 12.24 
2,875 0.7 202. 22 581, 384 1.3 51, 750 11523 
1,724 0.4 177.39 305, 816 0.7 32, 756 9.34 
4,059 0.9 185. 94 754, 735 1.6 81, 180 9.30 
6,181 1.4 202. 41 1, 251, 091 Dial 129, 801 9.64 
1, 776 0.4 231. 18 410, 568 0.9 39, 072 10.51 
1,170 0.3 212.12 248, 185 0.5 26,910 9. 22 
1, 108 0.2 186.70 206, 860 0.4 26, 592 7.78 
1, 784 0.4 181.55 323, 883 0.7 44,600 7.26 
17107 0.2 192. 94 213, 585 0.5 28, 782 7.42 
756 0.2 223. 60 169, 045 0.4 20, 412 8. 28 
2, 418 0.5 209. 64 506, 920 ile ah 67, 704 7.49 
279 0.1 233. 50 65, 146 (5 8,091 8.05 
9,959 2.3 225. 12 2, 241,995 4.9 315, 644 7.10 
4,574 1.0 248, 58 1, 136, 984 Za 201, 148 5. 65 
1,554 0.4 307. 16 477, 331 1.0 84, 366 5. 66 
3,023 Oni 293.74 887, 969 1.9 186, 254 4.77 
1, 402 0.3 296. 52 415,717 0.9 103, 364 4.02 
675 0.2 341. 83 230, 736 0.5 57,427 4.02 
2, 270 0.5 429. 99 976, 082 2.1 207, 829 4.70 
796 0.2 376.68 299, 835 0.6 85, 884 3.49 
VHA) 0.4 506. 56 875, 836 1.9 211, 492 4.14 
1,608 0.4 541. 09 870, 078 1.9 242, 259 3.59 
1,002 0.3 554. 33 555, 435 1.2 177, 304 3.13 
642 0.1} 1,207.14 774, 984 Tey 185, 785 4.17 
436, 693 100, 0 105.63 | 46,126,376 4, 861, 694 9,49 
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TABLE 12. Number and Expenditures of Canadians Returning to Canada via Plane in 1959, 
classified by Length of Visit 


Average 
Days stay ee ens fess ite eee 4 nee yeas 
persons persons per person person-days per day 
$ $ $ 
Ly cadeesheonsearTeetete ssdecemsssteest 23, 357 5.9 52. 54 Ib Pals AnSYS) 1.4 2ay aor 52. 54 
2 det Ponte eats cca sagas 42, 850 10.1 89. 24 3 O2anOan 4.4 85, 700 44,62 
Dh eG Nees eintes esicensane? 44,775 10.6 IilB}s wt 5, 192, 499 6.0 134, 325 38. 66 
Gi ie aiansenns temerotenacesauacsseers 44, 005 10. 4 136. 59 6, 010, 730 Gao 176, 020 34.15 
Di veda eeeiel iad see 36, 757 8.7 159. 60 5, 866, 433 6.8 183, 785 31592 
Gh s dacusctacectonesesasncstse-ttes 19, 853 4.7 176. 40 3,502, 087 4.0 119, 118 29. 40 
Tiscacos toon cometh eves saasacees 27, 849 6.6 181, 24 5, 047, 325 5.8 194, 943 25. 89 
Sareea esateareutiaees 13, 897 3.3 206. 17 2, 865, 095 oho ata, ei) Uday Till 
DA ORR acs ate ee 9, 208 2.2 Zlss03 1, 967, 088 2.3 82,872 WBS TG: 
Occ. cteceettes eeeeaiosscosstites 24, 135 Bell 217. 86 5, 258, 094 6.0 241, 350 Als he 
IL ade scac oe heneaee eas Seances sTeaece 6, 233 1.5 230. 49 1, 436, 623 iL) 68, 563 20.95 
LOT cacserahe eae eas eons ees ecaNee 10, 469 2a0 232.03 2,429, 153 2.8 125, 628 19.34 
US icccos neqeatere tee Mnesenscoseee sees 5, 178 12 266. 43 1,379,068 16 67, 314 20.49 
Dee cvenexeneonts cateaulet ns dass oductes 27,619 6.5 263.92 Ae2o9 7 LOO 8.4 386, 666 18.85 
LD: ceevat ttre Tee Meee cs encde dees 11, 590 oma 278. 28 3, 220, 208 Seni 173, 850 18.55 
UGhtccecsasreernentaress eeeesnaenee? 7, 152 NE 300. 85 2, 151, 686 Be 5 114, 432 18. 80 
LT is coca bees O ies cians 4, 755 ile it 29 Teal 1,412, 781 1.6 80, 835 17. 48 
Lhe. co eet ner eravsetieeeaaters 4,959 1.2 334. 45 1,658, 561 io 8) 89, 262 18.58 
UD) eascccstetet aectted iewecnas sees 2,642 0.6 shila (/1 834,098 1.0 50, 198 16.62 
QO)! pecdaesnte i rcace etree swascvsaceees 5, 119 ile 2 333. 14 1, 705, 334 2.0 102, 380 16. 66 
iL os ac ease eee sere anne cesses ae 115.292 any fl 344, 38 3, 888, 685 4.5 237, 132 16. 40 
LD Scan areeeeetetta ety. aa stasiscem 1192 0.4 342. 33 613, 462 Osea 39, 424 ly Gs} 
2B secathaes eoee tects sso ckee suse: ily Sats) 0.5 347. 25 666, 366 0.8 44,137 15. 10 
OL RR Ca cee ey 1, 056 0x2 350. 92 370, 576 0.4 25, 344 14,62 
LD [Seasons eee assis vate’ 1, 897 0.4 363. 09 688, 786 0.8 47,425 14, 52 
ZG: porcctes eo tsetse cassusaders ib Bhe(a) 0.3 364. 35 428, 106 0.5 30, 550 14.01 
Bil See taceens aac eicaent 960 0.2 393. 38 377, 647 0.4 25, 920 14554 
Ro ee Rien eR ere Le 3, 189 0.8 439. 98 1, 403, 084 iG 89, 292 ily, Fi 
OAS ar ee asi ag PASEO SE 733 0.2 401. 14 294, 032 0.3 Pails Psy | 13. 83 
SOE OO es cae Mee etetee caves ett: 12,009 2.8 396. 70 4, 763, 980 By) 384, 829 12538 
BOLO e cecsestieetecwsettee cos ocean ere 4, 552 ile al 497. 53 2, 264, 738 2.6 196, 265 11. 54 
BODO Die scverctser tes meteert cnn ta sacoees 1,271 Ons 527. 46 670, 407 0.8 69, 154 9.69 
GORENG Oe ere etetreteccrsecae oat 2,015 O35 499.07 1,005, 619 1.2 123, 989 Solel 
LO girl Oe ncaeteeteer anter can ssseercb oer 1,512 0.4 589. 82 891, 804 0) 110, 980 8.04 
BOS Oe atecaesseertrerestevvescstereeaees 535 Oe 608. 07 Sa, Suh y 0.4 44, 828 7.26 
CLUS LIS At ri Be A eee pede 1, 089 0.3 696. 57 758, 569 0.9 99, 386 Theor! 
NCO 0) 8 Be sce ccosche Acne CREEL 647 O72 526. 56 340, 684 0.4 70, 155 4, 86 
1 2013 9 sos. cessed ay aecestncdsssssesaes 647 0.52 737. 01 476, 848 0.5 81, 204 5. 87 
alg: 01229 che) akan ose concer ee acactace 872 0.2 948.13 826, 773 0.9 129, 659 6. 38 
DAU) Cah Ue ane coneenrca see cconeeen Cec 543 Onl 1, 235. 16 670, 694 0.8 98, 112 6. 84 
ZOU OVET, oo seccaeerceeirieseccsstee te 535 OF 17099292 855, 955 10 149,078 5. 74 
100. 0 205.53 | 86, 864, 740 100,0 | 4, 729, 894 
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TABLE 13. State of Destination, Reported by Canadians, Special Survey 1959 
Percentage of Persons Reporting Visits of 48 Hours or Over 


State of destination 


Calendar 
year 


First 
quarter 


Second 
quarter 


Third 
quarter 


Florida PEE aN eR SCORN C asad Cale Ae vatas dnceldasic cues ees ktenavinboncessnatornatedeess 


MASS ACIS CC USeptc re Smtr cer raneseactncctesench suveesnusteseteortecseees 
IMEI IMS OU petra te vote ca ticts cdaceasss tdvwssaeionteeevseccodtemeccnece 
Mali 11 Cee eSS sacaise cnachad Oe dito viviveosseectteusvesseonsoetsoeteeees 


Oregon......... Dec cosaco Acco esas sco aies veces tT aussie swaseeete eto es 
ERIS VAL AI Hee meters coo tm a teco es cratered Ooi ccvscees accosted teetles 
NOTE DED A ROUE Moe scccsssoset et atesoscnooscctcmettn env onesancdesttavenees 


IM OMG leer eenee erst vor ccnates ace ve seacusirvaswit ovawu seen escuewotedies tessicon 


LGB OVS) sonansocoeasOdbhGosuganppcb obant U3, BAUR SERS EER EERE SEAR PEC IES Pree 


Gone ehlCutmmemecsntnrs cae tctcowccsvac coat ndesrestuciesocersauccetreeess 
WHS COMSI increteer restate er caaccedancuns enassuse kevaiwacssesscosienesiestéoteces 
Ur Tae es eee ese see eras GM ssias vDesaterrsBOis cusyu ossncnatooe eer natee 
MOK SMO: a LMM, CON coc acy esac tres acai va cdotcnetncaeatesttis cnnecodoateteanten 


GE TMU C Hey gaemen renee aes cation aerate. cascanasiens savtcanscasetasaecaues ttn soseevies 
North Carolina 
MisSOumni Mecncstme: 

GOO ad Oicenerere eee coo ae noite ae gov scs svc nssacadeieaetecenc wae wacecdvecddest ens 
NOUNS ATI Ameren ettes os oscovecacere chee ene senseashoninsoonsbassss@anadsug seses ces 


ING VGC Geert ets Mic atece eee Netra Mis diene oecaredasinesoesnbussndensqeassens 


GEOR aire cr ete eer aces ces ce eeee Aa oiic Suisse charter deteaseusewendoattehevers 


WES KAM eair i ancerts cto ou sstecasdesteduossinosssncnevecustbecRbous«svaswassdaciow ses 
South Dakota Bie x 
Delaware «....c.c..000.0.. we s 
NAING 2 SUR cere te ne oavce ae caecnoccconeas noha oneuatvesteirsnasiledes Sauer need 


ING Dil Sk aeeeeees tee este ac csntsctoan cites cicusnssecneOscncdesearacondoadeesebatrs 
NUE SEIU) 26-Pococidosonsocee ROneB Oe saaae coseOD SE OE EOL et cLiue ngAOSE SocRpECECAneRr nc 
PAT KAUS A Serene tters ancnces etetetecunseer nasi caneboscsapesorsestce ane tors 
MiSSUS SID lene meteors edie ticacercn sre nccdederdecasesccdsaoteesesrardee 
NIG WEIMG Xi C Olea se cesasecectetrentaipceensscccevedestetncssscanemsarccnatens 


MRO A Ihe. Peco ting eCooncBAGREBEDS On CoC CR EE TEC LER GEE cooceboococouaden ca cavcacee 


Solo oko) coocoo oko kolo) cooooo HOoOCO oloko ko) COrHOoDN SOronp 
=) =) S) iw) to a for) fon) 
= a to Or) fe) (on) rs a 


Pee e= 
=) 
w 


per cent 


oo0oc0co ooooo oo°o°ceo ooo°co ooo0oco oooor Nrr eb mre DoD 
mCi Cine Cine) om saiem sac CE Stes OF ener Sai ee SaseQimecin time oie Kem iene oe «© © Cas enn s 
o iw} Oo N foe} w -] w 
we co [ee] co nN D w ol 


ooco°oo 
SCC 
So 
co 


100. 00 


(=loalaVoy=) ooocooco [Solo oi—) OrRrHrHO Med Db wWwrHooun 
CeCe CS Sees alemis: CRO Omens eua eae) celine PRT TT 
w _ pe (op) bo LW) 
+] 4] i) oa (=) rs 
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PLeeee 
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Fourth 
quarter 


SO 1S oooceoo ooCcoOo ooo°co ooooeo oo0oOr Ree wr 
crusD sinters Pear etree eC) Semele aie Oa Sate Cac} Ort Oe omMciaenme 6 Oo ad sre 
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TABLE 14. State of Destination Reported by Canadians, by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 
Special Survey, 1959 
Percentage of Persons Reporting Visits of 48 Hours or Over 


= a _ 


Atlantic 


i Canada 
Provinces 


State of destination 


per cent 

Alabama cmemtesteccracence 0.07 0. 02 0.07 Omi, - _ 0. 07 0.07 
ALAS ARG indirect — - 0. 02 — o = 0.55 OFTT 
PATLZ OMA, arate eee asseeheeeset en 0. 10 0.02 0. 32 0.63 0. 84 Ba 25) 0. 87 0.41 
ATKanSash tum omvsn anette: - - 0. 08 0. 07 _ - 0.01 0.04 
California eras. screen 0. 66 1. 66 3.09 Se he Pie Bial ies 2ONsi 6. 10 
Golorad 0: see etecccec es = 0. 06 0. 24 0.83 - 2.39 0. 26 0. 26 
GOnNECHICUUEE sae eres eee TO 1. 90 0.48 On23 1 PAG) _ 0. 16 0.73 
Delaware. cyan deer stent moses 0.40 Ono 0. 07 _ - = 0. 03 0.09 
DIStwof Columbians ree 0.63 1.43 1.40 0. 26 0.42 0. 67 0.0 1.05 
Floridan eer cce ccs here ence 6. 37 Wale IPA 14. 87 2.40 1, 26 LW 0522 10. 22 
GEOng 1a Pose. wee scrcckicnecaneecs 0.13 0. 10 0. 25 0.11 - - 0.01 0. 16 
Th aOv re eae eee Meas ere ee 0.07 = 0. 03 0.46 = 3. 82 3.65 0.78 
TULINO1S tease ee ore Onis Or37 3.48 5.64 5.67 2.10 0557 2.29 
ING ana eeeae emer cect: 0.07 0.02 0. 79 1. 26 _ 0.38 0. 06 0.49 
TOW Gere remem tecartne serene: 0. 26 0.01 0. 24 0.39 0. 84 0. 67 0. 03 0.17 
OTS AS nee reen eee ceo rreecertes - 0.01 0.10 0. 26 - 1.05 0. 03 0.09 
Kentuckyaws. seecre toot = 0.05 O53 - ~ 0. 10 _ 0.28 
Louisiana _~ 0. 08 0.39 0.39 - 0. 29 0. 15 0. 26 
MAIN Oba erinnreteteeen sat ovsravies a 29a 9.10 1523 0.33 0. 63 — 0.03 3a55 
Maryland 0. 20 0.33 Ona — — 0.48 0.01 0.18 
Massachusettsiee ote te 28. 68 10.15 2.56 0. 26 - 0.10 0.09 4.41 
Michigan 8 oe eee 0. 79 0. 08 16. 89 8.45 25. 85 4511 0.95 9.31 
Minnesota, (eee yee 0. 16 0.07 3.03 40.48 8.61 Sa Oz 2 3.96 
NESSUS Sip pleaeiee cee neence ree - 0.01 0. 07 0.09 ~ - - 0. 04 
MISS OUTING coat ese eee ee 0. 07 O12 0. 34 0.81 1.26 0.57 0.07 On 
NNYOYS 42) 0k seaaacensnascebeakesnoseenteapnapone 0. 10 0.01 0. 22 0.68 3.36 32. 60 2.24 LO: 
ING DEGAS EA, sk er tere. es eoticstetiee _ 0.01 0. 09 0.57 0.42 oa 0.01 0.08 
INGVAd ah iteccseecectecrs hae ner cere - 0.02 0. 05 Osit - 2.10 Osi 0.21 
New Hampshire cree 25510 SPAS 0. 25 — ao a - 0.88 
ING Wi OTS CVE er ee secre receees 1.58 5.78 2. 06 0. 24 oa 0. 38 0. 04 2. 28 
ING WAMEXIC OL Barats ceursseenscs - _ 0.05 — - Ona 0. 04 0. 04 
NO@WAY Or kx... Fc ae eictscsescessee 19. 74 40.59 34.75 2a33 5.46 2. 87 0. 44 26.55 
North) Carolinaweess eee 0. 36 0. 20 0.43 .13 _ 0.19 0. 03 0.28 
INortheDakotarcme wee - - 0. 43 19, 22 30.05 0. 96 (0a Gs) 1.49 
ONTOS oe erences ae ee 0. 20 Ontt 4.00 0.54 _ 0.67 Ont 2.09 
Okan Oman se eee rere es _ _ 0.18 0. 28 0.63 leios 0.01 Oats 
OPC PONV esse an oteteethenckas 0. 03 0.01 0. 06 0. 26 - 1.05 9.63 1. 88 
Pennsylvania 0.99 ih Bie) Zeon 0.74 0.42 0. 86 0.11 1.58 
Rhode Island 0. 86 0. 67 0.11 0.02 = o - 0.22 
0.03 0. 18 Ona = - 0.02 0.15 

- _ 0. 08 0. 09 

0.10 0.08 0. 25 0.17 

0.13 (OS aly 0. 54 0.48 

- 0.01 0. 06 0.14 

1.42 8.78 0.21 1.94 

Virginia, orice mene 0.96 0. 73 1.16 0.78 
Washing tonto eee, 0.79 0.14 0.65 1382 
WeStaVirginian ge i, cascecssscees 0. 07 0. 08 On21 0. 13 
Wisconsin’ \.... Bef. scree 0.20 0. 04 On75 OS5T 
WYOMING eee eee - 0.02 0.11 0.19 


ROUAIS's, fc.rccaecreseconrecsscauveeees 100, 00 100, 00 100. 00 100, 00 100. 00 
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TABLE 15. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Province of Entry, 1955-59 
Province of entry 1955 1956 1957 1958 1958? 1959} 
Non-permit class — Local traffic? 
[= i a aT a 
PUVA CREO VATICE St ts ccsscerccetticuncseccsceseek ie oeeseate LP L69, lod e885, 993) loti. ciG |) 14495720 tON4a Oo) ie Obne4ai3 
QUE DIC CMe rash Aer PM cous ecnuche PSR a PORE baecocna ode 482, 534 542, 454 594, 244 575, 956 441, 629 444, 746 
OME ATOM Meemrer ences eee ete sas cnccdesdasetentotehcccscossems 3, 758, 160 | 3, 915, 963 | 3, 892, 033 | 3,878, 340 | 3, 200,055 | 3, 314, 373 
MI BUEGO Dcamnnerne etter re sceeccre ass tevscttacdcovecnssceeccecceccart 72,591 70, 890 75, 240 79,077 63, 969 64, 834 
DASKALONC WON ee meme eee. ccntserstsceitehat fouiesveh 31, 956 32, 420 31, 165 29,741 23, 979 24, 081 
ANNOEIHCE,. 3 nsceia lacs ap pS cite ic ee Re | 2 39, 788 32, 069 25, 194 22, 809 17, 584 16, 862 
STIRS MEO OLUIMDION csceccecascscn se cteccccemaccesesoncticces 128, 583 130, 282 120, 573 130, 909 LOTT 70 105, 708 
WaT KOUMNCTIIGOL aw ees ene ocho eect acess as 626 995 847 337 268 402 
COPIA ch bee Me -ccoecee eae eee nee ee ee 5, 683, 389 | 6, 111, 066 | 6, 287, 072 | 6, 166, 889 | 4, 959, 703 | 5, 028, 419 
Travellers’ vehicle permits? 
ACA TIGICH PROV INC OS eiee ccocccccesk eres sesettte ccs co seceune 166, 664 174, 698 179, 866 216, 191 166, 427 218, 198 
QIWAISEO: ssncaaeaadsnc Ne eee ee ee 405, 784 417, 826 425, 870 407, 214 336, 043 341, 343 
(QO) SLE OK) ae Pe Sahoo Seohit HAsorE AE EEE REoece fr ce bee 1,549, 942 | 1, 485, 360 | 1, 533, 842 | 1,499, 740 | 1,318, 902 | 1, 344, 836 
INVENDA) Oy see ncroce cask Sock PIEPER RR Se eer PEEPS 46, 723 45, 543 49,178 51, 983 45, 468 48, 394 
SASHA LCM Wa enenn seme mn. ss raccensaitteeeeete 18,910 20, 984 22,334 23, 231 19, 918 20,379 
ENSUES Popaaccpepheesect cB: SO EEREEERERD REECE OSE Ts EoeePEERPEL 45, 745 47,916 48, 770 46, 788 43, 512 46,419 
ESELCUS IN GOV UMD] Aerators. cote: .cnoeo se fehecderneeessovsio see 283, 469 282, 926 284, 790 292, 768 251, 451 245, 534 
AU KOn MI CHPIGONV gre metre es tac cas oniscasrescntsesee 7, 156 oh, light 10, 424 9, 476 7, 788 9,634 
Wan Adages erent es cecsett rs secsssuiessiere 2, 524, 993 | 2, 484, 444 | 2, 555, 074 | 2, 547, 391 | 2, 189, 509 | 2, 274, 737 
es Commercial vehicles 

Atlamtiicp he rovinCes Be gaeiccccs.ccsc) ltseees oh deosseacsesoves 94, 989 110, 295 105, 709 101, 485 77, 292 72, 266 
CLC IC Comes cetceas ce ne nN ccc cncctacse sae teessateon cosencsnssihe 86, 979 120, 184 113, 524 96, 256 71, 294 74, 879 
OTC AT LOM eee eee ne ese eee eee ocos.vacgueeascdsseteet 133, 779 156, 942 170,975 171, 695 124, 968 158, 060 
NEN OUIAO) OYE), Caceceash pooceecitecco Ac aee EB eSEE ECC cr EGAE SO eee EERE WA Caley 15, 008 Tet, OAS 23,010 17, 247 19, 141 
Sasabelic wath mem mmmeren ees. eee tes Soecesost 6, 541 8, 502 8, 248 11, 219 9, 067 6, 076 
PNUDEIRE..cercenscc nace oa NEICE EAT Gt SO GEO OnE TORE EEE 7, 989 8, 773 8, 028 8, 711 6, 823 6, 189 
Britishu@olumblaigeense. on .t1.:steeerec sees: cosesescts 22, 234 29, 834 34, 213 40,641 31, 074 29, 827 
Wiener erritory GM. Oe nie: BAAN ee ssssccacd 315 1, 385 172 83 54 93 
(CATT ET: Eee 91) SR oe ee 365, 543 450, ae 458, 162 453, 100 337, 819 366, 531 


1 Period of January - September inclusive. 


2 “‘Non-Permit Class’’ and Travellers’ Vehicle Permits are defined on page 92, 
3 Includes 4,263 motorcycles, 29,188 bicycles and 128,175 taxis in 1959. 
4 Includes 1,532 motorcycles, 1,649 bicycles and 6,640 other vehicles in 1959. 
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TABLE 16. Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Month of Entry, 1955-59 


Non-permit class — Local traffic? 


J AMUAT YA os eas ee cee ie 270, 122 323, 125 322, 675 339, 022 310, 093 
February titles eee? 5 ae hes 242, 686 297, 624 317, 949 287, 370 289, 476 
MarCH OMe com rents oa eet eae eee 269, 088 328, 989 377, 850 363, 894 344, 949 
April We Aan ee.) ted OF ore eee 385, 694 425, 938 441, 457 466, 855 416, 989 
MAvge on 8 coe me een eet ae 501, 979 511, 769 539, 002 559, 676 549, 872 
5 [ins eres eee yer serene we eee Tf 584, 817 628, 224 662, 472 624, 144 636, 129 
JULy ae ere tere eats Ree re 921, 522 881, 774 900, 959 893, 335 920, 037 
AU eUSth 1:44 SO yeh OME i. LORE, oem 798, 819 844, 405 905, 627 899, 473 948, 944 
Septoniet,) bate. haan cae eek eens 545, 478 601, 759 564, 815 525, 934 611, 930 
OCLOUEE eects One ete keen eee ae 459, 144 481, 999 467, 680 461, 866 a 
November Gok rate e oc soci eee 352, 799 395, 344 403,714 389, 134 2 
Oy eLsilots Gar eee ee ee 351, 241 390, 116 382, 872 356, 186 2 
Totals fet ee ee ee 5, 683,389 | 6,111,066| 6,287,072| 6, 166, 889 2 


Travellers’ vehicle permits? 


SAMUI cect cas sce ccsaeavevestese sce tension ee Poca ceaapeentereretee 57, 451 56, 076 48, 336 59,017 56, 519 
PF CDEU AW agtessssdecueenscsenedsanucess seoutscsuer Sensesntes he aeeooererers 52, 332 55,175 61,018 BPA, SPs 59, 977 
Mare lites, cet coterceccces eect aera be OE eee ae SSE 67, O71 75, 823 85, 669 78, 606 84, 444 
IADB macnn taut sane ca ca staes schaesvteas sien soaniee cae te eee nct 118, 786 105, 632 117, 229 122, 623 110, 716 
May cetera carte iste eeseauc tues baceas cats stes sees ecestevncecoreees 200, 671 162, 388 185, 817 202, 419 195,575 
DUNC ae tere rerewa te Secs Mees Pode onvassearetunePassddeiaccecetrestses coeoteces 289, 577 320, 390 329, 904 306, 829 315, 468 
TUL year see hice asec ieseeae cesesesvosevnstorccssorosneoderseteenetscinesss 582, 036 541, 715 543, 995 527, 808 573, 13s 
AWE US Upeccca sconces sateen cevecsesstaeh se cos cstepenancccesemussnsecercess 515, 078 526, 738 574, 926 587, 647 575, 338 
BeDLEMDeN eu cccceastctcctsscssescccetes scar tecveacevecateneen scenes 309, 446 295, 853 269, 367 251, 968 303, 562 
OCUOD CNR Ci ricctss roses tpnieeveacoctecuass sesso case caet Settee eaese 167, 563 164, 666 152,653 171, 469 = 
INOViGMDOI) pecccseassersactecencnstecesestnccoccsvesretevesarcnarees ate 91, 190 101, 587 OM Oe 107, 864 3 
IDE COMBED: His. ceuesaseeeerectesteseranaes Soccetsestsar ease esunees 73, 792 78,401 84, 583 78, 549 Z 

9 Ra) 52 al cree eps oa RCE Da COREE Sesame 2, 524, 993 2, 484, 444 2, 955, O74 2, 547, 391 4 

Commercial vehicles 

DATINATV MES. stem etecacetons ane aecaes treshee coat coees Aico mteae tenes 29,614 38, 264 41, 403 39, 187 40, 034 
PEG DIEU Ary oieecvssereteoeet cases sdvart ctor eset ees ce vacteteemcioears 28, 612 37, 416 40, 525 35, 049 38, 649 
MARCI ee eR. 6525075 caecesns caades goxece os sn tesaeve eeeacete oeeces = 29, 730 37, 839 41,080 39,079 43, 262 
ADU Diarcrce soi coe ov crsntecsessentpectssnsevabesaestaccarentsceaststee® 26, 682 32, 958 Sepule 34, 129 42,172 
MEV Aer ctevss.cvdeo.ceccestssecastvesscessnunsnaten see sisatseessrocsearenre 29, 597 36, 927 38, 131 38, 563 39, 955 
JUNC eeeian Roti ea coe vas ci vee es Sea ceet esas cases onc tnts 30, 768 38, 423 37, 676 39, 251 42, 587 
DULY aircccccstesrcceetecteee teak tovcae aot aue tates otettunes ciaee sche casters 29, 356 35,997 39, 278 41, 833 42, 712 
ULE US tite aren ccectersesecs soettutses eee mecccereueccme tence 31, 614 40,019 38, 387 35, 623 39, 638 
SEPLOMDER Arkiscccsccerectioccssstuoncessdctderomvosssrcterecseeter see 30, 004 36, 079 Sh), Ge 35, 105 Sloe 
Octob erm ecit. Biber icncsessecsote te sesteconcte sont cameet onions 30, 214 41, 486 38, 316 38, 944 37, 935 
NOV.CMD CRIA havasncsssvacssspsscnson sits ondvasconedsc Masten casserse 31, 869 38, 244 Sil, WS 35, 636 33,290 
December’ — Ane Pees acter ceeews sas terete 37, 483 Shy PAIL 38, 176 40, 701 40, 463 

LOCALS Peirce rrer eter roe eect eee ee 365, 543 450, 923 458, 162 453, 100 478, 225 


1 “‘Non-Permit Class’’ and Travellers’ Vehicle Permits are defined on page 92, 

2 Comparable data not available. 

3 Includes 4,263 motorcycles, 29,188 bicycles and 128,175 taxis in January -September 1959. 
4 Includes 1,532 motorcycles, 1,649 bicycles and 6,640 other vehicles in 1959. 
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TABLE 17, Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering Canada, 
by Province of Entry, October — December 1959 


b Length of stay in Canada 4 : 
epeats 
Province of entry and pene 
24 hours over taxis yemcies 
or less 24 hours 
October 

AGIATILICRETOVANC CSie-.ti-2.55.r-o0.ccr-qeasleee waters ow cere ness ote celeron ere naek fide ace 21,599 13, 508 96, 834 7, 106 
@YUO SBS snasccacee2o soo habe noc oe EEE Oe aC CO Bc sce ee RSH ee Ae rere 24,071 26,712 19, 870 9,470 
OMAR One eee acres oe cerecet sete tacesaiscé eves nae séesSetiedeucevarareersersssesdes 112,101 88, 094 164, 534 14, 728 
INIT RGTO EY sdoanivadcasechcosds oct ee DERE cREER tcoce NS cuca RER BRE or sncaoes aca eee 1,642 2, 534 3, 886 1,604 
SASKALCIO Wiallinunatittered tet ct sncsaccen tesco oosseuntett vesuslivassoceces ascdteesdseverse es 683 1,079 1,419 717 
FAWbe Rh aenmeee eee aean ce ctectesesee seco ssvene te snarot caress tas ou biatnes nassau eresteseseneced 695 1,225 850 653 
BRItLS TRC O Lumiere sere a rere ce eeoeateeas ais scaccen eters ceos ete eu sh ase seers Weeks 8,131 13,519 6, 386 3,383 
NYA ORL OI TL CORY acect te cette ssa. <evssosectnenes wostesasolsn ses seejensee oo sadseuse ouseleseoses 10 680 - 274 

SUT eos See ec ste oe ese cave sane beds nauamedeneescaepsisace 168, 932 147,351 293,779 37, 935 

November 

PAC TANI TICRELOVAIN COS eerie okeroretieteseces ten cccceree cessnnetecpesssstcscevenet aera cre 16,103 7,173 91,123 6, 497 
QUIS DG Cree eee e aeee n acts s se OM nee Seoveueeciices tebe ntoat intone seceaes- 19, 491 WB} aH 15,051 1, 152 
COGAN Orr errr eco eee crea oe ono cvanieamcocmsereecusactcasca'sdeassoiene sess soCouees aaseaieelshs 117,745 92, 086 73,373 11, 855 
IMENTAL OD Dae eee nee soccer cc cee eae evce snack ce sauvas gecseacneucisazsn sarees noasieaeens 1, 817 1,226 3, 426 2,184 
SAS ICA E CIC WEN ce eco eden tics eats ieaes sage cess seunen cts -tnvesecegueutesstcawchcns 825 588 976 695 
PANDO TE A Recerca ete TE oan cease Reet a eot ec codeucs aude stbsesoastbarseateveasents 530 565 683 627 
IBTEGUSHE@ OLUMD Ia Gece reece te cceses toe sce ceccecceccos ov oxcccesewesercron ances eneenvers 8, 600 8,981 4,168 3}, Bek 
SYK OIC TRIG ON Varimercsatesscsccten-<ceraer tase sr ociere seth cisecearvalsncsen eee soarsereanclesinee - 496 8 153 

Tah ae Sear tc Sas ch og fe aent sees oto seleouaen soisuno suse sane 165,111 124, 442 188, 808 33, 296 

December 

AGIAN CEELOVANGE Seemerere ee aceteae tac enttes ee crcccessaseinecrseocsmmncce=s' 13,576 6, 084 97, 859 7, 422 
(BUENA Goce ctooocanoeeodegseeca02:/6660.1¢ 4503507946 UABe SBIE SHE cee DODO DOSES ETO SERICeaR AGE 16, 836 13,471 13, 962 8, 757 
OME ATG eee eens eee cece eee ors soe necs Seanccasaccsraseres caeee rors 125, 696 70, 691 43,722 16, 271 
ESV KE@LOY2), Goaceoansenesacdoncenasane dseluegodacdsunngbsue-1ic Ob SE BBBceesosagosc aon ScsoD -pcccoSc Sh, lyeil 15 2 4,216 2,861 
Saskatchewan ..<.........cecccssconvocsccsatscersoncersescescesenaseccenrevonvsrvcnsascersesse 1,025 632 1, 014 684 
JNSISN EF ABE noose dncintcOBecis iol PBB ARCO SED SAGES BOG SSSEDICORCECOC HBS DOGEL ERD HCCC Dei abou eINeR EO 588 864 677 593 
BritishtGlolumbig mec teercececccretocsertee steers = cenesoceats sexeemresssserenecene sexy 8, 729 9, 906 4,700 3,780 
YUKON Territory ......02....0.--csccccesscssssercssserscecenrcccenscssecosssovecssenesacenene =_ 438 10 95 


COPING Fiscal noc ebeec ce coe Reams ecco ye can boca ean odbsa OD ce7Hae won BnOSG 169, 621 103, 358 = 166, 160 40, 463 
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TABLE 18. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Province of Entry, 1955-59 


Province of entry 


Atlantic Provinces 


Yukon Territory 


CWamad arr iicrccessccscceses ees 


Atlantic Provinces 
QueDE Cian cates 
ONUETIOMR s. csccvserseeren ces 


Yukon Territory 


Canada csccct. etter 


Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec rs a.ccckieeerss 
ONUGATIO Mec a ssestecssne coors 


Yukon Territory 


Canadaieeeccsesctrreccccse 


Atlantic Provinces 


Qucebe crane sane rte 
Oncarlounects eect mies 


QUEDEE yen seuieerss 
Ontanlo Rewer econ 


(a) Rail* 


13,421 12,476 9, 881 9,213 7,790 
130, 393 121, 803 114, 742 104, 275 97,481 
Polite rtiat 183, 634 168,527 147, 621 130, 747 

22, 8.01 20, 482 18, 708 17, 685 17, 806 

11, 198 9,329 8, 349 6,710 7,429 

aye! 1,580 17500 1763 2,095 
47, 241 43, 254 44,275 48,130 43,437 
§, 856 9, 814 10, 085 7,464 10,533 
447,428 402,372 376,137 342, 861 317,318 
+t 
(b) Boat 

6, 809 4,495 4,223 4,832 4,451 

4,773 5 Oe) 5, 607 5, 734 6,499 
242, 866 243, 682 258, 139 221,443 268, 638 
115, 147 147, 547 150, 448 99, 864 139, 157 

_ 2 9 4 7 
369, 595 399,476 418, 426 331, 877 419,352 
(c) Bus? 

10, 260 8, 072 8,329 7,023 7,679 

47,153 OL 158 59, 408 63, 839 66, 968 
239, 086 233, 930 255, 830 245,161 264,605 

6, 687 6, 643 Los 6, 922 7, 006 

879 645 168 167 704 

3,265 Shy le 6, 760 7,180 7,491 

32,421 34, 912 31, OOL 38, 294 36, 306 

246 432 - 915 1,368 

339, 997 338, 924 375, 231 370, 001 L 392,127 
(d) Aeroplane 

13, 164 13, 032 15, 176 15, 400 19,484 

77, 688 81, 309 89, 957 92,360 112,382 
118, 268 135,075 150, 185 156, 028 183, 362 

11, 909 12, 278 15, 009 16,303 17,229 

1,465 1s tela bre 1,814 2,608 2,452 

T3237 13, 658 19, 807 14,617 19, 198 

42,044 46,598 50, 206 61, 326 67,148 

LO 23 Pi Ost 10,487 9, 395 9,991 
288,498 314, 718 | 352, 641 | 


368, 037 | 431, 246 


1 After deducting in transit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
? Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities but including in transit traffic. 


3 Yukon Territory traffic is practically all in transit to and from Alaska. 
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TABLE 19. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1955-59 
Month 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
(a) Rail (Gross entries) 
CINTA ae csee cance ceetete MEAs coac scen cateodtattbe et haw ecssccoest 68, 277 loys 52,636 50, 607 52, 460 
JEUBIOTRUGIEAY ~ pectatiac cap b ROAR EEE ane eee 55, 254 59, 712 52, 861 45, 436 39, 856 
NANG UMNO enc hee ts ics osscvavacecarer Bechet st eisccues veces 52,660 58,495 46,413 35,558 39, 730 
EAST! eee REO rt esa sa'ctinac! di ues'socsdaancGeopivaceush 62a 59,913 54,316 44,950 39, 940 
NIE VERE ECEE EST TARGS 0207s senedess sdvesescosuvcoapsensbudsncsecvuccet 69, 862 63,314 58, 119 YO). 177 IL 47, 382 
LOM nance etcetera eee vcccsniesccesdteecc cdot ccscaccccees 87, 009 89, 728 UP, UD) 69, 394 64, 180 
SIU PMMA R OM esos eats wanissieseassien sockocawawereoecuesedeeusvecés 116,690 106, 914 94,177 80,513 Wp 256 
JNUIETIISNS csooconbateben Gop BoSaoNOB GMS eee REET eee ee ee 112,695 103, 283 85, 252 82, 379 74, 504 
SIO BEIT KET? cies SORE RH OR OREEREE EEE eRe ee Olemliae 76,639 55, 803 51,542 49, 280 
COC LOM SRM ec crcc concoct cet ces tous cssdone sanluvesevoiess 79, 888 60, 307 46, 248 42, 922 40, 886 
ING) CIM enen RNS, ere oe BR A 73, 286 53, 923 42,680 39, 624 41, 120 
DCCeIn ly Cham net etree maccs cease ete Nance cectvenerdieret 80, 712 76, 120 58, 438 57, 896 55, 655 
TRG TIE IS, scocias ors AiSSBGUs SESE EERE EEE AB RRS: ERS eee 939, 787 882,141 719, 693 650, 992 622, 249 
(b) Rail (Net entries) 
el LINEA Veer ee COMUNE Os seccissiveostescveecacbeey vodeubsoceas 26,417 26, 733 20,579 PA, PP(8) PMA is PASE 
EAOT UU AT Vane MMe So cir sees anesthe Ceca oiscadsseieavtoent 25, 124 PAs Woy) PAG) PANU 26, 335 18, 564 
NIAC gUMNMee er eae MME Na ites cc uscncakentsssacanacsoeieiatetteniek 226 23, 508 23,643 17, 270 18, 736 
FNS TO edhe socoiS epee BE be Ace i RGSS REE BER Cee REL 26,672 25,001 28, 390 20, 148 17, 684 
ES se goeqnna gore SS pEReDED: BECE EEE USES ARCEEEEEEE EERE REARS CREE ERE a BRE ERR Slesos 27, 060 31, 186 26,516 24, 060 
ey UIT Meee emer test mea nuiccscccncecreiasss sues. eke t ee ee ee 46, 301 45,293 42,244 40, 709 38, 859 
CIs concaacssaGesere ii SAES ane NSSENEEE HEE aR Sane eee ie ea 65, 841 57,610 59, 965 49,657 48, 717 
ENVIRO, ocsoct on ae5 egestas ha aSEASS ACER SEE SEM ER RP aE nn a 61,430 53,428 49,423 48,499 43, 214 
SE OLCMDC Te ennenemeen re Src. c. coaistustctersts tsasentsvensser SGml2i7 35, 724 PHT THKY) 26, 843 25,623 
CEO DE Tare een oer oe en fone cc tree oaniies censocusendss 38, 187 AU Bee) Dolls 20, 396 AAB\. BiehB) 
ING VTA DE Teeerctey een teense asckessser sat este celiccavnuunsetcssecee 34, 674 23, 701 18,654 18,461 17, 491 
DSC DCL Aten, eee tones Rea cote sucacsseae 374, PAS 3830 PAS) ales} ws}, Tia 2A. TOTS 
PROG LS Bra nec tancncationicase ca tues ceseaovapemads vaeeaeserosnccust 447,428 402,372 376,137 342, 861 317, 318 
(c) Boat 
a 

RL UIMULAT Vibmencane erase c nesiececatelsecane teres oasesiausnoteosnaeces die alsa il, Be i258 iy, fh} ys Xe) 
HLCDRUALV ERM np enttcerr errors ccc oct rom oriescsteatcerseersecces eos 1, 446 1,421 1,691 1,697 
IVE Ines oes Ak cr orton, came ictvebos srasteoumeeesnseuishece duries 1,650 1, 793 2, 834 ZA MTG! 2,952 
ENSOEIU |... scsncdc8edsCBBES ES eSESODECEREOES PEC OPEL IESE E EEN REECE 2, 953 SO 3,697 3,669 1,579 
NIGP ORR ee cia ak cc MM ec ota cc vslustalderoo tte uoadesicaeswa ces 17, 648 16,500 ZlaooD 20, 406 21, 709 
CIN Caen esi se ech crocs te csacuacnweons vedas Cabcoervecssvastacuossves 51, 100 56, 347 56, 890 34, 932 59, 503 
RI Lyne Aen Rt yc cenametes ciovesgize cedtvaeonszse metendieiiee vere 121, 281 122, 785 134,116 90, 942 130, 830 
SNTUPRUIGN: 5:50) GRSSACHEE Eo. BEET CoRR RSI oro ope oe Me 115, 902 131, 623 135 RD 03 121, 662 131, 092 
SE DLC MD CTC ce cece. ohn creche cs steanossserneninaveren cases 42,050 48, 666 45,618 38, 947 53, 680 
OCUOD CIM terest ret tcee teecc cacccncwohsoct metouctetens swonsou’ 9,224 9,861 10, 562 10, 300 10, 905 
IN OVETHDE Ti eretr crs sats cs parses cactvasussseteeMewresseacewacesuenesaccuce 3,038 3, 062 3, 086 3,007 il, Tes 
J BYXGSITI OE? sacneitae AARC Ree pane eens, Preis eis a 2,465 2,977 1, 886 2, 332 1, 273 
Swan. ae eee 369, 595 399, 476 418, 426 331, 877 fe 419, 352 
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TABLE 19. Number of Foreign Travellers Entering Canada from the United States, 
by Month of Entry, 1955-59 — Concluded 


(d) Bus? ? 

SJAMUBL Ynewssazcceseseevoetet cents ssoccscncic Resttotonsctentoceere cases 12,898 9, 492 10, 925 12, 689 12, 221 
Fle Dru ar yin ctive-csesecevsesene ae caoseues sveseesvasdotcsemaceosscene eres 10,813 12, 061 12,342 9,721 12, 858 
Ma TCH Recsecceces ec caceree cr arsecncesscnecnccassevsctecectseasenssseacverss 13, 597 12, 050 13, 023 13, 718 13, 255 
A Deb le cxecsacns recta eater taseesace svseas Metcesaewthedenserescer) 17, 481 18,357 21, 109 23,025 25, 653 
MV ieee eae oe oes sero acne eae se congue eee estos en tecdeseses ees 27,100 29,398 35,097 35,350 37,105 
JUNO ertecce-cccoecessceeres devas devavstcserkis sub eceoseteseeatiesssatsearee 39, 108 39,169 47, 005 46,726 46, 264 
JUL yg Sas essere ecco sev tee arate ca acts seecces leet ote ons sspeaaee 75,419 65, 222 74, 184 69, 870 75, 010 
AU GUS treecteccececccersczesceancvscsveney sslemocsensaasesscueesosterreeeses 64, 503 66,337 78, 714 74, 284 71,477 
September cecccrsctccecce ces csesvecstertserceeescavenatuserssensers 30, 947 32,691 34, 786 27, 807 42,747 
(BYoiRs) eae aes Coe eee re AE Coo 20,162 25, 122 19, 512 24, 417 22, 097 
NOVEM DER cercaececcees cadveg setae cscecat cos seateeeare-tosees ence acn aves 14,981 15,180 15, 857 16, 933 17, 483 
DeCemb eri ces te wccteterencceescssceereecer coerce reese 12, 988 13, 845 12,677 15, 461 IS} See 

TOCAIS: cesses cscs acer oot saodaness es ree tee aoe on eassesesss 339, 997 338, 924 375, 231 370, 001 392,127 

(e) Aeroplane 
a 

JADU AT Vigne cscs -tcecetsccenecscvusees secceeveosestenaeaensecessecoress see 14, 823 16, 946 18, 817 20,640 21,549 
TSG DEWATY, coes.cesn- core coe cos cesconscsvscewaseeseseaecese costee cease eat 13, 951 16, 493 18, 295 19, 607 21, 082 
Marchi ch ofc onccncche tees sstctesteacevssxeethe tie ustetss cesses ee 16, 964 18, 285 21, 427 22, 795 23,477 
ADT le etecee te caso cetn cee epccecsecesdectcesavesnsetsetniayciverirseoeane 18, 239 20, 553 22, 132 24, 344 29, 322 
May cooecies ect ee nes spose castosgiowsdpienspessccsanescs steeetemoanevenascure 24,733 27, 621 31, 664 33, 269 38, 024 
JUG se sccscesaecacdo dev ckscoca tees oan canceenes sonapseeeeNossseuuatvareasee 31,161 38, 948 41, 028 42, 833 49,525 
DULY acs coeecksoateaecncceesscseee cast oe hao ee ea tne anas seeps tere rauenr ee 36, 453 37, 078 43,901 43, 007 53, 543 
AU BUS bite ccssccepcicereceonerecseece oat sucesnectncsstvaceueerss wtsaseosese 38, 695 38, 078 45, 077 46, 384 54, 407 
September sesecce-ce-seceteaveerec cectece-coee ee cseeten= Se teaveces 30, 013 31, 740 35, 708 34, 902 43,925 
October duce. eres cesar seer eee echasessesessscergee wees 26, 420 27, 624 30, 173 32, 773 37, 544 
NOVOIRDER Secscececeesceesecoses occcncencsessonsseersntuestencstoreseres 18, 016 21, 204 21,942 24, 092 29,910 


DO COMDER cacocsccssec eee eee eT toe ceesiss 19,030 20,148 Pal ately 23,391 28, 938 
SOURIS cc ee ee ee ee ea ae eens 288,498 314, 718 i 352, 641 | 368, 037 431,246 
1 Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
2 Includes a small percentage of in transit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
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TABLE 20. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in 
the United States, by Province of Re-Entry into Canada, 1955-59 
Province of re-entry 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Length of stay — 24 hours or less 
Ip 
PUIAMEICPrOVINCES (..2iii.tiniec ce dessaaeecstbe 1,367,434 | 1,615,748| 1,692,852 1, 671, 214 1,717, 825 
Sp hnw a... ae es Sar ae 952,817| 1,086,593] 1,169,503) 1,116,431 | 1,080,609 
OGL, ee: eee 2,367,938 | 2,759,531) 2,864,208| 3,019,548 | 2,999,515 
[dey LiteON alte ys oe 144, 013 136,752 137, 949 141, 089 143, 471 
AS Ae ee ee 65, 055 75, 043 86, 364 82, 622 78, 496 
PER 58, 247 64, 567 51,935 44,593 43, 520 
ISECGESTIE COLUMN DLA teecetersess-cc socccsestccssetitecs sss cases ciasesrs 534,473 569, 786 624, 361 707, 686 789, 200 
VAUIKOMMEL EIT COBY ceccacasaataiacercnsasestsapsecerssoanuvessrsevverhecp 1, 069 1, 495 2,449 1,385 Woeal 
Si ENTREE: 2, SOE ORR nerne ot 5,491,046| 6,309,515| 6,629,621| 6,784,568| 6,853,907 
Length of stay — Over 24 hours 
PARIANIELC BELO VAN COS iecteets sorceress taceccseentasscedeaae <sssaceiieeere 97, 943 127, 366 152, 791 149, 265 167, 829 
(ny oy oee seesee ol. Soper oS oe re ee 310,199 373,757 403, 802 367, 941 369, 228 
OPE AR AO eerste ces cececetes ose vase thgecsaacenssnann civveexistrvs 480, 086 478, 872 476, 225 471,324 510, 873 
IM Td OE cca oe cas at es cas sn s aces Meteo naasee ses tovieacas ences 67, 869 65,979 71, 864 73,387 79,138 
Sn ACOH WAH Botte occccesceve ort oe ettttennstvnan teers 32,040 31, 486 32, 481 31,911 32, 202 
PRIN RE EUa ee era eect ce ctrctectie cs caew'et nou sublontowaxinise Seren uraerons 65,534 65, 050 58, 552 44,718 42,005 
ALIS TEG@ OLUMD 1 Qaeeteec caces 2 -ces.saccecesecashiventsssccstosebecs 186,150 203, 723 228,773 235, 323 250,477 
VAT OMMILCLE LOL Veer entree: seeiiserat tes cobsccosvencecestr craters 381 387 609 386 475 
RTA Gree etn: catorreotten eweeaercesestaegseassaanae 1, 240, 202 1, 346, 620 1,425, 097 1,374, 255 1, 452, 227 
—— 
Commercial vehicles 

Atlant @mer OVAN COS mscsemeccec cus eneteceiwoscmtcasecceessvactace 124, 443 137, 853 132, 536 115, 691 118, 302 
GTC eee eecces eee sence ee st etnceel cseuninsnertrsan satin lascecneot snes 135,755 183,390 172, 788 147, 609 143,197 
OM GAT OMerrere see heron carer seers casseur ceteris scence nceeecuapnecsn 223,384 232,944 244, 371 218,691 255, 144 
CCR se ge ee nan seen One 25, 081 28,125 22, 220 26,559 32, 469 
Shc VAS 2 ee ee ee 10,217 12,156 10, 128 8, 037 8, 476 
Oy loci ong fe RE ial eet Bienen 12.272 13,138 11, 169 11, 229 9,435 
Sees tintedel (Choi bbb OGY soca sasaesecosedeoscdric oc JnBc ac00dDspoaceesoos 31, 653 31,297 32,752 38, 880 41,955 
Vai ioya THe HNO) a ics scocessacnetasocbond ace ccad pesos doce ens SecER 289 355 1, 423 511 419 
(COAT Eee ee Soe = eee Ps, eee 563, 094 639, 258 627, 387 567, 207 609,397 


1 Includes 9,229 motorcycles, 55,099 bicycles and 210,838 taxis in 1959. 
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TABLE 21. Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling in the 
United States, by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1955-59 


Month 1955 1956 1959 
Length of stay — 24 hours or less 
a 

SOMUBLVigeascctscee scence rccceteesentereet ite steerer tomer treerc nets 301, 042 383, 268 399, 596 420, 733 403, 501 
RCDEUATY ac oettnesta hess ee tos eence eee eS 273, 870 354, 860 404, 559 374, 721 394, 839 
NU KER WS) Dh ensea ae tyes ln ae ie 300, 795 427, 869 492,090 486,951 501, 240 
700) pt SR rc ce Se ee SR Ce oe re 444,174 481,004 536, 541 564, 198 541, 723 
Ma Yustehecseka scx ceo Recent tepee oO. oe cc cae tceae Soeeae ah cs catenernnee 527, 307 559, 558 587, 888 611, 769 648, 348 
SUMO ME a verse costattssacces es coo svetersascktontcesteveteistercoomercstess 526, 692 594, 178 644, 667 634, 245 637, 943 
oJ UVR e ch sco tec eebe ne erem ac Sites eee eee 676, 355 737, 228 737, 969 756, 732 857, 868 
AU USO Jec.ssesscs<sseeee ten toess cei escs semen ramets ucnereseccemeete 603, 177 689, 141 719, 408 S12 O32 774, 985 
SCD ECM CLIee ces caceecaeeey nerssie nee aetees momereae cae 520, 679 576, 327 601, 845 627, 393 608, 749 
OCLODEr eet terres ee ee 509, 508 556, 788 533, 309 550, 348 543, 864 
INGVEMDEE Mere mrernnea st coittcccteee canteen eres 399, 258 467, 583 481, 531 477, 600 455, 063 
DECOM DER yr ne nere ees ttenre niceties teceweaeee eae 408, 189 481, 711 490, 218 467, 346 485, 784 

LOCAUS Brrr mactrec ea contest eer eRe eee 5, 491, 046 6, 309, 515 6, 629, 621 6, 784, 568 6, 853, 907 

Length of stay — Over 24 hours 
pees 

SANUALYUT ceccrs cts ttte ce teeasssonce ese eee cee 29, 901 44, 702 47, 732 52, 324 51, 856 
ASHEN o) (ULNA AOR Ae oko ne, nee eR Saat A Ma PRS SHS) 40, 440 45, 277 43, 904 48,679 
Man cla Beer ere trete na tase veaceo css anion eters cae ceteee 30, 197 56, 831 68, 041 68, 268 84, 997 
VeN 0) ceeeepensthree a RCH nos Hs A RAE Oe re acs hecskioke Sean Aan 9177539 95, 988 Tit GY) 103, 708 86, 072 
Main tnitese cs cote aoe trenataes issues soccer oer see 103, 763 97, 891 110, 349 100, 646 116, 685 
PIANOS eran ahtcect ee adSCRes con ee SEO BOSE AEB SC uC ERC BaP: 95, 473 102, Lo 118, 480 111, 402 108, 328 
JULY ee Nees cancdes x Sone set verrien ieee ace ine eee ae ee 229, 098 230, 627 234, 430 PAU BiH 242,715 
AUB USTM A iesess te eerrscschanstacsecccbenk errant saeo ee eee 212, 498 233, 583 250, 895 264, 661 282, 549 
SEplem berate ee Ne oe eee Be eee Se 146, 566 152, 261 152, 729 141, 916 160, 793 
OCOD OM ar ereree heen reas taerereer since ie acme enna nee 129, 708 130, 197 124, 798 126, 082 124, 637 
INION ASIII OYE Oe ae aa sacar oacehancod eae se LECConocoLnSOREE TE Rocce 73, 940 83, 674 85, 387 77, 465 73,674 
OCOD Cleese a ecatcsssesteceretaststote etcenncn ee circa eee 64, 380 17, 707 75, 020 63, 562 71, 242 

POCA Ss rer eo cic ee ee ee eee 1, 240, 202 1, 346, 620 1, 425, 097 1, 374, 255 1, 452, 227 

joer his 
Commercial vehicles 

SONU ALY ete snce 22s eee TR ee a ee 40, 328 58, 587 66, 131 53,913 55, 089 
IC RUG Iie caress a cote teeta savsteakcxke ee teste ets secon eee 36,718 61,397 62, 256 50, 981 49, 554 
Mar Chie: ias.ctistca timate re eee ee 37, 379 52, 016 54, 107 48, 366 48, 310 
ADE Drea ee ee te een ee eee 40, 980 42, 682 44,607 41, 696 45,977 
Maya eerrsern eee ems ecccecctec tee eee eee 49, 327 49, 300 51,601 45, 720 48, 937 
JUNC Bese rcscsetee mete seca ee eee 51, 448 50, 890 49, 634 44, 326 51, 730 
JULY peeeneces, Sete erase oa eee eee 49,445 52, 550 54, 167 45, 251 52, 703 
AUG US Wire cae Sete trcetenctg, Rene eae een cee cree ete eee 51, 345 54, 034 51, 965 43, 880 49,054 
ISCDUCIID EL mere cmemerce Secercer a hareenceren caeetren eee eae 51,113 51, 334 48,087 46, 349 52, 545 
OCCODER Wire crcvsse tetas eae ons cece cote atte tere ce nee 527,097 57, 800 hl ws} 50, 309 bays}, 28} 
INOVGMDE Ty Pee caeeesstets 1, secencesoccteec cc cesnen aetna 47, 245 o2Og 46, 992 43, 144 47,151 
December. . ox... See, Sees vcs ee eee 55, 669 56,071 46,617 isha}, 22303 55, 089 

Total Sse eee 563, 094 639, 258 627, 387 567, 207 609, 397 


1 Includes 9,229 motorcycles, 55,099 bicycles and 210,838 taxis in 1959. 
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TABLE 22. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States, by Province of Re-Entry 
into Canada, 1955-59 
Province of re-entry 1955 1956 oor 1958 1959 
(a) Rail 
PAT LAMULeR ELOVINCES weer etthsccccvccwotetescrecteccessSeezessecteoe 13, 407 14, 201 12, 596 12, 096 9, 766 
QUCD CCmmee rattan crentasctrs te toes Miocosataeetesotessersosvesssaesstes Tis ,202 155, 634 136, 478 129, 716 117, 452 
OT ANN OMe eee atta ence tts ccacccacsoctecteseectcsecse saad oosvceane 216, 000 eR TEST 205, 094 180, 553 172,955 
NIEDHUIU OW amen ecname ec terete searccccsceerttesttceteccosssvosvscnse 2an0a3 22, 085 20, 629 18, 716 18, 216 
DAS KALCIO WAN een ccctteete ucicsnsseseneeteneseteatteccssisessaness 4, 888 4, 069 3,462 3, 154 2, 260 
PURE MMMNaNaace reteset ch cece neces soccttecceceedsseettedsiesieesestee 2 - - - 
BUSI © OLUIMD Tammie s.c-scs ceaesstcctett ss ssscsseseansesesese 70, 210 65, 745 65, 118 60, 122 58, 546 
BVA OMMeL CTRL OLY mre sesttccec scars cassccte cone ccaeseeesct tevceesseess 192 ih Bae} 1,635 1, 023 os) 
AINA eee ete eee ces sasisa sakdastesetssctsssésocesesoen 481, 084 485, 837 445, 012 405, 380 380, 518 
(b) Boat 
ze 
PA LANGICEE IOV ENCES ceca: sortacteceashenctsteccstecescessssesecsas 34, 140 Aue OU 21, 661 16, 335 aly Oe 
QUOD CC Maren meres trate cose cs scstsusseutratpacns- alaasenescecctaiss vss 2,892 1, 865 3, 401 3, 370 Sh, Sho 
OUMATED sanasaeesna aoc nthone ReenRoer Soe oboe ABC RESET CoeDeC aC BORE 45, 047 45, 995 OURO 65, 954 81, 293 
IMATINGO DE mae ereeeetieraceshesccencaas ososctevecncturecstsleassSsessseoenere = = = = = 
SASK AUCH Ee WAT Memeenemte tices cesessceesscussseoetoresosnncrensqcees = = = = = 
PAOLA ee sere cose nem etc ca tesa csc acesctvtsessuwesecerooesdcececdess = = = = = 
ESTEEM MC OLUIM DT Anes ates oes cc ce esc ctctraecseccescrcessscanvene 28, 202 D2 008 32, 581 30, 834 24, 710 
SUK ONMMEITLC OL VMN Ntn cs enc so-eseectaeteeen that cuo<seoeceost 4 23 13 23 29 
aT AG yee reese sorters cote cose nacasttetetaeatonsodescerssseens 110, 285 102, 147 ie 95, 213 116, 516 124, 414 
(c) Bus? 
PLATT I CME OWLINCC Sie teenterscen ce sunc sss sansacceossaesee esol 13,971 12, 663 12, 608 10, 042 10, 284 
(BIEISSC. fe cedenasnocos ot ocacenocnALeScnecep ee JON Ce ROoE Ao EU E AeA aG aE 76,014 78, 064 78, 333 (Uf, seks 81, 697 
OE AN Qe atin OM eenehc esos ooo cai deca Seitisenreascoseasns 263, 159 225, 803 235, 042 223, 230 226, 642 
IMIENINLG OLD mmneseteerte: score werccae nee sate eviiccweccsiatcees cascoanseaae 20, 323 28, 599 29, 000 27, 385 23, 244 
Sas Kat chic Walmer meer ta cet entrees. cstenasesatse 878 877 392 141 145 
PANN OM Me ee cer cetge ones, cee sviceccesceresionsstscnevsoveriettects 5, 130 5, 268 5, 087 4, 302 4, 652 
ECL SARC OlUMP IA eee eh Se cccen cree cesececlseeone 80, 822 84, 223 93, 259 92, 846 90, 029 
SYST KOMMCITIULON- Vammeecsesest encetnescsodenasce>:ceceescasossasesseees 56 126 - 23 = 
ETP T PAG As 2 Si SRR ee. Seen Bares to 465, 353 435, 623 453, 721 435, 108 436, 693 
(d) Aeroplane 
PAPER MELE POV INCES ho «.leecescheacecerestitecesaeoscesseaceets 7, 987 8,913 9, 583 11, 624 13, 892 
CUTE Cente ascent teere reas snctile sh encevietinaicecestscssacdeasceaessersern 78, 140 91, 544 98, 868 102, 758 120, 259 
COMET OMe eri eencrccteetccestarece voces csasserteradceseesisses0= osn= 121, 855 147, 902 166, 496 180,921 209, 493 
MGIC OD AME Ree tennis. ccsacace-totesa esetenasstnccezeses 6, 239 6, 698 7, 204 8, 016 10,331 
Ee SENT) TES IE My, ite acl pe BOD her ae 414 565 733 1, 164 1, 626 
Pa ee eer eet CIEE scat crth senetsenvtaahes 5, 482 5, 248 8, 044 7, 984 12, 180 
Ree ee Ot UML rio ss cccs sear tbes torre ttescws rns onctees 33, 189 38, 774 41,035 47, 619 53,929 
PORE CRTICOTY Lee coeescavksvua cus arsecesstoctesahevesonozate 608 648 689 1, 020 932 
CCA Ee ae ee |e ec A ARE 253, 914 300, 292 332, 652 361, 106 422, 642 


1 Fxclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
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TABLE 23. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States, 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1955-59 


Month 


1955 


1956 1957 1958 1959 


DANUATY 0 cesses nonce oes erect oes ovochasnastantemtene te enccacsusenstes 
FCDIMAT YS cccsccaccesctecsccctemchne sosescashertasaeoaseetayecec encores 
MARCI ees sicccals Beet cata ach ccaieccueanmtnteatee crs coedeos 


ANIL GUIS Gee, ceay ete ere oe tk coca eee copie neater oneees 
SEptemWers Fie Mee ee ers ccccecaes ne ease cersores eres 
LOTC1 eo) 0) 2) ramen pena Peat eC eae SSCHEDC EE SOE SATIS EES 


DANMUATY, eeecat eeeran aos cess ar aceteveethate ne ateetaee seers reese 
ECC DPUARY) chet erence enc saedeack svat sass teccete saeueewee sae ace sees 
Mare hivire cert eee Se ett ee eae 


FG il toot Somer te ree ononmeterren trceecunte roccosa rast Cran crocce a 
PLUBUSE. sctcceenstovaeseisncdecdsavaccedesseuedvecectsnssosensesvsteesesens® 
September wareeuarec secreted eereee reese 
OGEOD GR e See Peer Care snee es ioc oases tenetseocst seats 


PLS UTUST ae earn ee See ne rs oe Jone NE ice Sanne AB 
IV CDIUALY: bie cxestssc sesso ce eartecesecesstesetcreectoeesascaasee eee 
Marc ae eer: cones ceo ei ean er ean 


AUBUS CIE sv scscecenseseneetsce tides to cosssssesartretegtssssvesessscaccees 


(a) Rail (Gross entries) 


37, 832 30, (93 34, 340 32,926 34, 258 
29,302 31, 848 30, 116 24,971 26, 242 
34, 274 35, 580 42,179 29,087 36, 606 
49, 399 52, 322 43,125 39, 124 31, 447 
36, 960 34, 951 34, 450 30, 075 29,555 
34, 150 32, 758 30, 163 28, 505 25, 608 
51, 285 49, 722 47, 452 40,005 36, 596 
50, 972 55, 947 50, 191 Ws TSS) 43, 233 
40, 170 42,045 36, 607 33, 428 30, 284 
46, 452 42,718 36, 319 34, 758 31, 418 
32, 000 30, 896 28, 484 26,451 26, 142 
37, 681 38, 257 31, 586 33, 251 29; 129 
481, 084 485, 837 445, 012 | 405, 380 Lal 380, 518 
(b) Rail (Net entries) 
37, 403 38, 365 Sieh, QEiT 32,421 33, 920 
28,952 31,513 29, 786 24,613 25, 907 
33, 816 Baye als}) 41, 762 28, 640 36, 189 
48, 684 51, 909 42,603 38, 487 30, 920 
36, 491 34, 463 34, 022 29,541 29, 102 
33, 707 32, 318 29,626 28,017 20,220 
50, 721 49, 252 46, 769 39, 543 36, 065 
50, 269 55, 360 49, 466 52, 336 42, 774 
39, 692 41,638 36, 151 32,968 29, 871 
45,912 42, 254 35, 788 34, 353 31, 009 
32,041 30, 362 27, 954 26,050 2D los 
37, 009 hile ACA 31,003 32, 785 28, 685 
474, 697 480, 294 438, 887 399, 754 375, 404 
(c) Boat 

3, 774 2,652 2,626 2, 748 2, 290 
2, 660 my alrite} 2, 866 3,647 3, 006 
2, 864 3, 360 2,928 iy Thane! 4,307 
4,497 3,970 4,784 Deol 2,651 
6,312 5, 258 5, 287 5, 224 5, 719 
10, 233 CS) aly (ts) 10, 388 9, 430 13, 720 
25, 386 21,433 19,018 26,004 33, 524 
Paes, Pall 26,994 21, 528 34, 560 34, 107 
13 oo) L230) 10} 753 12, 868 14, 365 
6, 766 6, 814 6, 495 5, 017 6,040 
5, 620 Sy002 4, 954 4,667 2, 888 
4,697 4,527 3, 586 ts P45} 1, 792 
110, 285 102, 147 95, 213 116, 516 124, 414 
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TABLE 23. Number of Canadians Returning from the United States, 
by Month of Re-Entry into Canada, 1955-59 — Concluded 


Month 1955 1956 1957, 1958 1959 
(d) Bus? 

J ELINUIEATVolersecee ston ctaccciscsts <scscvcotsss<eseresussscsespeetnetedasdsoste 25, 367 20, 279 22, 300 21, 365 23,679 
EC DEUATVaaeeieart anccctectcressscscsuccestsavessssusiesuvastensssaseesess 22, 897 19, 023 19, 451 19, 253 20, 529 
IMEI CMenpsenae eee ee sivas seeseescscsoscactenescSeseecmoesesosenreeseerse 26, 504 23, 722 28, 887 23, 868 31, 462 
PAD DUlNMaMEateaatece cccareeecsesvenesoseconssecssanccssscncdocersnceodeucae 36, 533 34, 923 37, 585 35, 229 32, 0OL 
IM ENVaeeenereec tee teceteare sceceetcnecccccs secs cccccrecsocssconcssepaauioesscces 43, 420 40, 637 37, 889 38, 654 37, 806 
UII CMMMMRRE Rr Rceeccecetcrenc ric cte resets sesrchi rus cedssevphrescsaxess «set 48, 872 51, 987 51, 371 51, 728 50, 715 
IOV MMR eee ce teesneer nos cote can cena Secctrees seus csetcantspauna rs cersess 68, 664 61, 656 59, 642 59; 037 55, 455 
JNUERISI “Gaoeleesequoncacnenauanosccacsoc toe RencheSecaCen Une ne nota 62, 790 68, 496 10, 879 67, 281 Goma 
DBE Plemlc lame ctcte crcaeccccssersosescceces soesseanaccrases seers 48, 347 41,277 45, 309 39, 566 39, 174 
CLOW CT ce. eee tector cencectteocstcachestecactoscticostdscertertosrets 34, 189 27, 824 Sn oA 33, 137 34, 698 
INO Vie MSR pert oravectesatel. overcast se cuecncdenccesesetaessortaasees 24, 646 23,109 1 23, 057 23, 484 23, 339 
IBYEXC OWT SEY: capo accuspnaceaeseandeseicacabocosancentegcececeacooddH oeDooSac 23, 124 22, 208 24, 089 22,010 23, 568 

LOCAUS 5. Reece ete eerie ses ctetes deeds sta ccadsertcasaceres 465, 353 435, 623 453, 721 435, 108 436, 693 

(e) Aeroplane 

UETTIDEIAY cpocconassasossoaneessacocecoeosdoccon. UausoousiocbaceusacoGsan. 20, 159 23, 884 28, 486 31, 634 32, 882 
Ge DRUAN Vemerseeersteattectescese-cetesacesssicscsoarscrcesress=> veeaee 17,001 22, 245 24, 847 26, 087 29, 644 
MARC meter es teenestaccitcsescseserscctceaeeecuocectssnasssaceasases ssa 22, 854 21, 800 32, 860 33, 142 41,929 
FN 9 YS cocenscnebaecGoseachkcndceebasceacheskaanes, Bcchocostos Se ussoncancnace 25, 976 32, 125 32, 289 37, 011 42, 302 
IVER ooocecanssanssennaccoacnonanscsonaceacooaes conaansadodndnodaceacesosegaso 21, 741 26, 588 29, 573 31,042 37,309 
AIEEE? coosscnastesantnocebansecotnaacenntdexeodeea Sac Hbce eoRB NCO Tao 19, 417 25, 165 24, 442 27, 512 32, 701 
RUS? ocoosasepcoconsannonocnencgeaabeoca6cbagtcnanocenaccncechooaSnspscaccksa 18, 932 20, 864 25, 402 27, 060 30, 391 
August ........ AEE ES PEPER A OCS SEEPS 20, 657 24, 653 29, 374 33, 650 36, 566 
S@DLem beterccccecvcscstees cas srsesvocsapevsresosecnacsscessmerenecne 23, 100 25, 446 27, 971 27, 229 36, 968 
OCT ODS metre tett ne: me csssassnerecdcconscsesseloccoadenrevcacessoeerv 25, 226 28, 543 29, 738 33, 550 37, 783 
IN OWE 1M le Naenetneeetee i aterasetonstsccsesecseerosecsccecentansse acon 19, 833 23, 213 24, 403 28, 623 32, 785 
IDE CEM CIM tate ticse: sasaencesscicencesacesrcsscnetsessrosscosses 19, 018 19, 709 23, 267 24, 566 31, 302 

LOCA SM ieee eetee ce reeesercnteticecocrestesacscorssennsse: | 253, 914 300, 292 332, 652 361, 106 422, 642 


1 Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


Classification Definitions used in this Report 


1. ‘‘Commercial Vehicles”’ are trucks used for commercial purposes. 


2, Highway Traffic not classified as commercial vehicles consists of automobiles, taxis, 
motorcycles and bicycles. 


3. Foreign Vehicles Inward 


A traveller’s vehicle permit is issued at the port of entry by Customs officers to every 
foreign vehicle entering Canada. This document authorizes the use of the vehicle 
during the intended length of stay in Canada and is surrendered when departing at the 
port of exit. 


Residents of border communities who make many trips during the year are entitled to 
apply for a standing (L) traveller’s vehicle permit. The operator of the vehicle covered 
by the standing (L) traveller’s vehicle permit must show the document on each entry 
into Canada. All visits made after the original visit when the permit was issued are 
recorded as ‘‘Repeats’’ and entered under the appropriate heading. Persons holding 
this type of permit are usually familiar to port officials. 


Permits showing entry into Canada and exit to the United States on the same day are 
entered in the first column with length of stay in Canada as 24 hours or less, The 
remainder of the travellers’ vehicle permits (including the first trip of standing (L) 
permits) are recorded in the second column with length of stay as over 24 hours, 
Repeat trips of vehicles using standing (L) permits are recorded in the third column 
captioned ‘‘Repeats and Taxis.’’ Taxis operate under a special permit and, therefore, 
are not included in columns 1 or 2. 


4. Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by length of stay, depending upon. 
whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours. 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immigration Officials 
across Canada. 
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